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PREFATORY. 


To  SPEAK  of  the  merits  of  '<  Punch"  were  as  absurd 
as  to  paint  the  lily.    Panch  has  made  its  mark  on  the 
age,  uijd  has  done  more  for  the  wit  and  humor  of  the 
19th  century  than  all  the  other  periodicals  published  in 
Europe.    From  the  start,  Punch  has  been  conducted  with 
the  most  consummate  ability.     Among  the  writers  who 
^Ye  sparkled  on  its  pages,  are  the  lamented  Hood,  Dick- 
ons, Thagkert,  Mark  Lsmon,  and    Douglas  Jebrold. 
These  writers  have  jMroduced  a  series  of  papers  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  language.    Their  humor  does  not 
:e  the  shape  of  ephemeral  jokes,  but    is   so  interwoven 
ith  good  sense,  that  every  laugh  may  be  looked  upon 
r^fts  a  sermon  in  dif^uise. 

^"**  From  the  matter  furnished  by  the  above  gentlemen, 
irlhe  Publishers  of  **  Our  Honetkoon  and  other  Comicali- 
ties'' have  selected  a  series  of  articles  which  cannot  do 
Otherwise  than  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  person 
vho  is  at  all  sensitive  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  well- 
cted  ridicule.     "  Fools  ka/oe  a  greater  dread  of  i^ughier 
»  ^i$han  of  Uv'aP 

Froa:  each  author  has  been  made  such  a  selection  as 
I 
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would  best  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  his  style  and 
peculiarities. 

The  "  Honeymoon  and  other  Comicalities''  is  the  initial 
movement  in  a  new  undertaking.  The  volume  which  we 
present  to  the  public  to^iay,  we  intend  to  follow  .up  with 
others  equally  inviting.  Once  a  year,  or  oftener,  we  intend 
to  publish  a  volume  made  up  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Punch.  These  volumes 
will  be  got  up  in  the  best  possible  style — a  sample  of 
which  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  pages  of  '^Our 
Honeymoon." 

The  illustrations  of  the  present  work  were  executed, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  by  a  New  York  artist.  That  they 
will  compare  favorably  with  anything  ever  produced 
in  this  country,  we  can  assert  with  as  much  confidence 
as  pleasure.  The  second  volume  of  the  Punch  Papers 
will  appear  on  or  about  the  first  of  December. 
'  Kiw  York,  ^umb,  1654. 
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OUR    HONEYMOON. 

AN  APOLOGY  AND  AN  EXPLANATION. 


AoAiN  I  have  read  them  ;  and  again  I  feel  almost,  con* 
rinced— indeed,  I  may  say,  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Char- 
lotte— ^I  mean  the  dear  girl's  spirit — ^for  somehow  these 
papers  make  her  a  girl  again — ^yes,  show  her  to  me  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  very  day  she  was  twenty — and  these 
papers,  pressed  and  traced  with  her  yonng  bride's  hand, 
place  her  jnst  as  she  was  before  me  ;  yoong,  and  beantifnl 
and  happy — ^as  everybody  somehow  is  at  such  a  time — 
on  her  wedding  day 

And  he  is  gone,  too — both  gone — ^both  at  rest  together 
and  forever. 

Had  it  not  been  so,  I  would  certainly  not  have  given  to 
the  world  dear  Charlotte's  Honeymoon.  No  ;  had  he  sur- 
vived, they  should  have  been  buried  with  me.  Here  it  is. 
Precious  leaves  I  Just  one-and-thirty  I  So  delicately  writ, 
and  so  neat — ^and  so  like  the  dear  girl  herself.  Our  Hon- 
BYMOON,  marked  in  blue  silk  with  gold  thread — ^and  the  silk 
is  still  as  blue  as  were  the  bride's  eyes — and  the  gold  as 
bright  as  the  ring  only  an  hour  upon  her  finger. 

Well,  it  was  a  day  I  Such  crying  and  such  laughing  I 
And  how  all  the  little  girls  threw  flow«rs  ;  and  hoW  the 
bells  seemed  to  rain  showers  of  »Wer  sound  about  us ! 
And  how  happy  and  merry  we  were  I  And  how  dear,  I 
good  Mr.  Winesop — ^he  had  christened  Charlotte,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  family,  that  is  the  children — ^how  Mr.  Winesop 
in  his  merry,  kind  way,  scolded  Charlotte's  mother  into 
good  spirits  again  when  she  would  take  on,  when  the  post- 
chaise  drove  from  the  door,  and  she  said — dear  soul  I — ^that 
she  somehow  felt  as  if  Lotty  had  gone  away  for  ever.     Yes- 
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how  t  !.  ^.  •  f^ood,  droll  Mr.  Winesop,  with  his  grare 
face,  t  JiJ  .'  ■"  ■  a  mother  to  sit  upon  the  hearth — ^in  that 
beautiful)  €:<  * '  '  remember — all  as  she  was,  and — without  a 
thoQghi  '»t  '  '  1) — to  sprinkle  ashes  upon  it  1  Well,  to 
be  sore  v  o  :«  ^•    .fh,  and  so  did  Lotty's  mother. 

Ah  me  1  And  how  Mr.  Winesop  told  me  it  would  be 
my  turn  next,  when  a  certain  person  came  from  sea  with 
gold  dust,  and  elephants'  teeth,  and  uoicorns'  horns,  and 
apes,  and  peacocks — and — and  my  turn  has  never  come- 
never  could  come,  for  the  sea 

And  so  the  old  maid  reads  and  reads  again  dear  Char- 
lotte's— ^lively,  loving  Lotty — dear  Lotty's  Honeymoon. 
Yes,  there  are  just  thirty-one  sheets  of  paper — a  honey 
month  of  one-and-thirty  days.  Wrapped  in  blue  silk — and 
marked,  as  I  may  say  all  her  happy  life  was  marked,  in  let- 
ters of  gold. 

Dried  flowers  1  What  a  story  began  in  them — what 
memories  survived  in  them  1  A  flower  almost  in  every  leaf ! 
And  all — almost  all — ^wild-flowers — ^plucked  in  Honeymoon 
walks.  Pretty  to  mark  such  days  with  such  flowers—dead 
and  withered  all,  but  with  the  sweetness  of  memory  in  them. 

And  now — ^will  it  be  right  to  print  them — ?  Well, 
when  I  think  into  what  hands  they  may  fall — ^where  they 
may  go— I  begin  to  determine  with  myself  that  I  will  not 
print  them. 

"  My  dear  Mary,**  here  is  her  letter ;  I  have  read  it 
twenty  times  to  assure  myself  that  I  am  not  doing  wrong 
— "  My  dear  Mary, — ^you  will  find  a  certain  little  packet  of 
papers.  Thoo  words  will  tell  you  what  they  are.  They 
may  sometimes  bring  to  your  memory  your  old  and  early 
friend  ;  my  schoolfellow  and  my  bridesmaid.  They  are — 
many  of  them,  I  am  sure — very  silly  ;  but  for  that  reason 
they^are  very  true. 

"  You  see,  dear  Mary,  this  is  how  it  happened.  The 
day  before  I  left  home — ^that  is  the  day  before  the  wedding 
—my  dear  father,  you  remember  his  methodical  manner,  al- 
ways going,  I  may  say  about  his  business  and  dping  every- 
thing with  the  regularity  of  a  watch — ^well,  my  poor  dear 
father,  giving  me  a  long  farewell  lecture,  above  all  things 
advised  me  to  keep  a  diary.     *  A  diary,  Lotty,'  he  said, 
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holding  my  hand  between  his  and  looking  at  me  in  his  own 
way  over  his  spectacles  ;  *  a  diary,  Lotty,  is  a  check  and  a 
monitor  ;  and  besides,  may  be  of  any  value  in  business. 
How  could  I  have  ever  proved  my  case  in  that  cause — that 
great  cause  of  myself  versus  Cutandry,  but  for  my  diary  ? 
Certain  events  had  to  be  proved  ;  almost  impossible  to  be 
proved  without  the  leading  clue  of  a  Journal.  How,  for 
instance,  could  I  have  known  so  far  back  that,  on  the  very 
•light  of  the  ninth  of  September,  at  ten  o'clock,  being  then 
about  to  put  my  coat  on  at  the  Flower  Pot,  because  I  had 
promised  your  mother  that  on  that  night  I  would  be  home 

at' and  here  I  stopped  him,  knowing  all  about  it — for  just 

then  Fred  rode  up  to  the  door — and  I  promised  briefly,  but 
very  resolutely  promised  my  father  that  from  the  day  I  left 
his  roof — and  it  was  to  be  the  next  day,  you  know — I  wotUd 
keep  a  diary. 

"  And  I  began  it.  Yes,  on  the  first  of  May  in  the  year 
— ^but  you  remember  the  year,  Mary^-on  the  first  of  May, 
or,  rather,  on  the  second,  for  the  first  was  my  wedding-day 
— ^I  began  my  diary.  And  so  every  day  had  its  page  for 
one-and-thirty  days.  Well,  somehow,  I  couldn't  get  any 
further.  And  when  I  came  to  read  over  my  diary,  as  I 
thought  it,  it  didn't  ^em  to  me  a  diary  at  all ;  but  an  odd 
jumble  of  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  whims,  and — and — 
and  I  know  not  what.  So — ^what  put  it  in  my  head  I  can't 
tell — ^but  I  resolved  (despite  of  my  wish  to  do  otherwise  as 
I  had  promised  poor  father)  I  resolved  not  to  mix  the 
precious  leaves  with  what  Hamlet  calls  baser  matter  ;  but 
to  set  them  apart  ;  to  treasure  in  them  the  flowers  that  we 
plucked  in  our  walks — oh,  such  pretty  little  histories  in  some 
of  those  flowers,  Mary  1  And  so,  I  took  me  up  a  piece  of 
blue  silk — ^you  will  at  once  see  it — and  with  my  very  best 
needle,  in  the  very  best  and  purest  gold  thread,  I  marked— 
OuB  Honeymoon. 

"  When  it  passes  into  your  hands,  I  shall  have  joined  him. 
Do  what  you  will  with  it  4  laugh  at  it — ^frown  at  it — some- 
tiipes  sigh  over  it,  for  such  as  it  is,  it  was  the  written  heart 
oi  your  aflfectionate  Lotty.-' 

Do  what  you  will  with  it !  Now  does  this  mean  that  the 
world  may  see  it  ?    Why  not  ?    For  it  is  a  written  heart— 


as  Lotfcy  says ;  and  such  a  heart,  so  fond,  so  whimsical. 
The  written  heart  1  Well,  then,  I  am  resolved  ;  and  will 
straightway  send  to  the  printer  a  faithful  copy  of  Lotty's 
manuscript. 

He  may  therefore  depend  upon  having — Our  Honby- 
MooN.     May  1.  The  Old  Maid  Mary. 

FwDAT,  May  2, 18— 

Frederick  never  looked  so  handsome.  That  I  am  sure 
of — never — ^never  ! 

And  what  a  lovely  morning  I  Although  Josephine — ^I 
wish  I  Jiadn't  brought  her  with  me — ^that  is  with  ws — ^but 
then  I  was  overpersuaded,  and  dear  mother  said  it  would 
look  so  to  come  without  a  maid — although  thai  Josephine — 
when  I  declared  the  weather  to  be  so  beautiful,  pinched  her 
elbows  to  her  sides,  and  gave  herself  ar  twist,  and  said  for 
her  part  she  thought  it  a  littk  cold  for  May. 

Yes,  a  beautiful  May  morning  I  Such  a  morning  as  that 
in  which  the  poets  always  make  May,  Well,  I  must  con- 
fess it — I  never  thought  I  could  think  poetry  to  be  so  true  I 
I  own  it  to  myself ;  I  was  an  unbeliever  in  poetry— but  I 
am  converted.     I  blush,  and  am  penitent. 

The  sky  never  was  so  blue,  and  so  arched,  and  so  lofty  1 
And  there  are  a  few— just  a  few  little  threads  and  flecks  of 
white,  for  all  the  world  like  down  and  feathers,  dropt  from 
angels'  wings,  and  waving,  waving  down  the  bright  blue 
heavens  I  I  never  saw  'em  look  so  before.  Asked  Joseph- 
ine— just  to  try  the  creature — what  she  thought  of  'em. 
She  said,  she  thought  they  threatened  snow — and  shivered 
again.     Was  very  wrong  to  bring  her  with  us. 

What  a  perfect  bower  is  this  place  I  Unconsciously 
called  the  place  a  bower  to  Josephine,  when  the  odious 
thing  replied, — it  wasn't  a  bower  at  all,  but  the  White 
Hart.  Am  convinced  Josephine  has  no  feeling.  Not  a  girl 
at  all,  but,  as  one  might  say,  a  mere  vegetable. 

A  perfect  bower  I  Nestled  and  protected  between  two 
cliffs,  how  confidently — ^how  serenely — ^it  looks  forth  upoa 
the  ocean.  Like  a  bride,  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  con- 
templating— but  with  hope  and  calmness — the  unfathoma- 
ble future  I 
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I  never  felt  so  reconciled — ^Indeed  so  much  in  love  with 
the  sea.  I  am  snre  it  raises  one's  feelings,  and  enlarges  one's 
sympathies.  A  new  mind — I  might  almost  say — seems  to 
well  ifp  to  me  from  its  depths  ! 

And  the  sea  is  spotted  with  boats.  They  look  in  the  dis- 
tance-^ome  of  them  are  such  white  specks — they  look  like 
water  lilies,  tost  by  the  tide.  Yes  ;  water  lilies,  some — ^like 
fairy  boats — bearing  fairy  folks  to  blessed  islands — some, 
like  cradles,  rocking  fairy  babes  to  rest. 

Was  plaintively  busied  with  the  thought,  and  floating  as 
it  were,  had  given  np  the  reins  of  my  imagination  to  the  tide, 
when  that  dreadfal  Josephine  ran  in  with  a  telescope  in  her 
hand,  and  told  me  that  all  those  boats — ^the  lilies  that  I 
thought  'em ! — were  full  of  preventive  men  a  chasing  a 
smuggler — ^the  Sarey  Kilderkmj  I  think  she  called  it.  She 
said  they'd  been  watched  in  the  dreadful  act  of  sinking  their 
supercargo,  and  as  she  further  heard,  of  tying  a  boy  to  him. 
WsLS  in  no  humor  to  be  saddened  by  the  sorrows  and  the 
crimes  of  this  life — wherever  they  may  exist — so  desired  the 
intmder  to  be  gone. 

A  dark-blue  cloud — ^almost  black — dhurries  up  from 
the  sea,  and  there  is  a  sudden  chill  for  May.  But, 
how  beautiful  the  contrast  I  What  a  moral  does  it  teach  I 
That  we  are  never — at  least  not  always — to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  security  ;  but  to  have  a  wary  thought  for  the  tem- 
pest. And  now  the  black  cloud  breaks  like  a  rent  pall 
asunder,  and  the  sunshine  falls  in  showers  through  it. 
Another  moral — ^let  me  treasure  it  I  (I  feel  that  I  wdte 
this  at  the  very  minute,  but  I  can't  help  doing  so.  Some- 
how, the  pen — as  I  think  I  once  heard  dear  Frederick  ob- 
serve— ^the  pen  makes  the  present.  Yesterday  becomes  to- 
day.) 

And  now  how  beautiful  is  the  bower  I     For  now.  May—  ■ 
unclouded  May — ^is  again  in  the  heavens — and  now  the 
ocean,  heaving  like  a  cathedral  organ— 

— And  at  this  moment,  that  dreadful  Josephine  brings  in 
the  landlady — ^somehow  I  don't  like  the  glittering  eyes,  I 
mean  the  sort  of  bold  look  that  that  woman  has,  though  I 
must  say  it,  very  attentive,  very  civil.  The  landlady  wants 
to  know  what  we  should  like  for  dinner  ?    As  if  I  should 

1* 
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eyer  again  tnink  of  dinner  I  She  asks — *'  Is  the  gentleman 
fond  of  mackarel  ? '  What  a  question  I  Kow  can  I  tell  ? 
Where  is  Frederick  ?  She  will  go  on  to  say  that  they  have 
some  wonderful  early  peas^  and  would  I  like  a  duck  ?  I 
say  yes — ^to  be  sure — anything  to  get  rid  of  her  ;  to  be  left, 
for  awhile,  to  the  sweet  solitude  of  my  own  thoughts. 

And  the  ocean  ig  heaving  and  bursting  with  a  torrent  of 
sound — 

When  again  comes  in  the  landlady,  sweeping  the  floor 
with  courtesys,  and  begs  to  beg  my  pardon.  *^  About  the 
duck  ?  Of  course  the  good  gentleman  and  myself  would 
like  to  have  it  stuffed  ?"  A  stuffed  duck  1  And  this  ques- 
tion to  me  I  A  bride  of  one  day  old  I  I  tell  the  teazing 
creature  to  wait  until  Frederick  returns — he  is,  by  the  way, 
a  little  long — and  so  get  rid  of  her. 

I  wish  we  had  gone  at  once  to  France  ;  though,  indeed, 
this  is  very — very  beautiful— so  like  a  bower  I  And  as 
dear  Frederick  says,  "  one  ought  always  to  see  every  bit  of 
one's  country,  before  we  go  abroad."  Dear  papa,  I  remem- 
ber, called  that  a  noble — ^patriotic  sentiment ;  and  Fred- 
erick, I  now  remember,  always  liked  to  utter  thorough  Eng- 
lish sentiments  before  papa.  Still,  I  do  wonder,  if  Frederick 
remains  such  a  patriot,  I  do  wonder  when  we  shall  ever  go 
to  Paris.  Not  bu^  what  I  could  live  and  die  here — I  feel 
that. 

For  I  am  so  happy,  and  being  so  fttll  of  happiness,  I 
ought  to  take  myself  to  task  to  find  out  how,  in  any  way, 
I  can  give  happiness  to  others.  What  shall  I  send  .to 
Mary ?     What  shall  I  buy  for  Margaret ? 

Yes,  I  really  think  I  will  do  it ;  I  never  thought  I  could 
— and  now  I  think,  indeed  I  am  almost  sure,  I  can.  Mary 
— I  know  she  loves  the  dear  dog — Mary  has  often  begged, 
though  in  fun — ^although  I  know  she  loves  her — ^begged  of 
me  to  give  her  darling  Venus.  What  a  dog  that  is  I  But 
I  ought  not  to  be  selfish  ;  no,  so  happy  myself,  I  ought  to 
make  a  sacrifice — and  certainly  such  a  little  sacrifice — when 
it  would  so  please  another. 

I  think  I  really  will  give  Venus  to  Mary.  And  yet  when 
I  think  of  her  ears,  and  her  eyes,  and  her  beautiful  black 
nose  1     For  all  that  I  ought  to  make  a  sacrifice — and  Mary 
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shall  have  her.  Yes  ;  poor  Venus  will  be  better  with 
Mary.  For  I  oibgkt,  as  dear  mother  says,  aud  I  wUl,  when 
I  once  get  home  (our  own  home  !)  to  give  all  my  heart  to 
my  husband  and  my  house.  With  new,  and  as  papa  has 
sometimes  said,  solemn  duties  upon  my  hands,  I  shall  not 
have  much  time  for  Venus.  It  is  decided  then  ;  dear  Mary 
shall  have  her.  I'll  write — the  first  minute  I  have  to  spare 
— I'll  write,  without  a  tear,  and  say  so. 

I  didn't  think  I  could  make  that  sacrifice — ^but  then  soma 
one  else  so  fills  my  thoughts — and  think  so  little  of  it.  How- 
ever, resolved  upon  my  duties,  resolved  upon  not  keeping 
even  the  smallest  corner  of  my  heart  away  from  kirn,  I  will 
complete  the  sacrifice.  Venus  gone,  the  Rajah  shall  go  too. 
Yes  ;  the  parrot  shall  follow  the  spaniel.  Are  not  these 
offerings  ? — though  let  me  not  boast — ^but  are  they  noi 
offerings,  let  me  ask  of  myself,  to  conjugal  duty  ?  There 
never  was  bird  that  talked  like  the  Rajah — never  had  cock- 
atoo such  a  crest,  with  an  eye,  too,  that  when  he  turns  his 
head  on  one  side,  seems  to  go  through  you — ^yet  for  all  that, 
the  Rajah  is  Margaret's.  She  has  more  time  to  talk  to  the 
dear  thing  than  I  shall  have  ;  for,  of  course,  all  my  conver- 
sation is  now  the  right,  the  inalienable  right  of  Frederick. 

Let  me  see.  Is  there  anything  else  I  have  to  give  ? 
No — not  that  I  remember. 

And  I  think  dear  Frederick  does  not  love  Venus  as  he 
ought — considering  whose  she  was — since  the  day  she  bit 
him.  And  I  remember — when  once  the  Rajah  was  in  full 
talk — that  Frederick  asked  Captain  Mango,  in  his  odd  way, 
if  they  didn't  put  parrots  in  pies  in  India  ?  And  when  the 
Captain  said  they  did,  I  do  remember  that  Frederick,  with  a 
strange  quiver  of  his  mouth — (I  may  say  a  quiver,  indeed, J 
— said  he  should  very  much  like  to  eat  a  parrot  pie. 

Well,  the  sacrifice  is  complete.  And  I  will  write  to 
Margaret,  and  she  shall  have  the  Rajah. 

How  calm,  yet  how  enlarged  one's  feelings,  when — after 
a  struggle  or  two — one  knows  one  has  surrendered  what  one 
ought  1 — 

My  fii*st  sacrifices  to  my  home  !  My  first  offerings,  of 
the  kind,  upon  the  altar  of  my  hearth-stone. 

Mary  has  time  and  plenty  to  comb  and  pet  Venus.     And 
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dear  Margaret — ^whom  can  she  better  amuse — who  can  be 
more  delighted  with  her  prattle  than  the  Rajah?  And 
then,  when  I  like,  I  can  always  see  them. 

I  don't  know  that  I  quite  like  the  name  of  our  house. 
Thb  FLrrcH  I  I  can't  say  I  like  it.  What  dear  mamma 
said  is  quite  true.  It's  open  to  a  joke.  And,  my  dear 
Lotty — ^said  dear  mamma— in  your  journey  through  life  ;  ia 
your  pilgrimage  through  the  vale,  always  avoid  what  is  open 
to  a  joke.  And  then  papa — ^in  his  odd  way — ^rubbed  his 
Bpectacles  and  laughed. 

At  the  same  time,  what  a  paradise  our  FLrrcH — ^if  Flitch 
it  is  to  be — shall  be  made —  I  Quite  an  Eden  1  I  shall 
collect  all  sorts  of  wild  flower  roots  to  take  home  and  set  in 
the  garden — all  beautiful  recollections  to  grow  and  grow  for 
many  years  to  come,  of  this  time. 

But  at  this  moment  I  hear  his  foot  on  the  stairs. 

I  must  write  it  again.  Frederick  never  looked  so  hand- 
some ! 

-^  SlTUBDAT,  May  S,  1*— 

A  MORE  lovely  morning  than  yesterday  I  And  yet  when 
I  told  Josephine  that  we  were  going  out,  she  hoped,  she 
said,  I  would  wrap  up  well — ^for  she  was  sure,  if  she  knew 
anything  of  the  weather — ^that  it  would  snow.  The  gar- 
dener of  the  hotel  had  told  her  it  woiUd  snow.  That  girl  is 
a  creature  of  ice. 

Frederick,  having  gone  on  the  beach  just  to  look  at  the 
weather,  as  he  said,  I  am  left  alone  to  thank  goodness  for 
such  a  husband. 

And  that  thought — ^as  if  it  ever  left  me  I — brings  me 
again  to  Venus  and  dear  Mary,  and  the  Rajah  and  sweet 
Margaret.  Both  dog  and  cockatoo — much  as  I  did  and  do 
love  'em — shall  go.  Our  higher  duties  are — ^as  good  Mr. 
Winesop,  the  dear  good  creature  that  made  us  one-^-our 
higher  duties,  as  that  good  man  beautifully  said,  when  he 
proposed  our  health  and  happiness  on  Thursday — our  higher 
duties  should  ever  be  our  first  thought. 

And  now,  Josephine  comes  in  with  a  nosegay  of  wall-flow- 
ers, and  says  they're  from  the  landlady,  with  her  compliments; 
that  the  season  is  so  backward,  she  can't  do  any  better. 
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Josephine  vnil  hang  abont  and  want  to  know,  if  I'm  de- 
iermined  to  go  out  ?  She  doesn't  think  her  master  means  to 
go  out.  Ask  her  how  she  presumes  to  know  what  ker  mas" 
ter  means  ?  She'll  allow  me  to  mean  for  him — and  that  I 
told  her  ;  and  it  was  the  first  thought  of  ill-temper  that  1 
have  had  since  I  don't  know  when— which  made  me  the 
more  angry  that  it  was  so. 

The  sky  is  overcast ;  and  Josephine,  with  a  real  look  of 
interest  in  her  face,  says  she's  so  sorry  I  didn't  bring  my 
furs  with  me.  But  then — as  the  girl  discreetly  enough 
remarked — ^who  was  to  expect  to  want  fur  in  May  ?  The 
poor  thing  has,  I  believe,  a  real  regard  for  me. 

The  sky  is  darker,  and  the  wind  is  rising.  Josephine, 
with  a  shudder,  declares  it's  terrific,  horrid  weather — and  is 
bound  for  it  that  it's  ten  times  warmer  at  home.  I  desire 
her,  as  a  young  woman,  and  particularly  in  her  situation, 
not  to  make  use  of  strong  words — language  that  does  not 
become  her.  Indeed,  what  is  a  waiting-maid  to  know  of 
terrific  and  horrid, 

Josephine — she  is  a  droll  gu'l,  makes  me  laugh  1 — Joseph- 
ine begs  my  pardon  ;  says  she  was  only  thinking  if  May's 
been  &e  this  in  London,  what  a  shocking  season  the  chim- 
neynsweepers  must  have  had  I 

After  all,  I  can't  but  say  to  myself,  what  is  weather  ? 
And  what  poor,  unhappy  things  we  must  be,  when  we  can- 
not make  our  own  weather !  Yes — when  we  cannot  glow  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  heart !  I  am  sure  we  always  shall.  And 
then,  how  summer  may  always  r&^n  at  the  hearth !  Always, 
whatever  rages  without, 

Josephine  says  that  the  gardener  tells  her  there'll  never 
have  been,  since  he  was  an  inhabitant,  such  a  year  for  fruit. 
All  the  things  cut  to  the  hearts.  And  not  a  peach — ^no, 
not  so  much  as  a  cherry  for  love  or  money.  And  what, 
ma'am — asks  that  odd  girl — what,  ma'am,  are  we  to  do  then  ? 
she  says  we  can't  make  cherries.  At  which  I  laugh  to  myself. 
Love — when  money  canH — may  make  even  cherries. 

The  sky  gets  really  black,  and  the  wind  rises,  and-  how 
the  waves  tumble.  Josephine  says  they're  beginning  to  rear 
up  on  their  hind  legs  like  white  hoi  ses !  What  a  strange 
creature  ! 
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Well,  it  is  weather  for  May  I  Where  caa  Frederick  be  ? 
Josephine,  the  cruel  girl,  says — looking  so  odd — she  trusta 
master's  not  gone  to  bathe.  Hopes  she's  not  offending  me, 
bat  begs  to  know  if— in  case  of  anything — master  can 
swim? 

I  know  it's  foolish,  but  feel  such  a  cold  twitch  of  the 
heart,  and  a  faintness  that — that  makes  me  call  her  a  silly 
girl.  And  then  I  bid  her  bring  me  the  telescope — it  sweeps 
the  beach,  as  dear  Frederick  says — that  I  may  just  look 
out — just  aipeep. 

She  goes  away,  and  it's  an  age  until  she  comes  back. 
And  then  she  comes,  and  tells  me  that  the  old  gentleman 
above  insists  upon  keeping  the  glass,  as  he's  watching  a  lug- 
ger— I  think  she  says — ^in  the  offing,  and  with  his  compli- 
ments the  lady  shall  have  the  telescope  as  soon  as  she  goes 
entirely  to  pieces. 

With  all  the  wife  in  my  bosom,  I  am  about  to  rush  for 
my  bonnet — when  the  landlady  runs  in  with  the  glass. 
Says  she's  all  but  snatched  it  from  the  old  gentleman,  as  she 
knows  what  a  young  wife's  feelings  must  be.  The  woman  is 
really  a  kind  creature— and  looking  so  motherly.  How 
foolish,  very  often  are  first  impressions  I 
'  I  look  out,  above  and  below,  and  there  is  no  Frederick. 
Perhaps,  says  the  cruel  Josephine — ^perhaps  he's  swimming, 
and  begs  me  to  take  comfort  and  look  again.  He  is  not 
swimming  ;  the  mere  idea  is  of  course  ridiculous  ;  but  as  far 
as  the  telescope  can  sweep,  he  is  not  swimming. 

The  telescope  begins  to  tremble  in  my  hand-^but  it's  very 
ridiculous.  I  can't  see  the  least  signs  of  a  human  being. 
Yes — there's  something  turns  the  corner  of  the  cliflP.  Some- 
thing ;  and  Josephine  asks  if  it's  something  alive  ?  I  look 
and  look — ^it  is  but  a  speck,  and  yet  it  is — ^my  heart  tells  me 
so — ^it  is  my  own  Frederick  I 

The  speck  increases  ;  and  now — I  can  see  the  very  curls 
of  his  hair.  He  sees  me  and  waves  his  hand — ^and  now  he 
runs,  and  how  beautifully,  how  gracefully  he  does  run  1 

I  put  down  the  telescope,  and  just  look  in  the  glass. 
And  now  the  sky  'clears  up  again — for  a  bit  of  blue,  like  a 
blue  eye  looks  out  and — 

Frederick  runs  into  the  room.     He  never  did  look  Sf# 
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beantifal.  With  such  a  glow — each  a  sparkling  look— -Bach 
a — ^but  it's  no  use  ;  words  seem  to  fcamJt  awa/y  at'  some 
things. 

And  now  the  landlady  comes  and  says  the  luncheon's 
ready  if  we're  ready.  Dear  Frederick  cries,  Let^s  have  it — 
and  then  says  to  me,  he's  so  hun^y,  he  could  eat  a  lire 
Capid.  And  then  I  call  him — and  he  laughs— quite  a  can- 
nibal. 

I  never  did  see  him  eat,  and — ^indeed,  my  appetite  is 
improved  with  the  sea  air — ^but  I  never  did  see  him  devour  so. 
Quite  shocking. 

The  weather  dears  up,  and  as  we  had  such  a  very  little 
walk  yesterday — -just  down  to  the  beach  and  no  more — 
Frederick  says  if  I'll  brave  the  elements,  we'll  walk  and  look 
at  the  diurch.  The  spire  looks  so  pretty  froni  the  bed-room 
window,  that  I'm  sure,  it's  quite  a  little  dove  of  a  church, 
nestled  among  the  trees. 

Well,  we  go  out.  Dear  fellow  I  he  will  put  on  my  upper 
shoes  himself,  looking,  as  I  couldn't  help  observing,  looking 
a  little  anxious  at  the  thinness  of  the  soUsj  which  he  says  he 
shall  reform — pulling  on  my  overshoes,  and  tightening  my 
shawl  so  about  me,  that  I  ask  him  if  he  thinks  he's  roiling 
up  a  mummy — and  he  says  no  ;  quite  the  reverse  ;  and  so  with 
a  deal  of — no,  I  won't  call  it  nonsense,  though  I  want  a 
word — ^we  find  ourselves  in  the  garden,  and  through  the 
other  gate  into  the  meadow  that  leads — ^the  landlady  told 
me — ^the  prettiest  lover's  walk  in  the  world,  to  the  church. 

And  it  is  beautiful !  (I  find  that  I  am  writing  all  this— 
and  it  seems  more  real — all  as  if  at  the  very  minute,  and  I 
had  my  pen  and  ink  and  paper  in  one  hand,  and  my  other  in 
Frederick's  arm,  though — to  be  sure — ^I  don't  know  how 
that  could  be  \)  But  it  is  beautiful ;  for  the  sky  is  quite 
blue  again,  and  the  clouds  have  rolled  themselves  off,  and 
heaped  themselves  into  mountains  of  snow,  and  all  is  as  blue 
between — as  Frederick  says — as  someho^s  eyes. 

How  green  the  grass  is  I  And  how  beautiful  the  sheep 
are  ?  I  never  did  see  such  sheep.  So  elegant  of  shape,  so 
meek  of  face,  so  white  in  wool — quite  like  sheep  in  Arcadia. 
And  so  I  remark  to  Frederick,  and  he  says  I  am  quite  right. 
The  real  Southdowns  all  come  from  Arcadia.     And  then  the 
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skeep-hell  /  I  am  sare  I  shall  think  of  that  sheep-hell,  think  of 
it,  wlien  I've  as  much  silver  in  my  hair — ^if  it  comes  to  that 
— as  there  is  sweet  silver  in  its  sound.  What  beautiful 
music  I  And  I  must  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times,  and 
never  heard  it  sound  so  before.  What  dull  ears  I  must 
have  had.  For  now,  with  these  green  meadows  so  quiet  all 
around  us  ;  with  the  dear  graceful  sheep,  and  the  sound  of 
the  sheep-bell,  it  seems  to  me  music  for  the  hedge  flower-buds 
to  open  their  little  mouths  to,  and  drink  up  the  music  in  the 
silver  drops  that  run  down  to  their  dear— dear  little  hearts. 
Now,  what  nonsense  I  camH  help  writing  I 

With  what  a  gush  comes  the  perfume  of  the  May  that, 
bad  as  they  say  the  season  is,  loads  the  hedges  1  What 
lumps  of  blossom  I  I  bid  Frederick  pluck  a  piece — one 
piece — ^for  my  flower  diary  of  the  month — ^this  halppy,  happy ^ 
happy  month  I  (Yesterday — I  forgot  to  put  that' down- 
yesterday  I  marked  with  a  wild  heartsease.) 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  pretty  ?  anything  so  charm- 
ing ?  Whilst  Frederick  is  plucking  the  hawthorn,  a  wed- 
ding, a  country  wedding,  comes  through  the  gate.  They 
are  coming  back  from  church.  The  bride — such  a  sweet  lit- 
tle wHdnrose  of  a  thing — and  the  bridegroom  so  brown  and 
handsome  I  I  can't  tell  how  it  is*  but  when  I  look  into  the 
happy  bride's  innocent,  happy  face,  the  tears  come  to  my 
eyes,  and  I  feel  for  the  moment  towards  her  like  a  sister.  I 
kiss  my  hand  to  her,  and  she  stops  and  makes  the  prettiest 
courtesy ;  and  Frederick — well,  I  dever  was  so  proud  of  him 
-—as  though  he  felt  even  through  his  arm  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind — ^Frederick,  in  his  frank  way,  goes  up  to  the 
bridegroom  and  shakes  his  hand,  and  wishes  him  all  happi- 


And  so  we  both  go  our  way  ;  we  towards  the  church,  and 
the  yowng  married  folks  home  to  their  wedding  dinner.  Ghd 
Uess  them  !    I  must  write  that. 

How  beautiful  are  the  meadows  1  So  swelling — so  rich. 
And  we  walk,  but  still  the  churdfi  is  a  little  further  than 
Frederick  thought.  And  now  the  clouds  gather  thick  and 
black  again,  and  the  wind  rises,  and— without  thinking  of  it 
— I  do  shiver.  It  is  as  far  to  go  back  as  to  go  on.  The 
wind  howls^-and,  as  if  discharged  from  twenty  tlumsa/ad 
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gmns^  as  Frederick  says — and  withoat  any  warning,  showers 
of  hail. 

Frederick  lifts  me  up — for  all  the  world  like  a  baby,  I 
laughing  all  the  time — and  rons  with  me  under  a  large  tree. 
He  vfill  take  off  his  over-coat,  and  wrap  aboat  me.  And 
still  the  hail  comes  down,  catting  even  through  the  leayes, 
aad  bounding  and  jumping  about  us.  Frederick  looks  just 
as  Bonj  as  if— dear  fellow  I-^e  could  help  it. 

Pm  smothered  with  hail  stones,  but  I  laugh,  and  call 'em 
sugar-plums.  To  humor  me,  he  says  they  are  sugar-plums. 
Wonders  haw  they'll  taste !  And  then,  with  his  very  lips, 
takes  one,  or  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them  from  between  my 
throat  and  my  collar. 

We  hear  a  cart— yes,  a  covered  cart — ^in  the  road.  And 
we  get  home — ^that  is  to  the  White  Hart— red,  and  rumpled 
and  happy. 

Sunday,  May  4, 18— 
WxATHiR  beautiful  I  may  say  quite  Sabbath  weather. 
Somehow,  afraid  to  be  a  little  late  at  church  ;  and  so,  real* 
ly,  as  I  told  Frederick,  don't  half  dress  myself,  going  out 
quite  a  figure.  Wonder  what  the  people  will  think  1  In 
his  grave,  sly  way,  Fred  tells  me  to  calm  my  anguish  ;  and 
that  as  we're  going  to  church,  he  has  the  liveliest  hope  that 
the  congpregation  will  charitably  construe  my  bonnet,  and 
undergo  my  gown  with  Christian  resignation.  He  assures 
me  that  people  don't  think  ;  that  people  don't  trouble  their 
heads  with  people ;  and  that  even  were  I  to  go  to  church 
the  greatest  fright  that  could  be,  people  would  know  nothing 
of  the  matter  :  would  eat  their  dinners ;  and  at  bed-time 
positively  go  to  sleep  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  all 
this  long  speech  he  made,  looking  in  my  eyes  in  his  sly  way 
— all  this  long  speech,  because  I  merely  wondered — when  I 
was  putting  on  my  bonnet  at  the  glass,  what  people  would 
tiiink  ?    What  an  odd  love  of  a  creature  heis ! 

How  lovely  the  walk  to  the  church  I  The  grass  and 
hedges  all  so  fresh,  all  as  as  if  they'd  drunk  their  fill  of  the 
rain,  that  still  glitters  in  millions  of  diamond  drops !  Such  a 
freshness  from  the  earth,  sS&  though  it  took  and  breathed  a 
hearty  breath  I    And  the  church-bell  rings  so  cheerfully,  as 
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if  it  called  all  peojde  to  come  and  hear  blessed  tidings— as, 
indeed,  it  does.  And  on  we  walk,  and  the  sheep— those 
dear  sheep — ^look  at  ns  with  their  meek  faces,  and  there  is 
one  dear  little  lamb  that  Frederick  tows  has  leapt  oat  of  the 
frame  and  trotted  all  the  way  from  Borne — ^where  he  once 
saw  it,  when  he  traveled — ont  of  the  frame  of  one  of 
Baphael's  pictures — ^it  has  snch  a  sweet,  speaking  little  face. 
I  tell  Frederick'*  that  I  shonld  like  so  much  to  take  it  home 
with  as — (that  word  Home !  if  it  does'nt  seem  to  get  sweeter 
every jtime  I  speak  it  I) — it  wonld  be  so  pretty  always  to 
have  a  dear  pet  lamb.  Bat  Frederick  answers  that  lambs 
have  a  habit  of  becoming  sheep  ;  and  he  is  afraid  that  sheep, 
pet  them  as  we  may,  do  awaken  In  the  contemplative  mind 
emotions  bordering  on  tornips.     He  is  an  odd  creatore  1 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  people.  The  young  so  fresh  and 
rosy — country  girls  with  such  bright  blood  in  their  faces, 
and  such  brown  and  white  complexions,  and  snch  big  sloe* 
black  eyes — Frederick  prefers  them  blue  ;  but  that,  I  fear 
— no,  I  don't  fear  it — that  is  out  of  compliment  to  a  certain 
person  I — sloe-black  and  sky-blue  when  bluest  and  brightest, 
and  all  looking  so  sweet  and  fresh  as  though  they'd  always 
been  washed  in  May  morning  dew. 

And  young  and  old,  we  see  them  dctHng  the  jfidds  in  all 
directions,  moving  towards  the  church.  And  it  is  the  pret- 
tiest of  churches.  So  old  I  Yet  with  such  a  pleasant 
aspect.  A  small  gray  church  built  of  rugged  stones — and 
with  such  a  peaceful,  cheerful  look  ;  like  an  old,  old  man 
that  had  lived  through  a  long,  long  stormy  life,  and  yet  in 
his  old  age  kept  a  cheerful,  hopeful*  face,  as  though  still 
looking,  not  onward,  but  upward. 

We  enter  the  church,  and  we  are  shown  towards  a  pew. 
Of  course,  I  am  going  in,  when  Frederick  takes  my  arm  in 
his  hand,  and  with  a  gentle  firmness  sways  me  on  one  side, 
and  passes  me  by  him,  seating  me — and  then  seating  himself 
— ^yee,  seating  me  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  on  the  open 
seats,  and  in  no  pew  atoll.  I  was  astonished.  I  am  afraid 
I  was  fnore  than  astonished.  I  felt,  yes — ^positively  angry  • 
and  tried  to  give  him  a  look  ;  but  I  might  just  as  well  have 
looked  at  one  of  the  stone  cherubim  on  the  wall-^^  wouldnH 
see  it. 
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But  I  had  cause  to  be  angry  I  For  jnst  beside  me — jes, 
positively  next  to  me — ^there  was  an  old  dame,  I  do  think 
nothing  more  than  a  laborer's  wife,  in  a  red  cloak,  and  next 
to  her  her  husband,  quite  a  peasant — ^and  I  did  feel  my  face 
OS  red  as  that  cloak,  and  was  quite  in  a  twitter.  I  do  think 
I  should  have  left  the  church  if  I  could  have  gone  out — ^but 
Frederick — the  provoking  creature — as  if  he  had  foreseen 
ihai^  sat  like  a  rock  before  me.  Well,  to  mend  the  matter, 
and  to  put  me  almost  in  a  ^passion,  who  should  come  in — ^in 
such  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  yes,  a  bonnet,  too,  with  staring  corn- 
flowers and  poppies  in  it — ^as  if  anybody  wore  corn-flowers 
and  poppies  in  May — but  who  should  come  into  the  church, 
and  like  her  impudence  I  sit  herself  immediately  behind  me 
but — Josephine  ?  I  nudged  Frederick — but  as  if  he  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  say — he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than 
if  I'd  been  the  strangest  stronger.  I  nudged  him  again,  when 
—opening  his  prayer-book — he  gave  it  to.  me  with  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  say — ^Attend  to  that. 

Well,  the  service  began— or  begins,  for  my  pen  will  get 
back  to  the  present.  The  service  begins  ;  and  by  degrees  I 
get  calmer,  though  not  so  tranquil — I  feel  that — ^as  I  ought 
to  be.  And  I  do  catch  myself  looking  round  at  the  pews — 
and  positively  do  see  in  one  of  them  the  landlady  of  our 
house,  of  the  White  Hart ;  who — ^and  this  does  astonish  me 
doesn't  seem  surprised  to  see  me  where  I  am.  Indeed,  not 
a  single  person  in  any  of  the  pews  appears  to  think  the  least 
of  the  matter! 

The  service  continues,  and  the  clergyman — a  mild,  sweet- 
voiced  old  man  I — at  length  begins  the  sermon.  The  text 
is — "  And  when  the  devil  left  Him,  angels  came  and  ministered 
unto  Him." 

Such  a  beautiful  discourse  I  The  dear,  good  man's 
words  faU  like  soft,  refreshing  rain.  "  And  so  it  is,  my 
brethren*' — ^he  says — "  so  it  is  with  us  in  the  world  ;  with 
every  one  of  us.  We  are  rewarded  for  every  triumph  we 
make  over  temptation.  I  will  suppose  that  there  are  among 
us  many  who  have  struggled  against  the  vanity  of  vain 
pleasures  ;  many  who  have  put  down  evil  thoughts  with  a 
strong  will ;  many  who,  after  a  long,  and  it  may  be,  an 
uncertain  conflict  with  the  seduction  of  the  world  at  length 
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have  trinmphed.  I  will  put  it  to  them-— to  answer  in  the 
sanctity  of  their  own  consciences — ^whether,  when  they  have 
sombated  and  so  prevailed  against  the  Evil,  compelling  and 
driving  it  into  ntter  darkness  from  them— I  pnt  it  to  them, 
whether  their  hearts  have  not  softened  and  melted  within 
them  ;  whether  they  have  not  felt  in  their  bosoms  a  seraphic 
inflaence.  They  have  so  felt  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be.  Yes,  my  friends  ;  no  sooner  shall 
you  have  driven  from  you  the  tempting  demon  of  pride,  of 
vanity,  of  anger — no  sooner  shall  the  devil  have  left  you, 
than  angels  will  come  and  minister  unto  you." 

The  tears  roll  down  my  face  ;  and  I  feel  so  happy  and  so 
humbled  ;  and  so  ashamed  that  I  had  shrunk — and  couldn't 
help  it — shrunk  from  the  very  touch  of  the  dear  old  soul's 
scarlet  cloak  as  though  there  had  been- the  scarlet  fever  in 
it.  But  now,  I  felt  so  happy — and  the  happier  the  more  I 
wept ;  and  I  felt  the  pressure  of  Fredericks  arm  as  though 
his  heart  was  at  that  moment — hearing  me  sob— at  that 
moment  growing  towards  me.  The  service  is  over,  and  the 
people  leave  the  church.  Again  in  the  church-yard,  it  is 
pretty — beautiful — ^to  see  knots  of  people  in  threes  and 
fours — ^married  children  from  distant  villages  greeting  father 
and  mother — grandchildren — ^here  and  there  the  tiniest  baby  * 
— kissed  and  danced  by  granny  and  grandsire  1 

Without  a  word,  but  with  the  same  consent,  we  wander 
about  the  church-yard,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  we  are  alone 
in  it.  What  a  beautiful  spot  I  What  a  place — as  Frederick^ 
afterwards  said — what  a  place  for  the  iBftvitable  sleep  ! 

We  wander  about,  and  without  saying  a  word,  read  the 
tomb-stones. 

"  This  is  very  «ad  ;  worse  than  sad  1"  says  Frederick. 
"  Here  we  are  required  to  ponder  the  vanities  of  life,  remem- 
bering that  he  who  lies  below— he,  who  in  the  fullness  of 
health  and  hope,  was  snatched  from  life  at  twenty-three — ^is 
Ho^a  prey  to  the  devouring  worm.     This  is  very  foolish." 

"Foolish  I"  I  cry,  surprised. 

>      "  Foolish,  my  love,"  said  Frederick  ;  "  very,  very  foolish, 

aid  very,  very  untrue.     What  has  the  worm  to  do  with 

plm,  more  than  had  the  moth  that  may  have  eaten  into  his 

¥d6t-off  coat  ?    What  was  put  here,  but  his  coat  of  flesh  and 
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bone — ^his  garment  of  earth  ?  No,  no ;  let  the  cheerfdl 
hope  that  is  the  vitality  of  oar  faith  write  «iy  epitaph.  No 
worms  forme." 

I  can't  saj  a  word — ^not  a  word.  So  we  pasdfrom  grave 
to  grave,  and  I  give  a  look  homewards  ;  and  we  are  about 
to  go  thither,  when  we  both  together  stop  at  a  tomb-stone. 
It  bears  this  word — ^these  verses,  and  no  more  :— 

"  Poor  child  of  grief,  bj  faithless  tows  betrajM, 
At  length  from  sin  and  sorrow  thou  art  Ctm  ; 

Thv  debt  to  nature  it  is  truly  paid, 
And  wounded  pitf  pays  her  debt  to  thee." 

"  The  heart  that  is  now  a  clod  before  us,"  said  Frederick, 
at  the  same  time  seating  himself  upon  the  grassy  grave, 
"  the  poor  heart,  it  is  plain — ^bitterly  plain — broke  in  the 
trial." 

I  couldn't  say  a  word.  I  sat  down  beside  him.  I  thought 
of  my  vanity,  my  worldliness,  my  pride  in  the  church.  The 
grave  I  sat  upon  seemed  to  reproach,  yet  kindly  teach  me. 
I  p^athered  a  daisy — it  was  the  only  one — ^from  Lucy's  grave ; 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  cheerfulness,  the  humility,  the 
constancy  it  should  teach  me,  for  is  not  the  daisy  an  emblem 
of  all  these?  marked  my  first  wedded  Sabbath. 


Monday,  May  5, 18— 
Mobs  rain  ;  and  Josephine,  with  quite  a  pert  manner, 
wonders  if  there  can  be  anything  like  such  weather  at 
Home  1  Says  it  wiH  be  very  dull,  don't  I  think  it  will,  with 
tfuch  weather,  to  remain  shut  up  here,  a  month  ?  I  make  her 
no  answer ;  but  cannot  disguise  it  from  myself  that  the 
weather  is  unpropitious.  ^  Josephine,  with  real  impertinence, 
hopes  when  her  time  comes,  she  shall  have  better  honeymoon 
weather  Nothing  to  look  upon  but  the  wet  sea,  which  is 
always  the  same.  Poor  thing  !  But  then,  as  Frederick 
says,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  give  people  smUmerUs  and 
feelings,  because  we  give  'em  wages.  "  Servants,  my  dear," 
said  Fred,  "  are  not  like  bride-cakes ;  do  what  one  will,  they 
are  not  to  be  made  to  order."    I  am  afraid  he  is  right. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was  sure  he 
would  get  cold,  Frederick  would  go  out,  walking  the  beach. 
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and  climbing  the  cliffs.  I  think  he  might  have  staid  at  home 
when  /  asked  him.  There  is  sense  in  what  Josephine  says  ; 
but,  then,  how  does  she  know  that  we  shall  st&y  here  all  the 
month  ?  Why  should  we  ?  Didn't  Frederick,  in  his  odd 
way,  tell  mamma  that  we  should  take  out  a  roving  eammis* 
sion  ?  Of  cdti^se  we  shall  not  continue  here  ;  I  should  feel 
really  uncomfortable  to  think  so. 

1  ought  to  write  home,  but  somehow  I  cannot.  It  was 
hardly  thoughtful  of  Fred  to  leave  me  all  alone,  and  to  go 
out  in  such  weather,  too,  and  only  to  pick  up  pebbles,  and 
knock  and  chip  at  the  rocks  with  that  hammer  which  he 
always  carries  about  with  him,  and  which,  as  I  almost  told 
him  this  very  morning,  he  seems  now  and  then  to  think 
more  of  than  his  own  wife.  1  felt  my  tongue  very  nearly 
saying  so,  only,  somehow,  my  heart  wouldn't  let  me. 

But  to  be  out  in  such  weather  !  How  can  he  escape  a 
cold  ?  If  the  rain  pouring  down,  and  steaming  up  as  it 
does — ^if  it  doesn't  positively  hide  the  sea  I  I  begin  to  feel 
it  to  be  quite  impossible,  at  least  very  uncomfortable,  to 
have  to  endure  a  month  of  this.  And  at  this  very  minute, 
he  is  in  some  hole  of  the  rocks,  some  cavern,  with  that  pro- 
voking hammer,  for  all  the  world  like  a  smuggler  or  bucca- 
neer, when  he  might  be  so  warm,  and  comfortable,  with  his 
own  vjifty  at  his  ovm  fireside.  I  am  determined,  when  he 
comes  home  to  show  that  I  think  so.  And  now,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  I  ought  to  write  home,  but  I  am  so  rest- 
less, and  do  so  feel  my  temper  rising,  and  yet,  by  the  sudden 
darkness,  I  am  sure  it  will  thunder.  And  he  knows  how 
fearful  I  am  ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  my  only  weakness.  How 
really  frightened  I  am  at  thunder,  and  he  is  not  here  to  pro- 
tect me.     Yes  ;  I  am  determined — I  wiU  be  very  angry. 

And  feeling  this,  I  feel  a  certain  sort  of  satisfaction,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  a  spirit.  It  is  something  to  know 
this,  and  to  do  it. 

And,  at  this  minute,  quite,  as  I  may  say,  warm  with  my 
temper,  Josephine— a  little  abruptly,  certainly,  and  I  am 
about  to  scold  her — Josephine  brings  in  an  old  woman,  who, 
she  says,  has  the  privilege  of  the  White  Hart — an  old 
woman  with  a  basket  full  of  nosegays.  I  am  really  in  no 
humor  to  think  of  flowers,  or  to  say  a  single  word  to  old 
women. 
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Poor  soul  I  if  it  isn't  the  very  old  woman  whom  I  sat  next 
to  yesterday  in  the  middle  of  the  church  1  I  can't  say,  if 
I  don't  feel  humbled  to  see  her.  But  why  should  I — ^when 
the  landlady  herself  saw  me,  and  therefore  knows  aM  about  it 
And  why  cant  I  feel  just  as  I  felt  in  the  fniddle  of  the  sermon 
yesterday  ?  Why  should  not  Sunday  feelings  and  Monday 
feelings  towards  smch  people  be  just  the  same  f  And  yet  they 
are  not.  No  ;  I  will  not  hide  it  from  myself.  I  don^t  feel 
towards  her,  in  her  working-day  darned  and  faded  cloak,  as 
I  did  yesterday,  when  both  of  us  were  dressed  for  the  Sab- 
inUh,  I'm  afraid  to  confess  it,  but  I  do  think  Frederick's 
right ;  we  are  wont  to  dress  our  hearts  for  the  Sunday,  and 
undress  them  again  when  the  Sundaffs  over  "Sunday's 
heart  in  church,"  says  Frederick,  "  is,  somehow,  not  Mon- 
day's heart  in  business."    Why  shouldn't  it  be  ? 

And  with  this  thought  I  turn  to  the  poor  old  thing  ;  and 
if  her  cloak  isn't  (kenched  through  and  through — and  I  have 
been  sitting  here  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  comfort ;  and 
her  basket — ^poor  heart  I — with  just  a  few  bunches  of  wall- 
flowers and  polyanthuses-*such  a  few  I — ^to  buy  bread,  and 
clothes,  and  home.  And  yet  the  old  sonl  seems  so  happy— 
and  the  flowers  so  bright,  so  balmy  through  the  rain-drops 
that  hang  about  them — ^that  they  make  me  feel  remorseful, 
yes,  and  something  more,  smiling  so  cheerfully,  so  sweetly, 
through  thdr  tears. 

And  the  poor  old  soul  tells  me  that  she  is  the  grand- 
mother of  the  pretty  girl — ^the  little  bride — ^that  Fred  and  I 
met  coming  from  church  ;  and  she  is  so  good,  so  industrions, 
so  dutiful.  I  promise  to  go  and  see  her — ^and  so^  the  poor 
old  woman  goes  her  way,  leaving  me  a  nosegay,  and  wishing 
me  all  sorts  of  things,  that  I  only  hope  I  may  be  worthy  a 
tithe  of  them. 

And — ^while  I  have  been  talking  to  the  old  woman — ^the 
sky  has  cleared  up,  and  there  has  been  no  tkimder  after  nU. 
What  a  deal  of  anxiety  I  have  wasted — what  a  needless 
flutter  I  have  been  in,  and  no  thv/nder  after  all. 

Here  is  Frederick,  close  below — and  walking  as  leisurely 
as-«well,  I  do  feel  just  a  little^>f  the  rebel,  and — no,  I'll  put 
the  tempter  down—J!  will. 

He  comes  into  the  room  with  his  glowing,  open,  happy  , 
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face,  as  if  no  storm  had'  threatened — as  if,  indeed,  novhirig 
had  occnrred.  And  then,  his  coat's  as  dry,  and  he  seema 
as  comfortable  and,  if  I  may  nse  the  word,  cosey,  that — ^ia 
suck  weather,  where  conld  he  have  been. 

I  do  feel  a  little  hot  and  a  little  cold,  and  I  can't  help  it. 
So  without  saying  a  word — ^bat  with  a  smile,  thongh  it  cosi 
me  something,  and  a  real  smile  necer  does — ^bnt  with  a  smtle^ 
I  leave  the  room — ^yes ;  I  leave  the  room,  skwttvng  the  door 
as  I  go  out.     Yes  ;  I  believe  I  did  shut  the  door. 

Half-an-honr,  and  I  am  again  looking  over  Frederick,  who 
sits  with  bits  of  rock  and  stones  before  him,  which,  in  his 
strange  way,  he  calls  the  great  globus  register,  written  in 
granite. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  I,  wanting  to  say  something, 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  that  epitaph — ^tbe  epitaph,  my  love, 
we  read  yesterday." 

"  What,  since  you  left  the  room  ?  Well,  my  dear,  your 
manner  of  leaving  it  made  me  think  of  another  epitaph — 
indeed,  quite  another  sort — ^written  by  a  loving  widower 
upon  his  gentle  wife — for  the  epitaph  said  everything  for 
her — ^though,  as  you  may  think,  in  an  odd  fashion." 

"  What  wag  it  ?"  said  I. 

"  Simply  this,"  said  Fred,  looking — ^he  canH  help  it — a 
little  mischievous.  After  her  name,  age,  and  time  of 
decease,  there  ran  these  lines  :  She  lived  a  wife  for  fvce-and- 
twenty  years,  arid,  in  all  thai  time,  shb  never  banged  thb 

DOOR  I" 

I  said  nothing,  but  I  felt  the  reproof  I  then  remembered, 
how,  when  I  left  him,  how  I  had  shut  the  doOT.  I  wouldn't 
let  him  see  my  face,  but  hdiind  his  chair,  and  with  my  arms 
about  his  neck,  I  asked,  as  carelessly  as  I  could,  ''And 
where,  dear  Fred,  did  you  see  this  ?" 

"Oh,  in  my  travels,  Lotty,"  said  he.  "Many  strange 
things  I've  heard  of,  seen — you  may  bear  of  them  some  day. 
\  But  Lotty,  love,  there  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  epitaph. 
A  whole  history  of  a  life  of  gentleness.  *  She  Tteoer  bemged 
'''tke>:door  P  Almost  pathetic,"  said  Fred,  slyly,  affecting,  for 
its  household  simplicity.  '  Sfte  never  banged  the  door  P  1% 
ought  to  be  set  to  music  for  familv  voicea  ^ 
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TvBSDAT,  Maif  6,  IS' 

Thb  most  loyelj  of  mornii  gs  I  Sach  a  sky,  and  such  a 
sea — like  a  mirror,  I  ask  Fred  if  it  isn't  like  a  looking-glass ; 
and  in  his  strange  way,  he  says  he's  no  judge  of  such  matters. 
I  ought  to  know  best.  But,  if  he  must  speak,  he  thinks  the 
sea  this  morning  very  like  a  mirror — not  to  be  always  trusted. 
What  does  he  mean  ?  "  Why,  Lotty,  love,  the  sea  shining 
before  us  is  like  a  looking-glass  ;  it  reflects  what  seems  tran* 
quility  and  happiness  ;  but  the  little  clouds  that,  even  now, 
may  be  gathering,  are  not  shown  there.  The  morning  face 
may  beam  in  the  mirror ;  with  never  a  coming  shade  of  the 
noon-day  temper.''  Frederick  really  gets  quite  like  a  schoel- 
master,  and  so  I  almost  tell  him.  ''It  all  looks  bright 
enough  now,''  he  says,  looking  very  wise,  "and  yet,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  before  the  afternoon,  we  have  dirty 
weather." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  ;  quite  impossible."  And  Freder- 
ick makes  no  answer,  but  stares  in  my  eyes,  as  though  I  had 
uttered  something  very  ridiculous,  or  very  dreadful.  But  I 
know  what  it  all  means  ;  yes ;  it  was  settled  that  we  should 
make  a  little  voyage,  tonday,  if  the  weather  was  fine  ;  and 
here  it  is  the  finest,  yes,  all  to  nothing,  the  finest  day  we  have 
had,  and — I'm  afraid,  just  to  show  a  silly  authority  ;  for  at 
any  time,  and  upon  any  occasion,  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
show  one's  power,  when  it's  never  disputed,  is  foolish  at  least, 
if  not  more — ^and  yet,  I  must  suspect  that,  just  for  the  love 
of  power,  Frederick  will  insist  that  to-day  isn't  fine  enough, 
and  won't  go  after  all.     But  I've  made  up  my  mind. 

"  And  you  think  it  impossible,  my  love,"  says  Fred,  "  that 
— ^for  this  day,  at  least — ^the  sea  can  change  ?" 

"  Why,  how  calm,  how  bright,  how  happy  it  looks  I" 

"  See  here,  Lotty,"  and  Fred  turns  me  to  the  chimney 
mirror,  "  see,  how  calm,  how  bright,  how  happy  it  looks  I" 

"Well?" 

"  Do  you  think  'twill  last  all  the  day  ?"  says  Frederick. 

"  What  I " — and  I  was  about  to  say  something  angry,  for 
I  caught  the  little  storm  coming  in  my  features  ;  there  it 
was,  in  the  glass — ^and  I  would  have  no  bad  weather  there^ 
and  so  I  laughed. 

"  Hm  I"  said  Fred.     "  I'm  afraid,  my  love,"  and  h^ 
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looked  very  oddly  from  me  to  tbe  sea,  and  from  the  sea  to  me 
again,  "  I'm  afraid  there'll  be  a  little  storm/' 

**  With  such  a  sky,  and  such  a  sea,  impossible,"  I  cried. 

At  this  very  minute,  in  comes  Josephine,  **  If  you  please, 
sir,  the  sailor  men..  In  half-an-hour,  sir,  they  say  the  boat 
— the  Clipping  Kitty  as  they  call  her,  ma'am  ;  and  wher- 
ever  they  get  such  names  from,  nobody  knows — the  Clipping 
iOtty,  that  is,  the  boat" 

"Tell  the  men  we've  changed  our  mind — ^we  won't  go 
to^ay,"  says  Frederick. 

"  Not  go,  Fred  ?"  and,  I  can't  help  it — I  give  him  a 
look. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  be  it  so,"  says  Fred.  "  In  half-an-hour, 
then  ;  only  d^nd  upon  it,  we  shall  have  a  storm." 

Josephine  walks  very  slowly  towards  the  door ;  stops, 
and  then  turns  back.  "  If  you  please,  ma'am,  you'll  not 
want  me?  I'm  very  fond  of  the  sea,  ma'am,  but  if  the 
weather  gets  up,  I've  nothing  that  will  wash."  And  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  she  trips  away. 

"  I'm  sure,"  and  I  go  towards  the  window,  "  I'm  sure, 
Fred,  you  only  wish  to  frighten  me — ^for  the  ocean  never 
looked  more  calm — like  a  sleeping  beauty."  Frederick 
whistles.  "That  means,"  I  say  to  him,  "that  means,  I 
suppose,  we're  not  to  go  at  all  ?" 

"  Go  I  If  your  heart's  set  upon  it,  you  shall  go,  Lotty  ; 
yes,  to  the  very  bottom." 

I  make  a  little  bit  of  a  start  at  Fred's  composure  ;  but 
directly  recover  mysdf.  "Then  I'd  better  go  and  get 
readv  ?" 

"  Go  I"  says  Fred. 

I  feel  almost  about  to  cry,  but  spirit — ^it's  a  great  com* 
fort,  and  a  sweet  support — spirit  comes  to  my  help,  and  I 
leave  the  room  with  a  sort  of  smile,  and  already  hold  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  am  about  to  give  it — ^before  I  know 
what  I'm  doing — such  a  pull  to,  when,  oddly  enough,  I  shut 
it  so  softly,  as  though  it  was  the  door  of  a  jewel-Ksabinet.  I 
could  almost  vow  I  heard  Fred  titter. 

That  cowardly  creature,  Josephine,  comes  about  me,  and 
begins  to  say  she  should  be  so  glad  to  go,  only  that  what 
she  has  won't  wash — ^which  I  know  is  not  quite  true — w^ 
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HioreoTer  she'd  an  ngly  dream  last  night,  how  titat  a  mer- 
maid would  comb  lier  hair  for  her  with  htr  comb — and  how 
she  would  make  her  look  into  htr  glass — and  how  when  she 
saw  herself  there,  she  saw  nothing  but  a  death's-head,  and 
not  a  morsel  like  herself,  and  how 

But  I  desire  her  to  hold  her  tongue  and  take  herself  away, 
and  it's  wonderful  how  soon  she  obeys  me.  I  look  out  at 
the  window  ;  and  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  weather  ;  it 
onddnH  be  more  auspicious  ;  and  Frederick  shanH  frighten 
me  1 

"  You'll  wrap  up  more  than  that,  Lotty  ?"  says  Fred,  as 
I  join  him.  "  Where's  your  cloak,  and  your  dreadnought 
bonnet  ?"  as  if  I  had  such  a  thing. 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  very  well,  such  weather  as  ^^;  and 
why  should  I  make  myself  a  figure  ?" 

Fred  is  perfectly  satisfied.  Not  another  word  does  he 
utter.  The  landlady  begs  to  know  what  time  we  shlill  be 
back  ?     "To  dinner,  of  course,"  I  say. 

•'  With  luck,"  adds  Frederick,  and  not  another  word. 
My  heart  a  little  misgives  me,  but  Fred  offers  hm  arm,  and 
away  we  go  to  the  beach,  that  girl  Josephine  following  with 
a  basket,  for  the  landlady  knows  we  shall  want  something 
— ^people  always  do  at  feea.  The  boat  is  a  beautiftil  boat ; 
and  the  men — three  of  them — such  sailor-looking  men,  I'm 
sure  we  could  go  round  the  world  with  them.  Frederick 
says  something  aside  to  the  captain,  and  he  casts  his  eye  up, 
and  says — "Perhaps,  a  capfull,  sir  I"  What  can  he  mean 
by  a  capfull  ?  However,  we  are  in  the  boat.  "  A  pleasant 
sail,  ma'am,"  says  somebody — ^I  think  Josephine  ;  for  in 
half-a-minute  we  seem  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  with 
the  sail  fluttering,  and  I  never  could  have  thought — ^looking 
as  I  did  from  the  window,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  from  the 
beach — that  the  sea  could  be  so  rough  ! 

I  say  nothing,  but  I  can't  help  observing  that  Fred 
speaks,  in  a  low  voice,  something  to  the  man  who  is  steering. 
And  the  man,  with  the  same  cast  of  the  eye  at  the  clouds, 
again  says — "  Well,  it  may  be-^-just  a  capfiiU." 

We  seem  to  have  been  only  a  few  minutes. on  the  water, 
and  already  the  land  so  far  away  !  "  Charming  sail,  isn't 
it,  Lotty  ?"  says  Fred  ;  and  I  say  nothing,  but  I  feel  that  I 
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«iD,  whether  or  no,  smUing  ;  for  really  I  had  no  idea  that, 
in  so  short  a  time,  the  sea  conld  have  been  so  very  rough. 

"  What  sort  of  a  wind  is  it  ?"  I  ask,  with  all  my  best  bold- 
ness, of  the  steersman. 

"A  sojer's  wind,  my  lady,''  answers  the  man. 

"  A  soldier's  wind  I  Why,  what  do  soldiers,  who  are 
always  on  shore,  what  do  they  " 

*'  Sojer's  wind,  my  lady,"  replies  the  man — and  Frederick 's 
laughing  to  himself,  "  sojer's  wind,  means  this  :  you  can  sail 
either  one  way  or  'tother  with  it ;  only  you  must  look  arter 
the  tide." 

"  I  apprehend,"  is  my  remark  ;  aud — ^the  feeling  is  forced 
upon  me — I  could  not  have  imagined  it  was  so  rough. 
*  What's  that  ?"  and  I  seize  hold  of  Frederick. 

"  Nothing,  my  lady.  Only  shipped  a  bit  o'  sea.  Doesn't 
do  it  in  common  ;  for  Clipping  Kit  '11  go  over  anything. 
Like  me,  my  lady,  never  takes  a  drop  of  water."  And  at 
the  creature's  words,  a  wave  as  big  as  a  house  bursts  right 
upon  us  I     I  scream,  and  dig  my  fingers  in  Frederick. 

"  We'd  better  go  about,"  says  Fred,  and  I  follow  his  eye 
as  it  glances  above,  and  see  the  clouds  black  and  threaten- 
ing, and  I  creep  still  closer— closer  to  him. 

"  Stand  in  for  shore,"  says  Fred,  and  the  sailor  shakes 
his  head  ;  and  as  if  at  the  motion,  the  rain  pours  suddenly 
down  upon  us,  and  the  wind  howls,  and  the  boat  is  all  going 
over,  and  my  cheek  feels  the  heart  of  Fred  beating,  when 
the  sail  flutters  all  loose,  and  we're  tossed  up  and  down — op 
%nd  down — with  the  waves  like  huge  monsters,  every  one 
of  'em  threatening  to  burst  in  and  devour  us,  boat  and  all. 

I  don't  say  a  word,  but  creep  closer,  closer  to  Fred; 
because,  for  a  moment,.!  did  feel  as  if  it  were  all  my  fault, 
and  his  life — ^his  precious  life — was  on  my  head.  And  all 
the  time,  he  is  so  calm,  so  gentle — and  his  lips  touch  my 
face,  and  my  heart  ls*meited. 

" Stand  in  for.home,"  cries  Fred. 

"  Not  to  be^done,  sir  ;  all  albng  of  the  tide.  We  must 
put  in  at  ChoQghcliff,  says  the  steersman. 

Frederick  makes  no  answer  ;  but  I  follow  his  eyes.  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  so.  Lotty,  love,"  and  he  looks  down  on 
me,  "Lotty,  we  shall  be  late  for  dinner  ;  and  we  must  dine, 
too,  in  new  quarters." 
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I  say  nothing — am  say  nothing — ^but  creep  closer,  closer 
to  him  ;  for  it  is  all  my  fault. 

The  wind  still  rises,  and  I  watch  the  faces  of  the  sailors, 
and  I  think  they  look  serious,  anxions.  I  try  to  appear 
confident.     I  try  to  smile,  and  speak  to  one  of  the  men. 

"  Have  you  any  children  V* 

"  Six,"  says  the  man,  without  looking  at  me  ;  and  peals 
of  thunder  break  all  about  us. 

Again  the  wind — and  again  the  boat 

A  moment,  and  I  see  all — ^all.  The  church— -our  wed- 
ding— ^my  mother,  father,  all — ^I  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells 
coming  and  going 

Three  hours  only,  he  tells  me,  by  the  elock--^but  by  the 
heart  how  long  I — and  I  am  safe  ;  I  know  I  am  safe. 
Strange  faces  are  about  me  ;  but  my  hand  is  in  his,  his  eyea 
on  my  eyes,  and  his  breath  upon  my  face. 


WSDMB8D1.Y,  May  7,  18— 

Did  I  EVER  think  I  should  sleep  in  such  a  bed-room  f 
And  could  I  ever  believe  I  should  be  so  grateful— so  full, 
80  overflowing  with  thanksgiving  for  such  a  bed  I  Why,  it 
isn't  above  half  the  size  of  a  ship's  cabin — and  the  bed  itself 
— (but  then,  as  Frederick  says,  ht  can  always  make  himself 
small ;  can  sleep  upon  a  boot-jack  t  I'm  sure  there's  not 
much  more  room  for  tvod) — the  bed  hardly  wider  than  a 
bolster  I  But  oh,  what  it  might  have  been  I  Two  or  three 
times  I  woke,  with  the  bed  like  a  boat,  and  the  sea  gurgling 
in  my  ears  ;  and  then  again  I  fell  asleep,  so  thankful,  so 
happy  1  I  was  preserved — ht  was  saved ;  and  with  such 
tranquility,  such  goodness  in  his  sleeping  face,  how  I  blessed 
him — ^how  I  blamed  myself— for  it  was  my  fault,  all  my 
fault.  What  an  early  lesson — and  let  me  cherish,  love  it,  aa 
a  most  dear  and  valued  one — ^but  what  an  early  lesson  for  a 
Honeymoon  1 

And  now  Frederick  is  gone  out — and  why  did  he  leave 
me  in  such  a  hurry  ? — ^let  me  look  about  me.  Last  nighty 
i  could  scarcely  see  or  know  anything.  All  I  remember 
was  being  dashed  in  the  boat  upon  the  beach,  with  twenty 
people  shouting  and  crowding  about  me — ^and,  wet  to  the 
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Bkin,  being  carried  np  and  np  some  rocks,  and — ^after  a  time 
— ^finding  myself  at  the  fireside  with  Frederick,  and  two  or 
three  kind  women — ^all  each  eager,  anxious,  yet  gentle 
creatures  about  me  I  But  he  was  safe — /le  was  preserved  ; 
and  with  that  big  blessing  at  my  heart,  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
woke — and  was  again  and  again  thankful,  and  with  the 
thought,  again  and  again  blessed,  and  again  slept. 

And  what  a  strange,  odd,  pretty  little  place  1  The  room 
as  modest,  as  humble,  but  as  sweet  as  a  daisy.  A  brick 
floor — ^what  would  mamma  say  ?  positively  a  brick  floor — 
with  surely  a  bit  of  sail-cloth  by  the  bed-side  !  And  every- 
thing so  clean  and  neat  I  And  there  is  art,  I  declare,  art 
upon  the  mantle-piece.  Two  plaster  parrots,  greener  than 
ever  yet  were  feathers  ;  and  a  dempre  white  cat,  with  round 
black  spots,  as  if  cut  out  of  court-plaister,  sitting  with  her 
tail  curled  round  her  forfr-legs,  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 
And  there  are  shells  upon  the  mantel-piece  ;  and  dried  sea- 
weed, (a  piece  of  it,  I  shall  beg,  to  mark  yesterday  with  •  a 
piece  to  look  at,  in  future  days,  if  ever  peevish,  discontented 
thoughts  arise,  to  look  at  and  learn  from  it  patience  and 
thankfulness) ;  and  the  model  of  a  little  boat-^perhaps  the 
boat  of  the  poor  thing's  husband. 

And  here,  more  dead  than  alive,  they  brought  me  lasl 
night.  Here,  making  the  bed  as  hot  as  an  oven,  they  laid 
my  storm-tossed  limbs — here  they  would  nurse,  and  wait 
upon  my  little  wayward  self,  that  would  go  upon  the  sea,  if 
only  to  show  my  spirit,  and  to  have  almost  my  little  life — and 
his  life  ;  ah,  that  was  the  wrong — the  wickedness — washed 
out  of  me.  And  /  deserved  it,  I  did  ;  but  he!  I  could 
weep  again  to  think  of  my  stubbornness. 

And  the  old  woman  of  the  house — ^the  cabin,  I  mean — 
has  been  with  me.  And  so  thankful,  so  kind,  and  so  full  of 
excuses  for  the  place  that  "  is  not  for  the  likes  of  me,'' — "  the 
likes  of  me,"  indeed  I  when  I  might  have  been  in  some  deep 
sea-cave,  or  flung  like  so  much  sea-weed  upon  the  beach  ;  a 
dead  thing,  that  makes  all  urdikes  so  very  like—&nd  so  she 
tells  me  that  the  messenger  can't  be  long  before  he  comes 
back  from  the  White  Hart ;  for  though  it's  good  twelve 
miles  from  Choughcliff,  he'd  a  good  horse,  and  would  ride 
his  fastest,  and  they'd  send  back  a  post-chaise  with  a  change 
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of  clothes,  and  I  shoald  only  langh,  some  day,  at  the  bed' 
room  with  the  brick  floor  ;  though,  after  all,  she  must  say 
— ^with  snch  weather,  and  with  such  a  coast  ;  she  knew  it 
well  ;  she  had — God  help  her  ;  and  here  with  her  apron 
she  wiped  her  eyes— she  had  good  cause  to  know  it — with 
such  weather,  we  had  been  lucky,  as  all  turned  out.  Poor 
soul  I  Her  husband,  with  one  of  her  sons,  had  been  drowned 
— drowned  just  off  the  shore — she  might  have  heard 'em  cry. 
But  she  would'nt  talk  of  that  now  ;  but  it  was  a  bletsed 
Providence  that  with  such  a  wind,  and  such  a  tide,  we  had 
ever  made  the  land  as  we  did.  We'd  driven  at  least  fifteen 
miles  by  sea  ;  and  oh  I  the  poor  souls  that  had  gone  down 
just  off  the  Point  I 

And  at  this  time,  I  hear  the  cry  of  a  baby.  Yes  ;  that 
is  her  daughter's  baby — that  is  the  young  woman  who  had 
married  her  son.  Her  son  is  a  fisherman,  and — and — would 
I  like  to  see  the  baby  ? 

What  a  dear  little  rose-bud  I  Just  two  months  old — 
well,  I  never  did  see  such  a  beautiful  baby  I  And  so  strong, 
and  so  fresh  ;  as  if  it  had  been  born  and  rocked  at  sea. 

And  the  mother — ^a  buxom,  charming  young  woman — 
comes  to  hope  that  baby  doesn't  teaze  me.  She  has  not 
been  so  much  herself,  she  says,  as  she  might  have  been — and 
the  baby's  hardly  so  tidy  as  she'd  like.  And — I  can't  but 
see  it — there's  something  strange  and  restless  in  the  young 
woman's  manner.  She  says,  it  was  a  dreadfal  night  last 
night — ^but  then,  people  who  get  their  living  out  of  the  sea, 
must  make  their  minds  up  to  bad  weather.  It's  nothing, 
when  Providence  is  above  all.  Still,  they've  had  their  trials 
in  that  house  ;  but  still  they  must  hope  for  the  best — ^it's 
their  duty,  and — and  shall  she  take  baby  from  me, — ^for  he's 
fallen  asleep  in  my  lap  I 

Oh,  no  1  Let  him  be  just  a  flew  minutes  ;  only  a  few. 
For  I  can't  help  thinking  how  I  shouM  like  Frederick  to 
eome  just  now  and  look  at  the  dear  little  fellow  fast  asleep 
in  my  lap.  And  he  looks  so  happy,  too  ;  so  composed,  and 
so  much  (U  home ! 

What  a  beautiful,  solemn,  mysterious  thing,  is  a  baby^s 
face !  I  don't  know  why  I  should  think  in  this  manner 
now  1 4  I  never  thought  so  before.  Yes  ;  such  a  pretty 
mystery  !     Such  an  unopened  book  ! 
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Well,  mamma  wavM  laagh  to  see  me  now.  In  this  place  ; 
and  such  a  figure  as  I  am — bat  Josephine  can't  be  long  with 
my  things,  if  the  man  rides  fast — ^bnt  mamma  would  laugh 
to  see  me  with  a  baby  on  my  knees.     She  would— 

Heaven  bless  us  I  Frederick  comes  in,  and  he  looks — -no, 
not  angry,  not  vexed  ;  but  pale  and — and  though  I  smile  at 
him^  and  then  down  at  the  baby,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
little  sleeping  cherub.    What  w  the  matter  ? 

A  wreck — at  least,  the  fear,  the  all  but  horrid  certainty 
of  a  wreck.  **My  love,"  says  Frederick,  "  we  have  solemn 
reason  to  be  thankful." 

**  I  am  thankful — ever,  ever  shall  be.  But  look  at  baby 
— ^it's  the  child  of  the  old  woman's  daughter  " 

And  Frederick  looks  at  it ;  and  all  his  dear,  good  heart,  • 
breaks  in  a  smile  in  his  face,  as  he  stoops,  and  pressing  me, 
kisses  the  little  darling  in  my  lap.     If  I  don't  feel  that  I  love 
the  dear  little  angel  all  the  more  I 

"  Poor  little  thing  I"  says  Fred,  with  such  a  mournful 
look. 

'*  Dear  heart  I  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  And  I  never  looked 
on  one  so  innocent." 

''  Poor  little  soul,"  says  Fred,  again,  and  shakes  his  head  ; 
and  I  am  sure  something  has  happened — must  have  hap- 
pened. 

*'  There's  bad  news,  Lotty,  down  on  the  beach." 

"  Bad  news  ?"  and  I  press  the  baby. 

"  Yery  bad.  Hush  I  I  have  been  among  the  men  ; 
have  sent  out  far  and  wide  upon  the  shore — ^but  can  learn 
nothing.  It  is  thought — it  is  believed — it  is  almost  certain 
-^that  they  have  all  gone  down." 

"All?    Who?" 

"  God  help  it,"  says  Fred,  looking  sadly  at  the  Infant, 
"  God  help  the  poor  thing  I  For,  I  take  it,  God  alone  will 
be  its  father." 

""  You  never  mean  that — oh,  that  poor,  dear  woman-^ 
the  young  wife — the  mother  1 — Oh,  Frederick,  is  there  no 
hope?" 

"  Along  the  beach,  spars  and  boards,  and  kegs  belonging 
to  the  poor  fellow's  vessel,  have  been  flung  ashore.  The 
oldest,  roughest  sailors,  shake  their  heads — ^no  doubt  of  It 
— that's  the  general  belief — that  all  have  perished." 
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**  And  the  poor,  dear,  wretched  woman  ?*— — 

''As  yet,  she  knows  nothing  of  her  loss,"  answers 
Frederick. 

He  has  scarcely  nttered  the  last  word,  than  a  fierce,  wild 
shriek  as  of  a  broken  heart,  pierces  me  like  a  swoi^i  ;  a 
shriek,  and  then  a  fall,  as  of  some  one. falling  dead. 

The  (fcream  awakes  the  baby  ;  it  suddenly  cries,  as  though, 
poor  thing,  it  answered  to  the  misery,  it  was,  in  some  way, 
to  shsie.  It  cries,  and  violently  stirs  ;  when  I  raise  it  to 
my  bosoifi,  and  with  a  sob  or  two,  and  pntting  its  little  hand 
apon  my  uock,  it  snbaaes  again  to  sleep. 


Thursday,  May  8, 18—  " 
What  a  silent,  heavy  grief,  seems  to  lie  npon  the  house  I 
The  pool  old  mother — ^long  since  widowed  by  the  sea  ;  and 
then  one  son  taken,  and  now  made  childlaas  I  poor  creature  ; 
it  is  wonaedui — a  lesson  for  life — ^to  see  her  patience,  her 
resignation.  She  goes  about  the  house,  and  without  a  word 
—the  tears  trickling  down  her  pale,  quiet  face,  when  she  is 
out  of  sight  of  her  daughter — ^without  a  word  setting  things 
to  rights,  and  now  and  then  trying,  good-naturedly,  affec- 
tionately, to  scold  the  young  wife  for  making  sure  of  the 
worst.  "  If  she  loses  a  husband,  doesn't  she  lose  a  son  ?— a 
last,  and  only  son,  too,  God  help  her  I  There  has  been 
worse  weather  than  last  night,  and  folks  still  alive  and  stout 
who  was  out  in  it."  And  then  the  old  woman  catches  up 
the  baby,  and  stifling  her  sobs,  kisses  it,  and  then  away 
again,  making  household  work,  that  she  may  seem  to  keep 
her  heart  up. 

Poor  souls  1  Just  as  the  news  came  of  the  loss  of  the 
boat — ^for  all  the  things  of  the  boat  were  washed  ashore,  and 
after  that,  a  piece  of  the  boat  itself — though  that's  not  so 
certain,  for  some  of  the  fishermen  dispute  it — just  as  the 
news  came,  and  the  poor  young  wife  was  struck  down  by  her 
sorrow,  like  a  dead  thing^MX>mes  Josephine  from  the  White 
Hart  with  my  things, 

Josephine — ^but  I  believe  it  is  only  her  care  for  me — ^wants 
me  to  "  come  away  directly  from  such  a  dismal  place ; 
enough  to  kill  anybody  to  see  such  trouble,  'specially,  too^ 

3* 
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when  they  oaiift  help  it';  and,  besides,  they're  expeetmg;  us 
with  such  a  dinner  at  the  White  Hart,  and  what's  the  use 
of  staying  ?''  And  still  the  little  baby  nestles  close,  and 
still  its  little  hand  presses  my  neck,  as  though  it  heard  and 
widerstood  her.  And  all  this  while,  its  poor  mother  lies 
like  one  dead — and  I  ctmH  and  wonH  put  it  from  me. 

Frederick  says  nothing;  but — ^I  can  see  it — ^looks  at 
Josephine,  and  then  at  me,  for  my  answer.  Not  a  word 
does  he  utter  ;  but  his  looks  ask,  ''Well,  Lotty,  do  you  go, 
or  stay  ?" 

"  There  may  yet  be  hope,  Fred  ;  and  it  would  be  so  sad 
to  leave  the  poor  things  in  their  trouble  ;  especially,  too, 
when  they  gave  us,  with  such  a  hearty  welcome,  such  homely 
kindness,  the  bast  they  had.  Two  or  three  hours,  at  least, 
Ve  may  stay  ;  and  it  will  be  such  a  reward  if  good  news 
should  come,  and  after  all,  poor  little  baby  here  bad  still  a 
father." 

♦'  Just  so,  Lotty  ;  to  be  sure— quite  right,  love,"  says 
Ifred,  and  with  a  look  that  tells  me  how  rightly  I  have 
determined ;  and  more  than  that,  how  very  much  he's 
pleased  I 

And  now,  the  little  cottage  fills  with  people  ;  and  in  the 
H»idst  of  the  trouble,  how,  I  may  say,  it  chastens  the  grief, 
and  gives  a  beauty  to  sorrow,  to  see  the  simple  kindness — 
the  real,  earnest  help,  that — in  the  hour  of  trouble — the 
dear  souls  come  to  offer.  I  never  knew,  never  could  have 
thought,  there  had  been  such  feeling  with  such  poverty.  I 
use'd  to  hear  that  poverty  deadened  the  hmrt — that  poverty 
was  selfish — that  misery  taught  the  poor  to  think  only  of 
themselves.  And  here,  everybody  seems  to  feel  the  loss  of 
the  poor  young  wife  and  mother,  as  though  they  had  a  large 
share  of  the  calamity.  '*  Ha  1  Miss,"  said  an  old  man,  not 
knowing  me,  '*  Ha  I  Miss,  'tisn^t  in  fine  weather,  that 
Christians  learn  to  know  one  another." 

Fred  goes  to  the  beach,  beckoned  out  by  a  neighbor.  I 
waited  and  saw  him,  with  two  or  three  fishermen,  below  ; 
it  was  plain,  they  were  debating  something  about  the  lost 
boat. 

In  a  few  minutes  Fred  returns.  "  Lotty,  love,  you  can 
keep  watch  for  an  hour  to-night  ?" 
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"Watcb!  what— alone,  Fred?,  Alone f»— I  couldn't 
help  saying  it. 

"  Alone  !  Haven't  you  Josephine  ?  Look  here,  love,'' 
and  Fred  dropt  into  a  chair,  and  took  my  hand.  "See 
here,  Lotty.  I  am  told  by  the  men  that  there  is  yet  hope 
of  the  brave  fellows.  They  may  have  been  driven  by  the 
gale  to  a  rock,  off  the  coast — a  solitary  rock,  that — as  he 
explained  to  me — ^may  give  them  safety  until  the  tide  rises  ; 
but,  if  the  boat  shall  have  foundered,  they  must  perish  with 
the  flood.  The  men  are  determined  to  make  for  this  point, 
and — and,  Lotty,  love,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Let 
me  go  V* 

"  Oh,  yes  I" 

And  at  the  words,  Fred  caught  me  in  his  arms.  "  We 
may  be  late,  a  little  late ;  but  there's  no  danger,  now ; 
none  ;  the  wind's  gone  down,  and  we  shall  be  back  by  early 
morning  " 

"  Early  motuing,  Fred  !"  and  I  know,  I  looked. 

"  So  make  yourself  easy,  and  only  think  what  a  happiness 
for  both  of  us — ^for  all  of  us — ^if  we  save  the  brave  fellows, 
and  leave  the  house  to-morrow — ^the  poor  young  wife — the 
baby  that  you've  made  so  much  of — and  there,  make  your- 
self comfortable — and  be  a  good  girl,  and — and  " 

And  much  more  of  the  same  comforting  kind,  that  I 
couldn't  and  wouldnH  at  the  time  make  out.  All  I  know 
is,  that  Fred — ^and  with  such  a  happy,  glowing  face,  too— 
tore  himself  away,  and  I — I  couldn't  help  it — sat  down,  and 
just  a  little  cried. 

How  long  I  might  have  given  way,  I  don't  know,  if 
Josephine  hadnt  come  in,  and  asked  me — ^for  she  couldnH 
and  wouldnH  believe  it-^if  Fred — ^not  that  she  called  him 
Fred — had  really  gone  out/<?r  the  night  1 

What  was  that  to  her  ? 

*'  It  was  quite  the  talk  of  the  platfe.  Everybody  thought 
it  so  strange  ;  and  for  her  part,  she  had  never  heard  of  such 
— ^no,  it  was  not  for  her  to  call  it  neglect — still  she  must 
say,  and  she  hoped  I'd  excuse  her,  if  she  was  in  my  place  " — 

"  But  as  you're  not  in  my  place,  Josephine,  pray  remem 
ber,  and  keep  your  own,*^  This  I  said  as  spitefully  as  I 
could  ;  for  I  did  feel  hurt ;  and  what  right  had  she  to  inter 
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fere — yes,  I  was  angry,  hart — ^to  iaterfere  between  me  and 

Frederick? 

**  How  did  she  know  her  master — ^yes,  her  master — ^wonld 
be  ont  for  the  night  V 

"  Why,  the  folks  said  so  ;  said  it  was  unpossible  with 
the  tide,  that  they  could  get  back  before  early  morning,  if 
then.    All  the  saiJor-men  said  ihat,'^ 

**  Was  she  certain  V  and  I  know  I  looked  rexed,  fright- 
ened, pale. 

**  Quite  certain  ;  and  though  the  sailor-men  said  it  was 
very  kind  of  master  to  go,  for  all  that,  some  of  'em  asked 
what  good  he  could  do — his  money  was  enongh." 

And  so  it  was ;  I  felt  Josephine  was  right.  It  was 
ridiculous — ^more  than  that — to  leave  me  in  a  strange  place, 
and  all  alone.  1  was  wrong — very  wrong,  not  to  go  back 
to  the  White  Hart ;  and  here  I  was  left  all  alone.  Joseph- 
ine is  a  girl  of  sense. 

"  Of  course,  ma'am,  youll  never  think  of  sitting  up  V 

"  Sitting  up,  Josephine  V 

"  Not  but  what  if  I  was  you,  ma'am — though  there's  not 
a  bit  of  use  in  it — still,  for  all  that,  and  taking  things  as 
they  are,  I  wouldn't  think  of  going  to  bed." 

"  If  it's  idle  to  sit  up,  why  not  go  to  bed,  Josephine  P* 

"  Why,  ma'am,  because  if  you  go  to  bed — not  but  what 
you  might  just  as  well,  for  they'll  not  be  home  till  morning ; 
no  chances  of  it  with  the  tide,  ma'am,  still,  if  you  go  in 
earnest  to  bed,  and  go  to  sleep" • 

"  But  suppose  I  don't  go  to  sleep  ?" 

"  It'll  be  all  the  same,  ma'am ;  if  you  go  to  bed,  you'll 
never  persuade  master  you  didn't  go  to  sleep  ;  whereas,  if 
you  sit  up,  and  he  finds  you  sitting  up,  never  having  taken 
a  thread  of  your  clothes  off,  and  never  having  taken  so  much 
as  a  single  wink,  why,  then,  ma'am,  don't  you  see" 

"  No,  Josephine.    What  ought  I  to  see  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  that  then  you'll  have  such  a  right 
to  worrit  and  complain,  which  you  couldn't  have  had  if  you'd 
gone,  as  I  may  say,  between  the  sheets.  Now  a  right — ^that 
is,  a  just  right — to  worrit  and  complain,  is  what  no  woman 
ought  ever  to  think  of  giving  up.  For  when  we  do,  ain't 
we  put  upon  directly  ?" 
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I  knew  it  Was  wrong  to  listen  to  Josephine,  bat  I  couldn't 
help  it ;  more  than  that,  I'm  afraid  to  say,  I  felt  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  listening  to  her.  I  (mght  m>t  to  have  been 
left  alont ;  it  was  ahmrd,  and  more,  it  was  very  neglectful  of 
Frederick,  and 

And  so  I  sat,  my  blood  getting  warmer  and  warmer  with 
my  injaries,  and  I  was  fairly  getting  into  a  passion,  when  I 
heard  the  baby  cry,  and  heard  the  mother  sobbing,  and 
trying  to  hash  it. 

I  felt  hnmiliated,  ashamed  of  my  temper.  I  immediately 
sent  Josephine  to  bed,  wherever  could  find  it,  and  soaght 
the  poor  old  woman,  and  the  wretched  mother. 

"Baby's  fractious,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  woman,  "and, 
poor  heart — ^it's  no  wonder." 

I  staid  awhile  with  them  ;  and  was  schooled — I  felt  it, 
solemnly  schooled — by  the  sweet  patience,  the  resignation, 
with  which  they  seemed  resolved  to  await  the  morning." 

"  We're  in  God's  hands,  my  lady,"  said  the  old  woman. 

And  the  young,  pale  mother,  kissed  her  child,  and  her 
lips  moved — "  In  God's  hands." 

I  returned  to  my  room  humbled,  and  rebuked.  I  sat, 
looking  out  upon  the  sea  ;  so  calm — so  beautiful ;  with  a 
pathway  of  moonlight  fading  far,  far  away. 

It  struck  twelve.  Again  I  thought  of  my  husband's  kind, 
good,  generous  heart  ,*  and  again  upon  my  knees  I  prayed 
for  him  ;  for  all ;  and  most  for  those  whoT— if  it  should  seem 
good  in  His  sight — might  not  be  of  the  Vidowed  and  the 
fatherless. 

And  so  ended  the  eighth  day  of  Our  Honeymoon. 


Friday,  May  9,  18 — 

I  WAS  sure  I  should  not  sleep ;  so  took  a  book,  and 
making  myself  comfortable  for  the  night,  I  resolved  to  read^ 
away  the  time,  for  morning  wovM  come,  though  never  so 
riowly. 

Yes  ;  I  knew  I  should  not  sleep  a  wink,  and  then — how 
far  I  read  I  have  no  recollection — and  then  fell  into  a  deep 
slamber,  and  dreamt  of  Frederick.  Such  a  terrible  dream  I 
He  was  struggling,  drowning,   and — I  awoke  with  th? 
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terror,  when  it  was  broad  daylight.  How  gloriously  the 
san  rose  from  the  seal  What  tranqoillity  was  on  the 
waters  I  I  opened  the  window,  and  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
morning,  brooght  a  sadden  comfort  to  my  heart. 

It  was  impossible — I  tried  to  think — ^that  any  evil  conld 
hare  beftillen  him.  Impossible;  with  sach  beanty  in  the 
sky  and  on  the  sea — sach  sweetness,  breathing  of  happiness 
from  all  around.  Everything  seemed  fall  of  hope.  The 
soft,  masical  plash  of  the  small  waves  said  hope — and  hope 
rose  in  a  hymn  from  the  lark,  a  flattering  speck  in  the  blue 
heaven. 

I  felt  soothed,  comforted.  There  was  silence  throaghoot 
the  house.  Not  a  sound.  Poor  souls  I  They  doubtless 
slept  ;  utter  weariness  had  brought  tkai  comfort. 

Wrapping  myself  up,  I  stole  on  tiptoe  from  my  room,  and 
left  the  house.  How  beautiful  was  the  morning  I  What 
a  pity,  and  what  a  reproach,  that  bed  should  ever  cheat  us 
of  such  sights — such  purifying,  strengthening  influences  I  I 
almost  vowed,  that,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  Fd  rise  only  a 
little  after  the  sun.  On  second  thoughts,  remembered  that 
hasty  vows  were  very,  very  rash. 

I  took  the  path  down  the  cliff  to  the  beach.  I  turned  the 
point  of  rock  that  gave  me  a  wide,  wide  view.  There  was 
not  an  object  on  the  sea.  All  was  blank  ;  and  I  felt,  on 
the  sudden,  chilled  and  sad.  But  still  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  deepened — still  the  waves  gently  murmured— 
still  the  birds  louder  and  louder  poured  forth  their  songs 
— ^and  with  new  hope,  new  strength,  I  walked  on  and 
on  I 

And  now,  in  the  far,  far  distance,  a  boat  appears.  It 
must  be  that ;  I  am  convinced — certain.  And  now,  another 
and  another — and  each  and  all  alike,  and  I  am  again  dis- 
heartened, perplexed.  After  all,  it  was  hazardous  and 
foolish  in  Frederick  to  go  himself.  Josephine  was  right ; 
his  money  would  have  been  sufficient. 

I  felt  my  temper  rising.  I  was  beginning  to  be  very 
angry;  and  then  the  thought  rebuked  me — the  thought  that 
some  danger,  some  n\i8chance  might  have  happened. 

No;  I  would  not  think  so — I  would  control  such  idle 
fancies;  and  I  would  wait  patiently,  hopefully.     And  so  I 
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went  straying,  onward  and  onward  ;  now  picking  np  a  shell, 
and  now — with  straining  looks — gazing  over  the  sea;  and 
still  other  boats  and  vessels  arose,  and  passed  awaj — and 
with  every  one  a  new  hope,  another  disappointment. 

Then  I  sat  down,  and  as  the  ships  sailed  onward,  to  cheat 
the  time,  I  tried  to  fancy  the  history  of  some  vessel.  Where 
was  she  going  ?  What  were  the  hopes,  the  anxieties  of  those 
on  board  ?  What  a  world  of  feelings— a  world  of  faith  and 
love  ! 

And  so,  in  utter  vacancy  of  heart,  I  tried  to  while  away 
the  time.  And  still  the  san  rose,  and  the  morning  was 
arrayed  in  the  falness  of  its  beauty.  I  had  gathered  a  few 
shells.  In  idleness,  I  had  placed  one  to  my  ear,  and  was 
listening  to  its  sounds.  What — a  little  sea  wizard — what 
did  it  prophesy  ?  What  did  it  say  I  could  make  out  the 
name  of  Frederick — ^that  seemed  with  rismg,  falling  sound, 
to  whisper  to  me.  Yes;  my  fancy  put  a  tongue  into  that 
shell,  gave  it  a  voice,  and  made  it  sing,  gently  sing,  the  word 
that  was  my  music. 

And  so  sitting,  so  listening,  I  heard  myself  loudly  called, 
and  there,  having  followed  me,  and  crying  and  wavii^  her 
hands,  was  Josephine.    We  flew  to  one  another. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  alPs  safe — all's  saved— so  happy,  so  "— 

"  AU  I" 

"Tes,  ma'am.  All  the  men,  and  the  poor  wife  and 
mother — oh,  I  never  knew  such  weeping,  and  such  thanks- 
giving — ^now  with  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  now  upon 
their  knees.     Quite  touching,  ma'am — ^but  quite  beautiful." 

''  And,  I  suppose,  your  master  was  too  fatigued  to  seek 
me  himself  ?"  and  I  knew  I  bit  my  lip. 

"  Master,  ma'am;  we  haven't  see  nothing  of  hun  as  yet 
I  was  only  talking  of  the  crew  of  the  boat,  and  all  of  'em 
safe  and  sound — ^though  they've  lost  every  stitch,  and  the 
boat  besides." 

"  And  your  master  1    No  news — ^no  tidings  of  hirf^TT— 

**  Can't  get  back,  they  say,  ma'am,  with  the  wind  as  it  its 
till  the  afternoon  ;  perhaps  not  till  night ;  perhaps  not 
then.  I  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  in  his  own  words,  there 
wasn't  such  another  bit  of  sea  in  the  'versal  world.  But 
only  to  think  how  the  poor  things  escaped;  for  it's  quite  a 
miracle — quite  a  wonder." 
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"  Indeed.  Poor  souls  I  How  ?'' 
"  Why,  ma'am,  they  were  what  they  call  run  down  in  tl 
storm,  by  a  bigger  boat — ^but  they  all  got  aboard,  and  wi 
carried  a  long  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  coast, — whils 
their  bits  of  things,  as  we  already  know,  with  a  piece  of  tt 
boat,  was  finng  upon  the  beach,  just,  as  one  may  say,  at  tfa 
poor  souls'  door-step,  to  make  us  all  miserable — and  to  tak 
away  master  on  a  wild-goose  chase ;  not  but  what,  c 
course,  it's  very  kind  of  him — nevertheless,  to  keep  you  ou 
of  your  bed  all  night  for  nothing — when  his  money,  as  I  sai< 
before,  would  have  done  quite  as  well,  or  better,  than  him 
and  in  such  a  case,  when  money  does  as  well,  my  maxim  i 
to  let  well  alone." 

Now,  I  knew,  I  felt  it  was  wrong,  to  let  Josephine  gc 
upon  such  a  rambling  talk;  nevertheless,  I  could  not  bui 
think  that  the  girl  had  some  reason  in  what  she  said 
Frederick — ^be  cannot,  with  any  justice,  deny  it — ^Frederick 
need  not .  have  left  me  all  alone  ;  sitting  up  all  night— 
— ^watching  in  the  morning;  besides  being  terrified  bj^ 
so  dreadful  a  dream.  When  money  would  have  done,  whj? 
not  have  spared^my  feelings?  I  wotUd  be  very  angry. 
"  Surely,"  said  I,  with  a  shiver  I  wouldn't  repress,  "  surely, 
j  the  morning's  turned  very  Cold." 

"  To  be  sure  it  has,  ma'am;  and  if  it  hadn't,  it  couldn't 
I  be  otherwise  with  folks,  who,  without  wrapping  themselves 

j  up,  will  go  wandering  out  on  the  wet  beach,  without  any 

'  breakfast,  picking  up  shells,  and  thinking  nothing  of  their 

i  own  health,  when  they  ought,  for  there's  not  mai^^like  'em 

1  in  this  world,  Fm  sure." 

And  still  I  let  her  talk.     "  We'll  breakfast  directly  your 
;  master  comes  back,"  I  said,  trying  to  smile. 

'*  I'm  afeard,  ma'am,  you'll  be  pretty  hungry  if  you  wait 
till  then.     I  wouldn't  frighten  you  for  the  world;  but  it 
isn't  so  sure — the  sailor  men  all  say  so,  and  they  must  know 
;  —not  so  sure  that  he'll  be  home  much  afore  bedtime." 

My  heart  seemed  to  shrink  at  the  words.  I  hurried  on. 
Now  and  then,  I  turned  to  gaze  across  the  sea;  looking  in 
silence,  Josephine  still  interpreted  my  thoughts. 

"No,  ma'am,  no;  there  isn't  a  boat  a  bit  like  master's 
boat — not  a  bit;  and  so,  ma'am,  as  what's  done  can't  bo 
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andone — ^that  is,  as  master  can't  be  here  for  breakfast,  and 
breakfast  is  here  for  yoa  "  - 

"  Hold  your  tongae,  Josephine  ;  I  shall  wait  for  your 
master.  Bnt  here  we  are  at  the  house."  And  before  wo 
coald  half-way  ascend  the  cliff,  the  wife  and  old  mother,  with 
the  hnsband  and  son  snatched  from  the  sea,  all  came  to 
meet  me.  What  thankful  words  1  What  looks  of  happl« 
ness  I 

"  We've  lost  all — all,"  said  the  wife,  with  a  beaming  face; 
"  but  we've  lost  nothing — ^nothing  ;  for  haven't  we  saved 
kirn  7"  and  she  grasped  her  husband's  arm. 

The  man  was  full  of  thanks.  Was  sorry  that  the  gentle* 
man  had  been  put  to  so  much  trouble  on  his  account.  He 
was  afraid  I  had  taken  on  upon  it ;  afraid  I  had  got  cold, 
sitting  up  ;  and  he  should  be  so  glad  when  he  could  thank 
the  gentleman  face  to  face,  if  he  might  be  so  bold. 

"  And  when,"  I  asked,  "  when  might  I  expect  the  return 
of 

"Well,  it  might  not  be  until  the  afternoon  ;  indeed,  not 
before — and  perhaps" 

My  heart  was  too  full  to  hear  more ;  to  answer  a  syllable. 
I  went  to  my  room.  Hour  after  hour  passed.  I  walked 
on  the  cliff — and  still  the  day  went  on.  I  returned  to  my 
room  ;  again  and  again  returned — ^again  and  again  quitted 
it.  The  good  people  were  frightened  at  my  looks ;  and 
Josephine  watched  me — I  saw  that — with  a  strange  anxiety. 

The  sun  set;  and  as  it  sank  beneath  the  sea,  and  the 
wind  rose — I  felt  as  though  I  stood  alone — friendless,  hope* 
iess»  All — all  gone,  sunk  with  the  sun,  and  the  wind 
moaning  above  the  wreck. 

Night  came.  Ten  o^dock — eleven — and  still  the  wind 
rose  with  every  minute  ;  still  the  sea  roared  and  dashed 
beneath  my  window. 

If  that  day  passed-— if  that  one  hour  elapsed — and  he  came 
not  back,  I  felt  I  was  alone  for  ever — ^for  ever  alone. 

My  watch  lay  before  me.  Each  sound  seemed,  like  a 
needle's  point,  to  enter  my  brain.     Half-past  eleven 

There  is  a  shout  from  below,  and  in  an  instant,  Frederick 
holds  me  in  his  arms. 
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Batdbdat,  Mag  10,  IS— 

I  THINK,  the  very  finest  morning  since  we  left  home. 
Perfect  May  is  all  about  us  ;  and  what  an  air  of  happiness 
throughout  the  cabin  of  a  house  1  The  old  mother,  with 
her  heart  in  her  face,  looks  like  a  beautiful  old  picture  ;  and 
the  young  wife,  though  she  canH  talk — as  she  says — ^beaming 
with  thanks.  Baby  itself  has  caught  the  happiness,  and 
stares  and  crows  with  all  its  might.  Such  a  sweet  little 
creature  1  Fred  asks — ^m  his  odd  way— if  I  shouldn't  like 
to  take  it  home  ?  And  Josephine  ventured  to  wonder — ^if 
she  may  be  so  bold — ^how  I  can  see  so  much  in  that  baby  ? 
Never  thought  I  cared  for  babies. 

Dear  Frederick;  he  takes — or  rather  he  won't  take, 
won't  have  them — all  the  thanks,  and  prayers,  and  praises 
of  the  poor  folks,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  them,  whatever; 
a«  if  he  had  undergone  no  danger — risked  nothing;  when 
I'm  told  the  passage  was  terrible,  and  with  such  a  tide  and 
wind,  it  was  quite  a  miracle  he  got  home  till  this  morning; 
when  he'd  have  found  me  dead,  I'm  sure — ^yes,  to  have  lived 
out  another  night  would  have  been  impossible.  I  know 
myself,  and  it  wuldnH  be. 

And  now  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  White  Hart.  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  we've  had  enough  of  the  White  Hart; 
indeed,  I  do  feel  a  little  tired,  and  shall  be  glad  when  we've 
settM  at  home.  That  dear  Flitch — ^for  Fred  says  Flitch  it 
must  remain ;  though  again  and  again  I've  told  him  it's  open 
to  a  joke,  as  mamma  says,  and  people  should  never  begin 
the  world  with  a  jqIH;  it  isn't  what  the  wc»rld  likes  or  thinks 
respectable — that  dear  Flitch  shall  be  such  a  bower  I  as 
Fred  says,  WJf^  Garden  of  Eden  for  the  tea-tree. 

Ten  dayi^r  We've  been  married  ten  days,  and. that's  only 
a  third  of  the  time  we're  to  be  away.  Only  a  third  I 
Well,  after  all,  though  one  musn't  say  so,  I  don't  see  why 
peo{^e  should  go  away  for  a  whole  month;  especially,  too, 
with  a  home  like  ours,  empty  and  waiting  for  us.  I  said  as 
much  to  Fred,  early  this  morning.  *'To  be  sure,"  said  he, 
"  very  right,  darling.  We'll  go  back  on  Monday."  "Not 
for  millions,"  said  I,  to  myself.  For,  of  course,  I  know  what 
envious  folks  would  say;  we  had  become  tired  of  one 
another,  and  wanted  to  get  back  for  better  company.    I  did 
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hint  as  much  as  that  to  Fred;  bat  he's  such  an  odd,  dea« 
creatnre.  "  Ha,  Lotty,"  said  he,  "  what  a  beautiful  world 
this  would  be,  if  there  was  no  world  I"  What  did  he  mean ! 
but  when  I  don't  understand,  I  always  think  he  means  the 
best;  at  least,  I  try,  like  a  good  wife,  to  do  so. 

Well,  the  carriage  is  ready,  and  we  say  good-bye.  How 
the  good  souls  cried  about  us !  Where  have  the  people 
come  from  ?  Such  a  gathering  of  men  and  women,  and 
shouting  children  1  And  our  hostess  will  make  me  take  a 
set  of  such  lovely  shells ;  if  I  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  put 
'em  somewhere  on  a  shelf,  at  home,  when  I'm  far  away,  that, 
if  she  may  be  so  bold  as  to  hope  so,  I  may  sometimes  think 
of  'em,  and  baby.  The  old  mother  has  quite  stript  the 
garden,  and  lays  such  a  nosegay  on  my  lap.  And  now 
we're  off,  and  the  folks  shout,  and  the  women  of  the  house 
wave  their  hands,  and  the  fisherman  holds  up  the  baby  high 
above  his  head-niear  little  soul  1 — ^to  tJike  a  last  look 
at  us. 

The  weather  itself  is  happiness;  and  the  country  seems  to 
feel  it  and  enjoy  it  The  hedges  are  white  with  hawthorn, 
and  there  seems  a  blessing  in  the  very  air — a  day  when 
one's  heart  opens,  and  loves  all  the  world.  As  the  carriage 
rolls  along,  I  could  shut  ray  eyes,  and  almost  dream  we 
were  traveling  to  Fairy-land. 

How  soon  the  miles  are  run  over,  and  here  i^in  the 
White  Hart.  I  don't  know;  but  it  looks  colder,  duller, 
since  we've  been  away.  Fred  sees  I  think  so.  "  Very  well, 
Iiotty,"  says  he,  "  we'll  have  a  calm,  quiet  to-morrow,  and 
then  on  Monday  we'll  strike  our  tent,  and  go" 

"  Where,  Fred  ?" 

"  We'll  go— why,  we'll  go  home.  Yes,  Lotty,  we'll  show 
how  much  we  love  one  another,  by  not  caring  for  the  world, 
and  going  direct  to  our  fireside.  We'll  take  our  flight  on 
Monday,  and  folding  our  wings,  like  pigeons,  decend  into 
the  garden  of  the  Flitch. 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,  but  what  would  people 
say,  Fred?"  . 

**My  love,  when  you  took  this  man  for  your  weddra 
husband,"  says  Fred,  his  hand  towards  himself,  "you 
certainly  deceived  me,  and  violated  that  serions  engage- 
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menty  if  at  the  same  tiHie  you  married  anybody  of  the 
oatside  world.  Wedding-rings,  ray  love,  are  only  made  for 
one."  But  he  is  such  an  odd  creature.  "  Yes;  on  Tuesday, 
we'll  take  our  supper  with  our  toes  at  our  own  hearth.'' 

"  I  should  be  delighted,  Fred;  and  as  for  the  world,  love, 
I  hope  I'm  now  above  it." 

"I  know  you  are,  Lotty;  and,  therefore,  we'll  go  home, 
and" 

"  But  the  paint,  dear  I  For  as  for  what  one's  acqnant- 
ance  would  say,  why  happiness,  as  you  have  beautifully  told 
me — happiness  grows  at  our  own  fireside,  and  is  not  to  be 
picked  in  stranger's  gardens — ^and,  therefore,  I'd  go  home 
with  delight,  love;  but  consider  the  new  paint" 

"  That's  something,"  said  Fred,  looking  in  my  eyes,  and 
laughing.     "  Yes;  I'd  forgotten  the  paint." 

(I  own  it;  I  was  grateful  for  the  paint,  because,  not  that 
I  should  have  minded  it,  but  I  know  what  people  would 
have  said,  if  we'd  come  home  before  the  month.  Tired  of 
one  another,  of  course;  no  resources  in  our  hearts,  and  must 
fly  to  the  world.    Yes;  I  was  thankful  for  the  paint.) 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what,  Lotty,"  said  Fred,  "  we'll 
hold  a  bed  of  justice,  and  " 

"A  what?  Fred  I" 

"  A  bed  of  justice,  love,"  repeated  Fred,  very  s^ixKisly, 
80  I  couldn't  laugh,  **  and  determine  where  we  shall  go. 
Or,  to  make  it  shorter,  there  is  a  globe  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  we'll  give  it  a  turn  or  two,  and  with  our  eyes  shut,  so 
choose.  Or,  what  is  better  still,  we'll  go  straight  over  the 
way,"  and  Fred  pointed  to  the  coast  of  France,  that,  in  the 
clearness  of  the  day,  is  quite  distinct  and  bright. 

"  That  will  be  beautiful,"  said  I.  "  France  I  Well,  that 
will  be  a  surprise  to  Mamma  and  Mary  and  Marga^t;  and 
I'll  bring  'em  all  back  a  beautiful " 

"  My  love,"  said  Fred;  "my  ever  dear  Lotty;"  and  he 
placed  his  arm  round  my  waist,  and  drew  me  close  to  him,  ^ 
rumpling  all  my  curls  about  his  shoulder,  "  my  rose,  my 
pigeon,  and  my  pearl," — (what  was  he  going  to  say  ?) — "in 
•  mking  you  from  your  native  British  Isle,  to  introduce  you 
to  our  natural  enemies — as  philosophers  speak  of  rats  and 
cats— to  our  natural  enemies,  you  must  not  forget  your 
''"ties  and  your  rights,  as  an  English  Matron." 
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"Well,  Fred,''  said  I,  "  I  hope  I  know  my  duties;  but" 
—and  I  did  laugh — "  what  are  my  rights  V 

"  Bone  of  my  bone,"  replied  Fred,  very  gravely,  "  don't 
be  impatient.  Learn  and  practise  your  duties;  and  as  for 
your  rights,  why,  leave  them  to  come,  as  best  th^y  may. 
Rights  my  love,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  You  can't  tell 
how  long  Justice  herself  was  a  baby  at  the  breast  of  Truth, 
before  Justice  could  run  alone.  As  for  women's  rights,  my 
foriom  one,  they  were  sent  into  the  world  somewhere,  but 
certain  philosophers  believe — and  I  confess  myself  one  of 
them — ^believe  that  women's  rights  have  been  frozen  in  the 
North-West  passage.  Who  knows  ?  They  may  drift  back 
again  at  the  great  thaw." 

I  didn't  understand  a  word;  and  so  I  nodded.  "But, 
then,"  said  I;  "about  France  and" 

"And  that  brings  me  back  to  my  exhortation.  Sweetest 
daughter  of  Eve  " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Fred,"  said  I. 

"Bud  of  Eden,  and  chosen  floweret  for  my  button* 
hole" 

It  was  of  no  use  to  interrupt — so  I  let  him  go  on. 

"  Before  we  quit  our  beloved  Albion,  it  is  necessary — it 
is  most  essential,  my  darling,  to  our  future  peace,  and  the 
perennial  growth  of  our  fireside  flowers — and  without  thorn 
the  rose — that  we  should  come  to  a  serious  understanding; 
should  ratify  a  solemn  compact  between  us." 

"  What,  another  I"  said  I,  and  I  know  I  laughed. 

"  Another  I     Being  man  and  wife  " 

"  I  should  think  that  sufficient,"  was  my  very  courageous 
remark. 

"  Being  man  and  wife,  we  should  have  nothing  hidden 
from  each  other  " 

"  I  hope  not;  indeed,  Frederick,  I  am  sure  7u>t.  One 
soul !"  was  my  exclamation. 

"  Very  true;  one  soul  in  two  dwellings.  Because  where 
there  is  secresy  in  married  life,  espedally  when  visiting 

3 nee" ^ 

But  why,  visiting  France  above  all  places  ?"  I  asked.* 
Or  rather,  when  leaving  France,"  continued  Fred, 
ung  at  me  very  earnestly;   "the  result  way,  to  the 
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feelingg  oi  a  hnsband,  be  most  distressiDg.  Imagine,  mj 
beloved  Lotty,  what  would  be  my  emotions,  as  your  hus- 
band, if — ^if  the  wife  of  my  bosom  were  found  out." 

'*  Found  out,  my  dear  V'  and  I  was  mystified. 

"  Found  out,  my  love;  for  I  know  too  well — it  is  impos- 
rible  it  should  be  otherwise — the  guilty  thought  that  pos- 
sessed you.  I  saw  it  tinging  your  cheek,  lightening  in  your 
eye " 

**  Guilty  thought  I"  and  I  was  fast  becoming  serious — 
angry. 

"  Put  it  from  you— crush  it — annihilate  it" 

"  Now,  Frederick,"  said  I,  and  I  drew  myself  with  a 
sudden  twitch  from  him,  "  Til  have  no  more  of  this;  I  won't 
listen  to  another  word,  until  you  tell  me  what  yon  mean. 
Found  out  I  Guilty  thought !  I  ask  what  you  mean  ?" 
and  I  threw  myself  back  in  a  chair,  and  was  ready  to  cry, 
but  wouldn't. 

**  I  mean  this,  my  dear.  You  allow  with  me  that  there 
should  be  nothing  secret  between  man  and  wife  7" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  That  there  should  be  nothing  hidden  ?" 

"  No — ^to  be  sure  not;  of  course  not." 

"  Very  well,  love;  on  that  understanding  I  will  take  you 
to  France." 

"  But  why  on  that  understanding  ?" 

"  Because,  when  we  leave  it — ^strong  in  your  princiirfes— 
you  will  scorn  smuggling." 

Now,  I  don't  think  'twould  ever  have  entered  my  head, 
if  he  hadn't  named  it. 


Sun  DAT,  May  11,  18-^ 

A  DBLiGHTFUL  Walk  through  the  meadows,  to  that  beauti- 
ful church.  How  familiar  seemed  to  me  many  of  the  faces  ! 
How  often,  in  future  days,  shall  I  think  of  that  old  church; 
how  often  will  the  scene  dawn  upon  me;  how  often  the 
sheep-bell  tinkle  in  my  memory  !  I  am  sure  of  it — ^my  mind 
is  so  full,  so  stored  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  place 
How  happy,  what  a  blessed  fortune  will  be  mine,  if  these 
days — days  that  still  have  had  their  hours  of  pain  and  trial, 
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bat  hoars  that  have  taught  my  heart  the  best  of  lessons — 
How  happy,  if  these  days  are  but  the  earnest  of  a  long,  long 
fatare  I  It  is  almost  daring,  presumptnons,  to  think  it— - 
and  yet,  all  about  me  fills  me  with  confidence  and  hope. 
**  In  some  places,**  as  dear  Frederick  says,  "  and  in  some 
hours,  it  is  wicked  not  to  hope;  and  hoping,  foretaste  the 
good."  And  then,  he  is  always  turning  things — ^the  most 
oddy^as  well  as  the  most  common — ^to  a  lesson.  Everyday, 
I  feel  I  learn  so  much — ^my  heart  so  goes  to  school  to  him. 

Last  night,  only,  I  was  about  to  make  a  little  difficulty — 
and,  as  Fred  says,  difficulties  are  the  worst  things  people 
ca/n  make,  they  so  improve  with  practice — I  was  about  to 
object  something,  when  Fred  suddenly  desired  me  to  watch, 
and  learn  of  Prince,  the  landlady's  dog,  that  had  come  into 
the  room.  The  evening  sky  had  been  overcast;  the  dog  lay 
at  my  feet;  suddenly  the  sun  shone,  and  a  little  patch  of  sun- 
light brightened  a  corner  of  the  carpet.  Immediately, 
Prince  got  up,  and  with  a  wise  look,  trotted  to  the  bright 
place,  and  laid  himself  in  in.  "  There's  philosophy,''  said 
Fred;  "only  one  patch  of  sunlight  in  the  place,  and  the 
wise,  sagacious  dog,  walks  out  of  the  shadow,  and  rolls  him- 
self round  in  the  brightness.  My  dear  Lotty,"  said  Fred, 
"there's  a  lesson  for  folks  who  love  to  make  difficulties. 
Don't  be  proud  in  your  humanity — take  no  arrogance  to 
yourself,  because  of  your  woman's  wisdom — ^but  be  instructed 
even  by  a  lap^og.  Let  the  teaching  of  Prince — ^my  beloved 
one — ^be  not^cast  away  upon  you,  so  that  wherever  there 
shall  shine  one  patch  of  sunlight,  there  make  it  out,  and  with 
all  your  best,  enjoy  it." 

The  easiest  of  all  trades  is  to  make  difficulties.  I  thought 
of  these  words  of  Fred's,  when  I  put  on  my  bonnet  this 
Horning;  for — ^my  taste  did  rebel  a  little — ^the  bonnet  had 
Aflfered  a  shower  or  two,  and  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
oonnet  to  go  to  church  in;  I  was  about  to  do,  or  say  some- 
thing foolish,  when  Fred*s  words  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
tjed  my  bonnet  with  a  resolute  hand,  and — for  it  was  spotted 
all  over  with  the  rain — ^felt  quite  a  heroine  I. 

Fred  smiled  so  graciously,  when — ^upon  entering  the 
cl|urch — I  ma(}e  fQr  vf^y  old  place,  and  took  my  seat  next  to 
the  old  sou)  in  the  red  cloak.    After  the  service,  we  again 
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wandered  throngh  the  churchyard.  We  both  pansed  at  a 
grave  new  dug.  "  The  tenant,  I  suppose/'  said  Fred,  "  takes 
possession  this  afternoon.  Well,  Lotty,  yon  did  right — 
very  right,  love." 

"  Pm  glad  of  that,  Fred;  but  when  did  I  do  right  V 

"  When  you  seated  yourself  in  the  church.  Very  right. 
What  are  the  finest  sittings  in  church,  when  we  must  even 
strip,  and  lie  down  here  ?  How  small  it  is,  fw  what  it  has 
to  hold  I  Nothing  packs  so  much,  so  closely,  as  a  grav&, 
Lotty.  Nothing  in  the  world  so  big,  nothing  so  fine,  that 
this  won't  swallow.  All  Job's  camels  and  flocks — when  Job 
flourished  again — ^nay,  all  Solomon's  Temple,  in  so  far  as 
Job  and  Solomon  were  touched — all  went  into  a  hole  like 
this;  a  hole,  that,  always  swallowing,  is  for  ever  empty. 
After  all,  it  may  do  one  good,  to  look  into  such  a  place  onoo 
a  week — once  a  week  to  snuff  the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth; 
there's  an  odor  in  it  that  mght  kill  certain  working-daj 
vanities. 

Well,  we  wandered  across  the  meadows;  and  making  a 
round,  came  to  a  farm-house.  Tired  with  my  walk,  w& 
asked  for  house-room  and  refreshment.  We  were  heartily 
welcomed;  but  the  farm  was  full  of  guests  and  neighbors 
It  was  plain  something  ont  of  every-day  life  was  afoot. 
And  so  it  proved; — ^the  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  a  troop 
of  friends,  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  church,  to  have  their 
last  baby  christened.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  beantiful  a 
girl  I  But  then,  Fred  declares  I  see  beauty  in  all  babies; 
whereas,  he  vows  they're  all  alike.  But,  then,  is  it  to  be 
expected  he  should  have  our  eyes  ? 

We  have  rested  and  refreshed;  and  the  people,  setting 
out,  we  leisurely  fellow  them.  I  am  so  taken,  charmed  with 
the  baby,  that — ^I  declare — I  mil  send  it  something.  This 
determination,  I  repeat  again  and  again,  after  our  return  to 
the  White  Hart. 

"  What  will  you  send  it  ?"  asked  Fred ;  as — the  evening 
advanced — ^we  were  again  seated,  until  bedtime,  in  our  room 
at  the  White  Hart.     "  What  shall  it  be,  Lotty  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  something P 

"  'Tis  a  great  pity  you  wern't  its  godmother,"  said  Fred, 
flrravely. 
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"  I  shonldfi't  bare  minded  tliat,  Fred."  and  I  langbed. 

"Then  you  would  have  a  right,  or  rather  a  duty,  to 
bestow  a  gift.    Now  what  shall  it  be  1^  said  Fred,  musing. 

"  Oh,  a  cap,  or  a  frock,  or" 

**  No,  no;  vanity  of  vanities,"  replied  Fred.  "Nor  cap, 
nor  frock.  I  tell  you  what,  Lotty;  give  it  something  that, 
when  it  grows  up,  shall  be  of  the  best  service  to  it." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I.     "A  nice  little  silver  mug.'' 

**  Nor  cap — ^nor  frock — ^nor  silver  mug,"  said  Fred,  half 
seriously.    **  But — a  hat-peg." 

"A  hai-peg  I"  I  cried. 

"A  hat-peg,"  answered  Fred,  very  solemnly.  "A  hat- 
peg.'' 

"  Go  on,**  said  I,  for  I  could  see  by  hia  looks  he  meant 
flomethlng.  * 

**  You  see,  my  love,  that  unformed,  red,  little  baby" 

"  Now,  unformed  !     I  never  saw  a  more  regular  baby." 

"  Is,  it  may  be,  in  the  innocence  and  longitude  of  its  long 
clothes,  the  appointed  wife  for  another  baby.  Perhaps,  the 
husband,  and  future  bread-winner,  is,  at  this  time,  in  advance 
of  his  i^onse,  and  has  cut  his  teeth;  perhaps,  he  has  already 
made  the  manly  effort,  and  succeeded  in  it,  of  running 
alone"— 

"Well?" 

"  For,  when  you  read  of  the  baby  girls  and  boys,  sent 
yearly  into  the  world — spangHng  the  earth  plentifully  as 
daisies — ^it  is,  it  must  be  a  frequent  and  curious  speculation, 
to  a  woman  of  your  contemplative  mind" 

"  Now,  Frederick" 

"  To  think,  how  one  wife  lies  in  the  (»*adle,  thoughtless 
of  the  tyrant  who  Is  destined  to  enslave  her;  and  how  the 
despot  himself  takes  his  morning  pap,  his  white  sheet-of- 
paper  of  a  mind  yet  nnwritten  with  the  name  of  her  who 
may  have,  in  the  far  years,  to  sit  up  for  him*  sitting  and 
watching,  with  the  resolution  to  tell  him  what  she  thinks  of 
him,  when,  at  unseasonable  hour,  he  shall  return,  zig-2ag, 
home." 

"  Well;  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  hai-peg  ?" 

"Much;  everything.  Listen,  core  of  my  heart,  and  be 
instructed.    I  will  tell  you  a  true  story — never  yet  in  print 
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— a  story  of  a  hat*peg — ^a  hat-peg  made  of  marrelloas  wood 
— a  hat-peg,  grown  deep  in  fairy  forests." 

"  Oh,  a  fairy  tale  I  I  thought/'  said  I,  "  'twas  a  true 
story. 

"  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  fairy  wisdom,"  said  Fred. 
"  It  is  true  as  sunbeams;  and  though  you  cannot  coin  'em 
into  golden  coin — and  then  count  'em  and  weigh  'em — they 
are  true,  true  as  light." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  prepared  to  listen. 

**  Once  upon  a  time,"  began  Fred,  with  a  most  sedate 
face,  and  with  an  instructive  manner,  as  though  he  was 
tilling  a  story  to  a  very  child,  "  once  upon  a  time,  a  girl 
was  born  to  a  couple,  who,  with  everything  in  the  world  to 
make  them  happy,  still  pulled  at  the  wedding-chain;  and 
every  day  would  hear  the  rattling'  of  the  marriage  links. 
The  wife  was  a  sour-tempered  shrew;  and  the  husband — at 
first  an  easy,  good-natured  man — ^became  sullen  and  savage. 
For  even  in  the  early  time  of  wedlock,  he  never  sought  his 
home  that  his  home  was  not  comfortless.  The  working 
world,  outside,  was  even  better,  brighter,  than  his  own  fire- 
side. Whatever  troubles  he  had  upon  his  head,  when  he 
crossed  his  own  threshold,  such  cares  seemed  heavier  upon 
him;  a  hard  fate — a  sad  condition,  Lotty,  for  the  man  who 
has  to  struggle  outside,  for  the  shoulder  of  mutton  to  be 
provided  within." 

"  Yery  sad,  and  very  wicked,"  said  I.  "And  these  folks 
hadachUd?" 

**  Yes;  and  there  was  a  great  fuss  made  at  the  christening; 
although,  even  at  that  festival,  the  mother  quarreled  with 
the  father  of  the  baby,  and  the  father — for  a  moment,  in  his 
heart — ^wished  his  wife  anywhere  but  where  she  was.  Well, 
folks  brought  presents  to  the  child;  caps,  frocks,  spoons, 
•mugs.  All  the  gifts  had  been  made,  when — according  to 
the  old  story — ^an  old,  old  woman,  brought  her  present.  *  I 
can  bestow  nothing  fine,'  said  she;  '  but  I  give  what  is  better 
— ^this  bit  of  wood,'  and  the  angry  mother  was  about  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire  or  out  of  the  window;  when  the  hus- 
band took  possession  o&  it.  '  This  bit  of  wood,'  said  the 
old  woman,  '  will  be  worth  all  the  other  gifts.' 

"  'And  what,  dame,  shall  be  made  of  it  V  asked  tho 
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"  'When  the  babe  shall  become  a  woman  and  a  wife,  then 
let  the  piece  of  wood — it  is  from  a  magical  tree — the  piece 
of  wood  be  made  into  a  hat-peg/ 

"  'A  hatrpeg  !^  cried  all. 

"  'A  hat-peg/  repeated  the  old  woman.  *A  peg  where 
the  good  man  shall  hang  his  hat  when  he  comes  home;  a 
bat-peg  of  sach  wonderful  wood,  that,  no  sooner  shall  the 
good  man's  beaver  be  hung  npon  it,  than — no  matter  what 
his  out-of-door  care,  his  out-of-door  toil — ^his  whole  house 
shall  be  to  him  as  bright  as  a  garden,  and  his  fireside  hum 
with  pleasant  music'  Now,  the  tree  where  this  wood  was 
cut  from  still  flourishes.  And  wise  the  wife,  who,  from  its 
magical  boughs,  shall  resolve  to  make  such  a  hat-peg." 


UOKDAY,  May  12,  IS— 

A  LETTER  from  home;  the  first  since  away.  Josephine 
gave  it  me  with  a  look,  as  if  she  really  knew  what  it  con- 
tained. At  least  I  thought  so;  and  the  thought  so  amazed 
me,  that 

But  Frederick  came  in  at  the  moment;  and  so  with  the 
brightest  face  I  could  be  mistress  of,  I  broke  the  seal. 

"  From  the  Flitch,"  said  Fred.  "  Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?"   I  felt  myself  getting  angry. 

"  Nothing,"  said  I. 

"  Hm  I  Never  saw  nothing  look  so  red  in  the  face. 
Qaite  a  carnation  nothing." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  a  letter  from  " 

"  Out  with  it,  Lotty.  From  the  Flitch.  What's  the 
news  ?  Are  the  rose-buds  making  up  their  pink  mouths  to 
be  kissed  by  June,  and  are  " 

"  Nonsense,  Frederick.  It's  something — ^something  very 
serious.  But  I  knew  it — ^I  had  a  fore-warning  of  it — ^we 
should  never  have  any  good  fortune,  while  the  house  had 
that  name  " 

"  Why  not  ?  A  very  sound,  substlintial,  hopitable  name. 
«  The  Flitch?  Why,  how  much  better  than  '  Edens*  and 
*  Bavoersy'  and  *  Efysiums.*  They  all  of  'em  have  the  odor 
of  stale,  dead  nosegays.  Now  the  *  Flitch '  has  a  fine  relish 
abont  it;  a  smack  of  bacon;  delighting  the  mouth;  the  while 
the  fancy  sings  with  the  music  of  frying  eggs." 
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"  Don't  be  so  rnlgar,  Fred;  especially  at  each  a  time/' 
and  I  was  verj  cross. 

''Right,  love/'  said  he,  with  provoking  composare. 
"  Eggs  are  vulgar;  even  birds  of  paradise  come  out  <rf  'em/^ 
And  still  he  never  asked  about  the  letter. 

"  Why,  you're  never  going  out  ?"  and  he  was  absolutely 
about  to  leave  the  room.  ''And  you  don't  care  about  the 
letter;  or  rather  the  two  letters,  for  this  is  from  Mamma, 
and  this  is  from — ^well,  she's  a  pretty  creature !" 

"  Glad  to  hear  that/'  said  he.  "  Live  furniture,  at  least, 
should  be  handsome.  And  when  the  mistress  of  the  house 
is  so  beautiful,  the  maids  ought  somehow  to  match.  Oome, 
what's  the  matter  ?"  said  Ered,  in  his  droll,  coazii^g  way, 
pulling  me  towards  him. 

"  why,  there,  then,"  and  I  pushed  the  letter  in  his  face. 

"A  bold  broomstick  hand,"  and  he  began  to  read  the 
precious  epistle  from  that  creature  Susannah. 

"  HoNOBBD  Madaic:  Am  very  sorry,  for  your  sake^  that 
circumstances  of  the  holy  state,  which  are  about  to  take 
place,  will  not  allow  me  to  keep  house,  after  this  week,' — ^a 
good  beginning  for  the  holy  state,"  said  Fred. 

'*  Now  do  go  on,  Fred.  You  haven't  yet  come  to  half 
the  insolence." 

"  'For  as  I  have  had  an  offer  which  is  to  my  advantage, 
it  wouldn't  be  for  my  future  peace — (and  she  spelt  peace 
piece,  but  I  don't  follow  the  creature's  orthography,) — peace 
of  mind  to  refuse  it.  The  offer  as  I  speak  of,  comes  in  the 
milkman,  to  whom  I  feel  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  call 
me;  the  milkman  that  fortune  has  brought  to  l^is  door  with 
the  milk,  since  I  have  kept  it,  until  mistress  should  have 
well  got  over  her  honeymoon.' 

Here  Fred  laughed  outrageously;  though,  as  I  said,  I 
could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at.     So  he  went  on. 

"  '  Which  must  be  my  excuse  for  bettering  myself  on  so 
short  a  notice;  as  I  never  should  have  thought  of  taking  on 
me  to  keep  the  house-#-though  here  I  must  say  the  Flitch  is 
as  clean  and  as  sweet  as  a  rose — ^if  I'd  had  any  thoughts  of 
the  young  man — ^he's  got  two  cows  already,  and  hopes  to 
have  another  by  the  time  we  marry — who  has  offered  for 
me.     And  I  beg  to  say,  that,  though  I've  been  in  keq>  of 
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the  house,  and  had  it  all  to  myself,  I  do  beg  to  say,  that 
I've  never  once  asked  William — which  is  his  name — over 
the  threshold,  bat  that  all  that  has  passed,  has  been  at  the 
garden-gate,  in  the  open  eyes  of  the  world.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  everythin's  prospered  under  my  hands,  at  the 
Flitch,  which  mistress  will  find — and  the  stock  is  gone  up, 
which,  as  William  says,  shows  there's  a  blessing  upon  me^- 
not  that  Vm  silly  enough  to  take  all  a  doting  sweetheart 
Bays,  as  if  it  was  writ  in  a  book.  Stil^  the  fowls  have  laid 
wonderfnl,  and  there  promises  to  be  no  end  of  pigeons.  If 
William  and  me — ^as  he  says — is  half  as  Incky  with  our  pigs, 
we  may  say — saving  your  presence,  in  his  own  words — sooa 
have  a  Flitch  of  our  own.' 

'*  Like  the  creature's  insolence,"  said  I,  and  I  couldn't 
iidp  It. 

"  Very  presumptuous,  indeed,"  replied  Fred,  looking 
comically.  **  Very.  ^ Flitch,^  indeed  I  such  people  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  ^Rasher:  But  let's  finish  the  missive. 
"  'Tis  now  soon  over. 

"  *  I'm  to  be  married  on  Monday  next,  which  is  early; 
but  I  do  it  on  my  own  accord,  and  by  the  best  advice  of  my 
well-wishers;  for  I  have  heard  that  William  has  offered 
afore,  and  nothing  has  come  of  it.  80  shall  make  sure 
of  Monday;  as,  if  I  may  say  so,  there's  many  a  slip  atween 
the  husband  and  the  lip.  I'll  keep  the  key,  if  it  will  accomo- 
date, to  the  last  minute  afore  going  to  church;  and  am  yours 
humbly  to  command,  '' '  Susannah  Bagstbr.' 

"  '  P.  S.  Mistress  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  cockatoo 
pines  and  takes  on  after  her  like  any  Christian.  And 
further,  that  Rajah,  the  parrot,  makes  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood scream  again,  now  calling  '  Charlotte,'  and  now 
'  Lotty.'  But  some  birds  is  more  sensible  than  any  of  us 
two-legged  creatures.' 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  said  I.  "  Why,  I'd 
have  trusted  that  girl  with — ^yea,  with  untold  gold." 

"To  be  sure,  Lotty.  That's  why  you  locked  up  the 
plate-chest.  But  untold  gold  is  one  matter — the  untold 
love  of  a  milkman  another." 

"  Now,  dear  Fred,  don't  be  foolish.  To  leave  the  house 
at  such  a  warning  !  Well,  I  do  think,  at  least  she  might 
have  waited  until  I  had  returned." 
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**She  might,'*  said  Fred;  "but  perhaps  the  milkman 
wouldn't.  Poor  soul  I  I  don't  see  why  she  should  wait  fot 
four  moon  waning  out  "- 


"  Waning  out,  Fred  !     Well,  that  is  an  expression  ''- 


"  Before  her  moon  should  begin  to  shine.  Honeymoons 
may  be  as  thick  as  stars.  Any  way,  now  the  matter's 
settled,  I'm  very  glad,"  and  Fred  spoke  with  great  earnest- 
ness for  such  a  subject,  **  very  glad,  indeed,  of  the  milkman's 
choice.  I  shall  patronize  him  for  his  humanity.  Of  course, 
she  never  before  had  an  offer  " 

"Why,  there  was  a  talk,  sir, **  said  Josephine,  who  had 
come  in,  and  I'd  allowed  to  remain,  "  there  was  a  talk  of  a 
private  soldier." 

"  Soldier,"  cried  Fred,  dryly.  "Howl  Food  for  powder.'' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Josephine,  whom  I  immediately  ordered 
out  of  the  room,  "  no,  sir,  for  it  never  come  to  nothing." 

Fred,  with  a  loud  laugh,  declared  that  when  it  was  all 
over,  'twould  be  quite  a  relief  to  his  mind.  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  what  the  creature  had  to  do  with  him. 

"  Creature,"  echoed  Fred,  and  then  he  went  on.  "  My 
dear,  I  have  observed,  that  on  several  occasions,  you  have 
spoken  of  certain  folks  as  creatures  " 

"There's  no  harm  in  that,"  I  cried,  a  little  twitted. 
"  What  should  I  call  'em  ?" 

"  Very  true;  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  and  what  should  you 
call  'em  ?  It  is  quite  right ;  very  estimable  of  you.  Because, 
my  love,  when  you  speak  of  low  and  humble  folk  as  creatures; 
of  course  in  your  humility,  your  Christian  lowliness,  you 
think  and  speak  of  'em  as  fellow-creatures.  After  such 
fashion,  even  duchesses  may  talk  of  charwomen.  But  to 
return  to  Susannah  " 

"  I  think  we've  had  quite  enough  of  her,  and  I  shall 
answer  mamma,  and  beg  her  at  once  to  send  thecreat — the 
woman  about  her  business." 

"  Yery  good,  Lotty;  and  for  the  future,  if  you  value  tiie 
peace  of  mind  of  your  inferior  moiety,  myself,  take  good  heed 
that  you  never  have  a  skeleton  in  the  house." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  be  confident,  my  love;  it's  preaiimptuous,"  said 
Fred.     "  What  says  the  saying;  there's  a  skeleto»in  evert 
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house.  But  there  will,  there  shall  be  none  ia  ours — there- 
fore, do  I  rejoice  in  the  going  away  of  Susannah." 

"  Why,  what  has  she  to  do  " 

Fred,  with  uplifted  finger  and  solemn  face,  stopped  me 
short.  "My  dear,  Susannah  was  ill-favored;  plain;  nay— 
the  milkman  not  hearing  me — I  will  call  Susannah  ugly. 
Now,  my'  dear,  in  your  future  engagements,  try  the  other 
side  of  the  question.     Pay  extra  wages  for  extra  beauty." 

"  Indeed,  sir," — ^I  called  him  sir — "  indeed,  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing.    Why  should  I  ?" 

"Why ?  To  display  the  liberality  of  your  sex;  for,  in  a 
word,  Lotty,  I  will  have  no  skeleton,  if  I  can  help  it,  in  my 
house.'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  skeleton,"  I  replied. 

"Then  listen,  my  love,"  and  he  would  take  my  hand 
between  his,  "  listen  and  learn.  Skeletons  are  of  various 
sorts;  dwarf  skeletons,  giant  skeletons.  But,  to  my  mind, 
the  worst  skeleton  in  a  house  is — an  ugly  house-maid." 


TuESDAV,  May  13,  18— 

It  is  quite  plain  that  tJds  Honeymoon  of  ours  is  to  be  a 
time  of  trial,  at  least  to  one  of  us.  Goodness  knows  what 
a  pang  it  has  cost  me — ^but — no — yes — I  do  begin  to  doubt, 
no,  not  doubt,  but  just  question  the  affection,  the  one 
absorbing,  soul-possessing — (as  I  used  to  think  and  talk  of 
it) — affection  that  Frederick  has  for  me.  I  can't  help 
beginning  to  think  that  my  eyes  are  not  the  stars  they  used 
to  be — and  that  when  I  speak,  nightingales  need  not  go 
about  their  business.  It's  very  hard,  after  all  that's  hap- 
pened, to  feel  so  humiliated.  But,  I'm  afraid  I've  been  in  a 
dream,  and  am  now  beginning  to  rub  my  eyes  to  the  cold, 
wide  world,  about  me. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  when  I  awoke  this  morning  ?  I  had 
been  restless  all  night — ^for  I  never  could  sleep  with  a  gnat 
in  the  room — never.  I  had  been  very  restless,  for  if  there 
irtw  one  gnat,  there  were  at  least  twenty — oh,  I've  known  'em 
so  well  from  a  very  child,  and  could  hear  all  their  little 
trumpets  blowing  about  my  pillow.  Twenty  gnats  at  least. 
Well,  when  I  woke,  very  drowsily,  after  being  tired  out  with 
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thorn  dreadfiil  cFeatores,  Frederick  stared,  and  laughed,  in 
the  most  aofeeling  manner.  A  coarse  lai^h,  so  different 
from  that  every  morning  smile — and  then  mj  eyes  began  to 
open. 

"  I  see  nothing  to  lat^h  at/'  said  I,  though  I'd  a  dreadfol 
feeling  of  the  canse  of  this  ungenerous  mirth;  and  yes,  I  did 
swing  myself  round. 

''  I'm  glad  of  that,  Lotty,"  said  Fred,  for  ail  the  world  as 
if  he  was  a  stone.  ''And  I  tell  you  what,  love,  I'll  make  a 
bargain  with  you  " 

**  I  want  none  of  your  bargains,''  said  I,  for  my  face  was 
smarting,  and  my  temper  rising. 

*^  Come,  it's  a  bargain  you'll  gain  by,"  and  he  spoke  more 
kindly. 

''I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  ssdd  I,  "still,  Fred,  what 
is  it?" 

"  Merely  this.  That  you  won't,  for  a  day  or  two— or  for 
the  whole  day  at  least — ^you  won't  stare  in  the  looking- 
glass."  (I  did  feel  indignant — but  I  held  my  tongue;  so  he 
went  on.)     Darling  Lotty" 

"  Don't  darling  me  I" 

"The  gnats" 

"  There  now,  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  of  the  gnats. 
I've  heard  enough  of  'em  all  night.  Nobody  else  would 
have  brought  me  to  a  place  infested  with  gnats." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  have  brought  them  yourself.  You 
know  the  saying;  where  the  sugar  is,  there  will  be  the  fly. 
Now,  you're  the  sugar." 

"  Now,  Frederick,  I  want  none  of  your  compliments.  I 
think  we've  now  been  quite  long  enough  married  to  be  in 
earnest." 

"  Earnest  I  Why,  my  darling,  did  you  think  I  married 
in  joke  ?  I  said  you  were  sugar;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
my  love,  that  the  flies — or  gnats,  rather— have  taken  theii' 
bellyfull" 

"I  don't  know,  at  all,  what  you  mean;  and  I  do  wish 
you'd  let  me  go  to  sleep.  I  haven't  slept  all  night,"  said  I, 
very  crossly. 

"And  fio  you  shall  sleep,  Lotty.  And  not  to  disturb 
you,  I'll  get  up  and  take  a  stroll,  and  see  that  all's  ready 
for  our  starting." 
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^I  won't  move  a  morsel,''  said  I,  to  myself,  with  mj 
head  under  the  sheets,  **  not  a  bit,  if  it's  what  I  suspect, 
to-day." 

"  We'll  start  at  twelve,  love,  and  that  will  give  you  time. 
So,  go  to  sleep,  there's  a  good  girl,"  and  Fred  rose  in  the 
coolest  manner,  leaving  me  quite  alone.  I  thought  he'd 
gone,  isfhen  he  looked  in  at  the  door,  and  said,  ''Lovty,  I 
know  you're  a  woman  of  gigantic  mind;  and,  therefore,  you 
will  not  look  in  the  glass." 

I  listened  until  I  heard  him  in  his  dressing-room,  then 
bounded  from  bed,  rushed  to  the  glass,  and  I  thought  I 
should  have  fainted.  There  never  was  such  an  object.  The 
words — ^the  unfeeling,  satirical  words,  of  Frederick — ^fell 
upon  me  l&e  a  thunderbolt;  the  gnats,  had,  indeed,  had 
tiieir  stomachs-fall.  I  crept  back  to  bed  again  like  a  crimi- 
nal; but  it  was  no  use — ^the  looking^lass  followed  me;  and  I 
couldn't  get  rid  of  my  face — ^my  horrid  face.  Gnats  I — they 
must  have  been  wasps  i  My  nose,  upon  which  I  was  some- 
times vain  enough  to  pride  myselj^  my  nose  was,  I  believe, 
like  nothing  in  this  world  or  the  next  1  Would  it  ever 
become  itself  again  ?  My  cheeks,  my  very  eyelids — though 
how  they  got  at  them,  I  could  not  tell,  for  I  hardly  once 
closed  them — ^my  eyelids  were  dreadful.  Indeed,  all  my 
facor— I  may  say  it — ^was  poisoned. 

I  lay,  melting  in  grief  and  vexation;  full  of  my  trouble, 
my  humiliation.  Josephine — 1  didn't  hear  her — must  have 
opened  the  door,  and  crept  into  the  room  like  a  cat;  for  she 
stood  by  my  bedside,  and  with  that  small,  sharp  voice  of 
hers,  that  snips  like  scissors,  said,  **  Did  you  ring,  ma'am  ?" 

I  screamed,  and  covered  my  face  with  the  quilt.  But  the 
creature  had  seen  me;  for  I  heard  her  drop  on  her  knees  at 
the  bedside.  **  What's  the  matter,  ma'am?"  she  cried.  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word.  '' What's  disfigured  you  in  that 
shocking  manner  1  Do  tell  me,  ma'amr--do.  Does  master 
know  it,  ma'am?  La,  if  you  hadn't  been  in  this  bed, 
I  shouldn't  have  known  you  horn  the  biggest  stranger. 
What's  the  matter  f 

"  It's  nothing,"  said  I;  and,  with  an  effort,  I  put  aside 
the  qnilt.  Again  that  Josephine  clasped  her  hands,  and 
exclaimed — and  every  word  went  to  my  heart — 
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''  Bat  what  can  it  be,  ma'am  V  said  she.     **  Impossible, 
it's  fleas  1" 

"  Merely  gnats/'  said  I,  with  the  most  heroic  effort  at  a 
smile. 

"  Well,  I  ought  to  be  thankful,"  said  the  aggrarating 
thing,  "they' never  touch  me." 

I  smiled  bitterly;  and  she  saw  it,  so  continued*  "Bat 
it's  dreadful  how  soft  some  people's  skins  are;  and  shocking 
to  think  it  should  have  come  upon  you  in  your  honeymoon. 
Ha  I  that's  it  I"  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  jumped  to 
h^r  feet,  and  looked  as  though  she  had  made  a  discoverj. 
"  That's  it  1" 

"  What's  it?"  I  asked,  quite  in  a  rage. 

"Why,  honey,  ma'am;  nothing  for  a  cure  for  all  stings 
like  honey.  I'll  get  some  directly— directly."  She  took  a 
step  or  two;  then  paused,  and  with  a  look  of  vulgar  com- 
passion, that  was  like  a  dagger  to  me,  she  went  away. 

How  it  happened,  I  know  not;  but  I  suppose  it  was  from 
the  worry  of  my  mind — as  Frederick  called  it  the  mental 
tension — ^I  fell  asleep.  "  People  have  slept  upon  the  rack," 
said  Fred,  "and  I  was  only  another  horrible  example." 
However,  sleep  I  did;  and  it  was  full  noon,  when  Frederick 
stood  at  the  bedside. 

"  Now,  Lotty,  all's  ready,  and  after  you've  breakteted, 
we'll  start." 

"  Start,  Frederick  ?  Where  ?"  I  inquired,  with  my  best 
freezing  manner. 

"Why,  where  we  proposed.  Start  on  our  way  to 
France." 

"And  in  my  present  state  I    What  would  people  say  ?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,"  cried  Frederick. 

All  the  woman  was  roused  within  me;  my  feelings  stung 
worse  than  my  face.  I  exclaimed,  grasping  the  counter- 
pane with  one  hand,  and  raising  the  other,  "Frederick, 
have  you  a  heart  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  he;  "  you  have  it  all  to  yourself 
But  if  you  are  bitten  here  and  there  " 

"  Here  and  there,  indeed  1" 

"  What  then  ?  What  have  'people,'  as  you  call  'em,  to 
do  with  it  ?     It's  my  face,  you  know,  not  theirs;  and  if  it 
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were  bitten  into  a  thonsand  little  pieces,  and  I  loved  it  all 
the  better,  wherefore  should  yon  care  ?  Fm  content,  my 
darling." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  look  very  content;  so  content,  that  you'd 
move  me  in  my  present  situation.  But  I'll  not  stir.  No; 
you  can  go — go  alone;  but  you  carry  me  bed  and  all,  if 
/  go.'' 

"  Why,  now,  Lotty,  haven't  you  a  veil  ?  If  the  bites  are 
so  bad,  can't  you  hide  'em.  For  my  part,  darling,  I  love 
yon  all  the  better  for  the  little  misfortune.  So,  get  up,  and 
dress  yourself,  and  come  and  " 

"I  shan't,"  said  I,  in  a  downright  passion.  ''  You  can 
go  alone." 

"To  be  sure  I  can,"  answered  Fred,  and  hnmediately 
left  me. 

In  a  few  minutes,  up  comes  the  landlady;  and  didn't  I 
soundly  abuse  her,  for  harboring  gnats  in  her  house  I  She 
made  a  thousand  apologies;  said  the  house  was  sometimes 
troubled;  but  the  gnats  were  very  early  this  season — never, 
in  common,  came  before  July.  And  the  impudent  woman 
had  the  face  to  ask  me,  ''  If  I  was  quite  sure  we  hadn't 
brought  'em,  in  our  trunks,  with  us  ?" 

At  this  minute,  Josephine  entered.  "Where's  your 
master  f"  I  asked,  heart-broken. 

"  Gone,  ma'am." 

"  Gone  I"  and  I  sprang  up  in  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  getting  to  the  door, 
**  gone  fishing,"  and  she  left  the  room.  Again  I  sank  upon 
my  miserable  pillow,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"And  this,  Josephine,"  I  said,  sobbing,  "  this — face — ^this 
in  my  honeymoon  I" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl;  "but  take  this  comfort,  it 
might  have  been  worse." 

"Worse  I" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  it  might  have  happened  the  day  afore  jonr 
honeymoon.  You  might  have  been  called  up  to  church  with 
that  face,  and  master  might  have  refused  you;  now  you  can 
lie  as  long  as  you  like  in  bed,  and  master  can't  help 
himself." 
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**  Well,  Lotty,  love,  shall  we  start  to-day  ?* 

''  Now,  Fred,  dear,  how  can  yoa  ask  such  a  question  T 
What  would  the  world  think  ?  What  would  people  say  ? 
That  is,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  ask  me  to  show 
myself  P' 

"Why  not?  Why,  the  cure's  mu^culous,"  and  Fred 
stared  soberly  in  my  foce.  "  Take  away  your  nose,  and 
there's  scarcely  a  bite  about  you.    Well,  you  won't  go  ?'* 

"No;  I  won't  I"  and  I  spoke  with  such  spirit,  that  Fred 
made  no  answer;  but  beginning  a  low  wlustle,  he  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  get  up — ^for  this  talk  was  before  we  had 
risen.  "  You're  never  going  to  get  up?"  said  I;  when  he 
made  no  answer,  but  straightway  left  the  room.  "  Where 
can  he  be  going  so  early  ?"  was  a  thought  that  ran  through 
my  brain  like  a  needle.  I  had  intended  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
from  that  moment,  sleep  was  impossible.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  something  dreadful  was  going  to  happen. 

Well,  I  lay  for  an  hour  or  more,  listening  for  Fred,  when, 
at  last,  I  heard  him  leave  his  room,  and  he  ran  down  stairs 
— without  ever  looking  in — whistling  and  singing  as  happy 
as  a  bird.  And  I  sick,  and  mortified,  and  abed  I  A  shadow 
seemed  to  fill  the  room;  and  I  was  determined  to  get  up. 
With  sudden  energy,  I  rose,  and— «nd  faced  the  looking- 
glass  I  It  was  too  much  for  me;  weakened,  humbled,  I 
crawled  back,  and  again  hid  myself.  There  never  was  such 
a  nose  I  I  felt,  I  may  say,  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  society. 
And  Frederick  could  sing  and  whistle  I 

Josephine  brought  me  my  breakfast.  "  Well,  ma'am," 
said  the  creature,  "  I  declare,  if  you're  not  almost  getting 
yourself  again.  Nothing  like  honey,  ma'am,  for  gnat-bites; 
all  of  'em,  with  three  or  four  not  worth  thinking  of,  all  of 
'em  gone  down." 

"  It's  of  no  consequence,"  said  I,  as  coolly  as  I  could. 
"  Not  the  least.    Where's  your  master  ?" 

"Master,  ma'am?  Oh,  swallowed  his  breakfast,  and 
went  off  a-fishing." 

"  Fishing !"  I  cried.     "  Why,  he  went  fishing  yesterday  I" 

"That's  what  I  thought,  ma'am;  but  I  suppose  he  liked 
it  so  well,  that's  the  reason  he's  gone  again.     Besides,  he 
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said  joa  were  ao  fond  of  trout  Then,  to  be  sure,  you  had 
trout  yesterday.  Still,  two  days  running  to  go  a  fishing, 
and  leave  you  in  bed — ^when  you  could  have  gone  with  him 
th^e;  as  there  you'd  be  seen  by  nobody." 

"  That's  true,  Jos^hine;  very  true;  with  my  veil,  I  might 
have  gone  tibiere;  and  he  leaves  me  in  bed — all  alone,  in 
bed.'' 

''And  such  a  sweet  day  for  fishing.  Master  said,  with  a 
laugh,  the  trouts  would  bite  like  gnats.'' 

I  said  nothing;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and  bit  my  lips. 
To  have  my  aflfliction  made  sport  of  to  my  servant  1  Oh, 
all  my  happiness  seemed  melting  away  like  any  sunset.  I 
resolved  to  get  up.  Yes;  I  would  wrestle  with  my  sorrows 
out  of  bed.  I  rose;  and  after  all,  my  face  was  not  so  very 
bad.  I  might,  with  a  good  thick  veil,  confront  the  world. 
Already  I  had  taken  resolution;  and — when  in  anything 
like  a  passion,  I  can  dress  in  a  minute,  at  most — and,  in  a 
minute,  I  was  dressed. 

The  landlady  followed  me  into  our  sitting-room,  was  so 
delighted  to  see  me  look  so  well;  and  made  such  apologies 
for  the  gnats,  which  had  come  on  purpose,  she  believed,  to 
ruin  her  house,  that  I  couldn't  in  my  heart  abuse  her. 
"What  would  I  like  for  dinner?  The  gentleman  had 
ordered  nothing.  He  only  said,  he  might  be  late,  but  he 
dhonld  bring  home  some  trout.  I  had  trout  yesterday; 
would  I  have  trout  again  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  cried,  very  angry.  "And  he  said  ho 
shouldn't  be  home  till  late  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  you  know  he  can't,  if  the  gentleman  walks 
all  the  way;  for  it's  eight  miles,  at  the  shortest,  over  the 
fields,  to  Diamond-stream;  and  eight  miles  back,  and  that 
would  make  " 

"I'll  go  niyself ;  yes,  the  thought  comes  like  inspiration, 
and  I'll  see  this  troulrfishing.  To  fish  two  days  together; 
and  to  go  oflf  singing  and  whistling,  with  never  so  much  as 
looking  into  my  room.  And  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
married  I  No;  if  I'm  put  upon  in  this  manner,  and  do 
nothing,  the  worm  will  never  be  allowed  to  turn."  Now  all 
these  went,  like  sparks  from  a  wheel,  through  my  brain, 
whilst  I  j  ist  looked  at  the  landlady.  "  I  can  jfave  a 
carriage  ?"  said  I. 
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"Why,  no,  ma'am;  I'm  afraid  not.  To  be  sure,  there's 
the  pony-chaise  " 

"That  will  do.  Josephine,  put  on  your  things.  We'll 
drive  to  Diamond-stream;  we'll  see  this  trout-fishing;"  and  I 
felt  my  spirit  rising  with  the  detennination. 

"  It's  a  long  way  round  the  road,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  No  matter,  'twill  do  me  good.  Make  haste.  Get  the 
chaise  ready  directly." 

"To  be  sure,  ma'am,  and  it  tmU  hold  three;  one  at  the 
back,  80  that  you  may  bring  the  gentleman  with  you;  whilst 
your  maid  rides  behind.  Ready  in  a  minute,  ma'am,"  and 
the  landlady  trotted  off. 

I  can't  say  what  it  was  possessed  me;  but  I  felt  as  if 
something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen,  and  it  all  depended 
upon  me  to  stop  it.  My  blood  was  getting  into  a  fever; 
my  face  burned  and  burned;  and  if  the  chaise  hadn't  been 
ready  as  it  was,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  gone  off  on  foot. 

At  length,  I  and  Josephine  were  seated — I  was  always 
a  good  whip,  when  a  very,  very  little  girl — and  the  landlady 
gives  directions.  "  The  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
then  go  on  to  the  Barleymow,  turn  to  the  right  of  that, 
then  to  the  Plough,  and  then  ask  again,  and  I  couldn't 
miss  it." 

How  my  spirits  bounded,  and  my  heart  leapt,  as  the 
pony — a  fiery  little  thing  I — started.  "  This  is  beautiful," 
said  I,  to  Josephine;  and,  somehow,  I  felt  an  air  of  liberty, 
that  was  strangely  pleasant.     "  Beautiful — ^isn't  it  ?" 

"  Lovely,  ma'am,"  said  Josephine,  quite  in  a  glow.  "  La, 
how  I  should  like  to  go  round  the  world  in  this  manner, 
and  it  might  be  done,  ma'am,  with  money  and  spirit, 
mightn't  it  ?  For  myself,  in  daylight  I'm  afraid  of  nothing. 
Two  women,  and  spirit,  and  a  pony  like  this,  with  a  bigger 
place  in  the  chay  for  the  bonnets,  and  what  life  they  might 
see  1  It  is  lovely  I"  and  Josephine  looked  about  her,  quite 
animated,  as  we  tore  along.  After  some  minutes,  Josephine 
said,  "  How  master  will  be  surprised  to  see  you  I  Yes, 
when  he  looks  in  your  face,  he — oh,  ma'am  !"  and  the  girl 
clasped  her  hands  in  sudden  fright,  "oh,  ma'am  I" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  Mfttter,  ma'am,"  she  repeated,  at  the  same  time  placing 
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her  finger  to  her  own  nose,  in  a  manner  I  couldn't  misunder- 
stand, "  matter,  ma'am  1  Why,  if  you  haven't  gone  and 
forgot  the  veil  1'' 

It  was  quite  true;  in  the  hurry,  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  I  had  forgotten  it,  and  there  I  was,  in  the  king's 
highway,  in  broad  daylight,  and  nobody  could  say  who 
might  pass — there  I  was,  and  such  a  figure  !  "  We  must 
return  immediately." 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  though,  ma'am,  we've  come  a  good  way, 
and  master  will  have  fished  and  been  gone  afore  we  get 
there;  and  the  road  seems  very  quiet — met  nobody  but  a 
tinker,  and  two  haymakers  have  passed,  and  who'd  think 
of  such  creatures  as  them  I  Besides,  it  isn't  so  very  bad; 
and,  after  all,  the  veil  would  only  draw  and  heat  it,  and 
make  it  even  bigger  and  redder  than  it  is,  and  " ■ 

"  That  will  do;  we  wiU  go  on,"  and  my  conscience  imme- 
diately smote  me  for  what  I  dealt  upon  the  poor  pony — ^but 
the  girl  was  so  aggravating,  how  cmM  I  help  it  ? 

Well,  we  drove  for  an  hour,  and — inquiring  here  and 
there — still  followed  the  road.  At  length,  we  approached 
Diamond-Stream.  We  inquired  of  a  boy  the  direct  road  to 
the  water.  It  was  three  fields  off.  Had  he  seen  a  gentler 
man  there  ? 

"Yes." 

"  What  sort  of  a  gentleman  ?"  I  asked;  and  it  was  won- 
derful with  what  accuracy  the  boy — a  child  of  nature — 
described  Frederick. 

"A  good-looking  gentleman,  green  coat,  blue  handker- 
chief, and  a  lady,  a-fishing  down  the  stream,  with  him." 

Could  I  believe  my  ears  ?  Was  it  possible  ?  It  couldn't 
be;  nevertheless,  I  jumped  from  the  chaise,  and  desired 
Josephine  to  stay  where  she  was.  I  ran  across  two  fields, 
saw  the  water  winding  like  a  snake — (lil^e  a  snake  !  I 
remember  the  resemblance  strangely,  oddly  affected  me  I)— 
like  a  sna^e  in  the  distance.  I  crossed  the  third  field,  and 
saw  nothing  of  Frederick.  I  turned  a  corner  of  the  hedge, 
and — I  thought  I  should  have  dropped  I 

There  was  Frederick,  and  there  was  a  young  lady  I  In 
an  instant,  I  confronted  them;  Frederick,  showing  no  sur- 
prise, observed,  "  My  love,  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  who'd  have 
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thought  it !  Yoa-  see,  this  yoang  lady  and  myself,  fishing 
near  one  another,  somehow  the  lines  have  become  tangled,'' 
and  then,  in  the  coolest  manner,  he  went  on  trying  with  his 
teeth  and  fingers,  to  separate  those  horrid  lines,  knotted  as 
they  were  together. 
Then  I  thought  I  must  have  dropped  I 
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I  SAY,  I  thought  I  should  have  dropped.  (To-day  is  a 
blank  day;  I'm  all  alone;  nobody  with  me  bnt  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  a  wife;  so  I  continue  the  story  from  the  dreadful 
yesterday.)  When  I  saw  the  young  lady — not  that  her 
looks  or  her  manners  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  much  of  the 
lady — standing  coolly  by  Frederick,  and  smiling — ^yes, 
boldly  smiling,  as  with  his  dear  white  teeth,  he  now  and 
then  tried  to  bite  out  the  tangle  of  the  filthy  nots  of  those 
stupid  fishing  lines — I  did  feel  all  the  spirit  of  a  wife  boil  in 
my  heart,  and  burn  up  in  my  face.  My  face  1  With  the 
very  flush,  came  the  dreadful  consciousness,  the  terrible 
recollection,  of  those  odious  gnat-bites;  and  I  could  clearly 
see  the  yovmg  lad^s  eyes — eyes  of  treacherous,  mischievous 
black;  a  color  I  never  could  abide — ^see  her  eyes  wander  up 
and  down  my  face;  and  then,  with  a  simper  of  insolence, 
make  a  dead  settlement  on  my  nose;  on  the  very  place 
where  the  gnats  had  been.  I  could  have — well,  at  the 
moment,  I  wouldn't  have  answered  for  what  I  could  have 
done.  If  I'd  only  brought  my  veil  I  But  there  I  »tood,  as 
I  felt,  an  injured,  gnat-bitten,  lawful  wife,  and  looked  down 
upon  by  that  young  lady.  And  then  the  coolness  of  Fred  I 
Did  I  ever  think  he  could  be  such  a  savage  ? 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  as  I've  told  you,"  and  he  kept  trying 
the  knots  with  his  teeth,  ''as  I've  said,  fishing  near  oue 
another — ^by  the  way,  you  should  see  what  an  admirable 
angler  the  lady  is.     How  beautifully  she  " 

And  at  this  moment,  with  Fred  still  biting,  she  had — ^yes, 
before  my  very  face — she  had  the  impudence  to  hope  he 
he  wouldn't  hurt  his  teeth  I  What  right  had  she  to  hope 
anything  of  the  sort  ?  Such  familiarity,  and  as  I  say,  /— 
his  wife— present  I    But  I  knew  there  was  something;  I 
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felt  it  all  tho  way  coming  along — ^I  was  certain  tbat  he 
wouldn't  go  ont  two  days  together  fishing;  and  for  trout, 
too.  Yes;  very  pretty  tront.  Never  saw  trout  in  a  straw 
bonnet  before.  All  this,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  as  I  stood 
and  saw  their  lines  knotted  and  twisted.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious; certainly  not;  but  can't  be  deaf  and  blind  to  omens 
60  loud  and  so  plain. 

"  Lotty,  my  love,"  said  Fred,  with  aggravating  coolness, 
''one  would  think  this  knot  the  marriage  knot;  it  seems 
impossible  to  undo  it.  Don't  you  think,"  and  he  laughed  in 
his  old  provoking  way,  ''don't  you  think  it  is  the  marriage 
knot?" 

'*  No,  sir,  I  don't;  I  think  it,"  and  I  darted  a  look  like  a 
iash  of  lightning  at  her,  '*  I  think  it  quite  the  reverse," 

"  It's  a  beautiful  sport,  angling,"  said  the  young  lady, 
mindng  her  words.    The  kitten  ! 

"Yes;  very  likely,"  said  I;  "  especially  to  people  without 
tiiat  inconvenience,  a  heart." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  bold  thing,  "  you  mean  the  cruelty  ?  But 
I  always  fish  with  an  artificial  fly." 

'^  I  should  think  it  very  likely,"  said  I,  and  I  made  her  a 
courtesy,  that  if  she'd  had  even  the  feeling  of  a  dormouse, 
ought  to  have  withered  her. 

"And  very  beautifully — in  fact,  much  finer  than  Nature— 
the  lady  makes  them.  Yes,  Lotty,  much  finer  than  Nature 
—-quite  outdoes  the  real  thing,"  said  Fred. 

"Oh,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  fou  think  so,"  and  I 
could  have  cried,  but  I  wtmldnH, 

"Look,  love,"  and  he  would  show  me  a  lot  of  rubbish;  I 
don't  like  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  but  it  was  rubbish, 
"  look,  love;  what  do  you  think  of  the  young  lady's  Green- 
drake  ?"  and  I  did  stare;  for  it  was  as  much  like  a  Green- 
drake,  as  the  y&wi^  lady  herself  was  like  a  blue  duck ;  and 
more,  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say  as  much. 

And  then,  the  young  lady  herself  would  put  in  her  talk. 
"  We  anglers,"  and  she  looked  at  Fred,  in  a  bold,  strange 
way,  "  we  anglers  call  it  the  Green-drake  fly." 

"  Oh,  its  meant  for  a  fly,  is  it?"  said  I;  "  well,  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  it.  I  ahould  rather  have  taken  it  for  a  frog, 
QT  a  grasshopper." 
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"  Ha,  the  fish  are  the  best  judges;  you  should  see,  Lott; 
how  they  rise  to  it/'  said  he. 

"  I  can  understand  that,  dear  Frederick;  fishes,  like  otht 
people,  are  so  often  taken  by  what  is  false,  and  artificial, 
and  my  temper  began  to  get  up. 

"  But  they  may  be  made  so  natural,"  said  the  yovm^ 
lady;  "  and  then  they  may  be  used  so  humanely.  You  sec 
to  make  a  Green-drake  ^ 

"  Or  a  green  goose,"  I  murmured,  with  a  look — yes,  mut 
tered  quite  loud  enough  for  Fred  to  hear  me.  More;  J 
repeated  it  between  my  teeth,  "  a  green  goose  f" 

"  To  make  the  fly  according  to  authority,"  and  the  mee^ 
and  timid  creature  went  on,  **  you  must  take  camel's  hair, 
bright  bear's  hair,  the  down  that  is  combed  from  a  hog's 
bristles  " 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  I,  with  the  loudest  laugh  I  could 
manage,  "  camels,  bears,  and  hogs  I  What  strange  com- 
pany for  a  young  lady!  And  yet,  for  all  that,  you  seem 
quite  at  home  with  them.     Ha  I  Ha  I  quite  at  home." 

"  Quite  so,"  she  answered,  never  touched;  "  with  green 
silk,  with  long  hairs  of  sables,  and  feathers  of  a  mallard — 
but  I  see  you  don't  care  for  the  gentle  art,  so  I  wont  weary 
you.  But  when  you  have  perfectly  made  your  fly,"  and  she 
looked,  I  couldn't  mistake  my  eyes,  at  Fred,  "  when  you've 
really  beaten  nature,  making  a  finer  fly  than  nature  herself, 
you  are  sure  of  your  trout.     I've  caught  twenty  "— 

"At  one  ball  ?"  I  asked,  and  I  gave  her  a  look  in  return. 

*'  In  one  hour,  in  one  stream,"  and  then  she  courtesied. 
"  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  may  come  of  a  Green-drake  I" 

It  was  wonderful  the  thrill  that,  with  her  words,  went 
through  me  I  I  was  carried  back  to  the  day  after  my 
marriage.  There  I  was,  at  the  White  Hart;  and  there 
stood  the  landlady,  asking  "  if  we'd  like  dikcks  for  dinner  ?" 
Now  I'm  not — ^I'm  persuaded — superstitious;  but  those 
ducks  had,  it  was  plain — oh  I  it  all  came  upon  me — ^plain, 
some  meaning  with  the  Green-drake.  I  felt  that  I  was 
doomed  to  be  unhappy.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  my 
feelings  that  morning,  when  the  landlady  talked  of  ducks, 
and  the  present  desolate  hour,  when  that  young  lady  minced 
about  drakes.     Frederick  never  looked  so  ill — ^positively 
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Ugly;  it  was,  of  coarse,  ofaly  my  fancy — ^bat  remembering 
my  fairy-tale  days,  he  seemed  to  have  almost  the  face  of  a 
trout. 

And  then  the  thought  flashed  npon  me  I  I  had  eaten 
trout  for  dinner  yesterday.  Now  who  caught  that  trout  ? 
I  would  know.  Looking  at  the  ytm/ng  lady  from  top  to  toe, 
I  asked  her  if  she — that  is,  if  /A^^^had  had  good  sport 
yesterday  ? 

"  Yesterday  ?  She  didn't  fish  yesterday.  She  had  only 
come  home  last  night." 

"  Indeed  I    Didn't  fish  yesterday  ?"  as  if  I  believed  her  1 

And  all  this  time,  there  stood  Fred — sometimes  laughing, 
sometimes  picking  the  tangled  lines  with  his  fingers — some- 
times using  his  teeth.  At  last — I  could  see  it  by  the  twitter 
she  was  in — her  fingers  began  to  move,  as  though  she'd  use 
them,  too.  What  next  7  thought  I,  and  my  blood  began 
fairly  to  boil. 

I  said  nothing.  I  motioned  Josephine  to  my  side.  She 
had  followed  me — for  all  I  said — ^as  hard  as  she  could, 
leaving  the  pony  in  charge  of  a  boy,  and  had — I  could  see 
that  by  the  good  creature's  face — had  been  a  feeling  witness 
of  the  injuries  I  was  suffering.  How  the  poor  thing  raised 
her  eyes,  and  lifted  her  hands,  and  wondered  at  the  manners 
of  that  young  lady, 

**  I  never  did,  in  all  my  days,"  said  Fred,  **  fall  into  such 
a  tangle."  As  if  I  was  deceived  by  that  I  As  if  I  didn't 
see  that  he  was  making  the  tangle  greater,  and  the  knots 
tighter,  only  that  he  might  torture  me,  and  keep  me  stand- 
ing there,  looking  at  him  with  all  her  black  eyes^  that  yov/ng 
lady! 

"  Seems  quite  united  for  ever,"  I  observed  to  the  fisher- 
woman,  at  the  same  time  sliding  nearer  to  my  husband. 
*'  What's  to  be  done,  Fred  r 

**  Can't  say,  I'm  sure.  Most  extraordinary  tangle;  tre* 
mendous  knots  I" 

"As  you  observed,  Fred,  every  knot  like  the  knot  oi 
matrimony.  Now  what  is  to  be  done,  when  you  can't  until 
the  knot?" 

"  Well,  there  is  only  one  alternative,  my  lave." 

"Just  so,"  said  I,  "only  don't  love  me.  Just  so;  when 
you  can't  untie  it,  you  must  cut  it." 
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And  at  the  word,  I  drew  forth  Joeephine's  scifisors— -fiiie 
always  carried  scissors — and  with  a  tremendom  snip,  I  cat 
the  lines  in  two  ! 

How  the  youmg  ladf  stared,  and  didn't  I  give  Her  a  look  I 
Frederick  tarned  red^  aod  frowned;  and  I — just  to  spite 
him — I  Jdssed  the  scissors  I 
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As  I  have  said,  I  kissed  the  scissors.  The  yowmg  lady^ 
after  coloring  a  bit,  bad  the  impertinence— K;an  I  call  it 
otherwise  ? — to  borst  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  not  that  it  was 
real  laughter — I  could  see  that;  but  that  was  not  the  worst. 
Frederick,  after  a  minute,  began  to  laugh  also;  and  then 
both  of  'em — as  if  it  had  been  quite  a  concerted  thing;  yes,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  planned  dtiet  of  laughter  between  them, 
laughed  as  who  should  laugh  the  loudest  I  I  cast  a  look 
at  Josephine,  and — I  shall  like  her  better  for  the  rest  of  my 
life — I  saw  she  felt  for  her  mistress;  for  her  face  never 
moved  a  musch.  No;  the  good  creature  stood  and  looked 
like  a  stone  at  the  yoiung  lady;  who,  to  make  the  insult  the 
deeper,  after  a  time,  tried  to  recover  herself,  and  then — 
with  her  giggling  still  spirting  out  at  the  corners  of  her  bold 
mouth — and  then,  she  dropt  a  courtesy — ^a  bitter  courtesy, 
I  could  see  that — and  begged  my  pardon  for  laughing;  and 
hoped  I  was  not  displeased. 

''Certainly  not,"  said  I;  "quite  the  reverse."  Though  I 
may  confess  here,  to  myself,  I  felt  very  unhappy;  I  may 
say,  I  felt  just  a  little  small — there  was  such  an  easy  bold- 
ness in  that  young  lady;  which,  I 'suppose,  she  meant  for 
innocence,    hike  her  impudence! 

At  this  minute,  who  should  come  bustling  up,  but  an  old 
gentleman,  in  a  suit  of  nankeens  !  A  very  nice-looking  old 
man  he  would  have  been,  at  any  other  time — a  man  looking 
over  sixty,  and  all  his  years  comfortable  and  rosy  in  his  face; 
and  his  hair  like  thistledown.  Well,  the  young  lady — 
directly  she  saw  him — ^ran  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  him 
very  tenderly,  very  dearly. 

Now,  I  don't  know  why  that  should  have  relieved  mcj 
why,  for  the  moment,  I  should  have  felt  more  comfortable, 
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but  I  did;  bat  why,  I  can't  say.    Still,  I  felt  a  load  taken 
off  me. 

"Why,  Meg,  my  darling  P  said  the  old  gentleman;  and 
then  they  kissed  one  another  again.  And  then,  after  a 
time,  it  came  ont  that  he  was  the  yonng  lady's  father;  that 
she  had  been  away  from  home,  when  she  returned  last  night 
— ^for  thatj  it  appeared,  was  all  true;  that  he  had  jast  come 
back,  and  eha/nged  himself ^  and  had  then  bustled  down  to 
Diamond-stream  to  find  Meg,  **  she  was  snch  a  little  pusSf" 
ne  said,  "  for  fishing.^' 

Frederick,  in  his  own  easy  way;  it  is  wonderAil,  how, 
when  he  likes,  he  can  glide — ^like  a  snake,  I  was  going  to 
write,  bnt  I  won't — like  a  snake  into  the  confidence  and 
good  graces  of  people;  Frederick  congratalated  the  old 
gentleman,  at  so  soon  finding  his  daughter — as  if,  having 
any  eyes  at  all,  he  could  have  missed  her  1 — told  him,  with 
a  langh,  how  their  lines  had  got  tangled;  at  which  the  old 
gentleman  laughed  like  a  whole  playhouse,  and  said  that  in 
this  world,  such  things  would  happen.  And  then,  the  old 
gentleman — os  Ht  at  last  he^d  found  me  ont — with  twinkling 
eyes,  and  taking  off  his  straw  hat,  made  a  bow,  that  ougH 
to  have  gone  like  a  dagger  to  the  conscience  of  Fred;  but  it 
didn't — not  a  bit. 

*'  Oh,"  said  Fred,  as  if  he'd  just  remembered  a  parcel,  or 
a  portmanteau;  "my  wife,  sir." 

Upon  this,  Meg — since  that  was  her  name — ^Meg  made 
me  another  courtesy;  and  I — botued,  I  can't  explain  why  it 
should  have  been;  but  the  easiness,  the  cordiality  of  Fred — 
and  Miss  Meg's  face  lighting  up  at  his  every  word,  like — 
like  a  tulip  bed  in  the  sun — all  this  seemed  to  call  up  siich  a 
spirit  in  me,  that  I  found  myself — without  knowing  it — 
clenching  my  hands,  and  just  grinding  my  teeth,  whilst  I'd 
have  given  anything  in  the  world  to  have  been  calm  and 
civil.  At  this  minute,  a  peal  of  bells,  of  church  bells,  rung 
across  the  fields;  and  smothering  my  feelings,  that  seemed 
suddenly  to  nse  all  up  i%  armSf  I  turned  pale — and  was 
nearly  fainting. 

"Lotty,  my  love,"  said  Fred,  in  a  moment  with  me, 
"  you're  not  well  ?" 

"  Quite  well,"  said  I,  with  a  struggle;  "  it's  merely  "— 4ind 
I  looked  at  her—"  a  little  too  warm." 
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''  It  is  warm/'  said  the  old  gentleman;  "  and  so,  sir,  witli- 
out  ceremony,  will  yon  and  your  good  lady  come  ap  to 
Beanblossoms — ^my  house  ?  my  name's  Bliss,  known  in  the 
county  as  Squire  Bliss,  it's  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away." 

"Well,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  that's  very  kind;  and  we 
will  go." 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  said  Meg. 

**  We  toonH  go,"  was  my  next  determination.  "  Not  a 
step,"  I  was  inwardly  resolved. 

''And  if  you  and  your  good  lady  can  stop  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  with  us;  and  then  return  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening — we're  all  alone;  spend  the  day  with  us,  and" 

"You're  very  kind,  indeed,"  said  Fred;  and  no  doubt  he 
thought  so;  for  positively  he  bowed,  and  looked  as  if,  at 
once,  without  consulting  my  feelings,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

"  You  know,  Frederick,  that  we  have  to  get  ready  for 
our  journey  to-morrow^ — I  said  to-morrow,  as  if  Fd  liked  to 
have  talked  pins,  and  needles — "  you  know  that." 

"  Ready,  my  dear  1"  answered  Fred;  "  why,  I  thought  all 
your  things  were  packed  ?" 

'*  Now,  how  should  you  know  ?"  and  I  laughed.  "  But 
that's  so  like  you." 

"  Well,  if  you  can't  stay,  and  I  wish  you  could,"  said  Mr. 
Bliss,  with  his  good-natured  face  a  little  serious,  "  at  least, 
you'll  come  and  rest  yourselves,  and  take  a  " 

"  I  thank  yon,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  firmness,  and  a  vnll 
of  wy  own,  "  but  I'd  rather  not.^'  The  old  gentleman,  I 
3ould  see  it,  pulled  himself  up;  and  Meg  looked  grave. 

"  You  had  really  rather  not  ?  you  have  quite  made  up 
your  mind  to  the  matter  ?"  said  Fred,  with  calm,  settled 
looks,  and  speaking  slowly  every  word;  and  I'd  have  given 
the  world  to  unsay  what  I'd  said,  but  I  couldnH. 

"Quite  made  up — I'd  much  rather  not."  Whereupon, 
Mr.  Bliss  made  a  formal  bow  to  Fred,  who — ^with  his  face 

all  flushed returned  it;  Meg  courtesied,  and  I  stooped  a 

little;  and — in  a  minute,  and  hardly  that — Meg  and  her 
father,  who  wotdd  carry  Iier  fishing-tackle  and  basket,  had 
turned  from  us;  and  Josephine — ^as  I'd  mentioned  to  her 
before — ^was  crossing  the  fields,  back  to  the  chaise. 
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Pred  and  I  were  alone.  Somehow,  I  tried  to  look  every 
way,  but  towards  his  face.  "  Shall  I  help  you  to  put  by 
your  tackle,  love  ?"  said  I,  with  a  chirrnpping  voice. 

"  No,"  said  Fred,  flinging  the  word  at  me,  that  Fd  rather 
the  word  had  been  a  saowbalL 

"  I  didn't  know,  Fred,"  said  I,  "  that  you  really  made 
your  own  flies.    Do  you  V 

*'  Sometimes,"  answered  Fred,  putting  up  his  fishing 
things. 

"And  of  duck's  feathers?"  No  answer.  "Didn't  the 
young  lady  say  of  duck's  feathers  ?" 

"What  young  lady?"  asked  Fred;  and  I  could  see  his 
aggravating  eye. 

"  Why,  the  young  lady  that  was  here;  the  young  lady 
there,"  and  I  nodd^  in  the  direction. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Charlotte — sorry  for  you  as  for  myself,  that 
you  seem  only  to  have  discovered  that  she  is  a  young  lady 
when  her  back  is  turned." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  I.  "You  wouldn't  have 
had  me  run  up  and  embrace  her,  would  you,  when  I  found 
you  both  in  a  tangle  ?  Very  odd — I  must  say  that — very 
odd,  that  your  lines  should  have  caught.  Yery  odd,  when 
I  was  left  at  home  " 

"  Now  Charlotte;"  and  he  spoke  as  I  didn't  think  he 
could  speak,  "  didn't  I  wish  you  to  get  up,  and  " 

"  Get  up  I  Yes;  the  figure  that  I  was  I  With  my  face 
in  such  a  state,  but " 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Fred,  "  when  I  married  you  " 

"  Well,  you  needn't  put  such  a  solemn  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter," said  I.  "I  suppose  I  may  say  when  I  married 
^*" 

"  I  thought  your  face,  as  far  as  its  fair  looks  went, 
belonged  to  me;  and  to  nobody  else  soever.  I  thought  your 
face  was  face  of  my  face;  nose  of  my  nose;  mouth  of  my 
moutih;"  and  he  broke  into  his  old  way  again. 

"And  when  I  married  you,"  said  I,  "  it  was  my  belief  that 
if  you  went  fishing  with  anybody,  it  should  have  been  with 
me,  and  me  only.  But  I  see  I  am  mistaken.  It's  a  little 
early,  to  be  sure;  but  my  eyes  are  opened."  Fred  had  sat 
l)imself   down    upon    the  grass      He  made  no  answer. 
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"  Yes,**  I  repeated;  "  at  last  my  eyes  are  opened,'' and  then 
I  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  beside  him.  He  said  nothing; 
but  in  my  own  mind,  I  could  feel  he  was  in  a  bad  humor. 

"  How  lucky ,'*  at  last  he  said,  for  all  the  world  as  dryly 
as  a  rusty  hinge,  "  how  very  lucky,  Charlotte,  that  you  had 
those  scissors.'' 

"You  think  so?"  replied  I;  "you  really  think  so? 
Well,  it  was  lucky." 

"  Charlotte,"  said  Fred,  a  little  languidly,  "  are  yoa 
superstitious?  I  mean,  do  yon,  on  eventful  occasions, 
believe  in  accidents,  that — I  mean  do  you  believe  in  omens  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"I  mean  do  yon  believe  in  the  scissors  ?" 

"  Believe  in  the  scissors  I"  I  cried. 

"  Why  not  ?    You  kissed  them.-' 

"  Did  I  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;"  answered  Fred,  "kissed  them  with  great 
fervor;  had  they  been  a  lover's  present,  from  old  Vulcan  to 
Yenus,  in  her  days  of  maidenhood,  she  couldn't  have  kissed 
the  gift  with  greater  warmth." 

"  Now,  don't  be  foolish,  Fred,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  I'd  been 
wrong;  and  I  sidled  towards  him,  for  I  wanted  to  get  him 
into  a  good  humor  again.  "Don't  be  foolish,  there's  a 
dear." 

"  I  never  was  more  serious,  Charlotte;  for,  I^m  sure  of  it, 
there  is  an  omen;  a  fatal  omen  to  our  happiness— 'to  mine, 
at  least — ^in  those  scissors." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?"  and  I  was  becoming  reallj 
afraid. 

"Marriage,  my  dear  Charlotte,  should  be  a  union  of 
hearts." 

"Of  course.     Should  be?    Why  it  i?.'" 

"An  interknitting  at  the  chords  of  sympathy — of  the  very 
strings  of  the  heart.  How  many  begin  marriage,  thinking 
marriage  this  I" 

"  To  be  sure;  or  why  marry  at  all ?"  said  I. 

"And  then,  after  a  time,  they  find  their  mistake,"  and  he 
spoke  the  word  mistake  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

^^Mistakel"  said  I. 

"  Bqt  then,  when  they  discover  that  the  whole  scheme 
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goes  wrong  with  them — that  the  union  between  them  is  not 
a  union,  bat  a  tangle  of  temper,  a  tangle  of  feelings,  a 
tangle  of  interests — they  discover  what  is  worse,  more  bit- 
ter still;  they  find,  too  late,  that  however  they  may  desire 
them,  there's  no  scissors  to  cut  the  tie." 

"  I  don't  see  what  yon  mean^  said  I,  with  a  cold  shndder. 

"I  mean,  Charlotte,  that  your  scissors  of  to-day,  exer- 
cised with  yonr  temper  of  to-day,  may  make  us  wish  that 
law  had  scissors  for  marriage  lines,  even  as  ready  as  your 
scissors  for  lines  to  fish  with." 

"  Frederick  I" 

"  Charlotte,  you  have  marked  some  of  these  days  with 
flowers.  Mark  mine  to-day  with  this,"  and  turning,  he 
plucked  and  held  before  my  face  a  nettle. 

Satujiday,  May  17,  18 — 

To-day,  a  blank;  and  so  to  end  my  sad,  sad  story  of  yes- 
terday. When  Frederick  offered  me  the  nettle,  to  mark  the 
day  with— Aw  day,  he  said,  I  put  on  my  glove  as  coolly  as 
I  could — just  to  skew  my  spirit,  and  took  it  from  him, 
smiling,  as  if  it  had  been  a  rose.  I  wovM  let  him  see,  that 
I  would  not  be  stung  by  his  cruelty.  A  nettle,  indeed  I 
And  in  a  honeymoon  I 

Well,  we  had  scarcely  risen  to  go  home,  when  Josephine 
came  flying  back  across  the  fields.  I  knew  something  dread- 
ful had  happened.  "  That  limb  of  a  pony  had  broken  from 
the  stupid  boy,  and  had  torn  back  like  mad."  I  expected 
to  see  Frederick  in  a  rage;  but  no,  he  only  laughed — ^laughed 
as  if  he  mightily  enjoyed  it. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  "  Hisn't  above  eight  or  nine  miles 
back,  over  the  fields." 

"And  in  this  weather,"  said  I,  "with  the  sun  over 
one's  head  and  in  one's  face;  and  I  think  I've  suffered 
enough." 

"If  we  step  along,"  said  Frederick,  with  all  the  careless- 
ness in  the  world,  "  we  shall  be  at  home  before  the  gnats 
are  out.     Gnats,  you  know,  only  make  up  evening  parties." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I,  "if  you  desire  it;  of  course  you 
know  my  strength  better  than  myself;  you  ought,  of  course; 
man  is  such  a  superior  creature;  you  ought  to  know." 
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"  Well,  Lotty/'  said  he,  and  my  heart  began  to  melt  at 
the  softness  of  his  voice;  and  I  did  not  feel  the  gnat-blotches 
on  my  face,  he  looked  so  tenderly  into  it,  "well,  poor 
Lotty,  I  tell  you — as  you're  tired — I  tell  yon,  dear,  what 
we'll  do." 

"Yes,  love,"  I  answered,  very  happily. 

"We'll  cast  onrselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  Squire 
Bliss — ^he  can  hardly  have  got  home — and,  amending  our 
resolution,  put  up  for  an  hour  or  two  at  Beanblossoms/' 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  I,  with  such  a  sudden  tight- 
ness of  the  heart,  I'd  never  felt  the  like.  "  Just — as — you 
— ^^se.    But  for  myself,  I  can  walk." 

"What  I  alone?" 

"Yes;  why  not  7  Quite  alone;  that  is,  Josephine  and  I 
can  walk  together.  You,  if  so  very  tiredf  can  rest  yourself 
with  Mr.  and  Miss  Bliss;  and  perhaps — ^if  we  don't  walk 
very  fast — perhaps,  long  before  we  get  home,  you'll  over- 
take us." 

Frederick  made  no  answer;  but  I  thought  I  heard  him 
sigh;  and  then,  for  a  moment,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead 

"  Have  you  got  the  headache,  dear  ?"  said  I. 

"  No;  not  the  Aeoi/'  and  he  walked  on,  merely  adding,  as 
he  pointed  the  way,  "This  is  the  shortest  cut;  this  will  bring 
us  the  nearest  way  to  the  comforts  and  delights  of  our  own 
fireside;"  and  then  he  broke  into  a  low  whistle. 

For  a  time,  we  walked  on  in  silence.  For  myself,  I 
never  believed  that  we  should  walk  all  the  way.  I  made 
certain  we  should  find  a  house  where  we  might  put  up,  and 
get  another  chaise  home.  And  so  we  went  on,  the  sun 
burning  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  Josephine — quite  red  hot — 
casting  such  pitifal  looks  about  her.  And  so  we  crossed 
field  after  field,  and  found  nothing. 

"When  shall  we  come  to  a  house,  Fred  ?"  I  at  last  ven- 
tured to  inquire. 

"  Well,  the  house — ^the  only  house — ^this  way  across  the 
fields — ^the  only  house  from  the  inn" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Is  the  house  we've  turned  our  backs  upon.  Bean- 
blossoms,  my  love,  is  the  only  house  I  know;  and  as  you're 
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Terj  tired — ^I  can  see  yon  are;  and  with  this  heat,  you'll  be 
brown  as  any  mulatto  " 

"  Oh,  no  matter  for  that.  I'm  sure  I  needn't  care  any* 
thing  for  complexion,  now.  That's  all  over  now — since 
nobody  else  cares  about  it." 

"Your  philosophy,  Charlotte,  is  delightful.  After  all, 
what  is  complexion,  especially  when  a  woman's  married? 
If  the  sun  bums  her  face  to  a  cinder — ^what  then  ?  The 
husband  has  taken  the  face  for  life;  white  or  pink,  black  or 
brown.  So  why  need  she  care  7  The  great  first  business 
of  a  woman,  is  to  get  a  hnsband;  when  he's  got,  her  anxiety 
may  be  said  to  be  over;  she's  so  convinced  that  the  law  must 
hold  him,  she  may  make  herself  quite  easy  and  independent 
of  the  matter." 

I  knew  he  didn't  mean  a  word  he  said;  but  I  made  no 
answer,  for  I  knew  he  was  in  one  of  his  aggravating 
humors,  so  I  was  resolved — suffer  what  I  might — to  say 
nothing,  k  nd  still  the  sun  burned  hotter  and  hotter — and 
I'd  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast — ^and  as  I  kept 
walking  on,  I  felt  every  step  fainter  and  fainter,  and  I 
with  every  step,  thought  I  should  drop.  And  so  went  on, 
broiling  and  broiling — and  for  all  the  weather,  Frederick 
was  as  cool  as  a  frog — ^but  this  was  to  aggravate  me. 

"We  must  have  come  seven  miles,  at  least,"  said  I. 

"Not  three,"  said  Fred. 

"And  is  there  no  inn,  no  habitation,  no  roof  between  this 
and" 

"Not  a  door,  not  a  thatch,"  answered  Fred,  stepping 
out  at  the  words,  as  if  he'd  got  on  a  pair  of  three-leagued 
boots. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "if  only  for  five  minutes,  I  must  sit 
down  somewhere.  I  wonder  if  there's  a  stream.  I'd  give 
the  world  for  a  cup  of  water." 

"And  couldn't  you  eat  something,  ma'am  ?"  said  Joseph- 
ine, rather  provokingly,  "  if  it  was  only  a  bit  of  the  hardest 
bread-and-cheese  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  /  could,"  answered  Fred.  "A  tankard  of  fine, 
amber  ale,  now;  with  a  delicate,  creamy  froth;  milk  for 
giants.  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  the  silver,  were  it  any 
depth,"  and  then  he  smacked  his  lips.  "  Couldn't  yon  take 
»  cup,  Lotty?" 
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"Well,  I  confess  I  could,  Frederick,"  I  answered;  and 
my  lips  seemed  hot  coals  with  thirst. 

"And  then  a  nice  slice  of  ham,  with  the  true  odor  aboat 
it?  Or  even  a  few  wings  of  cold  chickens;  with  some 
cream-cheese,  and — eh,  Lotty  V 

"  Tes,"  I  gasped. 

"And  there  they  all  are,"  said  Fred. 

"  Where  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"No  doabt  there;"  and  Fred  pointed  back;  "there,  in 
the  ftdl  cellar  and  crammed  larder  of  Beanblossoms." 

"And  there,"  said  I,  "  let  them  be;"  and  with  new  spirit, 
I  immediately  rose  from  the  grass,  and  began  to  walk  on,  as 
if  I  hadn't  walked  a  step  before.  And  so  for  another  half- 
honr;  and — ^for  it  became  hotter  and  hotter — and  then  I 
thought  I  should  have  dropped. 

And  all  of  a  sadden,  all  abont  one  it  became  stifling  as  an 
OTen,  and  the  clonds  gathered  as  black  as  night. 

"Talking  about  ale,"  said  Fred,  carelessly  enough, 
"  there'll  be  plenty  of  thunder,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  trouble 
it."  And  just  as  he  spoke,  there  shot  down  such  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  it  seemed  to  fall  right  at  his  feet,  and  I 
screamed,  and  ran  into  his  arms.  And  then  there  burst 
such  a  roar  of  thunder,  the  very  earth  trembled,  and  seemed 
to  me  to  heave  under  us. 

In  that  minute  I  felt  myself  so  wicked  !  What  would  I 
have  given  to  be  seated  at — ^yes,  at  Beanblossoms,  with 
anybody  and  anything,  so  that  Fred  were  there,  too  I  I 
cried — I  couldn't  help  it;  fairly  sobbed,  as  he  held  me  in  his 
arms.  "  Oh,  if  we  get  safely  home  again,"  thought  I,  "  how 
different  all  in  future  shall  be."  Again  and  again  the  thun- 
der, and  Josephine  ran  screaming,  and  huddled  herself  right 
into  a  hedge. 

Then  came  down  heavy  rain-drops,  and  then  a  torrent. 
"  Courage,"  said  Fred,  pressing  me,  "  and  let  us  push  on." 
And  I  had  new  strength  with  the  words;  and  we  seemed  to 
rfy,  the  rain  pouring,  for  some  minutes,  about  us;  and  then, 
as  suddenly  as  the  storm  began,  it  ceased.  The  black  clouds 
rolled  away,  and  all  the  sky  burst  out  blue  again;'  and  the 
birds  poured  out  their  songs;  and  only  that  we  were  wet  to 
the  skins,  we  might  hate  thought  it  even  beautiful. 
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Well,  we  crossed  a  stile,  that  brought  us  into  a  green 
lane;  and  there — shall  I  ever  forget  it  ?  for  it  seemed  at  the 
time  like  a  fairy  hut  to  me — there  was  a  gypsy's  tent, 
snugly  sheltered  in  a  nook;  and  there  was  a  gypsy  family; 
and  there  was  a  fire,  that  seemed  to  blaze  and  sparkle,  as 
though  in  gay  defiance  of  the  storm.  Just  as  we'd  crossed 
the  stile,  Josephine — ^picking  herself  somehow  out  of  the 
hedge — ^followed  us. 

As  soon  as  the  gypsies  saw  us,  one  tall,  handsome  fellow, 
with  one  of  those  faces  that  we  sometimes  see  in  pictures, 
came  up  to  us;  and  with  a  glance  at  our  clothes,  all  soak- 
ing, asked  us  if  we  wouldn't  come  and  dry  ourselves  under 
the  tent.  And  had  the  man  been  owner  of  a  mansion,  he 
couldn't  have  made  the  offer  more  politely,  or  with  better 
grace.  He'd  hardly  done  speaking,  when  his  wife — with  a 
young  baby  in  her  arms — such  a  brown,  plump  little  dear — 
also  came  up  to  back  her  husband's  offer. 

Fred,  just  glancing  at  me,  at  once  accepted  the  invita- 
tion; that  is,  if  there  were  not  too  many  for  the  tent  to 
hold.  **  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  gypsy;  **»we  gypsies  lie  close, 
like  young  rabbits  in  the  flick." 

In  less  than  a  minute  we  are  under  the  tent;  and  the  fire 
Is  fed  and  heaped  with  sticks,  and  although  it  i^  a  little 
smoky,  it's  very  warm ;  and  wet  as  we  are,  tkat^s  much. 

Almost  before  we  could  place  ourselves,  the  kettle,  hang- 
ing over  the  fire,  was  emptied;  and  how  delicious  was  the 
smell  1  It  was  very  odd;  and  I  saw  Fred's  lips  curve,  and 
his  eyes  twinkle — ^it  was  odd — but  the  young  gypsy  wife 
offered  me  a  share  of  their  dinner,  or  supper,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  was  hungry  and  wet;  and — at  once  I  took  the 
offered  meal,  and — I  could  hardly  help  laughing — I  found 
myself  eating  in  a  gypsy-tent — ^and  eating  with  such  an 
appetite — beans  and  bacon  I 

"  I  wonder  what  Squu*e  Bliss  has  for  dinner  to-day  ?" 
whispered  Fred;  but  I  made  no  answer.  I  was  hungry,  and 
a  little  humbled,  and  so — saying  nothing— J!  went  on  with 
my  beans  and  bacon« 
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Sunday,  May^  l^p 

Very  late  this  morning;  so  worn  out  and  tired  by  the 
storm  of  yesterday.  However,  very  happy,  indeed,  and 
very  thankful,  and  tio  temper — that  I  felt  assured  of — no 
temper  to  perplex  me.  All  things  seemed  to  return  to  me 
with  their  first  happiness  upon  them.  I  was  so  happy  I  I 
sat  waiting  for  Frederick,  all  ready  for  church — that  dear 
little  church  I  And  the  sound  of  the  bell — sweeter  and 
sweeter  still — came  over  the  fields,  and  my  heart  seemed  to 
open  to  the  music. 

At  this  minute,  Josephine,  with  staring  eyes  and  pale 
face,  glided  into  the  room.  Something  was  the  matter.  I 
saw  it;  something,  and  all  my  happy  feelings  were  but  to 
mock  me. 

"Don^t  be  frigtened,  ma'am,''  said  Josephine,  "for  it  may 
be  nothing,  after  all." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  some  of  your  idle  apprehensions  ?" 
and  I  tried  to  be  indiflFerent 

"  But  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  it  was  nothing  less  than 
tempting  fate  to  ealia  morsel  with  such  cattle.  I  mean  the 
gypsies,  ma'am." 

''You  didn't  think  so  with  your  spoon  in  the  dish, 
Josephine." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  cold  and  hunger  can't  be  over  nice.  Still, 
we  may  all  of  us  pay  pretty  dear  for  that  beans  and  bacon. 
Eating  of  stolen  goods  I  What  cotM  come  of  it  ?  As  I 
say,  it  was  tempting  fate." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Speak  at  once,  wgo  about  your 
business." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  it's  this.  The  gypsy  tent,  ma'am — don't 
be  alarmed;  but  you  recollect  that  baby?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.     What  of  the  baby  ?" 

"  Well,  they've  all  been  down  with  the  small-pox,  and  the 
baby  worse  than  any  of  'em." 

Suddenly,  I  felt  a  cold  at  the  heart.  **  Ridiculous,"  I 
said,  and  shivered. 

"  Bless  you,  ma'am,  you  should  have  seen  how  the  land' 
lady  jumped,  when  I  told  her  " 

"And  what  right  have  you  to  tittle-tattle  with  the  land- 
lady?" 
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"Why,  ma'am,  it  was  only  nat'ral;  for  though  I  said 
nothing  about  eating  beans  and  bacon  with  the  creatures, 
6till  I  did  say  how  we'd  taken  shelter  with  the  gypsies,  and 
warmed  ourselres  over  their  fire;  and  how  you  nursed  the 
baby,  and  how  the  baby's  mother  wanted  to  tell  your 
fortune,  and — and  all  that  time  the  landlady,  who'd  started 
from  me,  as  if  I*d  been  any  snake,  stood  and  stared,  holding 
the  toasting-fork  atween  me  and  her,  as  if  I  was  pison. 
'  Been  with  the  gypsies  I'  says  she,  *  then  you'll  sicken  and 
have  it  I  Why,  Mr.  Simmons— our  parish  doctor — has 
been  in  such  a  pucker  with  the  creatures.  Never,  he  tells 
me,  in  all  his  practice,  saw  such  small-pox  in  his  life.'  Oh, 
ma'am  I  I  don't  care  for  myself  muchr^&ixd  I  don't  think 
you  do.     But,  ma'am,  has  master  ever  been  vaccinated  ?" 

'*  That's  a  very  tender  question,  Josephine,"  said  Frede- 
rick, coming  into  the  room  at  the  time.  "Are  you  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  subject  ?" 

"  Missus  is,  sir,"  said  Josephine,  stealing  a  look  at  me. 
For  my  part,  I  wonder,  why,  in  a  decent  Christian  land, 
they  suffer  gypsies  at  all.     I'd  have  'em  all  burnt." 

"  If  that's  your  Christianity,  Josephine,"  said  Fred,  "you'd 
better  make  the  shortest  way  to  church,  and  change  it." 

"Not  that  I  bear  malice  to  anybody,"  cried  the  girl, 
"  only  supposing,  now,  that  you  or  missus,  or  both  of  you — 
for  I  don't  care  much  for  myself;  beauty's  only  skin-deep — 
both  of  you  was  to  be  pitted  !" 

Frederick  stared,  and  then  I  told  him  the  bad  news. 
He  laughed,  but  I  could  see  he  was  vexed,  anxious. 

"  Wasn't  it  a  pity,  ma'am,"  said  Josephine,  and  I  could 
have  killed  her — no,  that's  wrong,  but  the  word's  down,  so 
let  it  stand — "  wasn't  it,  after  all,  a  pity,  you  didn't  go  to 
Squire  Bliss's  house — to  Beanblossoms,  and  then  you 
wouldn't  have  had  beans  and  bacon,  with,  perhaps,  the 
small-pox  in  the  bargain,  in  a  gypsy's  tent  ?'' 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  and  I  fairly  trembled 
with  passion.  "  Come,"  said  Fred,  "  a  brisk  walk  over  the 
fields—we  shall  not  be  too  early — ^and  we'll  pray  for  our- 
selves and  the  gypsies. 

"  La,  sir  1"  cried  Josephine,  with  a  look  of  wonder  at  the 
monstrous  notion. 
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"  It  may  do  ns  good,  and  can't  do  them  any  harm,*'  said 
Fred,  and  away  we  went;  and  somehow  my  heart  was 
lightened  by  his  manner;  and  although,  now  and  then,  a 
gloomy  thought  wonld  steal  npon  me,  I  was— considering 
the  circnmstances — ^very  cheerful.  At  times,  I  felt  a  little 
faint,  and  then  I  couldn't  help  asking  myself — and  how  my 
heart  did  knack — "if  this  shonld  be  a  symptom  P  We'd 
gone  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  still  my  mind  brooded; 
still  I  caught  up,  again  and  again,  the  looks  of  the  gypdes, 
and  again  and  again  dismissed  the  thought,  with  a  smile  at 
its  folly.  It  was  plain  that  Frederick  knew  all  that  per- 
plexed me. 

"I'm  certain,  Lotty,*'  said  he,  "it  wouldn't  make  the 
least  difference." 

"  What  ?"  I  asked— for  I  couldn't  do  less  than  ask. 

"  Not  the  least  difference,  love.    In  fact,  after  a  time — a 

reasonable  time ^there's  no  beauty  between  man  and 

wife." 

"  That  as  it  may  be,"  said  I,  a  little  dryly. 

"  None  whatever.  In  six  months,  and  I  don't  think  I 
shall  know  whether  you've  a  nose  on  your  face." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I"  said  I. 

"  It  is  even  so,  Lotty,"  continued  Fred,  "  even  so,  my 
love.  And  I  much  doubt,  whether — in  less  time  it  may  be 
than  that — whether  you'll  remember  it  as  a  daily  matter,  if 
I  have  two  eyes  or  only  one." 

"  Indeed,  Fred,"  said  I,  "  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Quite  the  reverse.  However,  you  may  overlook  my  nose,  I 
trust  I  shall  never  be  blind  to  your  eyes." 

"That's  a  pity,  my  dear,"  said  Fred,  "a  very  great 
pity." 

"  I  don't  see  it.    Quite— I  mean,  quite  otherwise." 

"  For  this  reason,"  and  Fred  laid  his  hand  over  mine. 
"  Man  and  wife  make — or  should  make — ^to  one  another, 
faces  that  are  not  faces  of  the  flesh.  The  mind,  Lotty,  and 
the  affections,  gradually  make  the  noblest  and  the  brightest 
looks,  of  no  more  account  than  so  much  stuff  in  garments. 
And  thus,  as  I  say,  I  shall  forget  whether  you  have  or  have 
or  have  not  a  nose — ^not  but  what  it's  a  nose  of  the  nicest 
self-assertion — and  you'll  equally  forget" 
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"/can't,"  said  I,  "  whatever  you,  may." 

"And  thus,  my  love,"  continued  Frederick,  quite  as  if  I 
hadn't  spoken,  ''  thus,  at  the  very  worst,  and  with  yonr 
ditfkest  apprehensions  realized,  I  shall  loye  you  quite  as 
well  minced  by  the  smali-pox  "— 

"  Frederick  P 

^^Minoed  by  the  small-pox,"  he  repeated,  in  the  coolest 
manner,  ''  as  now,  with  your  face  as  smooth,  as  white  and 
pink  as  face  of  shepherdess  in  Dresden  china.  And  for  this 
reason,  as  I  say;  you  will  have  made  for  me  such  a  beautiful 
face  in  your  daily  mind — such  a  sweet  and  lovely  presence 
by  yonr  affections — ^that  the  mere  visible  outside" 

"  Don'£  tell  me,"  said  I,  ''  a  husband  is  just  as  proud,  or 
ooght  to  be,  of  his  wife's  beauty,  as  ever;  and  if  not,  it'g 
only  a  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  the  sex.  /  quite  agree 
with  you  that " 

"  What's  the  matter,  Lotty?"  asked  Fred,  as  I  thought, 
very  seriously. 

"  Matter  !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'* Arn't  you  well  ?    You  look  a  little  pale. 

"Ridiculous,  Fred;  never  better,?'  though  I  thought  I 
should  drop.  ''  Depend  upon  it,  although  the  face  of  the 
mind,  as  you  call  it,  may  make  people  forget  thek  other 
faces,  I  shall  take  care  of  mine  to  the  last." 

"  Very  right,  my  dear;  very  proper.  Only  if  accident  or 
sickness — such  evils  do  happen— should  spoil  it,  'tis  as  well 
to  have  something  ready — that  neither  age  nor  disease  can 
change  or  ternish — something  ready  behind  it.  I  feel  rather 
odd  symptoms,  myself,"  I  hardly  know  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest,  "  but  what  of  that  ?  I  know  you'd  love  me 
all  the  better,  the  uglier  I  looked  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I. 

"And  here  we  are  at  the  church-door,  where  we  ought  to 
take  off,  and  set  aside  all  the  pride  and  vanities  of  the  flesh, 
even  as  one  takes  off  one's  hat." 

And  as  Fred  spoke,  who  should  come  up,  but  Squire 
Bliss  and  his  daughter,  and  with  her — and  her  arm  in  his^- 
a  gentleman,  evidently  no  relation.  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  all  my  temper  seemed  to  ^le  within  me,  and  I  felt 

4* 
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quite  happy,  seeing  them  go  comfortable,  Fred  bowed;  and 
I  made  my  besi  coartesy  to  Miss  Bliss,  and  then  into  the 
church 

We  had  such  a  beautiful  sermon;  botthe  text  startled  me 
a  little — ^from  Job:  ^^ I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my 
father;  to  the  toormj  Thou  art  my  mother  amd  m/p  sister.'^ 
And  as  the  dear  good  man  went  on  in  his  homily  upon  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  the  flesh,  and  opon  the  ranity  of  blooming 
looks,  and  perishable  beauty,  I  did — once  or  twice — seem 
to  be  in  the  gypsy  tent;  and  do  what  I  could,  could  not 
help  smelling  the  beans  and  bacon. 

On  leaving  the  church,  we  again  met  the  Blisses  in  the 
porch;  and  the  Sqnire  shook  Frederick  by  the  hand,  and 
Miss  Bliss  offered  me  hers.  I  grasped  it  very  kindly;  and 
then  a  pang  went  through  my  heart;  for  I  could  not  but 
think,  if  it  should  be  all  true  about  the  gypsies  ! 
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Eleven  days  longer,  and  then — home  ! 

I  never  thought  to  count  them,  but  a  letter  from  the 
Cottage — after  all,  I  can't  abide  to  call  it  the  Flitch,  and  so 
I  told  Fred  at  breakfast,  when  in  his  ovm  odd  way^  he 
advised  me  to  change  it  for  Beans-and-Bacon  Lodge,  which 
I  certainly  shall  not  do — ^a  letter  does  make  me  anxious. 
Susannah's  gone — married  herself  off  at  a  day's  notice — and 
dear  mamma  advises  me,  if  possible,  to  bring  up  a  nice, 
innocent  country  servant  with  us. 

''A  delightful  idea,"  said  Fred,  when  I'd  foolishly  read  as 
much  to  him.  '' Blushing,  budding  innocence;  fresh  as  a 
Covent  Garden  bough-pot  1  If  you  like,  my  love,"  he  said, 
with  all  the  ease  imaginable,  "  I'll  beat  up  the  farm-houses." 

"You're  very  good,  Fred,"  said  I,  a  little  nettled. 
"  Very  good.     Perhaps,  Miss  Bliss  might  be  able  to  " 

"  How  lucky  !  How  very  lucky,"  and  he  clapped  his 
hands  so  delighted,  that  it  actually  brought  the  blood  into 
my  face.  "  If  you  hadn't  named  her,  I  should  have  quite 
forgotten  " 

'*  Forgotten  what  ?" 

"  Why,  the  lines.     Can't  get  any  lines  here.     So  Tve 
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sent  to  London,  and  they've  not  come  down;  why,  the  fact 
is,  as  yon  will  allow,  my  dear  Lotty,  we  can't  quit  oar 
quarters  to-day." 

"And  why  not?"  I  asked,  with  my  best  astonishment. 
"And  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  fishing-lines  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?" 

"  Everything,  my  darling.  You  remember  that  you  cut 
Miss  Bliss's  line  ?" 

"  It  mayn't  be  very  much  to  speak  of,"  said  I,  getting  a 
Httle  warm,  "  but  I  should  think  I  did;"  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  cat  it  twenty  times  over. 

"  Very  well.  Having  destroyed  the  young  lady's  prop- 
erty, it  is  nothing  more  than  merest  honesty,  to  make  it 
good  again.  I  have  written  to  town,  and  if  it's  sent,  we'll 
step  over  to  Beanblossoms,  and  you — ^my  love — as  the 
offender  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  offender,  «r?"  / 

"  My  dear  I"  cried  Frederick,  jumping  from  his  chaur  an^  . ' 
seizing  hold  of  my  hand.     His  looks  quite  alarmed  me.       ^^ 

•*  What's  the  matter,  Frederick  ?" 

He  never  answered;  but  with  a  serious,  sad  eye,  looked       / 
closely  in  my  face — then  drew  his  head  a  little  back,  taking 
another  long  look.    Then  he  put  his  fingers  on  my  pulse, 
and  taking  out  his  watch,  shook  his  head,  and  sighed.     I 
felt  quite  terrified. 

"  Dearest  Fred — 1  do  feel  ill — but  no— it  can't  be — ^it 
isn't — ^you  know  what  I  mean — ^it  isn't  the  gypsies?"  I 
couldn't  say  small-pox;  it  would  have  choked  me. 

"  Charlotte,  my  own  wedded  Charlotte,"  said  Frederick, 
and  so  solemnly  that  the  words  froze  me,  "  Charlotte,  my 
beloved,  show  me  your  tongue." 

"  Frederick  1" 

"  The  crisis  may  be  very  serious,"  he  said,  with  the  same 
dark  face,  "  very  serious.  Still,  nerve  yourself  for  the  occa- 
sion, and-^show  me  your  tongue." 

"  I  knew  he  always  knew  something  of  medicine — ^indeed, 
what  is  there  that  he  doesn't  know  something  of? — and  so, 
with  an  odd  feeling  of  unwillingness,  and  I — I  don't  know 
what — ^I  did  show  him  my  tongue. 

"Well,  I'm  very  mnch  relieved,"  said  he.     "I  thought, 
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from  the  fatal  symptoms,  that  yonr  iongne — and  it  looks  in 
perfect  health,  my  dear," — ^what  a  load  flew  from  my  heart  1 
— ''  that  your  tongae  had  suddenly  become  as  black  as  a 
parrot's." 

"  Black  P  said  I. 

"  Black,"  said  Fred.  "  The  symptoms,  my  dear;  the 
symptoms,"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"What  symptoms,  Fred?  Do  tell  me,  there's  a  love; 
what  were  they  ?" 

''  Symptoms  of  agne.  Didn't  yon  shiver — from  yonr  heart 
np  to  yonr  month  ?" 

"When?"  I  cried. 

"Just  now;  a  minnte  since.  The  heart-agne.  And  the 
very  first  symptom,  the  cold  shiver  that  from  your  heart  to 
your  lips,  and  so  out,  shivered  icily  upon  the  husband  of  your 
bosom,  the  cold,  cold  word,  Sir .'" 

I  did  feel  ashamed;  and  just  to  hide  my  confusion,  I 
threw  my  arms  about  his  neck  and  hid  my  face.  And  then 
— and  then — ^he  declared  that,  although  the  symptoms  had 
seemed  suspicious,  I  had  no  ague  at  all;  not  a  hit. 

At  this  minute — and  the  girl  is  always  running  to  and 
fro  when  she's  not  wanted---Josephine  brings  in  a  little 
parcel.  It  is  the  fishing-lines.  Finding  this,  I  send  her 
away  directly. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  managing  to  get  the  words  out, 
"  I'll  stay  and  pack  two  or  three  matters,  while  you  ride 
over  to  Miss  Bliss  with  the — ^the  lines." 

"There's  a  good  girl  I"  said  Fred;  and  I  felt  quite  faint 
with  his  praise.  "  But  on  second  thoughts,  I'll  send  them. 
And  I  tell  you  what — I  shall  be  busy  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  'twill  come  better  from  you — write  a  little  note  to  Miss 
Bliss,  to  accompany  the  present." 

"With  pleasure,  Fred  I"  said  I;  and  in  a  minute  I  was 
seated  alone  at  my  task.  After  biting  and  biting  my  pen, 
and  spoiling  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper,  I  wrote  this 
letter: — 

"  Mrs. presents  her  very  best  compliments  to  Miss 

Bliss,  and  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  beg  her  acceptance  of 
the  accompanying  lines,  as  some  small,  though  ineffectual 
reparation  for  the  damage  unwittingly  committed  by  Mrs, 
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on  the  line  of  Miss  Bliss.    Mrs.  farther 

entreats  to  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  fatare  destiny  of 
Miss  Bliss,  may  be  intertwined  where  neither  she,  nor  any 
othar^  may  wish  to  sever  it." 

I  was  looking  at  it,  considering  if  Tconld  at  all  improve 
it,  when  Fred  came  back.  Twitching  the  note  from  me,  he 
ran  his  eye  over  it. 

**  Yes;  that  will  do — very  good.  Quite  a  bee  of  a  billet, 
honey  and  sting."  The  packet  was  made  np,  given  into  the 
charge  of  the  landlady  to  be  despatched,  oar  luggage  was 
all  prepared,  and  at  last  we  were  to  go. 

At  this  moment,  comes  in  one  of  the  men,  with  a  long 
face.  The  axle-tree  of  the  phaeton  had  been  found  broken, 
and  we  could  not  leave  until  it  was  repaired. 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper,  to  Fred,  "  depend  upon 
it,  this  is  all  a  scheme  to  make  us  stop  and  spend  our  money 
here." 

''  How  about  the  gig  f  said  Fred,  with  a  determined 
look. 

"  Gig  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  man,  as  I  believe  taken  by 
sorprise. 

"  Put  to  the  gig,  then,"  said  Fred.  "  Josephine  and  the 
loggftge  most  go  on  by  the  coach.  They'll  be  at  Brighton 
before  us,  then;"  and  then,  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  "  we  shall 
be  all  the  cosier,  Lotty,  in  the  gig  by  ourselves.  Shan't 
we  7"  And  I  pinched  the  jiicest  little  ^  in  his  arm  in 
answer. 

Josephine  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  the  arrangement;  and  I 
felt  so  happy  that  we  were  about  to  move  at  last.  AH  that 
was  wanted  was  the  bill.  The  bill  was  brought,  and  Fred, 
taking  the  money  from  that  big  leather  foreign  looking 
pouch  that  he  would  bring — as  if  he  were  going  to  spend 
the  Bank  of  England,  as  poor,  dear  mamma  said — settled 
the  account. 

"And  now,  Fred,"'  said  I,. "  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  I 
insist  upon  being  treasurer.  Why,  what  a  lot  of  money 
you've  squandered;  and  when  so  many  things  are  still 
wanted  at  home.  Now,  my  dear  Frederick,  you  must  not 
refuse  me.  I  say,  I  must  be  money-keeper,  tiQ  we  get  safe 
home  again.  - 
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"As  you  like,  love,"  said  Fred,  in  his  dear,  good-natured, 
way;  "but  'twill  only  trouble  you.  The  cares  of  house- 
keeping,'' and  he  was  going  to  preach,  but  I  put  my  hand 
to  his  mouth;  and  in  another  minute,  up  comes  the  waiter, 
and  the  gig  is  ready. 

Josephine  has  her  directions,  and  snug  in  the  gig — ^with 
that  spirit  of  a  pony  that  ran  away  before,  not  that  I  was 
a  hit  afraid  with  Fred  with  me — we  do  at  last  driye  off,  and 
looking  back,  I  see  through  the  dust,  the  landlady  still 
courtesying,  and  now  we  turn  the  comer,  and  I  feel  so 
happy  I 

"  We've  stayed  a  long  while  at  that  White  Hart,  Fred  P 
said  I. 

"  How  long  ?    Six  weeks  ?" 

"  Now,  Fred  I  I  mean  we  might  have  seen  more  variety, 
not  but  what  Fve  been  as  happy  as  " 

"As  the  gnats  would  let  you.  And  after  all,  Lotty,  Fve 
discovered  that  we  fell  among  the  wrong  gypsies.  Alto- 
gether made  a  mistake." 

"A  mistake !" 

"  Yes;  they'd  never  got  beyond  measles;  now  the  other 
tribe" 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Fred,"  and  although  he  declared  I 
should  throw  him  and  myself  out  of  the  gig,  I  wouldn't  let 
him  speak — ^at  least,  not  about  the  gypsies.  Still,  I  did 
thank  goodness  for  our  escape  I  What  a  calamity  to  have 
gone  home  with  I 

Well,  we  enjoyed  the  weather  and  the  ride;  and  the  time 
(lew,  and  the  evening  approached,  and  we  drew  near  to  our 
destination.  It  was  a  day  all  to  ourselves,  without  a  single 
circumstance  to  cloud  it.  We  arrived  at  our  journey's  end 
as  the  dusk  was  setting  in.  And  I  felt  it  had  been  the 
most  economic  day  we  had  yet  passed,  for  Frederick  is 
extravagant — in  fact,  I'm  afraid  it's  true  what  I've  often 
heard  dear  mamma  say,  that  aU.  men  are  extravagant — the 
most  economic  day;  we  had  only  stopped  twice,  dining  upon 
next  to  nothing,  and  promising  ourselves — that  is,  I  pro» 
mised  for  both — to  make  it  up  at  supper. 

We  were  shown  to  our  apartments  at  the  inn.  "All 
the  luggage,  sir,"  said  the  man,  bringing  the  things  .from 
the  gig. 
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"  Frederick,''  said  I,  "  the  poach — ^the" 

''A  leather  bag,  ma'am,"  said  another  servant,  bringing  it 
at  the  same  moment  into  the  room.  I  took  the  bag,  and — 
I  could  have  fainted.  There  was  not  a  farthing  in  it.  I 
felt  mjself  turn  very  pale,  and  couldn't  speak.  Frederick 
took  the  bag  from  my  hand;  and  at  the  bottom  was  worn  a 
large  ragged  hole. 

"  Why,  Lotty,  where  did  you  stow  this  in  the  gig  ?"  and 
he  almost  laughed. 

"Why — ^I — I  hung  it,  as  I  thought,  at  the  side  of  the 
gig,  and — ^and" 

"Yes,  I  see;  just  where  the  wheel  has  caught  it,  and 
going  round  and  round  has  worked  a  hole  clean  through, 
and — to  conclude,  we've  marked  our  way  with  guineas  1" 
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I  NSVSR  closed  my  eyes  all  night;  or  if  I  did — as  I  after- 
wards told  Fred — I  had  better  been  awake,  for  I  didn't  feel 
refreshed,  but  stunned.  And  to  think  that  I  should  be  sq 
unfortunate;  that  I  should  have  placed  that  odious  bag — 
but  I  had  a  feeling  that  some  evil  would  come  of  it — ^placed 
it  where  the  wheel  should  wear  a  hole  in  it,  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  guineas — ^for  I  can't  get  the  number  out  of  Fred 
lost  in  the  highway !  I  couldn't  get  my  thoughts  off  those 
guineas  all  night — ^the  very  night-light  seemed  to  burn 
round  like  a  guinea,  as  I  lay  awake,  and  almost  in  a  fever, 
thinking  what  I  should  do,  and  watching  it. 

Well,  men  are  the  strangest  creatures!  There  is  no 
knowing  'em  I  There  was  I,  ready  to  tear  myself  to  bits, 
with  anxiety,  quite,  I  may  say,  in  a  fever,  and  Fred  asleep 
all  the  night,  as  sound  as  any  new-bom  baby  I  The  truth 
never  struck  me  so  strongly,  so  forcibly,  I  may  say,  before; 
but — men  are  strange  creatures.  So  much  money  out  of 
pocket,  and  to  go  fast  asleep!  ^^ 

And  then,  I  thought — ^for  I  liked  to  consider  the  bright- 
est side  of  things — I  thought,  perhaps,  Fred  went  to  sleep 
out  of  compliment  to  me;  purely  to  spare  my  feelings. 
Yes— dear  fellow  !  He  wanted  to  convince  me  that  he 
thooght  nothing  of  my  carelessness — I  mean  of  my  misfor* 
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tune — and  so  slept  out  of  the  purest  kindness.  I  wished  tn 
think  so;  but  then  I  know  he  is  constitutionally  careless,  a£ 
mamma  says — thinking  of  money  only  as  dirt,  when,  as 
mamma  also  says,  it's  what  people — ^that  is,  people  wlio  arc 
anything  at  all — are  made  of  I 

I  lay  and  saw  the  first  bit  of  daylight— heard  the  first 
bird  chirrup;  and  then  the  thought  flashed  like  an  inspira^ 
tion  upon  me.  Yes — I  would  immediately  get  up.  Fred 
would  make  no  stir  about  the  matter,  so  late  last  night — 
was  so  determined  upon  that,  that  I  could  say  nothing — but 
now,  thought  I,  I'll  be  my  own  mistress. 

Whereupon,  I  withdrew  myself,  in  the  gentlest  way,  frpm 
bed,  not,  indeed — ^and  I  did  feel  a  pang  at  the  thought — ^not 
that  I  need  have  taken  so  much  trouble,  Fred  seeming 
almost  perversely  to  sleep  the  sounder  for  my  rising — ^still  I 
did  get  up,  and,  walking  on  tip-toes,  went  into  Josephine's 
room. 

How  she  could  sleep,  I  couldn't  nnderstand;  but  there  sHe 
was,  I  may  say  dead  and  buried  in  sleep,  with  no  more 
thought  of  the  lost  money,  than  of  the  last  month's  moon. 
But  thai  is  so  like  servants  I  I  thought  I  should  never 
wake  her;  and  when  I  did,  she  jumped  up,  and  opening  ber 
eyes  and  mouth,  was  going  to  scream — as  she  afterwajrds 
told  me — ^to  scream  '^  thieves  and  murder,"  as  she  was  at 
that  very  minute,  as  in  duty  bound,  dreaming  of  the  lost 
property. 

"  If  I  didn't  think,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  "  that  you  and  I  was  in  a  field  together,  and  guineas 
were  growing  for  all  the  world  like  buttercups,  and  we  was 
picking  'em  by  lapsfulls,"  and  then  she  bustled  out  of  bed. 

In  three  words,  I  told  her  what  it  was  my  intention  to 
do;  to  go  back  some  of  the  way,  at  least — and  search  for  the 
dropt  money.  Coming  in  so  late  and  going  out  so  e^rly, 
there  might  be  a  chance;  and  I  felt — ^though  I  said  nothing 
— that  the  girl's  dream  of  the  growing  guineas — ^not  that 
I'm  superstitious,  certainly  not — was  very  promising. 

"  But  Where's  master,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Josephine,  in  a 
solemn  whisper. 

"  He's  asleep,"  said  I,  with  my  finger  at  my  lips. 

"  La  1"  said  Josephine,  "  but  you'll  never  go  out  witiioDi 
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ym  ?"  I  nodded  yes.  "  Well,  why  not  ?''  said  the  teasing 
crestore,  "  why  not  ?  Ten  to  one,  ma'am,  he  never  wakes* 
and  you  may  find  the  money,  and  come  back  and  slip  into 
bed  again,  and  hun  never  the  wiser. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  rebuke  her,  so  I  let  her  talk,  the 
more  so,  as  the  more  she  talked,  the  more  she  hurried  to 
dress  herself.  So  I  slipped  back  into  my  room,  and  I  list- 
ened— I  crept  back  again  to  the  bedside — Hooked  between 
the  bed-cnrtains — ^and  positively,  there  was  Frederick,  just 
as  I  lelt  h\m— fast  asleep !  I  really  do  think,  I  never  dressed 
myself  so  fast  in  all  my  days.  It  was  not  the  work  of  five 
minutes,  and — still  he  slept,  1  wra{^ed  myself  well  up,  and 
I  was  stealing  out  of  the  room,  when  I  heard  him  wake.  I 
paused — ^I  crept  back  again  to  the  bed,  and — no,  he  had 
never  moved ;  he  was  still  fast  asleep.  Suddenly  wrapping 
my  shawl  tight  about  me — not  that  I  felt  hurt  mrich — ^though 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  /  shouldn^t  have  slept  so  under 
the  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  men — but,  I  thought,  it's 
no  matter. 

I  met  Josephine  in  the  passage.  ''  La,  ma'am,"  said  she, 
**  if  nobody  should  be  up  I  And  upon  my  word,  I  do  think, 
they  keep  a  big  dog  in  the  passage.  If  he  should  bite  ufr— 
that  is,  if  he  should  bark  and  wake  master  1" 

'*  Silly  creature  I  /saw  no  dog,"  said  I;  though  I  wasn't 
quite  sure  and  quite  easy  on  the  matter. 

Fortunately,  the  cook,  or  housemaid,  or  somebody  of  the 
sort,  met  us  in  the  passage. 

''We're  No.  10,"  said  Josephine,  with  more  presence  of 
mind  than  I  thought  in  her,  *'  going  to  take  an  early  walk." 
The  woman  stared  at  us  as  if  we  were  ghosts,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  opened  the  door. 

There  was  not  a  soul  stirring.  "You  turned  this  way, 
ma'am,  I  think,"  said  Josephine,  leading  on,  and  I  follow- 
ing, rather  wishing  myself  in  bed  again— for  it  blew  chilly. 

*•  You  don't  think  it  will  rain,  Josephine  ?"  and  I  paused. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  said  she,  bustling  on.  "  But  if  you 
please,  ma'am,  we'd  better  make  the  best  of  our  time,  and 
begin  to  look  diredtly,  for  fear  anybody  should  be  afore  us." 

Although  I  knew  it  was  absurd  to  expect  to  find  anything 
BO  near  the  inn,  still  we  went  on,  with  our  eyes  searching 
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every  piece  of  ground,  and  so  we  went,  for  more  than  haif- 
an4ioar,  or  an  hour  qnite. 

"When  do  yon  think  the  hole  in  the  bag  was  worked  by 
the  wheel,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  stupid  girl. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  I  cried,  almost  oat  of  patience. 

"  Becanse  yon  know,  ma'am,  if  the  hole  was  soon  made— 
and  the  way  the  wheel  turned  round,  rubbing  the  bag,  the 
hole  musi  have  soon  come — why,  we  ought  to  be  at  the 
other  end  of  the  journey  for  any  luck,  becanse  the  money 
must  have  been  lost  close  to  the  White  Hart.  As  yoa 
come  along,  ma'am,  you  didn't  hear  anything  drop  ?" 

"  You  stupid  creature  I"  for  I  began  to  be  very  vexed; 
began  to  think  it  a  little  silly  leaving  my  warm  bed. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am;  any  way,  this  is  the  road  back,  and 
now  we're  qnite  in  the  open  connta'y;  and  here,  to  be  sure, 
m  the  fields,  are  the  buttercups;  bnt  I'm  blessed  if  I  see  ever 
a  guinea.  The  hole  must  have  been  made  very  early, 
ma'am." 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  I  answered;  for  it  was  chilly,  and  I 
thought  of  my  warm  bed. 

"How  many  guineas  did  you  lose,  ma'am?"  asked 
Josephine. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  for  I  was  quite  in  a  passion. 
"When  you've 'picked  up  all  that's  lost,  I'll  tell  yon,  and 
then  you  can  go  back  again  to  bed." 

"  Tes,  ma'am.  Talking  of  bed,  ma'am,  how  would  yoa 
have  liked  to  have  been  born  a  skylark,  np  and  out,  and  in 
the  clouds  there,  singing  away,  with  hardly  a  soul  to  listen 
to  you  ?  Here's  a  guinea,  ma'am !"  she  cried,  wil^  a  scream, 
and  I  ^an  forward.  "  No,  it  isn't,  ma'am,  only  a  bit  of  yel- 
low chaney." 

And  so  we  went  on  and  on,  and  with  every  step  I  felt  the 
folly  of  going  further.  At  last,  I  sat  down  on  a  felled 
tree  by  the  road-side.  "Josephine,  I'm  tired  and  a  little 
hungry." 

"  That's  just  like  me,  ma'am,"  said  Josephine.     "  I  tell 
you  what,  ma'am,  should  you — ^there's  the  smoke  of  a  farm- 
house— should  yon  like  some  rnm-and-milk  ?" 
■  "I'41  return  immediately,"  I  cried,  and  with  determina- 
tion; and  a  little  ashamed  of  my  goose-cap  adventure,  I 
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turned  back  again.  Josephine  kept  her  path,  rnnning  as 
hard  as  she  conld.  After  a  little  time,  she  came  back,  orer- 
taking  me. 

"There's  no  rnm-and-milk,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  "but 
Pve  picked  snch  sweet  water-cresses,  and  I've  brought  some 
biscuits  I" 

I  declare,  I  sat  down  and  did  enjoy  those  water-cresses 
and  biscuits. 

We  got  back  to  our  inn  about  seven.  If,  now,  I  thought, 
if  I  can  only  get  back,  and  Fred  know  nothing  about  it, 
what  a  tale  to  have  against  him  I 

Well,  we  went  up  stairs,  I  stole  into  my  room,  and — 
would  anybody  believe  it  ? — ^there,  just  as  I  left  him,  was 
Fred,  fcut  asUip.  It  was  plain  enough,  anybody  might  have 
run  away  with  me,  for  what  he'd  have  cared.  Fast  asleep  I 
I  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  and  really  thought  I  should 
cried.     I  di&n^t 

"  There,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "  there,  and  you  to  know 
nothing  about  it  I" 

"  Lotty,  my  love,"  said  Fred,  "  where,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  state — ^where  have  you  been  ?" 

Well,  I  did  feel  glad  he'd  missed  me.     "  Been !"  cried  I. 

"  Been,"  said  he,  **  why  I've  been  a  widower  these  four 
hours."  • 

'•  Well,  then,  I've  been — ^like  a  good  wife,  I  hope,  anxious 
for  her  husband's  property — I've  been  to  try  to  pick  up 
some  of  those  guineas." 

"  What  P'  cried  Fred. 

"  Some  of  those  guineas,  we  last  night  lost." 

''  Guineas  1"  and  Fred  shouted  so  with  laughter,  that  the 
bed  shook  again.  "  Guineas,  my  darling  t  Halfpence  ! 
halfpence !" 
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It  was  mountains'  weight  oflF  my  mind,  that  there  were  no 
guineas  lost  after  all  I  I  felt,  I  can't  say  how,  I  felt  com- 
forted I  And  then  the  thought  would  rise — though  I  tried, 
with  a  strong  hamd,  to  put  it  down— would  rise,  of  Fred's 
cruelty,  in  keeping  me  aU  night  in  suspence  I     Of  course,  Ac 
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could  go  to  sleep;  and  coald  leave  me  to  wear  myself  to 
death  with  anxiety.  I'm  sore  if  the  bed  had  been  turned  to 
a  bed  of  stinginjr-nettles,  I  couldn't  have  been  more  restless; 
and  there  was  Fred  at  my  elbow,  for  all  the  world  as  fast 
and  as  calm  as  the  Monument.  I  thought  it  aH  his  strength 
of  mind;  and  two  or  three  times  shut  my  eyes  tight,  deter- 
mined to  have  a  strong  mind»  and  go  to  sleep,  too;  and  then 
the  guineas  would  come,  like  any  flame,  under  my  eyelids; 
and  I'd  wake  with  such  a  start,  that — and  still  lay  Fred, 
like  any  church — I  could  have  cried. 

And  to  think  how  I  wore  myself  I  How  I  tried  to  make 
out  how  much  money  was  lost;  and  then,  how  many  things 
we  might  have  bought  with  it  I  Bits  of  plate,  and  a  hun- 
dred matters,  that  we  must  have  to  be  decent  with.  For  I 
find  it's  wonderful,  after  a  house  is  furnished,  what  a  house 
wamts !  And  worried  to  death  with  the  loss  of  the  guineas 
— as  I  thought — ^how  those  bits  of  plate  did  seem  to  dance 
about  me;  and  once,  when  I  just  dozed  to  sleep,  if  I  didn't 
for  five  minutes  suffer  such  a  night-mare,  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  warming-pan — such  a  mountain !  I  thought  more 
red-hot  coals  were  being  put  into  it,  when  I  waked  with  a 
shriek — ^but  there  lay  Fred.  I  might  have  been  burned  to 
death,  and  he'd  never  have  stirred  a  finger. 

Well,  I  said  nothing  all  yesterday — ^nothing;  but  I 
couldn't  help  my  eyesight.  I  couldn't  help  seeing  my  face; 
and  if  it  didn't  seem  marked  as  if  with  the  very  edges  of  those 
guineas ;  and  almost  as  yellow.  Whilst  for  Fred — ^he  looked 
as  brown  and  as  red  as  any  apple.  Mamma  was  right. 
All  men  are  extravagant — ^not  that  I  ever  saw  it  in  Fred 
before  I  was  married — and  want  common  sense  with  prop- 
erty. It's  my  belief,  if  the  money  had  been  really  gone, 
Fred  would  have  slept  like  a  dormouse.  I  might  have  kept 
awake  for  both  of  us,  and  what  would  he  have  cared? 
Well,  it's  enough  for  ont  to  be  wasteful  in  a  family,  and  as 
I've  said — nobody  knows  the  many  calls  we  moA/  have  for 
money — nobody, 

"  Why,  Lotty,  my  love,  when  are  you  going  to  eat  like 
yourself  again?"  said  Fred,  at  breakfast,  and  to  see  how  k 
eats  I     "  What  is  it,  love — cares  of  property  ?" 

''I  think  somebody  should  care,  Fred.  I'm  sure  the 
thought  of  those  guineas" i 
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"  Hang  the  guineas  I"  cried  he,  swallowing  his  coffee. 
"They're  all  safe;  I  took  care  of  that.  Bless  you,  my 
love;  you  don't  know  my  thrift — can't  tell  how  I'm  changed. 
Since  I  put  a  ring  about  your  finger,  I  seem  to  have  worn 
one  about  my  own  heart.  It's  hooped  with  the  very 
thoughts  of  gold — ^'tis  indeed," 

I  said  nothing;  but  I  did  shake  my  head. 

"  Lotty,  my  treasure,"  said  Fred,  looking  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  "  do  you  know  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  says  of  the 
sadden  anxieties  of  a  husband  ?" 

"  Something  absurd,  I've  no  doubt,"  said  I. 

"Quite  the  reverse,  my  dear,  as  you  wisely  remark. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  'A  married  man  is  seven  years  older  in 
his  thoughts  the  first  day.'  A  great  truth — a  solemn  fact. 
I  felt  myself  exactly  seven  years  older,  the  happy  and 
momentous  hour  of  that  day,  when,  plucking  you  from  the 
household  rose-bush,  I  carried  you  off,  a  bud  in  my  button- 
hole." 

"  Now,  don't  be  silly  1"  not  but  that  sometimes,  when  he's 
foolish,  he's  delightful. 

"But  with  the  bud,  I  had  plucked  an  additional  seven 
years.  I  felt  it  in  the  sudden  sobriety  of  my  brain,  and  the 
pleasurable  anxiety  of  my  heart.  Well,  that  money-bag — 
'twas  Tom  Tiler's  present  to  me;  he'd  taken  it  all  over 
Europe.     And  he's  steady  enough,  and  " 

"  He  ought  to  be,"  said  I,  "  he's  gray  and  old  enough." 

"  By  no  means  so  old  as  he  seems.  As  for  his  grayness, 
he  caught  it  of  his  wife." 

"  Caught  it  of  his  wife  I"  I  cried.     "  Why,  how  ?" 

"  Sudden  fright,  my  love;"  said  Fred,  as  grave  as  a 
judge,  "sudden  fright.  His  wife  would  wear  such  ugly 
night-caps." 

I  was  going  to  speak,  when  Fred  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
and  said,  very  impressively,  after  his  way,  "  Be  warned." 
Then  he  went  on.     *•  To  return  to  the  money-bag." 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  in  the  sea,"  said  I.  "  The  anxiety, 
the  trouble  it's  cost  me,  with  that  hole  in  it." 

"  The  hole  in  the  money-bag  !  There's  a  great  moral  in 
it-T-beautiful  teaching,"  said  Fred. 

"A  lucky  thing,"  said  I,  "  that  there  was  nothmg  but 
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halfpence.    Bat  why,"  and  I  then  again  felt  that  I  ought  to 
have  known  it,  "why  didn't  I  know  as  much  ?" 

"  Why,  Lotty,  love,  you  seemed  so  suddenly  inspired  with 
a  genius  for  property,  that  I  didn't  know  you  woaldu't 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  triumph  of  a  wife." 

"And  what's  that?" 

"  Why,  my  darling,  make  your  husband's  coppers,  go 
quite  as  far  as  gold.  That's  what  I  call  cupboard  alchemy, 
my  dear." 

"  I  dare  say  it's  to  be  done,"  said  I. 

"You've  done  it,"  said  Fred.  "For  with  that  hole  in 
the  bag,  scattering  the  halfpence  on  the  highway,  you've 
made  'em  go  much  further." 

"  But  what  had  I  to  do  with  the  hole  ?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing,"  said  Fred;  "nothing,  whatever.  It  was  to 
be — ^the  finger  of  fate  was  in  it.  But  what  an  eloquent 
mouth  is  that  hole,  and  what  a  story  it  tells  us  !" 

"  I  suppose  it  does,"  said  I;  and  I  thought  and  thought, 
but  couldn't  find  it  out. 

"  The  Hole  in  the  Money-Bag,"  repeated  Fred.  "  Why, 
it's  the  tremendous,  comprehensive  title,  for  half  the  world's 
history." 

"Of  course  it  is,  dear,"  said  I.  "And  so,  how  was  it 
that  it  held  nothing  but  halfpence;  and  what  did  you.  do 
with  the  gold?" 

"As  for  the  gold,  my  dear,"  said  Fred,  "that  has 
gradually  become  so  modest  in  its  pretensions,  that  my  purse 
is  quite  sufficient  for  its  accommodation.  But  as  we  had 
the  bag,  and  as  habit's  everything,  and  the  cares  of  property 
grew  upon  me,  I  used  the  bag  to  save  the  halfpence. 
Time  was,  when  I  was  above  the  thoughts  of  copper;  but 
as  Lord  Bacon  has  said  " 

"  Now,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  Lord  Bacon,  or 
anybody  of  the  sort.  Anyway,  I'm  glad  the  gold  is  spent, 
at  least,  that's  some  comfort." 

"A  fig  for  the  gold — ^the  lesson's  in  the  copper  that's 
lost." 

"  Im  sure,  if  there's  anything  to  be  had  for  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  took  that  bag  of  money;  a^d  in  the  very  idleness 
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of  our  hearts,  in  the  very  carelessness  of  our  delights,  the 
money  was  lost." 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all/'  said  I.  ''As  for  carelessness, 
I  hnng  it  where  I  thought  it  was  safe;  and  where  I  contin- 
ually had  my  hand  upon  it.'' 

"Nevertheless,  a  deep  homily  is  preached  by  the  adven- 
ture. I  will  venture,  my  darling,  to  call  it  the  Sermon  of 
the  Hole  in  the  Money-Bag.  And  thus  it  is.  Dearly 
beloved  Lotty,  lay  this  to  your  heart,"  and  then  he  kissed 
me  1 

"  How  foolish  you  are,  Fred,"  said  I;  "  but  go  on." 

"  Lay  this  to  your  heart,  and  be  instructed.  Fair  is  the 
mors;  happy  the  bride  and  groom.  They  depart  rejoic- 
ingly upon  their  pilgrimage,  one  money-bag  between  them. 
How  the  sun  laughs;  and  how  the  very  hedge-flowers  smile 
and  twinkle,  as  the  pilgrims  go  onward,  onward.  The 
raoney-bag  hangs  over  the  wheel.  Lovely  and  loveliw 
shines  the  day,  and  bride  and  bridegroom,  lapped  in  content- 
edness  of  heart,  see  and  think  of  nothing  but  themselves. 
(Still  turns  the  wheel  I)  They  are  all  alone — alone  with 
their  happiness.  (Still  turns  the  wheel  I)  The  flowers 
beneath  them  send  an  incense-offering  to  their  blissful 
hearts  (Still  turns  the  wheel!)  The  glorious  skylark, 
ever  above  their  heads,  scatters  music  down  upon  them. 
(Still  turns  the  wheel  I)  The  day  wears;  the  sinking  sun 
glows  with  a  solemn  good-night;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers  are  touched  and  softened,  yea,  glorified  by  the  hour. 
(Still,  still  turns  the  wheel  I)  The  pilgrims  reach  their 
destined  place.  They  see  the  sign,  and  are  buried  with  the 
thoughts  of  supper,  and  final,  blissful  rest.  (How  softly, 
musically  turns  the  wheel !)  The  money-bag  is  light;  the 
money-bag  has  a  hole  in  it;  for  still  and  still,  turning  and 
turning,  the  Hole  in  the  Money-Baghas  been  ground  by  the 
wheel.  And  thus,  my  beloved,"  and  the  preacher  kissed  me 
again,  **  thus,  thoughtless,  careless  of  the  future,  insolent  in 
our  wealth,  we  may  travel  onward,  the  hole  in  the  money- 
bag— whilst  we  sport  and  jest,  and  play  the  wanton — ^the 
Hole  in  the  Money-Bag  being  worn  by  Fortune's  wheel  I" 

"That's  very  true,"  said  I.  "And  what's  to  be  done 
then,  Fred  7" 
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"What?  why  never  look  behind;  nerer  travel  bacir, 
hoping  to  pick  np  the  pieces  that  are  inevitably  gone;  bat 
better  taught,  go  on  and  on,  resolving  for  the  future,  that — 
however  gay  and  happy  the  season — ^you'll  always  keep 
your  eye  upon  the  wheel." 

"And  this  is  your  sermon  ?"  said  I. 

"And  thus  I  kiss  the  book,"  said  Fred;  and  so  be  did. 
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"  It  would  be  something  to  say,  Fred,  that  we'd  been  tc 
Prance." 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Fred.  "And  yet  only  to  have 
something  to  say  and  nothing  to  show,  is  but  parrot's 
vanity." 

"  But  that  needn't  be.  We  might  learn  a  great  deal. 
And  I  should  like  to  see  Normandy;  if  only  a  bit  of  it. 
One  could  fancy  the  rest,  Fred.  And  then — Fve  seen  'em 
in  pictures — the  women  wear  such  odd  caps  I  And  then 
William  the  Conqueror — ^papa  says  we  came  in  with  him;  so 
that  we  were  Normans  once;  that  is  on  papa's  side — ^for 
mamma  won't  hear  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  it — 
though  papa  has  often  threatened  to  get  his  arms.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  Fred,  what  are  your  arms  ?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  asked  Fred,  puckering  his  mouth — 
well,  like  any  bud.     "  Don't  you  know  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't;"  and  I  bit  my  lip,  and  would  be  serious. 
"What  arc  they  1" 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  he,  "  very  odd.  And  you  are  Nor- 
mans f  To  think  now,  Lotty,  that  I  should  have  made  you 
flesh  of  ny^  flesh,  without  first  learning  where  that  flesh  first 
came  from.  You  must  own,  my  love,  it  was  very  careless 
of  me.  A  man  doesn't  even  buy  a  horse  without  a  pedi- 
gree." 

I  did  look  at  him  t 

"  Nevertheless,"  and  he  went  on,  as  if  he  didn't  see  me, 
"  nevertheless,  my  beloved,  I  must  say,  it  showed  great  ele- 
vation of  mind,  on  your  part,  to  trust  your  future  fate  to  a 
man,  without  so  much  as  even  a  hint  about  his  arms.  But 
it  only  shows  the  beautiful  devotion  of  woman  I    What' 
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hsve  arms  to  do  with  the  heart?  Wedlock  defies  all 
heraldry.'' 

"  I  thought,''  said  I,  "  that,  for  a  lawful  marriage,  the 
wedding-ring  must  have  the  Hall  mark  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  indispensable.  I  take  it,  brass  would 
be  as  binding.  Indeed,  my  love,  I  think  according  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  or  Trent,  or  Gretna  Green — I  forget  which 
— a  marriage  has  been  solemnized  with  nothing  more  than 
a  simple  curtain-ring.*' 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I;  "  such  a  marriage  could  never  hold. 
Curtain-rings  are  very  well  in  their  way;  but  give  me  the 
real  gold." 

"True,  my  love,  that's  the  purity  of  your  woman's  nature. 
In  such  a  covenant  we  can't  be  too  real.  Any  way,"  and 
he  took  my  wedding-finger  between  his,  "  any  way,  Lotty, 
yours  seems  strong  enough  to  hold,  ay,  three  husbands. 

"  One's  enough,"  said  I,  looking  and  laughing  at  him. 

"At  a  time,"  said  Fred;  "  but  when  we're  about  baying 
a  ring,  it's  as  well  to  have  an  article  that  will  wear.  Bless 
you,"  and  he  pressed  his  thumb  upon  my  ring,  "  this  will 
last  me  out  and  another  " 

"  Frederick  1"  I  cried,  very  angrily;  and  then — I  couldn't 
help  it — I  almost  began  to  weep.  Whereupon,  in  his  kind, 
foolish  manner,  he — well,  I  didnH  cry. 

"  Let  us,  my  darling,"  said  Fred,  after  a  minute,  "  let  us 
jeturn  to  our  arms.     And  you  came  in  with  the  Normans  ?" 

"  With  William  the  Conqueror,  papa  says,  so  we  must 
have  arms." 

"Now,  I  remember,"  said  Fred,  as  grave  as  ajudge, 
"  once,  a  little  in  his  cups,  your  father  told  me  all  aoout  it. 
I  recollect.  Very  beautiful  arms;  a  Normandy  pippin  with 
an  uplifted  battle-aze." 

"  I  never  heard  that,"  said  I,  "  but  that  seems  hand- 
some." 

"  Yes;  your  ancestor  sold  apples  in  the  camp.  A  fact,  I 
assure  you.  It  all  comes  upon  me  now.  Real  Normandy 
pippins.  They  show  a  tree  at  Battle — this  your  father  told 
me  as  a  secret;  but  as  man  and  wife  are  one,  why  it's  only 
one  half  talking  to  the  other  half— a  tree  at  Battle,  grown 
from  your  ancestor's  apple-pips.  Something  like  a  family 
tree,  that." 
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"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,**  Baid  I. 

"You  most.  Bless  you,"  said  Fred,  "arms  come  by 
faith,  or  how  many  of  the  best  of  people  would  be  without 
'em.  There's  something  innocent  in  the  pippin;  besides,  it 
would  paint  well.     And  with  my  arms  " 

"  Yes;"  I  cried;  "  and  what  are  they,  Fred  ?" 

"Well,  it's  odd;  we  were — ^it's  plain — ^made  for  one 
another.     I  came  from  Normandy,  too." 

"  You  rftd?"  and  I  was  pleased. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  wonder  what  terms  our  families  were 
on  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  To  be  sure,  I  came  to  England 
later  than  you;  and  I  can't  exactly  say  who  I  came  with; 
but,  then — ^for  I'm  sure  I  can  trust  my  grandmother — my 
descent  is  very  historical.  I  assure  you,  that  your  family 
pippin  will'  harmonize  with  my  bearings  beautifully." 

'*  We'll  have  the  hall  chairs  painted,"  said  I,  and  I  felt 


"And  the  gig,  of  course,"  said  Fred. 

"'Of  course;  for  what  is  life  if  one  doesn't  enjoy  it?" 
said  I.     . 

"Very  true,  love.    And  the  stable-bucket,"  continued 
Fred. 

"Just  as  you  please,  dear,"  said  I;  "but  certainly  the 
Iiall-lamp." 

"  Yes;  and  if  we  could  only  getr-no,  but  that's  too  much 
to  expect,"  said  Fred. 

"What's  too  much?"  I  asked;  for  Fred's  manner  quite 
excited  me. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking,  if  we  could  get  your  great  aunt 
merelv  to  die,  we  might  turn  out  a  very  pretty  hatchment." 

"  jNow,  Frederick  I"  for  this  was  going  too  far. 

"I  assure  you,  my  love,"  said  Fred,  "'twould  give  us  a 
great  lift  in  the  neighborhood;  and  as  you  say,  what's 
existence  without  enjoying  it  ?    What's  life  without  paint?" 

"Well,  but,"  for  he  hadn't  told  me,  "  but  your  descent, 
love  ?    Is  it  so  very  historical  ?" 

"  Very.  I  ^ome  in  a  direct  line — so  direct,  my  darling, 
you  might  thidk  it  was  drawn  by  a  ruler — a  direct  line  from 
Joan  of  Arc.?' 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  I  cried. 
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"  When  we  cross  over  to  Dieppe,  it  isn't  far  to  Rouen. 
You'd  like  to  see  Roueu  V 

"  Very  much,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  I  always  wanted 
to  see  Nonnandy,  the  home  of  my  ancestors;"  and  I  did 
feel  a  little  elevated. 

"  It's  very  natural,  Lotty,"  said  Fred.  "A  reasonable, 
yes,  a  very  reasonable  ambition.  Well,  at  Rouen,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  can  show  you  my  family  tree;  at  the  same  time, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  we  could  obtain  some  further  authentic 
intelligence  about  your  pippin." 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  said  I;  for  I  did  want  to  see 
Prance.     "  Nothing  more  likely." 

**  I'm  afraid  there's  no  regular  packet  across,"  said  Fred, 
"  but  we  can  hire  a  boat." 

"A  boat  ?    Why,  my  dear,  a  boat  is  " 

"Yes;  in  a  nice  trim  sea-boat,  we  can  cross  admirably; 
and,  my  love,"  said  Fred,  moving  close,  and  placing  his  arm 
about  me,  "my  love,  the  matter  grows  upon  me.  L«J^  us 
consider  it.  Here  we  are,  about  to  begin  the  World.  In 
fact,  I  think  I  may  say,  we  have  begun  it." 

"Mamma  always  said,  marriage  wasn't  beginning,  but 
settling." 

"  Let  us  say  the  Hfeginning  of  the  settling.  Well,  we  are 
at  a  very  interesting  point  of  our  history;  and  who  knows 
what  may  depend  upon  our  voyage  ?" 

"  Still,  you'll  never  go  in  a  boat  that " —  but  he  put  his 
hand  over  my  mouth,  and  went  on. 

"  I  declare,  beloved  Lotty,  when  I  look  upon  ourselves— 
two  young  creatures — going  forth  upon  the  waters,  to 
search  for  and  authenticate  our  bearings — when  I^eflect, 
my  darling,  that  not  merely  ourselves,  but  our  unborn  great 
grandchildren  " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Fred,"  said  I;  but  he  would. 

"  That  our  great  grandchildren,  at  this  moment  in  the 
dim  regions  of  probability,  and  in  the  still  dimmer  limbo  of 
possibility  " 

"  Now,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?"  I  asked;  but  he  was 
in  one  of  his  ways,  and  it  was  of  no  use. 

''Are,  without  being  awake  to  the  fact,  acutely  interested 
in  oar  discovery;  why,  our  voyage  becomes  an  adventure 
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of  the  deepest  and  the  most  delicate  interest.  Open  yonr 
fancy's  eye,  my  love,  and  lookiDg  into  fntnrity,  jost  glance 
at  that  magnificent  yonng  man,  yonr  grandson  ** 

**Now,  I  tell  you  what,  Fred,  don't  be  foolish;  for  I 
shall  look  at  nothing  of  the  sort,"  and  with  the  words,  I 
shnt  my  eyes  as  close  as  shells. 

"  Or  that  lovely  budding  bride,  yonr  grand-daughter." 

"No,"  said  I,  "nor  any  grand-daughter,  either;  there's 
quite  time  enough  for  thiCU." 

"Any  way,  my  love,  those  dear  beings  are  vitally  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  of  our  voyage.  Therefore,  I'll  at  once 
go  and  charter  a  boat.    Would  you  like  it  with  a  deck  1^ 

"Why,  my  love,  my  dearest — ^as  for  a  boat,  I" —  and  I 
felt  alarmed. 

"  Columbus  found  America  almost  in  a  punt,"  said  Fred; 
"  then,  surely,  we  may  seek  our  arms  in  " 

"But  stop,"  I  cried;  for  he  was  really  going.  "After 
all,  love,"  and  I  resolutely  seated  myself  on  his  knee,  and 
held  him  round  the  neck,  "  after  all,  you  have  not  told  me 
what  are  your  arms.  I  mean  your  arms  from  Joan  of 
Arc?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  my  love,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  a 
shepherdess  ?"  m 

"  I  should  hope  I  knew  as  much  as  that,"  said  I. 

"  Very  good.  Well,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  beautiful 
humility  of  her  first  calling,  Charles  the  Seventh  magnifi- 
cently permitted  her  and  aU  her  descendants,  to  carry  in  her 
shield — ^a  lamb's  fry!" 

"Now,  Frederick  I" 

"  Such  are  my  bearings,  inherited  in  a  direct  line  —I  say 
in  a  direct  line — from  the  Maid  of  Orleans  1" 

"  From  the  Maid  of  " —  and  then  I  saw  what  a  goose  he 
had  made  of  me;  and  didn't  I  box  his  ears,  but  not  to  hurt 
him;  and  didn't  we  afterwards  agree  that  the  hall-chairs 
should  remain  as  they  were,  and  that  life  might  be  beautiful 
and  bright  enough  without  a  touch  of  herald's  paint. 

How  we  did  laugh  at  the  family  pippin ! 
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1  AX  not  superstitious — certainly  not;  but  when  I  woke 
this  morning,  I  felt  as  if  something  would  happen;  though  I 
said  nothing  to  Fred.  With  the  feeling  that  came  upon  me, 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  going  to  France  for  worlds.  I 
felt  as  if  a  war  must  break  out,  or  something 

"  I  knew  it;  I  was  certain  of  it,"  said  I,  when  I'd  half 
read  the  letter  from  home. 

"  In  that  case,''  said  Fred,  in  the  most  unconcerned  way, 
which  he  will  call  philosophy,  whereas  I  think  it  downright 
imprudence — ^but  I  fear  dear  mamma's  right;  all  men  are 
imprudent,  ''  In  that  case,  we  might  have  saved  postage." 

"  Ndw,  Fred,  don't  be  frivolous.  But  I  see,  there'll  be 
nothing  right  at  home,  till  we  get  fairly  back.  Everything 
will  be  sacrificed." 

"  Is  that  your  serious  belief,  my  love  ?"  said  Fred,  finish- 
ing his  tea;  and  I  nodded,  very  decidedly.  *'Well,  then, 
suppose  we  pack  up  our  traps  and  return  to-day.  And 
talkiDg  of  home,  you  can't  think,  Lotty,  what  a  present 
you've  made  me  without  knowing  it." 

**  Have  I,  indeed  ?    What  present,  love  ?" 

"It  was  in  my  sleep;  but,  then,  it  was  one  of  those 
dreams  that  alway^orernn  the  reality.  Do  you  know  I 
dreamt  that  we'd  returned  home;  and,  somehow,  when  I 
tried  to  sit  down  in  my  chair,  up  I  jumped  again;  and  so, 
again  and  again.  Whenever  I  tried  to  be  quiet,  and  stretch 
my  legs  out  at  my  fireside,  I  seemed  possessed  with  a  legion 
of  imps,  that  would  lift  me  firom  my  seat  and  pull  me 
towards  the  door." 

"  Hm  I  That's  a  very  ugly  dream,  Fred,"  said  I;  and  I 
know  I  looked  thoughtful. 

"Very;  but  it's  wonderful  how,  like  a  tranquilizing 
spirit,  you  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  thought,  my  dear, 
you  looked  more  beautiful  than  is  possible." 

"  Frederick  ?" 

"  Not  but  what  I'm  quite  content  as  it  is.  Yom  know, 
my  love,  it  might  have  been  worse." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  *'  Mamma  needn't  have  written  to  me 
that  my  honeymoon  was  nearly  ended.  It  seems  I'm  not 
likely  to  forget  that:* 
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"And  when  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in  the 
chur — ^when  I  continaed  to  get  up  and  sit  down,  and  ran 
here  and  mu  there — then,  as  I  say,  joa  appeared,  like  a 
benevolent  fairy — ^bearing  across  one  arm  what  seemed  to 
me  a  rainbow,  turned  to  silk;  and  in  the  other  hand  carry- 
ing a  pair  of  slippers." 

"WeU;  and  then  r 

"And  then,  with  a  thought,  I  had  pnt  on  the  moniing- 
gown — ^for  it  was  that  you  carried — and  placed  my  feet  in 
the  slippers.  There  never  were  more  beantifhl  presents; 
never  richer  gifts  for  a  wife  to  make  her  husband.  For 
would  you  think  it,  Lotty  ?  no  sooner  had  I  wrapped  the 
dressing-gown  about  me,  than  I  became  settled  in  the 
sweetest  repose  in  my  chair;  and  the  very  walls  of  the  room 
seemed  to  make  the  softest  music.  And  then  the  slippers  I 
Most  wonderful  I  Would  you  believe  it,  Lotty — wherever 
the  slippers  touched,  a  flower  sprang  up;  flowers  and  aro- 
matic herbs  I  The  very  hearth  seemed  glowing  and  odor- 
ous with  roses  and  thyme.  But,  then,  you  know,  it  was 
only  a  dream,  Lotty.  There's  no  such  dressing-gown — and 
in  this  world  no  such  slippers;"  and  then — ^I  could  see  it — 
he  looked  in  his  odd  way  at  me. 

"I  suppose  not,  Fred,"  said  I;  fo^I  wouldn't  seem  to 
understand  him.  "And  then,  if  such  slippers  could  be 
found,  Where's  the  husband's  feet  to  fit  'em  ?  'Twould  be 
another  story  of  the  glass  slipper." 

"  Who  knows  when  we  get  home  ?  But  what's  hap- 
pened ?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  letter. 

"Well,  then,  the  pigeon-house  has  blown  down;  and 
Bajah's  flown  away;  and  a  strange  cat  has  killed  the  gold- 
fish; and,  in  fact,  Fred — as  dear  mamma  writes  to  me;  not, 
as  she  says,  she'd  have  me  worry  myself  about  the  matter — 
in  fact  the  house  wants  a  mistress." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  excellent  mother  is  right,"  said 
Fred;  "and  as  you  won't  go  to  France,  suppose  we  make 
way  for  the  Flitch.  Do  you  know,  Lotty,  Vm  curious  to 
know  if — after  all — those  slippers  mayn't  be  found  there." 

"/'^  take  care  of  that,"  said  I;  "but  you  know,  Fred, 
we  can't  go  back  yet." 

"  Why  not  ?" 
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"Why,  you  know  our  honeymoon  isn't  quite  out; 
and  " 

"And  what  of  that?  We  needn't  burn  all  the  moon 
from  home.  What  if  we  put  the  last  fragment  on  a  save- 
all,  and  see  it  out  at  the  Flitch  ?" 

"  It  isn't  to  be  done,  Fred,"  said  I;  for  I  knew  how  peo- 
ple would  talk.  Of  course,  'twould  be  said  we  were  tired 
of  our  own  society,  and  so  got  home  for  company. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Fred;  "you  take  the  flight  of 
Rajah,  that  dear  bird,  with  wondrous  serenity." 

And  it  then  struck  me  that  I  did  not  feel  so  annoyed  as 
I  ought.  "  Ha,  Fred,"  said  I,  "  you  don't  know  what  my 
feelings  may  be;  don't  misjudge  me  because  I  don't  talk.  I 
can  assure  you,  I  am  very  much  disturbed;"  and  I  wm 
vexed. 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  Fred,  "  you'll  take  a  little  walk 
towards  the  Steyne;  and  recover  yourself  ?  I've  some  let- 
ters to  write,  my  love;  and — ^'twill  do  you  good — ^I'll  join 
you." 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  of  course;  if  you  wish  it,"  and  then 
I  wondered  why  he  should  wish  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  never 
happened  before.  Yes — and  the  thought  came  again  very 
forcibly  upon  me — it's  plain  the  honeymoon's  nearly  out; 
and  then  I  left  the  room;  and  as  I  left  it,  didn't  I  Timrly 
bang  the  door  ? 

"  Why  should  he  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  ?"  I  seemed 
quite  bewildered  withi  this  question.  Everything  seemed  to 
ask  it.  He  could  have  written  his  letters  without  my  leav- 
ing Irfie  house.  However,  I  felt  glad  that  I  contained 
myself;  and  especially  glad  that  I  didn't  bang  the  door. 

Well,  I  ran  and  put  on  my  bonnet;  and  then,  just  peep- 
ing in  at  the  door  to  Fred,  said,  "I'm  going;"  and  in 
another  minute  was  taking  my  way  towards  the  Steyne.  It 
was  such  a  beautiful  day;  the  sky  so  light;  and  the  air  so 
fresh  and  sweet,  that — ^yes,  in  a  little  minute,  my  bit  of  tem- 
per had  all  passed  away — and  I  did  well  scold  myself,  that, 
for  a  moment,  I  had  entertained  it.  I  walked  down  upon 
the  beach.  Scarcely  a  soul  was  there;  and  I  fell  into  a  sort 
of  dreamy  meditation — ^thinking  about  that  morning-gown 
and  those  slippers.     "TH  get  'em  for  Fred,  that  I  will;"  I 
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resoked  within  myself.  **  Roses  shall  grow  at  the  fireside; 
and  repose  shall  be  in  his  arm-chair.  That  Pm  determined;^ 
and  as  I  resolved  this  with  myself,  everything  aboat  me 
seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  more  beautifal.  And  then  I 
wished  that  we  were  well  at  home,  and  the  slippers  had,  for 
once  and  all,  been  tried  and  fitted.  The  gnlls  flying  aboat 
reminded  me  of  Rajah;  and  I  did  wonder  at  myself  that  I 
coold  think  of  his  loss — that  would  have  nigh  killed  me  at 
one  time — so  calmly.  Bat  then,  as  mamma  said,  and  as  I've 
since  discovered — ^it^s  wonderful  what  other  trifles  marriage 
makes  one  forget. 

There  was  nobody  upon  the  beach,  so  I  sat  down,  and 
began  a  day-dreaming.  How  happy  we  should  be  at  home, 
and  how  softly  and  sweetly  all  things  would  go  with  us  I 
And  still,  as  the  waves  ran  and  burst  in  foamlipon  the 
beach,  I  thought  of  the  slippers. 

I  hardly  knew  how  long  I'd  been  there,  when  a  little 
gypsy  girl  stood  at  my  side,  offering  a  nosegay.  I  looked, 
and — ^yes,  it  was  one  of  the  gypsies,  at  whose  tent  Fred  and 
I  took  shelter  in  the  thunder-storm.  However,  before  I 
could  say  a  word,  the  little  creature  dropt  a  nosegay  in  my 
lap;  and  laughing,  ran  away. 

Such  a  beautiful  boquet !  Had  it  been  a  thing  of  wild 
or  even  of  common  garden  flowers — but  it  was  a  boquet  of 
exotics — ^and  how  were  gypsies  to  come  by  such  things? 
Then  something  whispered  to  me,  "  stole  them." 

I  didn't  like  to  throw  the  things  away;  and  as  I  remained 
meditating,  Fred  came  up. 

"  Pretty  flowers,  Lotty,"  said  he. 

"Yes;  selected  with  taste — great  taste,  ain't  they?"  said 
I;  and  I  cannot  think  what  whim  it  was  possessed  me  to 
go  off  in  such  praise  of  the  boquet. 

"  Pretty  well,"  said  Fred. 

"Pretty  well  1  my  dear  Fred;  if  you'll  only  look  and 
attend,  you'll  own  that  the  person  who  composed  this 
boquet  must  have  known  all  the  true  effect  of  colors." 

"  Indeed,",  said  Fred;  as  I  thought,  very  oddly;  so  I 
went  on. 

"Every  color  harmonizes;  the  light,  you  see,  falling 
exactly  in  the  right  place;  and  yet,  everything  arranged  so 
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naturally — so  h^rmonioaslj.  The  white  is  precisely  where 
it  should  be,  and" 

"Is  it  truly?''  and  saying  this,  Fred  twitched  from 
among  the  flowers  a  note,  that,  like  a  mortal  snake,  as  I 
thought  it,  lay  there. 

"Why,  it's  a  letter  I"  I  cried. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  said  Fred. 

"  It  was  brought  by  a  gypsy,"  said  I;  and  I  felt  my  face 
burning,  and  I  could  have  cried.     "  It's  a  mistake." 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred;  "what  else,  my  love?  Of 
course,  a  mistake." 

And  then  he  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  returned  towards 
the  inn.  Fred  laughed  and  talked;  but  somehow  I  felt  so 
vexed;  yes,  I  could  have  cried;  and  still  Fred  was  so  cool 
— so  very  cooL 


.  Sunday,  May  26,  la— 

"Mt  dear,"  said  Fred,  this  morning — "  It—I  don't  think 
I  can  go  to  church.  But,  of  course,  you  can  go,  I  don't 
feel  like  myself  this  morning." 

"  I  don't  wondermt  that,  love.  Indeed,  you  don't  look 
yourself.    But  I  expected  as  much." 

"Kw,  Lotty  I"  and  Fred  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  I  knew  what  would  come  of  it.  Here  were  you 
out  till  twelve  o'clock." 

"  It  wanted  a  quarter,"  said  Fred,  as  if  a  quarter  could 
make  any  difference. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,"  said  I  firmly,  "  allowing  for  watches, 
before  you  came  home." 

"  I  told  you — I  was  out  talking  with  Tom,"  and  Fred 
tapped  the  table. 

"  Well,  if  I  must  say  what  I  think,  Fred,  I  don't  like  Mr. 
Truepenny.     I— do — iiot — like — fdmP 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  like  him,  my  dear.  You're  to  like 
and  love  me  ;  and  to  love  one  man  industriously  and  con- 
adently  is  as  much  as  any  woman  can  be  expected  to  do. 
More  no  reasonable  husband  can  ask  of  her." 

But  this  I  wouldn't  seem  to  listen  to.  "  Twelve  o'clock,** 
6* 
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I  repeated.     "  Well,  what  you  could  find  tc  talk  about  aU 
that  time — and  I  sitting  here  at  the  window  alone."    -  -• 

'*  You  might  have  gone  to  bed,"  said  Frederick. 

"  Gone  to  bed  !  And  you  out  I  Why,  what  can  you 
think  me  made  of?"  But  he  only  looked  at  me  from  under 
bis  eyes  and  laughed.  ''  I'm  not  a  stock  or  a  stone." 
. ,  "  Certainly  not,  my  darling.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  observe — in  your  own  picturesque  language — quite  the 
reverse.  Quite  the  reverse,"  and  he  again  tappped  the 
table. 

"No,  love" — said  I;  for  I  thought  I'd  at  once  nip  thcut 
notion  in  the  bud — "  of  course  I  don't  wish,  in  fact,  I 
should  never  think  of  such  a  thing,  as  to  desire  to  control 
you  in  the  choice  of  your  friends.  If  I  don't  like  Mr.  True- 
penny, why  I  can't  help  it;  and  there's  an  end.  But  what 
I  wish  to  say,  my  love,  is  this — oh,  it's  no  laughing  matter, 
for  I'm  quite  in  earnest,  I  assure  you — ^if  Mr.  Truepenny 
thinks  he's  to  keep  you  out  till  twelve  at  night,  and  I'm  to 
go  to  bed;  if  he  thinks  that " 

"  But  I  don't  believe" — ^said  Fred  coolly — "  he  thinks 
anything  of  the  matter.  Indeed,  what  is  it  to  him  whether 
you  never  go  to  bed  at  all  ?"  ^ 

"  Of  course;  nothing,  only  I'm  not  going  to  sit  up  and  say 
nothing.  A  woman's  not  to  be  kept  out  of  her  bed  as  if 
her  soul  wasn't  her  own." 

"  Why,  your  soul  doesn't  wear  a  nightcap,  does  it  ?"  ask- 
ed Fred,  meaning  to  be  aggravating. 

"I  don't  know  that,^^  said  I;  for,  as  I've  said,  I  was 
determined  to  nip  the  notion  in  the  bud.  "  Nevertheless" 
— ^for  I  wasn't  to  be  put  ofif — "  what  caidd  you  talk  of  till 
twelve  o'clock  ?" 

Fred  said  nothing,  but  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"  No  good,  I'm  sure,"  said  I  in  a  bit  of  a  passion,  and 
before  I  knew  it. 

,  "  Charlotte !"  cried  Frederick,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  as 
I'd  never  seen  'em.  And  then  in  a  moment  he  looked  kind, 
and  I  thought  sad;  and  holding  out  his  hand,  he  said,  look- 
ing at  me  and  his  eyes  fioftening,T*r"  Lotty,  love,  don't  let 
us  quarrel." 

My  heart  was  in  my  throaty  and  my  arm  about  his  neck 
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"We  shall  never  quarrel,  Fred,'' said  I.  "But  what  I 
meant  to  say  was — what  an  odd  person  Mr.  Truepenny 
is." 

"  Odd  ?  A  niost  excellent  fellow  I"  said  Frederick,  with 
energy. 

"  Of  course.  You  wouldn't  have  any  other  for  a  friend; 
I  know  that,  love.  But  what  I  mean  is,  he's  so  confused — 
so  bashful." 

"  Yes.  A  bachelor's  fault.  I  was  so  myself  <5nce.  But 
it's  wonderful  what  confidence  marriage  gives  a  man.  Kiss 
me,  my  darling." 

"There,  now,  Fred;  it's  Sunday,"  said  I,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  "  But  why  should  Mr.  Truepenny  be  in  such 
a  twitter  when  he  sees  me?  He  blushes  and  stammers, 
and — ^ 

"  It's  your  beauty,  no  doubt,"  said  Fred. 

"  Nonsense  I" 

"  A  solemn  truth.  Ah  I  my  dear,  it's  a  great  comfort 
for  timid  men  that  beaty,  like  the  elephant,  doesn't  know 
its  strength.  Otherwise,  how  it  would  trample  on  us  I 
It's  a  fact,  Lotty,  if  you  had  only  known  half  your  power, 
you'd  never  have  married  me.  Certainly  not.  But  then  «» » 
women  never  do.  Looking-glasses  are  thrown  away  upon 
'em,  poor  things.  When  you  consented  to  take  me,  Lotty, 
I  don't  know  that  I  didn't  feel  quite  crushed  by  your  con- 
descension. Quite  crushed.  Yes :  the  last  knowledge  a 
woman  ever  acquires  is  a  proper  sense  of  the  power  of  her 
own  beauty.  Otherwise,  Lotty,  they'd  never  throw  it  away 
upon  us;  but  live  and  die  like  the  roses.  Don't  you  think 
they  would  ?     Like  the  roses  ?" 

I  said  nothing,  but  was  just  gently  pulling  his  ear,  when 
the  church  bells  struck  out. 

"  If  it  isn't  church-time,"  said  1;  "  but  I'm  drest.  Noth- 
ing but  my  bonnet." 

"Well,  Lotty,  you  can  go  without  me;  yes,  you"— and 
then  he  paused,  and  looked  at  me,  I  thought  so  strangely, 
and  said — "  no  my  love  :  you  shall  not  go  alone,  We?!! 
go  together."  With  this,  he  left  the  room;  and  a  sudden 
shadow  seemed  to  fall  about  me. 

The  next  moment,  the  servant  introduced  "  Mr  True- 
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penny/'  With  his  fbce  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  that-— 
that — ^I  didn't  know  what.  But,  instantly,  I  felt  resolved 
to  find  it  out;  and  so,  in  a  minute,  was  in  my  very  best 
spirits. 

"  Frederick/'  said  I,  "  will  be  here  directly.  He  is  prepar- 
ing for  church." 

•*  Church  I"  said  Mr.  Truepenny,  as  if  the  word  half  stuck 
between  his  lips. 

"Don't  you  ever  go  to  church,  Mr.  Truepenny?  I 
mean'' — 

"  Always,**  said  he,  "  But  the  fact  is,  when  one  comes 
to  the  sea-fiide" 

"  Peter's  boat,"  I  observed  very  seriously,  "  was  at  the 
sea-side" 

"To  be  sure,  certainly,"  said  he;  then  he  looked  at  the 
toe  of  his  boot,  and  then  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet;  in 
fact,  anywhere  but  at  me.  Then  he  coughed,  and  said — for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  was  talking  of  prawns — "  I'm  told 
there's  very  good  preaching  about  here." 

"  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Truepenny,  that  there  is  good  preach- 
ing everywhere;  that  is,  if  persons  are  only  disposed  to 
listen  to  it."  Mr.  Truepenny — ^his  eye  still  on  his  boot — 
bowed.  "I  hope,"  said  I,  "you  will  accompany  us  to 
church  ?" 

"What  1  I  ?"  cried  the  man,  really  alarmed, 

"To  be  sure :  why  not ?"  said  Fred,  coming  into  the 
room.  "  And  then,  Tom,  we'll  take  a  walk — Lotty  isn't 
equal  to  the  fatigue" — ^how  did  he  know  that  ? — "  and  then 
we'll  all  dine,  and  comfortably  close  the  day  together." 

"  Well,  I — ^I — I've  no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Truepenny;  as 
though  desperately  making  up  his  mind  to  endure  the  worst. 

"  A  most  admirable  preacher,  I'm  told.  Has  preached 
before  his  Gracious  Majesty,  when  Prince  Regent,"  said 
Fred: 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Truepenny,  as  if  he  wished  to  be 
astonished. 

"A  great  favorite  at  Brighton;  he's  so  extremly  mild 
and  well-bred.  Touches  upon  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world — and  scourges  the  miserable  sinners  who 
keep  carriages— gently,  tenderly.    For  all  the  world  as  if 
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with  a  bnnch  of  peacock's  feathers  yoa'd  dost  so  many 
images  of  Dresden  China." 

**  That's  Incky,"  said  Mr.  Trnepenny. 

"  Why  lucky  ?"  I  asked — for  there  was  something  in  the 
man's  manner.* 

"  I  meant  to  say,"  he  stammered,  "  that  there  are  times 
when  one  doesn't  like — like  one's  sins  to  be — ^bullied — ^that 
is,  not  at  the  sea-side." 

"  Quite  right,  Tom,"  said  Fred,  who  I  could  see  was 
helping  him  out.  '*  Very  well  in  one's  own  parish  church, 
but" 

"  We  shall  be  too  late,"  said  I,  and  I  ran  from  the  room; 
and  in  a  minute — ^never  in  all  my  life  did  I  put  my  bonnet 
on  so  quick — in  a  minute  I  was  ready. 

The  church  was  extemely  full — as  we  afterwards  found — 
for  the  season.  Frederick  was  particularly  serious;  and  for 
Mr.  Truepenny,  if  he'd  been  listening  to  his  own  condemned 
sermon,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  solemn.  It  was  odd, 
too,  I  thought,  the  glances  he  now  and  then  cast  towards 
me.  And  particularly  when  the  clergyman  said — and  he 
seemed,  I  really  did  think  for  the  minute,  as  though  he  was 
looking  right  into  our  pew,  when  he  said — "  Thou  shali  do 
no  murdef^ — ^at  the  very  words,  Mr.  Truepenny  let  his 
prayer-book  slip,  and  make  such  a  start  to  catch  it,  that  he 
drew  all  eyes  upon  us.  I  saw  Frederick  color  scarlet,  and 
bite  his  lips  as  he  glanced  at  his  friend.  At  last  the  service 
was  over,  and  we  got  away. 

"  A  very  nice  sermon,"  said  Mr.  Truepenny,  trying  to 
say  something. 

"Very  soothing,"  I  added;  for  I  knew  he  was  half-asleep 
all  the  time. 

"  Yes;  that's  it,"  said  he  :  "  but  that's  what  I  like,  when 
I  come  to  a  watering-place.  Something  quiet,  something 
to  think  over." 

Well,  we  returned  to  the  inn;  and  somehow  we  got 
through  the  day.  I  don't  know  how  late  Mr.  Truepenny 
.would  have  sat;  but,  for  all  Fred's  nods  and  winks,  I  was 
determined  to  sit  him  out.  At  last — it  was  nearly  twelve-^ 
at  last  he  went  away. 

"  We  shall  meet  in  the  morning,"  said  Fred  to  him. 
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"  Of — of  course,**  said  Mr.  Truepenny;  and  then  with 
the  awkwardest  bow  in  the  world,  he  left  me  and  Fred 
together. 

"  We'd  better  go  to  bed,"  said  Fred.     "  Isn't  it  late  V 

"  Very,''  said  I;  "  and  for  my  part  I  thought  Mr.  True- 
penny was  never  going." 

I  went  into  my  room,  and — there  upon  my  table — ^was  a 
slip  of  paper  written  in  Josephine's  hand,  with  these  words: 

"  If  you  really  love  master,  you^U  not  let  Mm  get  up  to-mor- 
row morning  P^ 

And  now  all  the  horror  was  plain  as  light !  "  Get  up  I" 
I  thought — ^and  all  a  woman's  resolution  came  upon  me — 
''  only  let  me  once  get  him  well  to  bed,  and  he  doesuH  get 
ufP  I  listened  for  his  footsteps.  He  came.  I  met  ium 
with  a  smile;  and  dUrit  1  lock  the  door  ? 
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"  Tom's  a  good  fellow," — said  Frederick,  when  he  got  to 
bed. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  of  Tom  now,"  said  I ; 
for  suddenly  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have — well,  I  don't  know 
what ;  but  I  did  for  the  minute  almost  hate  the  man. 

"He  goes  very  early  to-morrow.  By  the  first  coach, 
love.     I've  promised  to  see  him  oflF." 

"  How  very  kind  of  you,  Fred;"  and  I  could  almost  have 
cried,  he  seemed  as  if  it  was  so  easy  for  him  to  try  to 
deceive  me.  "  Going  to  see  him  off?  Then — ^for  its  very 
late  ;  for  my  part,  I  thought  the  man  would  never  go — ^then 
you'd  better  go  to  sleep,  Fred ;  that  you  may  be  up. 
Otherwise  you'll  be  very  tired,  dear ;  very  tired." 

"  Think  so  ?"  said  Fred,  trying  to  be  cool :  for  I  knew  it 
was  only  trying.     "  Think  so  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  so,"  said  I,  worried  and  restle^  and  vexed : 
not  that  I  stirred. 

"  Well,  then,  love,  good  night,"  said  Fred. 

"  Good  night,"  said  I,  very  short ;  though  I  felt  as  if  my 
heart  would  break. 

I  lay  and  listened,  with  the  door-key  under  my  pillow  ; 
and  my  pillow  weH  under  my  shoulders.    That  key  I  was 
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determined  should  never  leave  me;  Fd  make  sure  of  that — 
and  I  grasped  it  to  be  certain  it  was  there.  Then  I  listened 
again.  He  was  not  asleep  ;  I  was  sure  of  that ;  thoap:h  he 
lay  as  still  as  any  baby,  and  tried  to  seem  asleep.  Very 
well,  thought  I ;  very  well  ;  you  shall  not  outwake  rae  : 
no —  ril  watch  like  any  owl.  At  least  like  any  guardian 
spirit. 

And  to  think  that  Fred — ^my  own  Frederick,  with  one 
heart  between  us,  as  he's  so  often  said — could  lie  there  ; 
yes,  by  my  very  side,  and  have  a  secret  and  keep  it  from  me 
— well,  I  did  begin  to  think  that  dear  Mamma  was  right ; 
and  Pve  heard  her  say  she'd  never  trust  dear  Papa  further 
than  she  could  see  him — ^not  always  that. 

At  last  he  slept. — ^No  ;  he  didn't.  Well,  I  never  thought 
he  could  have  such  art.  But  perhaps  he  suspected  ray 
thonghts ;  imagined  I  was  watching  him  I  When  this 
entered  my  head,  I  determined  to  affect  sleep  myself ;  and 
so  see  which  of  us  could  do  it  the  best. 

So  I  settled  myself  and — again — being  sure  of  the  key  ; 
yes,  there  it  was — safe  enough — and  began  to  appear  to  go 
to  sleep.  In  a  little  while,  I  had  so  beautifully  deceived 
him  that  he  was  fast — fast  as  a  church. 

It  could'nt  have  been  above  five  minutes,  but  I  had  dozed 
off  ;  and  woke  with  such  a  start ! — Almost  instinctively  I 
placed  my  hand  under  the  pillow  ;  the  key  was  safe. 

"  What's  the  matter  Lotty  ?  "  Dreaming  ?"— said  Fred  ; 
for  I  had  either  awakned  him,  or  he  was  awake  all  the 
time.     "  What's  it  about  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  said  I,  "  good  night  love ;  or 
youll  be  too  late  for  Mr.  Truepenny." 

At  the  word,  I  thought  I  heard  Fred  sigh — just  gently 
sigh — and  the  sound  went  like  a  dagger  through  me  I 

And  then  what  a  dream  Fd  had :  and  it  couldn't  have 
lasted  above  three — certainly  not  five — minutes  I  What  a 
dream  I  Such  a  confusion  of  things  I  I  thought  I  still 
grasped  the  key,  and  it  turned  in  my  hand  to  a  pistol  I 
And  then  I  thought  I  dropt  it  on  the  ground,  and  it  went 
hopping  along  like  a  grasshopper,  popping  and  going  off  as 
it  went.  Then  I  thought  I  was  resolved  Fred  should  not 
get  np  and  go  out — and  then  I  suddenly  found  myself  tying 
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the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  in  donble-knots,  and  then  emptying 
the  water-jug  into  both  his  boots  I  Then  I  thought  I  went 
through  a  church-yard,  and  saw  that  odious  Truepenny — 
drest  like  a  pantomime  clown — digging  a  grave ;  and  as  he 
dug  it,  singing  a  song  about  spades  being  trumps.  Then  I 
thought  Fred  was  suddenly  by  my  side,  and  that  dreadfal 
Truepenny  took  up  a  shovelful  of  earth,  and  was  about  to 
throw  it,  with  a  laugh,  in  the  face  of  Fred,  when  I — ^I  tried 
to  scream,  or  did  scream,  and  awoke  I 

Oh  !  how  I  did  wish  we  were  well  at  homel  And  how 
I  did  lie — ^lie  upon  thorns  and  listen  for  him  to  go  well  to 
sleep,  that  I  might  creep  out  and  learn  everything  of 
Josephine.  And  how  I  blamed  myself  that,  before  I  came 
to  bed,  I  didn't  go  and  hear  all  she  had  to  say  I  But  then 
I  was  in  such  a  flurry  to  have  Fred  all  safe,  and  the  key  in 
my  own  possession — safe  under  my  pillow — ^and  I  thought  he 
would  so  soon  go  to  sleep,  and  he  hadn't  I  Which  made  it 
plain  to  me  that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  :  and  that 
something — oh,  how  I  did  abominate  that  Mr.  Truepenny. 
No ;  I  thought  to  myself — as  I  lay  awake,  waiting  for 
Fred  to  go  off,  that  is,  if  he  was  going  to  sleep  at  all — ^no  ; 
Mr.  Truepenny,  you  never  enter  my  house.  You  never 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  Flitch.  A  pretty  friend  indeed 
to  take  a  man  out — and  that  man  newly  married— to  be 
shot  like  a  sheep ;  and  to  leave  a  lonely,  unprotected,  bro* 
Jcen-hearted 

The  bitter  thought  was  too  much  for  me,  I  wept  in  good 
earnest ;  but  cried  so  quietly — I  was  almost  choked — for 
fear  Fred,  for  he  was  not  asleep,  should  hear  me  1  Oh,  and 
again  and  again  I  thought,  if  ever  we  do  get  home  I  What 
a  home  I'll  make  it  I  And  still — ^and  I  was  sure  of  it — 
still  he  was  awake. 

And  then  I  thought,  suppose  he  should  not  go  to  sleep  at 
all.  Suppose  he  should  get  up  and — ^well,  no  matter ;  I 
was  resolved  :  I'd  get  up  with  him.  I'd  go  with  him.  I'd 
cling  to  him.  I'd  never  leave  hun.  I'd  call  assistance, 
constables. 

And  now  it  was  broad  daylight,  and — ^yes,  surely,  he  was 
asleep  ?  I  listened ;  and  I  couldn't  be  mistaken :  no,  I 
was  sure  he  slept.     And  then  I  rose  gently — ^very,  very 
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geutly  to  look,  and — ^yes, — ^he  was  in  a  deep  sleep.  His 
face — that  beautiful  face — was  white,  white  and  hushed 
and  still  as  marble  !  Oh,  how  much  I  seemed  to  learn — 
how  much  more  to  live  in  that  minute — looking,  looking — 
and  he — all  tlie  time  as  if  there  was  some  dreadful  story 
under  that  deep  stillness  ! 

I  rose  quietly  as  possible  ;  hardly  breathing.  But  still 
he  slept — ^I  was  sure  of  that.  I  took  the  key  from  under 
my  pillow.  Oh,  that  dreadful  lock  I  It  was  old  and  rusty, 
and  began  to  creak  and  squeak  ;  and  I  holding  my  breath, 
and  almost  standing  upon  my  tiptoes  trying  to  turn  the 
key.  At  last,  with  a  grating  noise,  the  lock  turned.  I  • 
paused — he  was  still  asleep.  I  opened  the  door  ;  and  was 
about  to  pass  to  Josephine's,  when  something  whispered  me, 
lock  the  door  again.  I  did  so  ;  for  I  couldn't  be  too  sure. 
So  I  locked  the  door — that  casket-door,  as  I  thought — ^for 
Pred  lay  sleeping. 

Fortunately,  Josephine's  door  was  unlocked ;  though  I 
had  not  time  to  speak  of  it  at  the  moment,  not  but  that 
the  thought  struck  me  at  the  very  instant — though  how  a 
young  woman  could  go  to  bed  without  double-locking  her 
door  I  couldn't  understand,  although  on  second  thoughts  per- 
haps she  had  left  it  open  for  me — and  Josephine  fast  asleep. 
Fast  I  in  fact,  as  I  said,  anybody — that  is,  any  robber — 
might  have  come  in  and  stripped  everything,  and  she  been 
none  the  wiser.  At  last,  by  nudging  and  shaking  I  woke 
her. 

"  Murder !"  she  half-cried  ;  but  I  put  my  hand  before 
her  mouth. 

"  Silence  I  you  foolish  creature  !  You  needn't  cry  out 
80  1     Its  only"— — 

'*  La  !  said  the  girl ;  I  was  dreaming,  and  you  did  a  lit- 
tle startle  me.     I  thought  it  was  true." 

"  Now,  Josephine,  what  is  it  ?  I  mean  about  your  mas- 
ter"  

**  It  wasn't  him  I  was  dreaming  on,  Ma'am,  cried  the 
creature. 

"  I  should  think  not  indeed,"  said  I.  "  Dream  of  your 
master  !  Like  your  impudence  !  Bat  what  I  want  to 
know  is — ^all,  all  you  know." 
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"  La  !  Ma'am  I"  cried  the  stupid  girl,  rubbing  hei;  ejeB, 
and  yawning  frightfully. 

"  I  mean  that  note  you  left  on  my  dressing-table  !'' 

"  Oh  P'  she  exclaimed,  as  though  at  last  she  was  thor- 
oughly awake.  "  Oh,  ma'am,  be  sure  you  don't  let  master 
get  up.  Put  your  arms  round  his  neck,  if  you  almost  choke 
him — but  don't  let  him  get  up." 

"Why  not?"  I  cried. 

"  He's  going  to  fight ;  with  pistols.  One  of — that  is 
I've  been  told  all  about  it ;  but  not  time  enough  to  tell 
you.  Master  would  have  fought  yesterday,  only  it  was 
Sunday,  so  he  went  to  church  instead.  Mr.  Truepenny  has 
come,  like  a  friend,  all  the  way  from  London,  to  see  fair 
play;  but  don't  you  let  him  get  up,  ma'am,  pray  don't" 

"  Fight  I     And  with  whom  ?" 

"  Don't  know  exactly,  ma'am  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter. 
One  may  be  as  bad  as  another.  But  you're  sure  master's 
safe,  for  he  was  to  go  out  early,  as  I  heard  ?" 

"  I've  locked  the  door ;  and  he  shall  not  stir.  If  he 
attempts  it,  I'll  raise  the  house  I"  said  I. 

"  Do,  Ma'am,"  cried  Josephine,  "  and  I'll  help  you." 

I  returned  to  my  apartment  with  new  resolution.  I  un- 
locked the  door  ;  crept  into  the  room,  and  without  looking 
again,  locked  it ;  taking  out  the  key,  and  hugging  it  close, 
I  stept  softly  towards  the  bed.  Frederick  was  not  there  I 
I  looked  round — ^the  sash  was  raised.  He  had  escaped 
through  the  window. 

All  I  know  is,  I  gave  a  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  upon  the 
bed  I 


TuBSDAT,  May  28,  18— 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  ?  As  it  comes  round — if  I'm 
spared  for  fifty  years — I'm  sure  I  shall  always  feel  a  chill,  a 
pang,  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  The  dear,  foolish  creature, 
Fred  I  As  if  being  shot  could  make  it  any  better  !  And 
then  the  thought — the  horrid  thought  would  press  itself— 
piercing  like  a  dagger — to  be  sent  into  weeds  in  one's  very 
Honeymoon  I 

Of  course,  the  whole  house  was  raised.     When  Josephine 
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beard  me  scream,  and  came  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  found 
it  locked,  and  couldn't  make  me  sensible  to  open  it — ^for  I'd 
the  key  in  my  hand,  and  so  had  dropt  it  on  the  floor  when  I 
fell  myself  in  a  swoon. 

Of  course,  when  Josephine  could  make  nobody  hear,  she 
▼ery  soon  raised  the  house,  and  there  were  chambermaids 
and  waiters  at  the  door,  and  they  were  breaking  it  open, 
when  I  came  enough  to  myself  to  prevent  it. 

"  It's  all  right,  ma'am,"  said  Josephine.  "  Master's  safe; 
not  a  whit  the  worse,  depend  on't." 

"  Safe  I     Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Certain,  ma'ami  'Cause  the  landlord  has  given  inform- 
ation to  the  constables,  and  no  doubt  on  it,  he  says,  they'll 
all  be  in  custody  afore  they  can  shoot  one  another." 

"  Shoot !"  Well — for  the  moment — I  did  hate  the  crea- 
ture as  she  spoke  the  word;  speaking  it  with  all  the  cooJ- 
ness  in  life — death,  I  might  say. 

I  hastily  slipped  something  on;  went  into  our  room. 
Had  up  the  landlord,  the  landlady;  and  it  really  was  won- 
derful— ^gave  me,  for  the  time,  quite  a  shock  at  human 
nature — ^to  see  how  little  they  were  moved — in  fact  not 
moved  at  all — ^by  my  wretchedness,  my  downright  misery. 
"  Oh,"  I  thought,  every  other  minute,  "  if  I  once  get  him 
home  again  I"  And  then,  the  next  moment,  some  horrid 
sight  would  come  before  me — and  no  one,  no  one  to  help  or 
advise  me.  Yes.  The  landlady  counselled  me  to  have  a 
enp  of  tea,  and  the  landlord  advised  me  to  make  myself 
comfortable.  "  Things  o'  the  sort,"  he  said,  "  never  come  to 
nothing,  now-a-days.  Besides,  he'd  given  the  word  to  the 
constables — and  I  might  make  myself  easy — they'd  all  be 
locked  up  in  a  jiflfy." 

"  Could  he  tell  me,"  I  asked,  "  the  most  likely  road  to 
take  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  he  said,  "  some  folks  took  one,  some  another. 
Some  liked  the  cliffs,  some  the  Devil's  Dyke;  but  as  he'd 
sent  all  ways,  why,  again  he  assured  me,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  myself  comfortable." 

And  even  as  the  horrid  man  said  this,  his  more  dreadful 
wife — ^not  but  what  the  woman  meant  well;  only  I  couldn't 
Mde  her  for  her  composure  at  such  a  time — the  woman 
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came  to  me  stirring  a  cup  of  tea,  with,  as  she  said,  just  a 
sjwonful  of  brandy  in  it  to  settle  my  spirits. 

What  a  thoaght  I  I  to  take  tea  with  brandy  in  it,  and 
Frederick  perhaps  at  that  moment 

Josephine — I'll  do  the  girl  so  mach  justice  at  last— ^was 
Fanning  to  and  fro,  npstairs  and  downstairs — ^and  patting^ 
the  house,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  a  ferment.  At 
last,  the  landlady  desu*ed  her  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  go 
about  making  noise  enough  to  tear  people  out  of  their  beds. 
If  all  the  world  was  gone  out  to  be  shot,  that  was  no  reason 
why  their  house  should  be  ruined  ! 

Well,  I  won't  attempt  to  describe  the  two  hours  I 
suffered  I  How,  sometimes,  I  thought  I'd  haye  a  horse 
and  go  galloping  anywhere,  ererywhere. 

"  It's  all  over,  ma'am  !"  cried  Josephine,  running  in. 

"  Over  I"  and  I  saw  death  in  the  girPs  face. 

"Over,  ma'am.  They  fired  two  shots,  ma'am — ^two 
Or  piece — they  say,  and  " 

"Yes — ^yes" 


"And  master  "- 


"  Killed  V  I  screamed. 

"  No,  ma'am  !    Quite  the  reverse  I" 

How  I  thanked  the  girl  for  the  words,  though  where 
could  she  have  picked  'em  up  ? 

"  He  has  not  killed  his — I  mean  the— other  gentleman  P' 

"  No,  ma'am,  totally  the  contrary.  Nobody's  hit — ^not 
BO  much  as  winged,  though  what  t^at  means  I  can't  say — 
only  I  heard  one  of  the  men  say  as  much.  But  all  of  'em's 
in  custody." 

"What  now?    Why,  what  for  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  as  I  hear,  for  every  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  be  bound  over  to  keep  his  peace,  for  the  rest  of  his  born 
days  !  And  la  I  bless  me— how  ill  you  turn,  ma'am,  and 
when  it's  all  ovef ." 

"  Not  at  all,  Josephine.  I'm  very  well,  now;  very  well, 
indeed;"  and  then  rose  my  determination.  Yes,  I'd  go 
home  that  very  day.  "  Josephine,  pack  m  as  much  as  you 
can.  Your  master  shall  go  home,  I'll  TOke  care  of  that 
directly." 

"  That's  right,  ma'am.    Now  youVe  got  him  safe  and 
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soaiid  OBoe  more,  yon  couldn't  do  better,  ma'am.  And  for 
Mr.  Truepenny'' 

Well,  his  yery  name  set  me  in  a  flame.  "Mr  True- 
penny !  He  never  crosses  my  threshhold  !  A  very  pretty 
Mend,  indeed,  to  come  and  lure  a  man — a  newly-married 
man  ^ 

**  Not  married  a  month,  yet,  quite,  ma'am,"  said  Josepb- 
ine,  "  which  makes  it  hard." 

"And  take  him  out,  I  may  say,  in  cold  blood  " 

"  Which  makes  it  ten  times  wickeder,"  said  Josephine. 

"  And  butcher  him  like  a  lamb,"  said  I. 

"  Exactly  like  a  lamb,  ma'am,"  cried  the  girl.  "  Only 
there  is  this  difference,  ma'am;  you  know  master  isn't  a  bit 
hurt." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  might  have  been 
killed,  and  what  would  Mr.  Truepenny  have  cared  ?  No  ! 
I  might  have  been  left  a  wretched  widow  I" 

"And  much  Mr.  Truepenny  would  have  helped  you  then, 
ma'am,"  said  the  good  girl. 

"  No,  he  never  crosses  the  Flitch — ^never;  and  that  I 
shall  tell  your  master.  The  foolish,  dear  fellow  I  How  I 
will  scold  him  I" 

"  Do,  ma'am;  he  deserves  it  all.  To  go  fighting  and — 
and  after  all,  do  you  know  for  a  certainty,  what  he  went 
fighting  about?" 

"  Folly,  madness,  of  course,"  said  I.    "  Jealous  of" 

"  Well,  I  thought  so  I"  cried  Josephine,  with  a  strange, 
knowing  look.  "  I  thought  as  much.  Jealous,  and  of  you, 
too,  above  all  folks  I  And  in  your  Honeymon,  too.  Well, 
I'm  sure;  as  if  there  wasn't  time  enough  for  that  I" 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  jealous;  not  of  me — of  course  not. 
But  the  fact  is,  he  fired  up  at  a  rudeness,  a  liberty  that " * 

"  You  don't  say  so,  ma'am  1"  cried  the  girl.  La,  and  if 
you  please,  how  was  that  ?" 

"Why,  it  was  all  folly — all  nonsense— «nd  he  ought  to 
have  known  better  ;  but — there  was  a  little  flower-girl  oa 
the  beach.  What's  the  matter,  Josephine  ?"  for  I  saw  the 
creature  look  saidenly  confused. 

"Nothing,  ma'am — only  I — I  once  saw  that  girl— a 
gypsy-girl,  ma'am — with  flowers,  ma'am;  yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Then  you  know  her  ?"  I  asked. 
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"  Can't  say  I  know.  Because  one  shoold  hardly  lower 
one's  self  to  know  a  creature  of  that  sort.  Only  once,  and 
perhaps  twice,  IVe  had  a  nosegay  of  her." 

"  Well,  she  would  give  a  nosegay  to  me,"  said  I. 

**  Jast  like  'em,  ma'am,"  replied  Josephine. 

'*  Yes.  She  ran  to  me,  and  pnt  a  nosegay  in  my  hand. 
And  in  that  nosegay,  what,  Josephine — ("and  I  watched  her 
narrowly  as  I  farther  questioned) — what  do  yon  think  there 
was  ?" 

"  Law  I  Who  can  answer  for  those  gypsies  ?"  cried 
Josephine. 

"  Well,  then,  there  was  a  letter — ^a  love-letter;  and  that 
letter  finding  its  way  to  your  master's  hand  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am  I  Do  forgive  me  I  Pray  forgive  me  I  I 
couldn't  help  it;  but  I  see  it  all  now.  The  gentleman 
would  write — that  letter  was  not  for  you  I" 

"No!    For  whom  then  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  and  you'll  not  be  angry,  that  let- 
ter," said  the  bold  creature,  "  that  letter  was  for  me  I" 

*^  For  you!  And  here  has  nearly  been  murder  done — 
here  has  your  master" 

But  at  the  moment,  Fred  ran  into  the  room,  and  I  was 
in  his  arms. 

Wednbbdat,  May  29,  18— 

"  Now,  my  dear  Fred — ^if  I  could  only  feel  certain  you 
were  quite  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  don't  know  how  com- 
fortable I  should  be.  Call  yourself  a  Christian,  and  going 
out  murdering  people  I"  I  couldn't  help  saying  as  much;  no, 
quite  the  reverse. 

"  But  nobody's  hurt,"  said  Fred,  laughing.  "  Besides, 
now  we're  the  best  friends  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  men  are  creatures,  to  be  sure  I  To  make  friend- 
ship over  bullets  and  gunpowder.  And  supposing  you'd 
been  killed  ?  Now,  just  to  satisfy  me,  just  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  ?" 

Whereupon,  in  his  odd  way,  he  stared  in  my  face; 
and  said  he  thought  the  calamity  wouM  have  mightily       i 
become  me. 

"And  to  have  been  made  a  widow  for  another  person— 
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and  tkat  person,  one's  own  servant.  Bat  I  have  gireii 
Josephine  warning  " — r— 

"  Nonsense  1"  said  Frederick^  and  I  did  stare.  "  Non- 
sense,  my  darling,"  he  repeated,  in  his  tender  way;  bnt  I 
was  sot  to  be  persuaded. 

"  Why,  the  creature  was  bold  enough  before.  But  with 
the  thought  in  her  head  that  her  master  had  been  fighting 
a  duel,  and  all  about  her,  she'd  be  as  conceited,  the  house 
wouldn't  hold  her.  She  goes;  now,  it's  no  use  talking,  of 
that  I'm  determined." 

"And  so  because  a  foolish  young  man — not  bnt  what  he's 
a  very  good  fellow — wiU  write  letters  to  a  silly  girl" 

"  Oh,  never  tell  me  I  He'd  never  have  sent  letters  and 
nosegays  to  such  a  person,  if  she  hadn't  encouraged  him." 

''Ha!  that's  how  you  women  help  one  another  I  The 
man  begins  the  injury,  and  the  sister-woman  finishes  it. 
No,  Lotty;  you'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  You'll  not  part 
with  Josephine;  and,  more  than  that,  you'll  see  young  6liss 
to-day.     Who'd  have  thought  to  fight  the  brother  of  " 

"The  fisherwoman?  Well,  it's  very  odd;  I  must  say 
itfs  odd;  and  if  I  do  consent  to  see  him,  I  know  I  shall 
only  be  laughed  at." 

"  Do  what's  right,  Lotty;  and  then  you  may  laugh  with 
fne  laughers." 

Now  there  was  such  good  sense  in  this,  that  what  could 
I  say?  Why,  I  didn't  know;  so  I  just  put  my  arm  about 
his  neck. 

*'  Yes,  my  love,  and  you'll  not  crush  poor  Truepenny?" 

"Now,  don't  ask  me  that,  Fred;  that  is  really  too 
much." 

"  They'll  both  be  here  to-day;  and,  come,  I'll  strike  a 
bargain  with  you,  Lotty." 

"A  bargain  ?"  said  I,  "  why,  what's  the  use,  Fred,  when 
you  always  get  the  best  of  it  ?  Well,  I'm  in  a  foolish  good^ 
temper,  so  what  is  it  ?" 

"  If  you'll  receive  young  Bliss  " 

"  But  is  it  really  true  that  Miss  Bliss — ^the  young  lady 

with  the  artificial  flies— is  going  to  be  married  ?    Really 

true?" 
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"  I've  told  yon,  I  hear  next  week.  That  fine  yonng  fel- 
low we  saw  at  the  church,  he's  the  man.  When  their  honej- 
moon  is  over,  I  intend  to  ask  them,  and  yonng  Bliss,  too,  to 
the  Flitch." 

"  Well  ?"  said  I,  a  little  relenting,  "  and  now  yonr  bar- 
gain?" 

"You'll  see  yonng  Bliss  and  Truepenny — ^they'U  be  here 
to  lunch — ^and  we'll  start  for  home,  by  the  first  stage  to-day, 
directly  afterwards.    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  It's  two  days  earlier  than  we're  looked  for,"  said  I. 

"  Very  well,  let  us  stop  out  the  time  here,"  cried  Fred. 

"Not  another  hour.  No;  now  I  shall  never  be  fully 
happy  till  I'm  at  hom^.  I  do  verily  believe,  I  shall  go  upon 
my  knees  and  kiss  the  door-step.  So  Josephine  has  but  to 
bestir  herself — ^I  wily  hope  she'll  prove  herself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  we  place  in  her;  but  it's  a  risk,  Fred;  depend  on 
it,  'tis  a  risk." 

With  this,  I  ran  away  to  my  room,  and  made  Josephine 
comfortable,  telling  her  that  I  thought  her  a  most  imprudent, 
if  not  a  very  culpable  young  woman,  to  have  nosegays  and 
letters  sent  to  her,  and  so  to  destroy  the  peace  of  families — 
for  it  was  no  use  to  tell  me  that  you  couldn't  help  the  gen- 
tleman sending  them,  that  I  couldnH  believe; — but,  neveft^ 
theless,  if,  as  I  believed,  she  was  truly  sorry  for  her  conduc™ 
I  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  throw  her  upon  the  wide,  wide 
world;  but  would  much  rather  prefer  to  take  her  home  with 
US,  and — ^if  she  continued  to  behave  herself — to  make  her 
happy  as  the  day  was  long.  I  said  all  this;  but^I  was 
sorry,  really  hurt,  to  observe,  that  the  young  woman  list- 
ened to  a  good  deal  I  said,  like  any  stone.  But  then  for 
gratitnde,  who's  to  expect  it  ?  .     • " 

We  soon  had  everything  packed,  and  I  returned  to  Fred. 
Was  ever  anything  so  provoking?    Instead  of  Mr.  Bliss 
and  that  Truepenny,  came  two  letters  of  apology.    Mr.    i 
Bliss  had  received  a  sudden  call  upon  his  attention  that  he    | 
must  obey,  but  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  see  Fred  and  his    ^ 
"  charming  partner  " — ^and  he'd  thought  nothing  of  making 
her  a  disconsolate  widow  I^ome  day  at  the  Flitch.    As    ' 
for  Mr.  Truepenny,  he  declared  to  Fred  that  "  he  had  not 
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the  courage  to  meet  his  wife;"  which  I  considered  a  very 
proper  complimeot  to  my  spirit.  I  scarcely  thought  the 
maa  had  as  much  remorse  and  proper  feeling  in  him.  And 
then  he  added,  ''  P.  S^  I  write  this  upon  my  knees,  sending 
my  contrition  to  your  estimable  partner;  with  an  earnest 
prayer  that,  at  some  distant  day,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
approach  her  at  her  own  fireside.  Dinner  is  beyond  my 
ambition  as  above  my  deserts;  but,  I  trust,  that  after  due 
time  and  penitence,  I  may  hope  to  be  called  to  the  tea-table. 
May  hope  still  lift  up  her  azure  eyes  to  mufl&ns  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,"  said  I  to  Fred, 
who  was  mightily  amused  as  he  read  the  letter.  And  to 
say  the  truth  I  was  a  little  vexed.  Because  I  had  made  my 
mind  up  to  show  Fred  how  forgivingly  I  could  behave — and 
then  to  be  disappointed  of  the  opportunity  wcbs  vexing. 

However,  we  lunched  alone;  paid  the  bill;  and — shall  I 
ever  forget  how  I  jumped  into  the  carriage  ?  I  seemed  to 
have  wings  I — ^and  off  we  went  homewards— homewards  ! 

Homt,     . 

I  fairly  cried  with  happiness  when  I  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold.  When  I  dropt  in  my  chair  at  my  fireside,  I  felt  like 
the  happiest  queen  upon  her  throne.  .How  beautiful,  too, 
^prything  looked  I  There  seemed  a  kloom,  a  brightness 
upon  everything  in  the  house;  whilst  tne  garden  was  glow- 
ing, brimming  with  flowers;  all  of  them  nodding  at  me,  as 
I  thought,  a  welcome  ! 

What  a  house-warming  we've  had  I  And  I  never  can 
complain  of  the  smallness  of  the  house  after  such  a  party  I 
A  hundred  and  fifty,  and  still  plenty  of  room  for  Roger  de 
Coverley.  Mamma  danced  with  Truepenny,  who — the  fool- 
ish fellow  [ — would  go  upon  his  knees  on  the  hearth,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  champagne  in  honor,  as  he  said,  of  the 
household  gods.  We've  had  merriment  enough  almost  for 
a  life  I  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  so  much  happiness — can  it 
last  ? 

Mcuy  1,  Twenty-ninth  return  of  Wedding  Day, 

Thankful,  gratefal,  for  all  blessings  I  Happiness  has 
continued;  happiness  the  purest  and  best,  for — as  dear, 
dear  Fred  says — the  happiness  was  ever  home-made  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Showing  how  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjsrsey  went  to  College— and  in 
what  state,  both  meteorological  and  political,  he  pound  the 
University  op  Pomppord. 

Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  sat  in  a  first-class  carriage  on 
the  great  trunk  line  uniting  London  with  the  Pumpford 
junction  branch.  He  was  not  deeply  absorbed  in  thought, 
aUhough  he  had  no  small  reason  to  be  so  ;  quite  the  con- 
trary, he  was  fast  asleep,  and  his  mind,  ever  and  anon, 
wandered  back  to  unsubstantial,  yet  indigestible  recollec- 
tions of  Madame  Yestris,  Miss  M.  Oliver,  Beverly,  and  a 
supper  of  devilled  kidneys  and  roast  potatoes,  followed  by 
something  hot  and  composing.  Ever  and  anon,  moreover, 
certain  musical  recollections,  utterly  disconnected  with  either 
of  the  rival  opera  houses,  assisted  in  completing  the  state 
of  general  indistinctness  into  which  the  sleeper  had  collapsed. 

We  are  sorry  to  lay  open  the  weakness  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman who,  as  the  heading  of  this  chapter  has  already 
shown,  is  destined  to  interest  the  reader  as  long  as  his  own 
capability,  and  the  reader's  forbearance  will  permit.  But 
Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey's  indifference  to  the  outer  world  was 
doubly  improper,  inasmuch  as  he  was  just  proceeding  to  col- 
lege. 

Had  we  been  writing  a  novel,  or  a  treatise  on  metaphys- 
ics, we  should  have  given  a  minute  analysis  of  Mr.  Pitzjer- 
sey's  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  brilliant,  yet  doubtful  anticipa- 
tions. We  should  have  described  how  a  long  train  of 
future  events  seemed  to  open  before  the  eyes  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  how  the  modesty,  so  t^wnatural  to  youth,  strug- 
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gled  with  the  ardor  of  a  fervid,  glowing  ambition ;  we 
shonld  have  dwelt  npon  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  upon 
the  restless  bat  animated  expression  of  his  conntenance,  and 
upon  the  stray  tear  which,  even  in  his  steadfast  and  penetra- 
ting eye,  sparkled  for  a  minnte  as  the  lofty  towers  and 
steeples  of  Pumpford  developed  themselves  to  his  view. 
j3nt  we  are  fond  of  self-denial.  Mr.  Fitzjersey  was  merely 
an  ordinary  young  man,  of  ordinary  figure  and  appearance; 
and  Mr.  Fitzjersey  was  sleeping,  not  thinking  at  all.  A 
great  many  men  do  the  same,  not  only  on  their  road  to 
Pumpford,  but  throughout  their  whole  career  in  that  me- 
tropolis of  the  liberal  arts. 

"This  side,  passengers  for  the  Kitcat  and  Pumpford 
junction  I"  "  Wh-h-h-ish  I  dum-dum-dum  I''  and  other  in- 
coherent noises,  together  with  a  series  of  jerks  performed  by 
the  carriages,  over  the  turn-tables,  points,  and  other  mystical 
devices  in  iron  which  are  inseparable  from  the  topography 
of  a  railway  station.  The  sleeper  was  awakened,  and  Mr. 
Fitzjersey  rolled  up  his  extensive  rug,  pocketed  the  BelPs 
Lift,  which  attested  his  present  views  of  "  literature  for  the 
rad,"  and  was  safely  landed  on  the  platform. 

Railway  arrangements  are,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration 
of  the  natural  independence  of  man  that  we  could  wish  for. 
The  calm  indifiference  as  to  whether  a  journey,  already  paid 
for,  be  performed  in  a  given  time  or  not;  the  almost  stoical 
philanthropy  which  regards  the  surgical  profession  as  one 
deserving  of  encouragement,  and  which,  therefore,  labors  to 
provide  an  adequate  number  of  accidents;  and  the  sublime 
refusal  to  hold  oneself  responsible  for  keeping  one's  words, 
or  considering  anything  but  one's  own  personal  convenience; 
such,  we  say,  are  reasons  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  if 
true  liberty  dwells  anywhere,  it  is  on  the  line,  and  that,  if 
patriotism  is  really  to  be  our  dearest  study,  we  have  only 
to  buy  shares  in  order  to  realize  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
our  ambition. 

Possibly  with  the  view  of  impressing  our  freshman  with 
the  force  of  this  most  glorious  principle,  the  down  train  had 
contrived  to  be  about  five-and-twenty  minutes  too  late,  and 
the  train  from  the  Kitcat  station  had  promptly  gone  on  to 
its  destination,  leaving  our  passenger  to  wait  an  hour  or  so 
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(for  the  guards  were  too  great  lovers  of  freedom  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  definite  assertion)  for  the  next.  The  coon- 
trj  was  flooded,  and  as  the  railway  had  wisely  been  left  to 
the  care  of  nature,  that  was  flooded  too  ;  bat  no  atten^>t 
had  been  made  to  meet  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  in- 
eyitable  delay  by  regulating  the  time  of  the  other  trains. 

Lounging  about  the  platform  on  a  chilly  day,  when  every- 
thing feels  frosty  and  looks  damp,  is  not  an  exhilarating 
employment.  Mr,  Fitzjersey  strolled  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  and  made  an  insane  attempt  to  eat  a  quarter  of  a 
pork-pie.  Utterly  failing  in  his  attempt  to  deglutinate  the 
lump  of  half-cooked  lard,  so-called,  he  sought  consolation  in 
a  small  pocket-flask,  uttered  a  few  mental  anathemas  against 
Pumpford,  railways,  railway-du'ectors,  pork-pies,  and  things 
in  general,  and  continued  reading  the  contents  of  BdPs  Life, 

Fortunately  his  sufferings  were  at  length  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  the  train;  and  Mr.  Fitzjersey  was  rattled  along 
through  a  cutting  till  he  reached  the  open  country  adjacent 
to  the  classic  realm  of  Pumpford.  We  say  open  country, 
if  such  a  phrase  may  be  applied  to  a  clear  expanse  of  swamp, 
partitioned  at  intervals  by  the  tops  of  hedges,  the  rails  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  or  by  the  rarer  apparition  of  a  few  square 
yards  of  grass.  Pumpford,  always  insular  in  its  character, 
was  now  in  a  state  that  would  have  rendered  approach,  save 
by  the  direct  roads,  very  difficult,  even  had  her  Majesty 
required  the  college  plate  for  any  particular  purpose.  Crom- 
well's soldiers  themselves  would  have  wished  that  "  the  mix- 
ture had  been  only  half  Glenlivat  f  and,  as  Horace  Fitzjer- 
sey shuddered,  and  drew  his  plaid  closer  about  him,  some 
such  idea  appeared  to  occur  to  Mm,  for  he  again  applied  to 
his  flask  with  considerable  animation. 

Pending  the  pleasing  excitement  of  seeing  the  engine 
detached,  and  the  carriages  towed  through  a  part  of  the 
flood,  which  in  the  case  of  the  furnace,  would  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  fire  and  water  are  by  no  means  essential 
to  each  other's  simultaneous  well-being,  Horace  caught  a 
distant  glimpse  of  Pumpford.  His  first  impression  was, 
that  "  it  must  be  a  confounded  damp  hole,"  his  second  that 
**  express  trains  were  a  swindle.^ 

The  usual  confusion  over,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey 
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was  seated  in  a  "  has,"  which,  haying  performed  a  joaniey 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  for  no  apparent  purpose 
beyond  the  imbibing  of  certain  stimulants  by  the  conduc- 
tor, at  length  condescended  to  take  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  passengers.  Mr.  Pitzjersey  speedily  found  himself 
ensconced  in  his  rooms  in  Santo  Tommasio  le  Grand,  "  No. 
3,  two-pair  back  of  the  library  staircase*.''  A  good  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  a  good  fire,  even  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  it  merely  shows  the  shabbyuess  and  dilapida- 
tion of  the  furniture,  carries  a  look  of  comfort  with  it, 
especially  if  a  man  has  been  performing  a  railway  journey 
by  water ! 

Mr.  Fitzjersey  never  traveled  without  a  box  of  Palmer'^ 
patent  "  Vestus,''  and  so  he  was  not  long  without  a  light. 
He  thought  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  servant  might 
as  well  have  been  in  the  way,  but  did  not  exactly  know  how 
to  call  out,  or  where  to  seek  for  one.  His  suspense,  how- 
ever, was  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  tall,  but  partially 
bent  young  man,  tolerably  dressed,  but  abominably  dirty, 
and  with  a  countenance  whose  expression  formed  a  disagree- 
able compromise  between  idiotcy,  cunning,  and  redundant 
civility. 

"  You^re  the  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jabber  said  was  coming 
down  to-night  I  Yes,  sir — oh,  yes.  Anything  you  please 
to  want,  if  you  will  just  please  to  write  down — ^if  you  will 
please  to  call  me — my  name's  Spiffy,  sir — anything  you 
please  to  want.  I  always  tell  the  gentlemen,  anything 
they—" 

Cutting  short  this  elaborate  profession  of  his  willingness 
to  do  what  he  was  paid  to  do,  Horace  bade  him  unpack  his 
things,  and  asked  the  addresses  of  two  or  three  in-coUege 
men,  with  whom  he  was  partially  acquainted.  It  was  too 
late  to  call  on  his  tutor;  and,  as  that  gentleman  was  at 
present  engaged  at  ecartS,  a  visit  would  have  been  scarcely 
gratifying. 

A  first  night  in  edlege  is  seldom  very  lively,  and  Horace 
had  not  come  up  at  a  fortunate  time.  Few  of  the  men  he 
inquired  after  would  be  in  till  the  latest  train,  and  the  others 
were  employed  in  unpacking.  He  returned  to  his  rooms, 
smoked  a  cigar,  and  went  to  bed  supperlcss  and  dissatisfied. 
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"  Near  the  half-honr,  sir  I'*  exclaimed  a  voice  proceeding 
from  a  head  which  peered  through  the  half-opened  door  of 
his  bed-room.  Horace  yawned,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  sprang  out  of  bed.  Having  made  a  neat  toilet,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  a  cap  and  gown  were  not  bad  things, 
if  they  would  only  do  away  with  morning  chapels,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  action,  escorted  by  a  friend  whom  he 
met  in  the  cloisters. 

The  system  of  religion  pursued  at  Santo  Tommasio  was 
rather  a  peculiar  one,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  a  test 
of  income-tax  as  well  as  any  ohject  more  naturally  connected 
with  its  avowed  intent.  Its  leading  axiom  appeared  to  be, 
that  going  to  chapel  is  a  luxury  denied  to  the  rich,  but 
bountifully  forced  upon  the  poor.  Thus  the  sizars  or  poor 
scholars  of  Santo  Tommasio,  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a 
compulsory  attendance,  morning  and  evening ;  while  my 
Lord  Tipton  Slasher,  or  the  honorable  Giles  D^Orsepond 
merely  partook  of  an  incidental  four  times  a-week,  according 
as  their  hunting  or  other  engagements  might  permit.  To 
say  the  truth,  however,  the  "  in-college"  religion  of  Santo 
Tommasio  was  not  a  punishment  for  poverty  only:  it  was 
an  efficient  medium  for  confining  men  to  certain  hours,  under 
the  emphatic  name  of  '^  gating  f  and  as  the  early  morning 
prayers  were  destructive  of  sleep,  so  the  evening  ones,  upon 
a  strictly  "  homoeopathic"  principle,  became  highly  condu- 
cive thereunto. 

Some  vulgar  prejudices,  derived  from  having  been  brought 
up  quietly  and  out  of  the  pale  of  a  public  school,  might  have 
made  Horace  wonder  at  the  system  which  made  religion  a 
matter  of  mere  discipline,  if  not  of  punishment.  But  just  as 
he  had  ceased  wondering  how  the  number  of  names  carved 
on  the  sides  of  the  chapel  could  have  been  executed  without 
detection,  he  found  the  whole  affair  over,  and  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  old  faces  which  he  had  vainly  sought  the 
preceding  night. 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  a  breakfast  party  at  Jabber's, 
in  order  to  take  a  brief  lioticeLpf  the  affair  which  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  at  that  ^assembly.  The  fact  was, 
Pnmpford  was  in  a  state  of  electioneering. 

Pumpford  had  been  in  a  state  of  general  discomfort^  bc< 
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tween  the  wind  and  the  rain  she  had  been  alternately  swamped 
and  ballied.  People  had  been  obliged  to  pnnt  their  way 
across  their  own  streets;  pleasure-gardens  had  been  con- 
verted into  rain-water  preserves ;  and  the  roads  had  assumed 
a  spongio-piline  texture,  favoring  the  notion  that  the  earth 
only  acted  as  pocket-handkerchief-general  to  the  sky.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fine  plantations  about  Pumpford  had  sof- 
tered  severely.  Undertaters  looked  with  a  speculative  eye  at 
the  massive  elms  torn  up  by  our  old  friends  of  the  Eton 
grammar,  Messrs.  Xi6*,  Notus^  Auster^  and  Co.,  and  chimney- 
pots, clothes-props,  tiles,  and  other  moveables  in  similar 
situations,  played  antics  which,  in  a  few  unfortunate  cases, 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  Coroner,  and  the  total  dis- 
arrangeraent  of  twelve  respectable  householders. 

Bad  as  all  this  was,  it  was  nothing  to  the  election.  No 
Master  of  Arts  could  venture  out  without  being  seized  upon 
and  interrogated  as  to  his  electioneering  intentions.  One 
man  was  so  bothered  for  his  vote,  that  he  had  serious  in- 
tentions of  declaring  himself  a  candidate,  in  order  to  escape 
solicitation;  another  shut  himFelf  up  in  solitary  confinement; 
and  a  third  found  that  his  health  rendered  the  Isle  of  Wight 
absolutely  indispensable. 

A  few  months  ago,  Pumpford  had  been  bothered  with  an 
election,  in  which  the  choice  had  almost  unanimously  fiallen 
upon  the  old  member,  Sir  Ripstone  Pippin,  M.A.,  of  Santo 
Tommasio,  P.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c ,  &c.  But  it  appeared  that 
Sir  Ripstone  Pippin,  like  a  great  many  other  presumptuous 
people,  thought  that  Alma  Mater  was  sometimes  mistaken, 
and  that — profitable  as  a  few  obsolete  institutions  might  be 
to  herself — a  little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large  was  not  wholly  inconsistent  even  with  the  practice  of 
her  member.  Under  this  painful  delusion,  he  had  joined 
himself  to  a  new  ministry,  who  disliked  the  chance  of  bread 
at  thirteen  pence  a  loaf,  and  who  had  radical  notions  about 
bettering  the  condition  and  education  of  the  people,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  pay  tithes,  and  live  upon  alms. 

The  squabble  had  been  a  stiff  one.  Sir  Mowbray  de  Vere 
Plantagenet,  about  whom  nobody  knew  anything,  but  that 
he  was  descended  from  a  Plantagenet,  who  "bled"  (it  was 
not  said  how)  somewhere  or  other,  was  the  candidate  op- 
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posed.  The  whole  country  had  been  npset;  people  came 
from  all  quarters;  clergymen  left  their  parishes,  and  Dons 
their  arm-chairs,  in  order  to  vote.  Proctors  bullied  and 
other  people  explained.  Country  gentlemen  said  cutting 
things,  got  called  to  order,  and  retracted — thereby  leaving 
their  real  meaning  to  be  discoverrd  by  the  wit  of  posterity. 
Some  people  voted  because  others  did;  other^ people  voted 
for  the  new  candidate,  because  thelf  had  voted  for  the  old 
one  last  time.  Some  wanted  a  new  member  by  way  of  a 
change— others  wanted  the  old  one  in  order  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  change.  In  one  point  they  agreed — viz.,  in  think- 
ing all  who  differed  from  them  "  no  churchmen,''  thereby 
leaving  ecclesiastical  definitions  in  a  painful  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Grachme,  rural  dean  for  the  district  of  Bagnigge  Wells,  was 
the  most  bitter,  active,  and  ubiquitous  personage  throughout 
the  contest.  Disturbed  as  had  been  the  recent  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  had  not  yet  "rained  mitres"  in  his  durection, 
and  his  hopes  had  gone  out  with  the  last  ministry;  while 
his  expectations  from  the  present  one  were  on  a  level  with 
his  popularity.  Just  influential  enough  to  be  troublesome, 
he  had  threatened  the  veteran  sons  of  Alma  Mater  with 
apoplexy,  or  with  "  death  from  preternatural  activity.''  In 
vain  did  the  Provost  of  St..Blazius  declare  that  "  it  was  the 
most  indecent  thing  he  had  ever  heard  of;"  in  vain  did  the 
President  of  St.  Bardolph  Face  protest  against  the  "  irrega- 
larity  "  of  the  proceedings  I — an  election  they  would  have, 
and — Sir  Mowbray  de  Vere  Plantagenet  and  the  Reverend 
Rowland  Grachme  were  beaten. 

Pumpford  was  full  of  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  very  wise 
and  sensible  people  thought  that  she  might  have  known  her 
own  mind  a  little  better,  and  that  if  she  had  merely  treated 
the  Reverend  Rowland  Grachme  as  a  nuisance,  and  his 
friend,  the  Reverend  Epitaph  Bronze,  as  a  joint  dealer  in 
Gregorian  chants  and  candlesticks,  the  Pumpfordians  would 
have  acted  more  to  their  own  advantage.  "  But,"  as  others 
observed,  *'  Pumpford  was  in  its  infancy — it  had  not  had 
much  more  than  eleven  hundred  years'  experience,  and  great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  scholastic  body  of  such  early 
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growth,  and  with  such  limited  opportanities  of  stodjing  the 
laws  of  civilization." 

In  short,  Mr.  Horace  Fitsgersey  had  found  Pumpford  ia 
a  Tcry  uncomfortable  condition  ;  and,  if  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained any  golden  notions  on  the  subject,  they  would  have 
been  speedily  dissipated.  Not,  however,  being  of  a  sanguine 
disposition,  he  nad  made  up  his  mind  to  expect  nothing  par- 
ticular, and  was  therefoA  in  no  great  danger  of  disappoint- 
ment. 


CHAPTER   11. 

How  Mb.  Hobacs  Fitzjbbsbt  saw  a  beal  lite  "  head"  or  houses, 

AND  of  his  INTEBVIBW  WITH  HIS  TUTOB. 

According  to  custom,  Mr.  Horace  Fitsgersey  rang  the 
bell  of  the  "  Principal's  "  house  at  precisely  ten  o^clock  on 
Monday  morning;  and,  having  tendered  his  card,  was  shown 
into  what,  in  ordinary  parlance,  went  by  the  name  of  the 
dining-room,  but  in  collegiate  colloquialism,  was  known  as 
the  "  funking-room.'' 

It  was  a  large  apartment,  with  an  extensive  Turkey  car- 
pet, heavy  mahogany  chairs,  and  a  few  portraits  of  dusty 
divines  in  fluffy  wigs  and  orthodox  countenances.  Every- 
thing looked  second-hand,  even  to  the  dull,  half-dirty  paint 
on  the  walls  ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of  modern  elegance 
and  comfort,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  wealth  of  the 
owner;  and  this  room  was  certainly  franght  with  many 
dismal  associations.  Here,  previous  to  being  "  carpeted," 
lectured,  fined,  rusticated,  expelled,  or  "recommended  to 
take  his  name  off  the  books,"  many  a  hero  had  pined  in  un- 
speakable anxiety  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
In  this  apartment  had  Lord  Tippetywich  and  Sir  Gamp 
Harris  been  astounded  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, while  engaged  in  sketching  his  portrait  on  the  blotting- 
case,  the  dignitary  being,  after  the  most  usual  system  Si 
popular  portraits,  represented  undergoing  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  This  room,  in  fact,  was  the  chamber 
r>f  preparation;  and,  as  in  the  ancient  mysteries,  a  little 
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suspense  was  thoaght  highly  condaciTe  to  heightening  the 
effect  of  the  candidate's  first  appearance. 

After  the  ringing  of  certain  bells,  and  the  slamming  of 
certain  doors — ^matters  inseparable  from  a  visit  to  a  great 
Don — Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  was  sommoned  to  the  presence 
chamber — ^in  other  words,  to  the  library,  where  the  Principal 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  He  motioned  oar 
hero  to  a  seat,  shook  hands  patronizingly,  and  asked  after 
the  health  of  his  schoolmaster.  He  then  told  him  to  call  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapbat,  who  was  appointed  his  tntor,  torned 
his  back,  and  retomed  to  a  MS.  folio  placed  on  a  standing 
desk. 

Sach  was  Horace's  first  interview  with  the  Principal  of 
his  college,  and  it  would  probably  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever 
saw  him  again,  save  at ''  Collections,"  or  on  asking  leave  to 
put  on  his  gown.  The  Principal  of  Santo  Tommasio  was  a 
tremendous  autocrat,  and  a  wealthy  pluralist;  tradition 
stated  that  he  had  actually  forgotten  the  name  of  one  of  his 
livings,  although  he  recollected  having  once  been  there  on 
some  business  or  other.  At  another  he  had  preached  several 
— say  seven  or  eight — times;  and  when  told  of  the  educa- 
tional destitution  therein,  he  had  feelingly  observed,  that 
"  he  was  very  sorry  for  it."  In  college  matters,  he  was  a 
strict  economist — prevented  a  lord  from  running  in  debt  with 
the  college  kitchen — ^and  insisted  that  bread,  butter,  and 
other  necessaries  should  not  be  charged  at  more  than  double 
their  market  value.  The  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
price  of  a  "commons''  was  thus*  arbitrarily  reduced,  the 
size  of  the  "commons"  underwent  a  proportionate  diminution. 

His  connection  with  the  college  consisted  chiefly  in  receiv- 
ing the  largest  share  of  its  revenue;  occasionally  asking  his 
tutors  and  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  to 
dinner;  blowing-up  under-graduates;  and  auditing  the  but- 
ler's accounts.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  occupied  in  editing 
various  books — chiefly  remarkable  for  their  size;  taking  a 
long  walk,  always  accompanied  by  an  umbrella;  and  going 
to  certain  weekly  meetings  of  heads  of  houses,  which  wicked 
wits  have  sometimes  described  as  "A  goose-club,  held  weekly." 
What  took  place  at  these  meetings  we  scarcely  know:  they 
may  have  formed  a  sort  of  "  mutual  improvement "  society 
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— ^indeed,  it  is  charitable  to  believe  so;  for,  as  far  as  any 
advantage  to  the  uDlversitj  was  concerned,  it  woald  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  reason  for  their  existence. 

He  was  not,  taken  for  all,  and  ankindly  man.     He  was 
merely  stabboru,  inactive,  and  cast  in  a  moald  which  we 
hope,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Dame  Nature 
has  long  since  broken.     He  had  lived  in  times  when  con- 
ventionality flourished,  and  when  patronage  took  the  place 
of  exertion.     Application,  rather  than  ability,  had,  in  days 
when  competition  was  feeble,  raised  him  to  his  present  posi- 
tion; and  his  mind,  unaccustomed  to  take  large  views  of 
anything,  had  never  adapted  itself  to  the  advancing  condition 
of  society.     His  sympathies  were  with  a  by-gone  world  of 
rotten  sinecures;  and,  although  less  a  nepotist  than  any  of 
the  other  governors  of  Santo  Tommasio,  he  never  attempted 
to  prevent  the  nomination  of  ignorant  and  idle  men  to  im- 
portant situations,  although  the  college  and  the  church  at 
large  were  hereafter  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  such  mis- 
directed appointments.     He  lived  in  a  state  of  uuimpeached 
respectability — ^had  a  family  of  sons  who  were  too  fast  to  do 
much  honor  to  the  situations  they  would  hereafter  occupy, 
and  of  daughters  who,  too  proud  to  marry  in  their  own 
station,  were  rapidly  becoming  "stock"  at  private  balls,  and 
gaining  high  qualifications  for  the  perpetual  virginity  which 
has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  so  unpopular — even  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Horace  Pitzjersey,  however,  did  not  find  out  all  this 
at  once;  he  merely  thought  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  Principal,  as  long  as  he  kept  out  of 
rows.  And  we  must  premise,  by  way  of  setroff  against  any 
little  peccadilloes  that  may  hereafter  be  revealed  in  the  life 
of  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey,  that  he  had  come  to  college  with 
a  mind  filled  with  what  a  certain  nameless  locality  is  said  to 
be  paved  with.  He  had  bought  a  gigantic  lexicon  (consid- 
erably too  large  to  be  useful,  but  very  professional  in  appear- 
ance), and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  read,  to  avoid  debt,  fast 
men,  hunting,  and  other  things  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate.  In  such  a  virtuous  state  of  mind,  and  having 
washed  down  his  interview  with  the  Principal  with  a  spark- 
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ling  glass  of  AUsop  (reckless  alike  of  advertisements  or 
strychnine),  he  posted  off  to  his  tutor's  rooms. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Trapbat  was  one  of  those  men  who  look 
exactly  like  anything  but  what  their  profession  supposes 
them  to  be;  lank,  dark,  cadaverous,  yet  fluked;  tall  but 
gaunt,  jerky  and  uncertain  in  his  movements.  Popular 
opinion  likened  him  to  a  dissipated  crow,  or  to  a  vampire 
who  had  been  living  in  a  family  where  there  were  no  daugh- 
ters. He  was  tremendously  clever,  went  hunting  the  day 
before  he  beat  everybody  for  the  Persepolitan  Scholarship, 
had  won  the  hieroglyphic  prize,  and  was  said  to  be  as  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  "leader"  in  the  cuneiform  character  as 
Layard  himself 

With  all  his  learning,  he  combined  a  taste  for  whist,  piquet, 
and  other  games  of  cards — for  hunting,  shooting,  drinking, 
smoking,  and,  above  all,  tuft-hunting.  This  latter,  which 
was  unfortunately  his  chief  pursuit,  was  also  his  chief  fault; 
and  it  in  no  small  degree  affected  the  character  of  his 
tuition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Trapbat,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Santo  Tom- 
masio,  Pumpford,  was  seated  partly  on  the  seat,  partly  on 
the  arm  of  an  easy-chair,  in  one  of  those  uneasy  positions 
which  an  Indian  idol  would  have  considered  undignified,  and 
was  employed  in  swinging  one  leg  to  and  fro.  The  room 
was  decidedly  modern  and  comfortable;  and  the  bookcases 
looked  rather  ornamental  than  otherwise.  A  pianoforte,  a 
spaniel,  and  some  Ganova-looking  plaster  casts,  gave  to  the 
room  a  freedom  from  learned  conventionality  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise. 

Vis-d^ois  to  the  tutor,  sat  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Athanasius 
Dodge,  who  had  just  come  up  to  hunt  a  particular  horse, 
whose  merits  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  just  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  entered  the  room. 
Seeing  that  his  future  tutor  was  engaged,  he  was  going  to 
retire,  but  that  gentleman  stepped  forward,  and  begged  him 
to  be  seated,  with  urbane  politeness. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Fitzjersey  did  not  belong  to  a  "  county" 
family,  and  Mr.  Trapbat's  acquaintance  with  the  aristocracy 
had  somewhat  limited  his  capabilities  for  conversing  with  a 
commoner.    He  asked  what  Horace  had  read,  and  decided 
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Upon  beginning  Sophocles  and  Liyj  at  once,  each  three 
times  a  week.  Lord  Damdnm,  the  owner  of  the  horse  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  happened  to  drop  in 
at  that  moment,  and  relieved  both  tntor  and  pupil  from  the 
necessity  of  talking  about  preferring  Arnold  to  Niebuhr,  and 
the  expediency  of  commencing  divinity  lectures  at  once« 

And  such  was  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey's  first  interview 
with  his  tutor;  how  he  profited  by  it,  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Kr.  Horace  Fitzjersey's  Collegiate  Experiences — ^HowMb.  Fitz- 

JERSEY  got  on  DURING  HIS  FiRST  TeRH,  AND  HOW  HE  DID  NOT  Set 
ANY  BiYER  ON  PiRB  AT  "  COLLECTIONS." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  was 
not  by  any  means  a  phenomenon.  He  had  never  been  cele- 
brated for  making  Lillipution  steamers,  drawing  mathe- 
matical figures  on  his  pinafore,  or  picking  out  harmonies  on 
his  pianoforte,  at  apreternaturally  early  period.  He  was  an 
ordinary  youth ;  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  quite  enough  not  to 
appear  ignorant  in  any  average  company,  and  was  quite 
agreeable  enough  to  prefer  average  company  to  the  society 
of  your  high-art  exclusives,  who  write  Lantinized  English, 
and  mistake  superciliousness  and  assumption  for  ability. 

His  social  powers,  like  those  of  a  good  many  ordinary 
young  men,  were  considerable.  He  knew  all  sorts  of  agree- 
able people,  and  had  the  entrde  to  an  extensive  managerie 
of  lions,  both  literary,  musical,  and  theatrical.  He  seldom 
spent  an  evening  at  home,  except  when  his  "  friends'' (as 
one's  own  family  is  familiarly  called  in  off-hand  life)  had  a 
party  in  Torrington-squate,  and  then  he  came  in  rather  late, 
fresh  from  a  conversation  with  a  "  man  or  two"  he  had  met, 
or  with  some  confidential  information  respecting  Paul  Bed- 
ford. His  progress  at  school  had  been  very  quiet  and 
respectable,  guiltless  alike  of  rows,  prizes,  or  strong  sensa- 
tions of  any  kind.  He  hated  swearing,  and  only  patronized 
vulgarity  as  a  study  of  men  and  things.    But  he  had  a 
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^cat  belief  in  knowledge  of  the  world  being  picked  np 
chiefly  among  people  below  one  in  station,  could  haye 
decided  the  meaning  of  a  slang  phrase,  settled  a  dispute 
relatiye  to  a  number  of  nights  Mr.  Sterling  Coyne's  last 
farce  had  run,  and  piloted  a  friend  through  the  metropolis 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  five  o'clock,  a.  m. 

He  was  not  a  bad  scholar,  although  his  taste  rather 
inclined  to  the  decorative  than  the  useful.  He  wrote  pretty 
fair  Latin  verses,  and  very  shaky  Latin  prose ;  he  could 
describe  a  problem  on  the  ice  with  a  pair  of  skates,  and 
had  figured  in  the  Hermes  Chess  Gazette  with  some  credit ; 
but  to  the  problems  usually  drawn  with  chalk  on  a  black 
board  he  had  a  most  inveterate  dislike.  His  knowledge  of 
history  was  derived  chiefly  from  Scott,  James,  and  Bulwer; 
and  his  ideas  of  Herodotus  and  Thuycidides  were  rather 
general  than  particular.  As  to  natural  science,  his  electro- 
types had  excited  universal  admiration,  although,  somehow 
or  other,  there  was  always  an  awkward  piece  chipped  out, 
that  spoilt  the  whole;  and  his  electrifying  machine,  (had 
not  his  little  brother  George  broken  it  some  time  ago) 
would  still  have  been  the  terror  of  nervous  Mrs.  Curtis, 
from  whom  the  family  had  expectations.  He  had  a  voice 
quite  equal  to  '^  The  Maids  of  merry  England,"  and,  after 
half  a  bottle  of  port,  to  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  ;''  and  his 
piano-forte  accomplishments  would  have  been  tolerable,  had 
be  not  also  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  flute,  violin, 
violoncello,  cornet-a-piston,  and  other  unhappy  musical 
edge-tools.  In  short,  he  did  a  little  of  so  many  things  that 
no  one  could  expect  much  from  him  under  any  circumstances. 

He  soon  found  that  lectures  were  anything  but  terrible. 
As  to  looking  at  Sophocles,  he  had  just  read  three  plays  * 
with  a  private  tutor,  and,  as  to  Livy,  he  was  universally 
advised  to  leave  it  till  the  last  week  in  term,  and  then  get 
up  the  history  by  an  "  analysis,"  taking  the  text  for  granted. 
Being  a  tolerable  rifle  shot,  he  probably  thought  that  the 
principle  of  '' taking  shots"  might  be  adapted  to  other 
purposes  than  the  slaughter  of  bottles  or  Chinese;  and  it 
was  surprising  how  great  was  the  weight  of  which  his  con- 
science was  thereby  relieved. 

If  he  had  one  enemy  at  college,  at  present,  it  was  the 
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mathematical  lecturer.  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey's  own  taste 
for  mathematics  might,  algebraically,  have  been  represented 
as  0 — xn;  or,  meteorologically,  as  any  number  of  degrees 
below  Zero.  But  one  of  the  rules,  which  the  immutable 
wisdom  of  the  principal  had  instituted  was,  that  whether  a 
man  had  the  least  taste  for  mathematics  or  not,  he  must 
spend  or  waste  three  terms  in  his  collegiate  career  in  that 
interesting  study.  Mr.  Fitzjersey  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and,  by  diut  of  cutting  as  many  lectures  as  the  strictness  of 
the  lecturer  would  possibly  permit,  by  invariably  copying 
another  fellow-student's  exercise,  or  getting  his  own  fur- 
'  nished  by  somebody  else,  his  improvement  was  fully  adequate 
to  his  inclination. 

Horace  was  always  good-natured,  and  his  blank  face, 
when  he  was  really  determined  not  to  understand  anything, 
proved  a  source  of  considerable  entertainment  to  a  few 
lively  fellow-students,  whose  taste  for  the  analytical  sciences 
was  about  on  a  level  with  his  own.  And  he  sometimes 
hazarded  a  small  witticism,  which,  being  aimed  at  an  un- 
popular pursuit,  of  course  told  vastly.  For  example,  he 
maintained,  when  asked  what  was  the  "  centre  of  attrac- 
tion," that  as  far  as  the  senior  fellows  were  concerned,  it 
was  the  "common-room;"  and  when  the  Reverend  Delf 
Perkins,  M.  A.  and  mathematical  lecturer,  had  failed  in 
demonstrating  that  as  A  is  to  B,  so  is  C  to  D,  and  had  , 
illustrated  the  similarity  of  ratios  by  asking,  "whether  there 
could  be  any  ratio  or  relation  between  a  pound  of  tea  and  a 
pail  of  water?"  Mr.  Fitigersey  promptly  replied:  "Yes, 
if  you  boil  them  together." 

As  far  as  the  classics  were  concerned,  matters  went  on 
smoothly  enough.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trapbat,  his  tutor,  con- 
strued exquisitely,  and  when  he  Asked  a  question,  he  always 
accompanied  it  with  the  answer,  and  the  mild  appeal,  "  Is  it 
not  so  ?  "  "  Did  he  not  ?  "  "  Was  it  not  ?  "  as  the  case  might 
be.  This  was  not  only  highly  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
memory  and  test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  but  likewise  had 
a  great  tendency  to  show  the  value  of  having  some  one  else 
to  rely  upon  whenever  you  are  in  difficulty.  Mr.  Horace 
Fitzjersey  had  sufficient  quickness  of  intellect  to  perceive 
that  reading  up  his  lectures  was  a  mistake;  and,  as  his  little- 
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go  would  not  come  on  for  nearly  a  twelve-month,  he  began 
to  wish  for  something  to  occapy  his  vacant  time,  i.  «.,  seven- 
tcnths  of  the  day. 

This  was  far  from  a  difficult  task.  His  old  friend, 
Jabber, — ^Peter  Paul  Jabber,  whom  he  had  known  long 
since  at  Dr.  M'Grudge's  "  Classical  and  Commercial,"  etc., 
etc. — ^Peter  Paul,  we  say,  was  one  of  those  young  gentle- 
men who  find  life  too  short  for  study,  and  who  therefore 
wisely  eschew  everything  connected  with  intellectual  suicide. 
Like  a  certain  Egyptian  king,  who,  being  warned  by  an 
oracle  that  he  would  die  within  a  given  number  of  years, 
sate  up  all  night  during  the  period,  and  devoted  himself  to 
pleasure,  thereby  cheating  the  Fates  out  of  double  the 
time  they  had  allotted — ^so  Mr.  Peter  Paul  Jabber  looked 
upon  bed  as  a  locality  never  to  be  visited  till  there  was 
literally  no  other  resource.  From  some  very  loud  chambers 
in  the  Adelphi  he  had  lately  migrated  to  Santo  Tommasio, 
and,  report  said,  there  was  every  probability  of  his  migrating 
elsewhere  before  long.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
PrincipaPs  lodgings,  which  he  familiarly  styled  the  "  Zoologi* 
cal  Gardens;"  but  his  interviews  usually  terminated  in  Mr. 
Botchup,  of  No.  37,  Tosspitch  Lane,  receiving  an  order  to 
write  out  a  large  quantity  of  Dr,  BloomfidcPs  Annotations 
on  the  Greek  Testamefid^  or  in  the  same  gentleman  being 
compelled  to  make  a  severe  study,  in  legible  MS.,  of  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles, 

Mr.  Peter  Paul  Jabber  was  a  far  richer  man  than  Horace 
Fitzjersey;  and,  although  he  was  continually  in  disgrace 
with  "  the  governor  "  (as  that  dearest  of  relations  is  face- 
tiously called,  on  the  lums  a  non  lucendo  principle  of 
etymology),  he  had  inherited  enough  from  a  too  indulgent 
uncle  to  render  him  quite  easy  as  to  whether  he  retained 
apartments  in  Santo  Tommasio,  the  Albany,  or  at  a  first- 
rate  Parisian  hotel.  Horace's  slender  two  hundred  a-year, 
eked  out  by  an  exhibition  or  two,  was  little  adapted  to 
compete  with  the  more  copious  funds  of  a  young  gentleman 
who  bought  rats  by  the  dozen;  never  went  to  the  theatre 
except  to  a  private  box,  and  never  dined  in  Hall,  except 
when  there  was  a  "  caution"  stuck  up  to  that  effect.  But 
they  were  close  friends,  for  all  that. 
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There  is  an  old  feble  in  some  melancholy  calf-skin  book, 
with  a  wretched  woodcut  of  "  Vaigh  et  Its  aigUtte^^  on  the 
title-page — aboat  a  couple  of  pots,  one  of  brass,  the  other 
of  earthenware,  which  were  rolled  together  in  an  inundation. 
There  is  also  an  old  saying,  that  if  two  such  vessels  knock 
together,  the  earthenware  is  invariably  the  sufferer.  Mr. 
Horace  Fitzjersey  was  the  earthenware  pot. 

Not  that  he  got  into  debt  all  at  once — far  from  it.  He 
merely  wasted  his  time;  and,  as  time  is  money  (as  Jabber 
once  observed  in  relation  to  a  rather  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  his  watch,  when  he  was  known  to  be  pressed  for 
"ready"  funds),  he  was  in  reality  spending  money  in 
advance. 

Horace  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  ride.  Jabber,  and 
the  fine  weather  that  was  just  commencing,  soon  convinced 
him  that  his  vow,  like  that  of  Roland's  in  the  Hontymoon, 
was  one  which,  being  foolish  in  itself,  he  would  be  still 
more  foolish  to  keep;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  anew,  and 
resolved  to  take  "  a  quiet  ha<;k  "  now  and  then.  Besides, 
had  not  his  affectionate  mamma  exhorted  him  to  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  not  to  study  too  much  ?  What  was  the 
use  €i  fulfilling  only  om  part  of  the  request  ? 

Nor  did  he  get  into  a  drinking  set — ^that  is  to  say,  into  a 
hard-drinking  set.  Jabber's  mercurial  spirits  required  very 
little  rousing  from  external  stimulants — ^in  fact,  he  despised 
men  who  needed  such  incentives,  whether  to  pleasure,  fun, 
mischief,  or  all  three  combined,  as  indeed  they  most  fre- 
quently were.  Horace  was  not  very  inventive  in  the  way 
of  practical  jokes,  but  he  was  an  excellent  follower.  By 
the  time  the  "  collections"  bill  was  posted  in  Hall,  he  could 
wrench  a  door  off  its  hinges,  take  the  sounding-board  out 
of  a  piano-forte  while  the  owner  was  asleep  in  the  next 
room,  or  charge  an  old  keetle  with  combustibles,  in  a  man- 
ner that  gained  universal  admiration. 

But  "collections"  were  near  at  hand,  and  even  Jabber 
began  to  have  some  idea  of  reading  a  little.  It  was  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see  onr  two  scholars  sitting  together,  with 
mulled  claret  on  the  table,  and  damp  towels  round  their 
heads,  and  "cramming"  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
Jabber  believed  in   "cribs,"  "plugs,"  "analyses,"  "a)> 
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stracts,"  andy  in  short,  any  indirect  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  meaning  and  contents  of  a  book.  Horace  had  a  better- 
knowledge  of  the  text;  but  he  had  no  particular  memory  for 
history,  and  soon  found  that  it  took  more  trouble  to  cram 
dates  and  facts  from  the  crude  language  of  an  epitome, 
than  from  the  fuller  and  clearer  statements  of  the  original 
author.  However,  he  reflected  that  it  was  only  his  first 
term,  went  out  for  a  good  ride  '*  across  country,"  supped  at 
Ding-dong,  and  "knocked  in"  at  an  hour  much  more  con- 
ducive to  augmenting  his  ^*  gate-bill "  than  his  reputation. 

The  next  day  saw  Jabber  and  Fitzjersey  seated  jn  Hall, 
in  all  the  vexation  of  "  collections."  Jabber,  whose  name 
had  appeared  among  the  "  moniti "  ever  since  he  had  enter- 
ed Santo  Tommasio,  appeared  perfectly  happy,  and  t^e 
emptiness  of  his  question-paper  was  remarkably  contraf  ted 
with  the  variety  of  designs  with  which  he  had  adorned  the 
blotting-paper  by  his  side.  Various  telegraphic  signals  in- 
formed Horace  that  he  was  going  to  be  "hauled-up" 
again ;  and  some  comic  expressions  of  horror,  chiefly  imitat- 
ed from  Mr.  Keeley  in  Your  Lifis  in  Danger,  or  Timce 
KUled,  led  to  facetious  recognition  from  other  parts  of  the 
hall.  But  our  hero  was  not  quite  at  ease.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  read  several  chapters  of  KeiglUley^s  History  of  Rome  as 
a  substitute  for  Livy  ;  but  the  questions  now  asked  were  so 
confoundedly  close  to  the  text  of  the  latter  author,  that  he 
regretted  not  having  ''  looked  at  his  Livy, "  at  all  events. 
He  poured  over  the  paper,  he  wrote  his  name  on  it,  then  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  blotting  paper;  then  he  mended  his 
pen,  and,  in  doing  so,  cut  one  of  his  nails,  which  involved 
cutting  the  rest  to  match;  then  he  looked  at  the  ceiling; 
then  he  stooped  down  and  looked  minutely  at  the  paper; 
then  he  threw  himself  into  a  graceful  attitude  of  despera- 
tion— ^but  all  in  vain. 

However,  Mr,  Horace  Fitzjersey  was  supposed  to  be  of 
delicate  health,  and  delicate  health,  if  you  don't  wrench  open 
too  many  doors,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins;  and  Livy  was 
among  the  sins  on  this  occasion  A  tolerable  piece  of  Latin , 
just  correct  enough  to  be  not  dangerous,  wiped  out  the 
oflTence;  Sophocles  was  decently  construed,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Fitzjersey  felt  satisfied  with  himself,  and  made  one  or  two 
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▼irtnoas  resolutions  for  the  fatare,  which  need  not  be  recorded 
here. 

As  to  Jabber,  he  contrived  to  do  just  well  enough  to 
escape  expulsion,  and  ill  enough  to  provoke  some  unrais- 
takeable  admonition  from  the  Principal,  which  furnished 
him  with  considerable  materials  for  parody  over  his  wine 
that  evening.  As  they  both  were  going  away  the  next  morn- 
ing, Horace  and  he  sate  up  till  a  late  hour;  and  the  sounds 
of  music,  laughter,  and  calls  to  *'  order,"  might  have  been 
heard  issuing  from  "No.  3,  two-pair-back  of  the  library 
staircase,"  long  after  the  Principal  had  retired  from  his 
Greek,  and  his  virgin  daughters  from  their  perusal  of  Mar- 
riage in  High  Life, 

The  next  morning  Spifify  was  uncorking  soda-water. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Mb.  Fitzjbrsby  Cbasbs  to  Bblievb  in  Bbady  Monev,  and  begins 
TO  havb  Libbral  Ideas  in  Relation  to  the  Jew  Bill — Of  his 
Introduction  to  a  Member  op  that  Persuasion,  and  op  a  Cer- 
tain "Stiff'*  Transaction  in  which  he  found  himself  Con- 
cbbnbd. 

After  a  brilliant  career  in  London,  Mr.  Horace  Fitssjer- 
sey  returned  to  Pumpford.  We  say  a  brilliant  career;  for 
in  small  families,  i.  «.,  of  moderate  means  and  connexions,  a 
university  man  is  a  great  card,  and  "  our  boy  at  Pumpford'' 
becomes  a  lion  of  the  first  water,  how  mild  soever  may  bo 
his  actual  position  in  that  great  university.  It  was  so  with 
Horace.  He  had  always,  unfortunately  for  himself,  .been 
the  lion  of  a  small  circle.  His  father  was  a  quiet  man,  with 
just  enough  money  to  do  something  comfortable  for  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  a  tolerable  situation  in  the  Treasury. 
He  had,  also,  some  indistinct  expectations  from  his  friend, 
Lord  Purap,  who  had  said  something  about  Horace  being 
like  his  bust  of  Cicero,  and  that  he  might  one  dav  do  great 
things.  ]5ut  *'  great  things,"  especially  tiU  a  .iftft 'nioatb, 
are  very  uncertain  matters;  and,  much  as* Lord  Pumps^die 
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of  "  exerting  his  interest,"  piaple  seemed  to  think  that  he 
ought  first  to  show  that  he  had  any  to  exert. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  know  a  lord,  sometimes^  Mrs. 
Fitzjersey  liked  to  see  Lord  Pump  in  Tomngton-sqiiare,  so-^ 
did  her  husband,  so  did  her  daughters,  so  did  Horace.  And 
be  was  a  good,  quiet,  respectable  old  lord,  free  from  all 
black-bottle  associations  and  faultlessly  out  of  debt.  But 
he  was  neither  rich  nor  influential,  and  yet  he  had  the  wish 
to  be  thought  both.  He  had  literally  put  a  "  silver  spoon" 
into  Horace's  mouth,  and  Mrs.  Fitzjersey  had  ever  since 
lamented  that  Horace  had  not  been  christened  '' Horace 
Pump  Fitzjersey,"  for  who  knows  what  might  not  have  come 
of  it  ?  **  Aye,  who  knows  indeed  ?"  cries  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  "  with  a  groan." 

Lord  Pump's  supposed  influence  was,  we  fear,  used  as  a 
substitute  to  prevent  the  attempts  to  put  Horace  to  any- 
thing plainly  useful,  and  to  serve  as  a  reason  for  giving  him 
an  expensive  education,  without  much  reference  to  its  effect 
on  his  future  life.  Mrs.  Fitzjersey  always  spoke  of  Horace's 
**  excellent  prospects;"  but  whether  these  **  prospects"  meant 
seventy  pounds  a-year  in  the  Post  Office,  seven  and  sixpence 
per  diem  in  a  marching  regiment,  or  five  thousand  a-year  as  a 
diplomatist  at  Bungtungbooroboo,  no  one  could  say.  Horace 
spent  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  during  the  vacation.  He 
"  breakfasted"  with  Lord  Pump  (small  great  men  always 
invite  you  to  breakfast),  and  met  the  Marquis  of  Oxtail, 
who  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Aldgate  and 
Sir  Fredrick  McShingle.  He  went  to  a  vast  number  of 
evening  parties,  and  enjoyed  himself  "  uncommon,"  as  Jab- 
ber cl^ically  expressed  it.  -When  he  went  back,  he  had  a 
smaller  opinion  of  reading  than  ever,  and  felt  persuaded 
tiiat  "  decent  eociety,^  and  knowing  **go0d  people,"  were 
the  main  objects  of  a  career  at  Pumpford. 

During  a  first  term,  it  is  scaicely  orthodox  to  give  parties, 
and  so  you  may  visit  ad  libvbwm,  without  being  expected  to 
return  the  invitation,  save  in  a  mild  and  comparatively  pri- 
vate manner-  The  Rubicon  was  now  past,  and  cards,  bear- 
ing M »* ,  SgMy  Pfrt^rsey's  name  in  print,  and  another  name 
scribbld^JRp^biCiP,  Hltgte^be  seen  on  different  tables  and 
ehifflney-pie<3es  througboui  the  university.  Des^ute  the  ten- 
\     .  7         '    • 
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der  anxieties  of  bis  mamma,  htf  was  becoming  a  rapid  pro- 
ficient on  the  cornopean,  and  if  you  opened  his  door  very 
hastily,  yon  might  tumble  over  a  couple  of  terriers  of  fancy 
^style,  and  warranted  venatic  propensities.  The  Principal 
had  eyen  begun  to  talk  to  him,  and,  as  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Principal  was  generally  no  compliment  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman's in-college  behayiour,  Messrs  Jabber  and  Fitzjersey 
began  to  be  associated  in  doubtful  proximity. 

As  to  the  old  ready-money  syst^n,  Horace  quickly  saw 
that  it  was  against  the  whole  spirit  of  things^  that  it  destroyed 
confidence  between  Town  and  Gown,  and  limited  a  man's 
expenditure  to  the  barest  necessities.  He  had  no  intention 
of  getting  seriously  in  debt^  but  he  must  liye  like  other 
people.  Although  he  did  not  order  a  black  waiscoat  of 
eyery  tailor  he  saw  (like  his  friend  the  Hon.  Emden  Oroats), 
he  ordered  a  great  many  mwe  waiscoats  than  strict  economy 
("except  upon  Beau  BrummePs  calculation)  would  have  con- 
sidered necessary;  but  his  variety  of  coats,  pea-jackets,  vel- 
veteens, wrappers,  ponchas,  driving  and  riding  coats,  boating 
coats,  jerseys,  and  we  dare  not  try  to  remember  how  many 
other  articles  of  costume,  created  a  sensation  at  home,  which 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  Lord  Pump  and  his  '^prog^ 
pects"  could  have  rendered  at  all  a  comfortable  one. 

As  to  Spavin,  Stash,  and  Swig,  his  principal  livery-stable 
keepers  (for  even  Horace  "rode  from"  more  than  one  of  the 
Pumpford  stabularia)  they  gave  "everlasting  tick,"  and 
Horace  never  made  himself  uneasy  on  their  account.  Besides^ 
Jabber  owed  them  five  times  as  much  as  he  did.  Logwood, 
the  wine-merchant,  and  Sugar  and  Spice,  the  confectioners, 
were  equally  obliging;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  heart- 
rending not  to  owe  them  money. 

But  although  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  had  managed  to  get 
in  debt,  more  or  less,  with  about  forty  different  people,  for 
different  articles,  varying  from  bull-terriers  and  cigars  to 
gloves  and  the  loan  of  a  shower-bath,  he  yet  lacked  one 
thing;  he  had  not  touched  stamped  paper;  nay,  pradic^p, 
be  did  not  know  the  very  existence  of  "  a  bit  of  stiff."  But 
he  was  soon  to  be  enlightened. 

Little-go  had  just  been  passiB,  "and  Mr.  Fitgersey  wa« 
speculating  upoi^  the  minimum  quantity  of  reading  neceS' 
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fiary  to  "  shave  a  pass,"  when  his  friend  Jabber  entered  his 
room.  Jabber  looked  unusually  thoughtful  and  business- 
like. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,'^  quoth  he,  "  here  is  a  pretty  goP' 

"  What  do  you  mean  V*  asked  Horace,  kicking  one  of  his 
dogs  off  the  music  stool,  and  adjusting  his  legs  thereupon. 

"  Why  that  outrageous  old  scoundrel,  Flick,  is  going  to 
put  us  both  in  the  court.'* 

Flick  was  a  doubtful  person,  generally.  He  was  first 
supposed  to  deal  in  coals;  then  he  took  to  the  tea,  and  then 
to  the  wine  and  spirit  trade.  It  was  in  this  latter  capacity 
that  our  friends  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  But  his 
real  business  was  that  of  a  money-lender,  at  interest  varying 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  according  to 
the  necessity  or  greenness  of  the  borrower. 

**  Fact  is,''  continued  Jabber,  "  it  is  not  my  wine  account, 
nor  yours,  that  has  made  him  show  fight;  but  I  owe  him  a 
cool  fifty  for  tin  and  for  a  couple  of  Frank  Stone's.  Con- 
found the  rascal,  I  only  got  twenty-two  pounds  in  cash." 

"  That  is  a  detestable  sell,"  replied  Horace.  "  Fact  is,  I 
wanted  to  borrow  a  twenty  of  you^  till  the  governor  sends 
me  up  a  pony  or  two  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  ticks.  How- 
ever, let's  have  lunch ;  I'm  deuced  hungry.  I  really  think 
getting  through  gives  one  an  appetite." 

Spifly  appeared  in  answer  to  some  half-dozen  calls,  and 
while  the  cold  duck  and  tongue  was  getting  ready.  Jabber 
proceeded  to  enlighten  Horace  as  to  a  certain  Israelite, 
resident  in  Maddox-street,  who  would  be  willing  to  relieve 
their  embarrassments,  for  a  consideration.  Horace  started 
some  vague  objections,  and  hinted  at  the  university  statute 
forbidding  such  practises.  Jabber  laughed  outright  at  the 
idea  of  consulting  the  authorities  on  anything  except  the 
price  of  geese,  and  voted  to  start  for  town  that  very  after- 
noon, and  get  back  by  a  late  train. 

Horace  was  not  a  youth  of  violent  prejudices.  He  held, 
like  Shakespeare,  that  a  Jew  hath  "  eyes,  organs,"  &c.  &c., 
and  he  felt  no  interest  in  any  "  demonstration"  against  that 
commercial  nation.  He  could  not  see  why  one  should  not 
borrow  money  of  a  Jew  as  well  as  a  Christian,  especially  if 
^e  asked  lower  interest;  in  fact,  his  liberality  of  disposition 
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felt  greatly  reassnred  at  the  prospect  of  haring  a  "  twent j" 
or  "  thirty"  in  hand  just  now,  and  he  grew  almost  anxioaa 
as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition. 

Of  course  they  were  punctual  in  reaching  the  station, 
and,  by  about  four  o'clock,  they  we»e  comfortably  seated 
in  the  drawing-room  of  No.  950  Maddox-street. 

It  is  a  curious  room,  this,  at  No.  950  Maddox-street.  Is 
Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach  a  collector  of  curiosities,  or  is  his 
house  a  refagcf-house  for  things  in  general?  Is  it  love  of 
natural  history  that  prompts  him  to  keep  so  many  stuffed 
owls,  and  -cases  of  butterflies?  Is  he  Izaac  Walton  come  to 
life  again,  that  he  requires  so  much  fishing  tackle?  What 
can  be  the  use  of  so  many  dressing  cases  and  French  clocks? 
Why  are  all  those  pictures,  labelled,  "Lot  5,  or  72,"  as  the 
case,  may  be,  placed  with  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall? 
What  can  be  the  use  of  three  pair  of  globes,  except  to 
confuse  Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach  in  his  geographical  studies? 
Wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach  enters.  He  does  not  look  like  a 
Patriarch,  according  to  the  conventional  representations; 
nor  is  he  greatly  suggestive  of  "  old  clo'."  He  rather  looks 
like  a  walking  jeweler's  shop  than  otherwise.  Stout  and 
above  the  middle  height,  his  portly  waistcoat  is  environed 
by  a  chain  rivaling  a  boa  constrictor  in  length  and  mas- 
siveness.  His  studs  are  stupendous,  his  bunch  of  seals  a 
decided  hit,  and  that  large  ruby  on  his  little  finger  only 
loses  its  effect  through  being  in  company  with  so  many 
other  precious  stones.  We  cannot  say  much  for  his  counte- 
nance. His  nasal  organ,  aided  by  a  sinister  leer,  is  pain- 
fully suggestive  of  a  sentimental  vulture,  and  he  looks  at 
our  young  gentlemen  with  a  politeness  that  smells  strongly 
of  *'  six  months  after  date." 

He  is  a  great?  man,  is  Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach,  and  has 
shares  in  everything,  and  an  interest  in  everything.  He 
will  accommodate  you  in  any  manner  you  please,  whether 
you  want  it  half  in  money,  and  the  rest  in  Cuneiform  in- 
scriptions and  railway  scrip,  whether  you  prefer  filling  your 
cellar  with  the  best  Wallsend,  or  with  sparkling,  dry  Sillery, 
or  whether  you  affect  prime  cabanas  and  silvered  glass 
j^lobes,  his  resources  will  furnish  you  without  fail   We  have 
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eyen  heard  that  he  is  a  theatrical  speculator,  and  that  Lord 
Dnmhydom  got  nothing  but  sixty  pounds  and  a  season 
ticket  for  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  in  exchange  for  an  accept- 
ance for  iS200;  but  that  we  charitably  believe  to  have  been 
scandal. 

A  long  .conversation,  in  which  the  scarcity  of  money  is 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach,  ensues.  At 
length,  he  produces  a  stamp  (he  is  never  without  these  sort 
of  things),  and  presently  he  writes  a  cheque.  Horace  feels 
rather  nervous,  as  he  signs  his  name  to  what  looks  very  like 
"Soul  and  Body  to  the "  (as  Dr.  Faustus  is. tradition- 
ally supposed  to  have  written),  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  Jabber  would  be  sure  to  have  the  money  ready  by  the 
time,  and  that  it  was  **  of  no  use  boring  oneself  about  the 
matter." 

Among  the  cigars  and  other  items  which  made  up  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  Horace  had  selected  a  small  golden 
heart,  of  very  tolerable  workmanship.  Jabber  bantered 
him  about  it,  but  he  looked  serious,  and  was  remarkably 
nncommunicative. 

The  silly  young  man  was  in  love  I  Silly,  we  say,  for  what 
right  had  a  man,  who  was  playing  with  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  opportunities — 
what  right  had  he  to  deem  himself  a  fitting  companion  for 
poor  Laura  Bright,  the  patient,  pretty,  accomplished  gov- 
erness in  Sir  Francis  Spreadweark's  family?  But  of  this 
anon. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Hh.  Fitzjersby  begins  to  find  Torrington-Square  "Slow" — 
His  Father,  about  the  same  time,  begins  to  Entertain  the 
VERY  Opposite  Opinion  respecting  Pumpford— How  Mr.  Fitz 
JERSEY  "Migrated,"  and  with  what  Besdlts. 

Wb  left  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  emerging  from  the  golden 
fields  of  No.  950  Maddox-street,  five-and-thirty  pounds 
richer  in  ready  money,  and  with  notions  of  a  generally  ex- 
pansive character.     To  relate  how  ho  and  Jabber  dined 
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snmptaonsly  at  Verrey's,  how  they  smoked  extenrfvely 
afterwards,  and  how  they  just  saved  the  last  tiain,  and  got 
into  college  at  an  nnholy  hour,  would  occupy  too  mnch  of 
our  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  both  visited  the 
Principal  the  next  morning,  that  Mr.  Botchup  got  a  large 
order  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  statutes  relating  to  good 
manners,  and  that  our  two  heroes,  having  settled  their 
accounts  with  Mr.  Flick,  made  themselves  exceedingly  com- 
fortable durmg  the  day,  and,  at  night,  painted  certain 
portions  of  the  college  with  a  rich  scagliola  pattern  of 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  which,  however,  suited  to  Ninevite 
sculpture,  could  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  favorable  to 
the  development  of  Gothic,  whether  pointed,  florid,  vd 
quocunqve  alio  nomine  vocari  jus  fasque  sit. 

Life  went  on  with  Horace  much  as  it  had  begun,  but 
ever  and  anon  there  came  a  letter,  the  direction  of  which 
bespoke  a  lady's  hand-writing,  and  which  Horace  never 
stuck  in  the  looking-glass,  and  did  not  even  trust  to  the 
pockets  of  one  of  the  smoking-coats,  which  were  kicked 
about  the  room  in  all  directions.  Scandal,  too,  was  afloat^ 
to  the  efiTeet  that  he  had  been  seen  walking  about  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tottenham-court-road,  with  a  young  lady 
on  his  arm,  and  that  that  delicate-flowered  waistcoat,  which 
had  created  such  a  sensation  at  the  Freemasons'  ball,  was 
no  Masonic  secret,  but  a  secret  of  another  sort.  Mr. 
Fitzjersey  got  "chaffed"  occasionally,  but  he  took  it  in 
very  good  part;  keeping,  however,  the  mystery  in  profound 
silence. 

I  wish  you  had  known  Laura  Bright.  She  was  one  of 
those  charming  creatures,  who  can  be  girls  and  women  at 
the  same  time.  Contented  with  her  sitation,  and  living 
with  a  family  who  valued  her  as  much  for  herself  as  for  her 
services,  she  was  in  a  happier  plight  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  generality  of  governesses.  But  still  she  had  great 
drawbacks:  a  young  brother  at  school,  and  a  weakly, 
widowed,  elder  sister,  were  the  claimants  upon  her  limited 
means.  And  yet  she  was  very  happy,  very  merry,  and  yet 
delightfully  sensible.  How  she  fell  in  love  with  Horace  I 
cannot  tell;  save  that,  though  he  was  wasting  his  time  like 
a  fool,  there  was  a  careless  generosity  in  his  disposition,  and 
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an  agreeable  sensibility  even  in  his  very  shallowness, 
qaalities  which,  ere  now,  have  captured  as  sound  hearts  as 
Laara  Bright's. 

Horace  was  very  fond  of  her.  In  her  presence  he  seemed 
to  be,  or  to  be  more  like,  a  better  man.  He  had  little 
reason  to  fear  opposition  from  his  father  or  mother,  for  he 
had  never  been  troubled  with  any  restraint;  and,  besides, 
they  rather  liked  and  admired  Laura;  but  his  mamma  had 
thrown  out  a  few  quiet  hints  about  having  **  something  to 
marry  upon,"  and  Laura  herself  was  quite  free  from  the 
matrimonial  precipitation  which  makes  so  many  unhappy 
couples  and  neglected  children.  How  happy  Horace  might 
have  been,  our  readers  will  easily  surmise. 

But  his  discontent  was  increasing.  To  be  sure,  he  spent 
as  much  time  with  Laura  as  he  possibly  could,  or  as  her  situ- 
ation would  permit;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  was  per- 
petually on  the  hunt  after  pleasure,  as  it  is  facetiously 
denominated.  Jabber  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
Mr.  Fitzjersey  senior,  who  thought  him  but  an  unsafe 
companion;  but  then  he  knew  Lord  Pump. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
reading  was  nearly  the  only  thing  which  Horace  had  not 
done  at  the  University.  He  drank  wine  in  undomestic 
proportions  after  dinner,  abused  the  cookery,  left  copies  of 
Belts  Idfe,  and  of  George  Sand's  novels  on  his  dressing- 
table,  ate  less  cold  tongue  at  breakfast,  and  took  more 
soda-water  before  breakfast.  Occasionally,  too,  a  letter, 
bearing  the  Pumpford  post-mark,  would  reach  Torrington- 
Square,  and  cause  an  apparent  uneasiness  for  the  moment; 
and,  three  days  after,  the  "Governor"  would  be  asked  to 
"fork  out"  for  some  not  very  clearly  defined  purpose. 
Worse  than  all,  Maddox  street  had  been  again  re-visited, 
and  Mr.  Jonadab  Shadrach,  who  never  squeezed  a  human 
orange  till  he  had  let  it  grow  fully  ripe,  had  generously 
renewed  the  bill — of  course  at  rather  increased  interest,  and 
had  lent  him  some  more  money,  besides  selling  him  some 
excellent  pistols  and  a  stuffed  alligator. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey's  sympathies  be- 
came estranged  from  home,  so  they  ripened  in  the  strength  of 
Uieir  afiFection  for  Pumpford  and  its  associations.     Short 
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vacations  became  excases  for  yisits  to  Jabber's  ''little 
place/'  and  long  ones  for  walking  tours  in  the  Highlands, 
with  tutors  who  would  have  read  with  thtir  pupils  if  their 
pupils  would  only  have  read  with  them.  Mr.  Fitzjersey, 
senior,  found  "his  dear  son's  education  very  expensive*/' 
but  mamma,  while  sister  Ann  was  cutting  down  old  frocks 
into  new  ones  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  while  similar  do- 
mestic contrivances  for  making  "both  ends  meet"  were 
going  on  in  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor,  thought  fondly  of 
Horace's  dashing  appearance,  and  of  that  most  dismal  of 
all  self-impostures — his  brilliant  "prospects." 

How  much  a  man's  supposed  prospects— i.  «.,  according 
to  the  somewhat  varying  standard  by  which  his  friends  may 
choose  to  estimate  him — contribute  to  the  art  of  sinking, 
no  one  who  has  not  gone  through  at  least  a  few  stages  of 
that  sublime  science,  can  possibly  tell.  Horace  was,  at  all 
events,  bestowing  considerable  pains  upon  its  acquisition. 

Nemo  repefnte,  etc.,  Anglice,  no  one  ever  went  to  the  lo- 
cality which  forms  the  final  moral  of  the  history  of  Punch — 
all  at  once.  No,  Mr.  Horace  Fitzjersey  did  not  vanish 
"  in  a  flame  of  fire,"  like  the  gentleman'  who  viciously  and 
premeditately,  and  without  the  fear  of  anything  or  anybody 
before  his  eyes,  did  adulterate  an  otherwise  harmless  sheep's 
head  with  arsemmm  aibum;  he  did  not  make  a  brilliant 
evanescense  like  gun-cotton,  or  a  smoky  one  like  Jerrold's 
"man  made  of  money;-'  no,  he  progressed  gradually  and 
safely  downhill,  not  sawing  off  the  branch  upon  which  he 
wds  sitting,  but  steadily  and  systematically  lopping  off 
leaves  and  branches  till  nothing  remained  to  sit  upon. 

So  much  for  the  phUosopky  of  his  career.  As  to  the 
practical  part,  he  followed  Jabber,  not  only  in  doing  a  great 
deal  in  Santo  Tommasio,  but  in  getting  otU  of  Santo  Tom- 
masio.  Both  had  been  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  the  lenity 
of  the  Principal  proved  that,  if  he  tied  a  man  to  a  certain 
time,  he,  at  all  events,  allowed  him  its  full  benefit.  Having 
left  the  worst  set  in  Santo  Tommasio,  our  two  knights  "  mi- 
grated "  to  a  Hall,  from  whence  various  young  gentlemen 
had  performed  journeys  of  a  much  longer  distance  and 
duration,  and  of  much  more  serious  consequence  to  their 
after  lives. 
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rhB  hall  of  St.  Perpetua  was  one  of  those  comfortable 
"  refuges  for  the  destitate"  which,  like  a  certain  "  model" 
establishments  for  Tarions  purposes,  are  much  too  snng  and 
easy  to  benefit  the  class  they  are  intended  for.  Expensire 
it  was,  no  donbt,  bat  there  was,  in  many  respects,  plenty 
for  the  money.  The  dinner-table,  with  its  fish,  soap,  and 
eatable  pastry,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  plain  joints, 
or,  wor^e  still,  to  the  "  ham-and-laeef-shop'' style  of  ^'com- 
mons'' at  other  colleges.  The  tutors  were  very  efficient, 
but,  inasmuch  as  their  classes  were  mostly  composed  of  the 
cast-off  stock  of  the  whole  University,  they  had  little  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities.  The  society  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Idle,  rich  men,  who  had  been  spending  seven 
years  without  getting  a  degree,  associated  with  men  whom 
one  failure  had  sent  thither,  and  to  whom  a  single  fifty 
pounds  was  of  serious  consequence.  There  was  literally  no 
remedy.  If  a  place  is  to  be  an  Alsatia,  Romulus  himself 
would  be  puzzled  to  draw  up  statutes  of  "exclusiveness." 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  some  men,  the  mixed  population  of 
St.  Perpetua  became  typical  of  a  still  more  motley  popular 
tion  with  which  their  destinies  might  afterwards  connect 
them. 

There  were  few  rows  at  St  Peipetua.  Discipline  was  so 
relaxed,  and  the  ages  of  soii|§  of  the  men  (not  a  few  of 
them  Benedicts,  by  the  way)  were  so  disproportionate,  that 
it  was  of  little  use  to  appeal  to  the  stern  aristocracy  of  the 
Statute-book.  But  St.  Perpetua  became  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  idle  and  fast  friends  of  the  idle  and  fast  men  to  whom 
she  had  opened  her  arms.  A  perpetual  round  of  parties 
^' knocking-in,"  breakfasting,  riding  out,  and  occasionally 
visiting  the  metropolis;  an  unlimited  belief  in  ''^gers,"  and 
a  consequent  augmentation  of  the  sick  list,  and  a  love  of 
"  fresh  air," — ^such  were  the  main  attractions  of  St.  Perpetua 
— attractions  certain  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Horace 
Fitzjersey. 

As  to  Jabber,  he  made  a  vow  not  to  look  inside  a  book, 
exc^t  for  amusement;  observing  that  taking. one's  degree 
was  like  going  to  bed,  and  could  be  done  at  any  time.  But 
the  viaion  of  Laura  rose  to  Horace's  mind,  and  he  began  to 
feel  a  conscientious  desire  to  retrieve  his  disgrace,  and  to  be 
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able  to  welcome  bis  family  to  *^  commemoratioa^  in  a  mdre 
imposing  garb  than  a  commoner's  gown. 

Bnt  his  habits  of  attention  had  been  utterly  impaired. 
Destitute  of  anything  like  solid  grounding,  he  found  that  a 
quick  memory,  undisciplined,  is  very  different  from  the  me- 
mory consequent  on  a  steady,  methodical  principle  of  trying 
^  to  remember  one  thing  in  connexicHi  with,  and  in  relation 
to,  another.  Too  late  he  learnt  that  those  who  do  a  thin^ 
at  the  last  moment  spend  more  time  over  it  than  if  they  had 
done  it  gradually  and  consistently,  and  that  one  hour  a  day 
throughout  his  career  would  have  saved  many  a  night  when, 
with  aching  head,  he  strove  to  collect  the  scattered  particles 
of  knowledge  which  had  so  long  wandered  from  their  master 
that  they  had  recklessly  cast  <^  their  allegiance. 

Such  a  night  had  he  passed  previous  to  the  morning  on 
which  he  was  to  "  go  in''  for  the  second  time.  Scripture 
History  hovered  in  his  mind,  a  strange  cwnpound  of**  Watts" 
and  the  Cambridge  Analyses,  and  sonae  more  accurate  re- 
miniscences of  the  Church  Catechism  and  "Crossman.'' 
Agonies  of  detail  respecting  the  position  of  this  or  that 
army  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  jostling  chronologies  of 
kings,  and  shaking  the  Servian  Constitution  into  collision 
with  the  Dorian  Migration.  Some  irf  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles were  distracting  his  mind#*om  the  harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  he  was  trying  to  recollect  a  somewhat  curious 
memoria  technica  connected  with  the  miracles,  when  he  looked 
at  his  watch  and  saw  that  but  twenty  minutes  remained. 

Breakfast  lay  untasted,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Jabber 
entered,  and  remarked,  with  more  truth  than  belonged  to 
the  generality  of  his  educational  observations,  that  Horace 
was  a  fool  "  to  sit  up  all  night,  unless,"  he  characteristically 
added,  **when  there  is  something  going  on  to  keep  you 
awake."  He  really  felt  sorry  fw  Horace's  evident  anxiety 
and  haggard  appearance,  but  exhorted  him  to  "  keep  th« 
pecker  up,"  "go  in  and  win,''  and  other  precepts,  all  ex- 
tremely easy  for  those  who  are  merely  lookers  on. 

Why  go  through  the  detailed  agonies  of  a  "  pluck?" — why 
show  how  Horace  tried  to  ask  him  something  that  he  did 
know? — and  why  lay  open  the  pertinacious  zeal  with  which 
the  examiner  clung  to  the  original  question?     Why  should 
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we  enlarge  on  the  hopeless  collisions  between  answers  be- 
longing  to  one  question,  and  qnestions  appertaining  to. 
another  answer? 

Mr.  Horace  Fitagersey  waited  anxioosly  in  a  Mend^s 
room.  Having  failed  before,  he  still  trusted  to  some  vague 
rale  of  chance,  that  the  prospects  of  a  second  failure  were 
nil.  But  this  sort  of  calculation  does  not  answer  at  all 
times.  His  friends  returned,  but,  alas!  they  brought  not- 
the  magical  piece  of  paper  with  them. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  the  worst.  Those  who 
have  just  pulled  the  string  of  a  shower-bath,  come  "in  at 
the  death"  just  as  the  last  train  has  started,  or  have  "stood'' 
for  a  scholarship,  well  know  the  misery  of  delay.  Horace 
wondered  at  his  own  tranquillity,  when  he  received  the  news, 
joked  it  off,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
almost  every  man  in  Hall  was  in  the  same  condition. 

But  "  spem  vuUa  simuUU  jpremit  alto  corde  dolortmP  His 
friends  could  easily  perceive  that  the  vexation  was  deeply 
seated,  and  that  though  Horace  played  the  pianofore  more 
energetically,  sang  more  loudly,  encored  more  indiscriminate- 
Iv,  and  exhibited  an  almost  preternatural  vivacity  of  spirits 
(not  a  little  stimulated  by  portj,  he  had  "  a  silent  sorrow" 
somewhere,  and  that  his  pride  had  sustained  a  deep  wound. 

Full  of  artificial  gaiety  and  real  depression,  Horace 
returned  to  his  own  room.  He  struck  a  light,  and  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  letter  on  the  table.  It  was  in  his  mother's 
handwriting,  and,  as  he  recognized  the  superscription,  a 
vague  presentiment  of  something  that  he  half-dreaded  stole 
over  him. 

His  mind  was  but  too  good  a  prophet.  His  father  had 
been  for  some  time  ill  ;  but  no  immediate  danger  had  been 
anticipated..  Mrs.  Fitzjersey  now  entreated  her  son  to 
"lose  no  time."  Did  not  these  last  words,  on  such  an 
occasion,  seem  a  melancholy  satire  on  his  whole  university 
career? 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Mr.  Hobacb  Fitzjerset  becomes  the  "  Head  or  the  Family,"  and 
FINDS  Himself  with  no  Pabticolar  Teospbots — ^'Mxgratiom" 
AND  "Emigration.^' 

Mr.  FrrzjERSEY  senior  had  for  some  months  past  felt 
weaker  than  a  usually  healthy  man  of  fifty-two  ought  to 
feel;  and  Mrs.  Fitzjersey  and  her  daughters  had  felt  anx- 
ious. Like  the  generality  of  those  who  have  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  he  was  unwilling  to  confess  to  any 
doubts  as  to  his  own  condition.  "  Fine  weather  would  do 
it  all;"  but,  strange  to  say  in  England,  **fine  weather'' 
came,  and  Mr.  Fitzjersey  still  grew  weaker.  Sometimes  at 
the  office  he  laid  his  head  on  his  desk,  and  appeared  vacant 
and  exhausted.  People  thought  that  his  eye  had  more  of 
excitement  than  brilliancy,  and  that  the  portly  man  of 
nearly  six  feet  seemed  bent  and  haggard.  His  appetite 
was  variable,  and  his  regular  meals  were  seldom  relished  as 
before.  Friends  whispered  gloomy  hints,  and  "advice" 
was  sought. 

The  family  physician  felt  the  wiry,  laboring  pulse,  pulled 
out  a  gutta  percha  trumpet,  and  applied  it  to  the  left  side 
of  his  patient.  He  then  gave  a  pretty  smart  blow  on  the 
chest.  A  dull  but  hollow  cough  followed.  "Great  care 
must  be  taken."  He  recommended  Mr.  Fitzjersey  to  resign 
his  situation,  and  retire  upon  his  pension,  a  course  fully  jus- 
tified by  his  state  of  health.  Mr.  Fitzjersey  thought  of 
Horace,  and  reflected  how  heavily  the  insurance  premiums 
would  press  upon  his  means  thus  curtailed,  and  said  it  was 
impossible. 

However,  temporary  absence  and  change  of  air  had  done 
much  to  recruit  him;  and  although  nature  was  daily  telling 
the  tale  of  vital  failure,  the  change  was  deceitfully  and 
painfully  gradual.  Those  only  who  have  watched  her 
course,  from  the  first  irritable  cough  to  the  last  almost  in 
audible  sigh,  can  g;uage  the  steps  and  mark  the  treacherous 
progress  of  consumption. 
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A  sympathetic  action  of  the  heart  had  just  giyen  a  serious 
tarn  to  the  malady,  and  the  physician  now  talked  of  "  alle- 
viating'' pain,  not  of  eliminating  the  disorder.  It  was  nnder 
the  effects  of  this  cruel,  but  necessary  kindness,  that  Horace 
found  his  father.  Bousing  himself  up  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  anodynes,  Mr.  Pitzjersey 
cast  a  look  of  mingled  grief  and  tenderness  upon  his  idle  son. 
He  knew  not  how  near  death  he  was.  The  excitement  re- 
sulting from  palliative  treatment,  and  the  consequent  lull 
of  the  pain,  had  deceived  him  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
better;  but  Horace  saw  clearly  that  it  was  otherwise. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  affection  between  them; 
a  mild  father  and  a  careless,  but  not  vicious  son,  are  apt  to 
agree  even  too  well.  Horace  had  none  of  that  callous  Sel- 
fishness, which  enables  a  man  to  treat  a  father's  reproof 
with  as  much  recklessness  as  if  it  were  a  tailor's  bill.  He 
thought  of  the  last  evening's  failure,  and  wondered  with 
what  face  he  should  venture,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  break  the  intelligenee  of  this  new  offence  against  the 
being  who  now  lay  before  him,  prostrate  with  sickness,  and 
fondly  wandering,  in  intervals  of  delirium  about  "  my  poor 
boy,"  or  "  poor  Horace." 

Horace  was  spared  this  most  cruel  of  punishments.  A 
cry  of  grief,  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  that  strange, 
preternatural  arousing  of  every  one,  which  is  known  only 
when  death  is  in  the  house,  brought  him  from  his  bed,  to 
clasp  the  hand  of  his  father.  A  frightful  change  had  taken 
place;  spasms  would  have  drawn  forth  groans,  had  not  the 
voice  been  utterly  spent.  Mr.  Fitzjersey  suffered  not  long. 
He  spoke  a  few  half-inaudible  words  of  incoherent  kindness, 
and  Horace  found  himself  the  "  head  of  the  family." 

It  was  strange,  and  not  strange,  how  much  he  was  affected. 
Throughout  those  vague  ramblings  he  had  heard  his  own 
name  mentioned  more  frequently  than  any  other;  and  yet 
his  father  had  been  equally  kind  to  all.  Of  partiality  he 
was  guiltless;  but  of  his  eldest  son  he  was  proud.  A  strange 
infatuation  had  possessed  him;  he  knew  well  the  danger  of 
his  son's  pursuits,  he  saw  the  hollowness  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  mixing,  and  yet  made  no  effort  to  withdraw 
him  from  its  magic  circle.     He  believed  that  the  young 
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"  mail  of  many  friends^  would  never  fail  of  saccess,  and  that 
his  University  career  was  rather  an  introduction  to  the  world 
at  large,  than  a  course  of  self-discipline  and  intellectual 
development.  But  of  late  he  had  become  more  and  more 
sensible  of  his  mistake.  He  saw  plainly,  that  half  the  people 
he  hoped  might  "  do  something  for  Horace,"  were  too  busily 
occupied  in  getting  and  keeping  something  for  themselves, 
to  have  much  time  to  think  of  their  neighbors.  He  also 
perceived  that  Horace  lacked  a  peculiar  hard-headedness, 
or,  more  mildly  speaking,  soundness  of  disposition,  which 
appeared  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  success  of  those  who 
really  got  on.  While  quiet,  heavy,  reserved  Brown,  of  St. 
Blazius,  had  been  studying  German  hard  enough  to  turn  it 
to  important  literary  account,  Horace  dilated  upon  the  supe- 
rior sweetness  of  Italian  (chiefly  derived  from  opera  libretti), 
and  learnt  just  enough  German  to  sing  a  song  of  Mendels- 
shon's  with  less  of  the  ch  hard  than  is  usual  with  Anglo- 
Germanists.  Ornamental  in  every  respect,  the  contents  of 
Horace's  mind  suggested  to  one  the  decorated  edifice  of  a 
wedding-^sake,  before  the  plums,  and  raisins,  and  substantial 
part  of  the  structure  have  been  thought  of. 

Was  it  that  fearfully  quickened  perception,  so  often  the 
sign  of  an  approaching  union  with  the  world  of  spirits,  that 
conveyed  to  poor  Mr.  Fitzjersey  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  all  events  comfortable — his  son, 
helpless  and  useless?  Was  it  that  thought  which  had 
haunted  his  last  moments,  and  which  was  the  source  of  so 
painful  a  sympathy  between  the  erring  son,  and  the  too 
indulgent  sire  ? 

*  *  *        '  *  :|c  4e 

Horace  returned  to  the  university,  devoted  the  larger 
portion  of  the  small  sum  left  him  by  his  father  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  degree. 
An  interval  of  nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  made  sad,  yet  not 
surprising  havoc  amongst  his  former  associates.  Even  the 
walls  of  St.  Perpetua  would  not  contain  everybody.  Jabber 
was  amongst  the  cast-aways. 

This  young  gentleman,  who  set  as  much  store  by  classical 
learning,  as  by  ruling  authorities,  had  long  been  a  "marked 
man,"  and  his  visits  to  the  proctors,  for  various  irregularities, 
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began  to  assume  a  periodical  eontinuity.  Pei^ple  must  grow 
tired  of  seeing  the  same  face  so  often;  and,  although  we 
are  bound  to  say  that,  as  far  as  variety  and  eccentricy  of 
costume,  Mr.  Jabber  did  his  best  to  relieve  the  monotony, 
those  dignataries  at  length  summarily  expelled  him  from  the 
scene  of  his  former  triumphs. 

Like  the  naughty  boy  in  Mavor's  Spelling-book,  Jabber, 
of  course,  "  didn't  care."  He  had  as  little  fear  of  Univer- 
sity "bull-dogs''  as  of  African  lions  Of  the  terrific  row 
which  convulsed  High-street  the  night  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure—of the  riotous  career  he  led  in  London  till  the  "  pater- 
nity chose  to  do  the  merciful," — and  of  the  pathetic  parody 
he  made  (after  the  manner  of  the  Colman  school  of  comedy) 
respecting  his  anticipated  meeting  with  that  functionary 
(soft  music  playing  "Come  to  my  arms,"  &c.  Ac),  winding 
up  with  an  eccentric  imitation  of  Mr.  W.  Farren,  we  cannot 
here  give  the  details.  As  we  have  before  said,  he  was  the 
brass  pot,  and,  (we  might  add)  very  handsomely  gilt  into 
the  bargain.  Duns  were  no  object  to  him.  As  to  poor 
Horace,  the  earthenware  vessel  of  our  history,  he  looked 
with  blank  face  upon  the  heavy  file  of  receipts,  and  thanked 
Gtod  that  he  had  still  "a  few  pounds  left." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  he  "  settle  in  life,"  i.  c, 
rush  into  matrimony,  and  trust  to  "  something  turning  up  P' 
He  was  not  foolish  enoogh  for  that;  besides,  as  his  mamma 
observed,  "  Lord  Pump  must  be  consulted." 

The  old  lord  was  very  kind  and  condoling,  and  said  as 
many  useless  common-places  as  such  people  usually  do  when 
their  services  are  really  wanted.  In  other  words,  he  pro- 
posed the  army:  Horace  had  no  money,  and  his  lordship 
(although  he  did  not  say  so),  certainly  had  no  interest.  He 
talked  of  the  church — at  the  same  time  lamenting  that  he 
had  given  away  the  last  of  his  presentations  (where^  and  to 
whom,  he  forgot  to  mention).  He  dealt  in  wholesale  gene- 
ralities (after  the  manner  of  "  our  honorable  friend") ;  regret- 
ted the  pressure  of  his  engagement  that  morning,  and  hoped 
Horace  would  call  upon  him  directly  he  had  determined 
what  to  do;  adding,  that  "he  might  depend  upon  his  advice 
and  assistance."  It  is  surprising  how  many  people  will  help 
A  man  when  he  no  longer  wants  aid.    The  zeal  with  which 
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the  hitherto  listless  voter  rushes  to  the  poll  when  his  candi- 
date is  300  a-head  of  the  oponent,  and  the  humanity  which 
sends  wine  and  jellies  to  a  pauper  after  he  has  been  starved 
for  sheer  lack  of  bread,  are  but  two  offshoots  of  the  same 
feeling. 

Horace  returned  home,  conversed  with  other  acquaint- 
ance, walked  about  the  streets,  read  the  newspapers  (alas! 
what  a  series  of  suggestions  has  The,  Times  for  one  who  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  knows  how  to  do  nothing!)  and  at  length 
resolved  to  emigrate.  A  small  loan,  to  eke  out  his  scanty 
means,  was  all  that  he  would  accept  from  the  willing  kind- 
ness of  his  sisters,  and  a  blush  stained  his  features  as  he 
thought  of  the  hundreds  he  had  trifled  away  among  those 
who  now  *^  knew  him  not."  A  somewhat  easy  kind  of  situa- 
tion was  in  store  for  him,  and  one  which  admitted  of  consi- 
derable improvement;  but  how  far  a  young  man  of  Horace's 
disposition  and  habits  was  likely  to  "improve"  anything, 
may  admit  of  some  doubt.  Poor  Laura  wept  a  little,  spoke 
not  one  word  of  sorrow,  but  a  few  bright  ones  of  hope,  and 
returned  to  her  duties. 

Captain  Marryatt  somewhere  observes  that  a  man-of-war, 
Uke  another  apiece  of  timber ^  is  an  excellent  refuge  for  charac- 
ters like  that  of  our  hero.  Emigrant  ships  will  probably 
(especially  as  they  are  at  present  filled),  exemplify  the  truth 
of  this  remark  in  both  its  bearings.  The  only  apparent  rea- 
son for  Horace  going  away,  was  that  he  had  made  himself 
unfitting  for  anything  at  home.  Whether  his  efifemmate  and 
pleasure-seeking  disposition  was  likely  to  be  appreciated  in 
the  land  of  squatting  and  revolvers,  seemed  somewhat  pro- 
blematical. 

However,  he  got  there,  and  prospered  better.  At  first 
ill-health,  consequent  on  an  utter  change  of  life  and  climate,  | 
threatened  even  his  existence;  but  he  recovered,  and  the  I 
remembrance  of  Laura  seemed  to  create  a  sort  of  satis  jam  < 
lusisti  in  his  thoughts;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  sitnation  with  some  spirit. 

They  were  hard  and  discouraging  enough,  and  his  mind 
often  rambled  back  to  the  easy  days  of  his  University  career.    . 
Sometunes  he  thought  that,  had  there  been  less  distance  be- 
tween the  dons  and  the  undergraduates,  and  had  those 
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dignitaries  lived  less  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  more 
largely  in  the  realms  of  human  nature,  some  of  his  troubles, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  companions,  might  have  been 
spared  him.  But  then  there  came  the  consciousness  that 
self-neglect  had  had  an  unmeasnrably  larger  share  in 
achieving  the  mischief ;  that,  if  the  dons,  by  their  want  of 
proper  restraint,  had  treated  him  too  much  like  a  man, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  have  acted  like  a  child; 
and,  that,  although  he  might  have  been  kept  more  stringent- 
ly to  work,  it  was  quite  in  his  own  power  to  work  without 
such  control.  Self-accusation  silenced  recrimination;  and  he 
inwardly  concluded  that  if  Pumpford  presented  joung  men 
with  opportunities  of  ruining  themselves  for  life,  the  young 
men  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  thereof. 

It  was  up-hill  work,  was  his  subsequent  life.  Destitute 
either  of  the  means  of  gratification,  or  of  the  refinements 
of  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  one  bright 
hope  alone  cheered  him  on  his  way,  and  made  each  success, 
how  small  soever,  seem  like  a  stepping-stone  to  competency 
and  comfort  "  some  of  these  days.''  But  melancholy  clouds 
his  brow,  as  he  reflects  how  many  years'  labor  it  will  take 
before  he  can  remedy  one-tenth  of  the  mischief  already 
done  He  sighs  over  the  time  gone,  wasted  without  the 
smallest  hope  of  recovery,  and  wonders  when  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  think  of  returning  home,  and  seeking  that  comfort 
from  which  he  has  been  so  long  estranged.  Meanwhile, 
many,  with  more  energy,  but  with  the  coarsest  intellects, 
have  built  up  handsome  fortunes,  and  are  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  plain  usefulness. 

And  "  at  home  "  sits  Laura,  still  a  governess,  still  pretty, 
patient,  and  cheerful.  Yet  a  tear  sometimes  wets  a  letter 
bearing  a  distant  post-mark;  and  yon  might  detect  a  faint 
sigh,  telling  eloquent  story  of  that  "hope  deferred,  which 
siekeneth  the  heart." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Concerning  the  Origin  thereof. 

M  AiTT)  be  sure  you  make  it  sharp,^'  exclaimed  the  biaclu- 
mith's  ittdy?  ^  8^^  stood  over  him  at  his  work. 

**  As  the  tongues  of  Hydra,  ray  love,"  answered  the 
obedient  husband,  bouncing  his  hammer  upon  the  anvil 
with  an  unnecessary  clatter,  so  as  to  drown  the  sound  of 
his  wife's  voice.  Of  the  two  noises  he  liked  that  of  his 
own  making  by  far  the  best 

^  And  when  Eros  comes  back  with  the  shaft,  do  not 
lose  a  minute  in  finishing  the  arrow.  Where  can  he  be 
staying  ?  He  has  been  gone  nearly  an  hour,  and  it  is  not 
quite  two  hundred  miles  to  Paphos !  Meantime  it  is  really 
quite  distressing  to  think  how  many  of  my  admirers  this 
aewly-come*out  beauty  may  have  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  my  attractions.**' 

At  this  moment  the  missing  young  gentleman  appeared, 
and  the  arrow  was  completed  in  a  trice. 

^  And  now,"  began  Venus,  when  her  son  was  equip- 
ped, ^  fly  your  swiftest  to  where  all  the  eligible  men  in 
the  world  are  flocking  to  behold  this  Psyche,  whose  beauty 
is  said  to  rival  mine.  Transfix  her  heart — ^inflame  her 
with  a  passion  for  something  mean ; — for  the  clerk  of 
a  Memphian  bank — or,  if  you  like,  for  one  of  our  cyclops. 
This  will  spoil  her  coquetting,  and  she  will  soon  fret  herself 
into  the  ugliness  of  Atropos."  ^ 
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<(  Mother,  I  fIjP  exclaimed  the  dutifiil  son,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

When  the  young  archer  arrived  at  his  destination,  he 
heard  that  the  belle  who  gave  his  mother  so  much  uneasi- 
ness was  dispensing  the  hospitalities  of  a  file  champetre 
to  the  elite  of  the  surrounding  plains.  He  instantly  sent 
hi  his  card,  and  ccmcealed  himself  amidst  a  group  of 
nymphs  to  watch  the  effect  the  announcement  would  have 
upon  the  hostess. 

"  Good  gracious !''  exclaimed  the  beauty,  on  receiving 
the  card,  ^^  what  an  odd  sensation!  I  never  felt  so  strangely 
in  all  my  life.    I " 

"  Hadn't  you  better  faint,  my  love  ?"  interrupted  hct 
chaperon:  *'  there  is  young  Dandelius  and  several  of  your 
admirers  looking  on." 

"  No,  no.  I  really  am  too  much  overpowered  for  that. 
To  think  that  he  should  come  to  do  me  homage!  All  the 
way  from  Lemnos,  too.     Say,  how  do  I  look  ?" 

**  Divine !  Yet,  now  I  examine  more  closely,  there  is 
one  stray  curl  which — '* 

^^  To  the  brook,  to  the  brook,  for  goodness  sake !  and 
let  me  arrange  it"  '  Eros,  Deus  Amoris  I'  she  repeatedly 
ejaculated,  speaking  'by  the  card.'  "Where  will  my  tri- 
umphs end  ?" 

But  Psyche's  agitation  was  stoicism  compared  with  that 
of  her  new  visitor.  At  the  first  glance  his  heart  was  in  a 
flame.  He  saw — and  loved !  Had  he  committed  psycho- 
logical suicide,  by  shooting  himself  with  one  of  his  own 
arrows,  he  could  not  have  been  more  dead  to  all  around 
but  Psyche.  In  his  ecstacy  he  dislocated  one  of  his 
wings,  while  flapping  them  for  joy.  He  rushed  to  the 
brook  where  the  nymph  was  arranging  her  coiffure^  but 
fearful  of  committing  himself  to  the  ill-breeding  of  a  scene, 
stopped  suddenly  short,  apologised,  and  politely  tendered 
the  compliments  of  the  season. 

Psyche's  embarrassnient  was  of  short  duration;  she 
received  the  god  cordially,  and  pressed  him  to  make,  a 
long  sejour  as  the  shooting  season  was  just  commencing. 
Alas !  with  Cupid  it  was  over ;  for  he  not  only  forgot  all 
about  his  arrow,  but  his  errand. 
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Time  (considerably  more  than  twelve  hours)  passed  on, 
and  again  Venus  had  to  call  her  son  a  naughty  boy  for 
staying  so  long  on  his  errands;  whilst  he,  to  make 
amends,  sent  his  anxious  mother  a  message  in  which  he 
gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  accident  to  his  wing, 
and  referred  his  detention  to  that  cause.  But  Venus,  a 
shrewd  woman,  was  seldom  out,  though  she  knew  her 
son  was.  She  guessed  the  truth.  The  new  beauty  did 
possess  all  the  powers  which  were  attributed  to  her,  had 
—horresco  referens — actually  entrapppd  her  son!  The 
— !  but  no,  she  would  not  call  names — thank  the  gods, 
she  was  too  well  bred  for  that.  ^  The  nameless  minx ! — 
to  be  sure  she  was  called  ^  Psyche ;'  but  what  did  that 
mean  ? — ^  butterfly.'  A  more  suitable  title  would  have  been 
^  mushroom ;'  for  nobody  knows  who  or  what  her  family 
were ;  as  to  fortune,  the  Delphian  on  dits  declare  she  has 
not  a  penny !  And  to  dare  to  aspire  to  so  splendid  an  al- 
liance !  Something  must  be  done — something  desperate. 
I'll  speak  to  Mercury  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  cannot  hit 
upon  a  prompt  and  efiectual  scheme,  the  whole  a^ir,  to- 
gether with  the  parties  to  it,  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
grand  catastrophe.  Vulcan  tmist  oblige  me  with  an  earth- 
quake." 

By  a  fortunate  apropos,  Mercury  had  just  arrived  at  the 
forge  with  an  extensive  order  for  thunderbolts  from  an 
Illustrious  personage."  The  irate  goddess  instantly  stated 
her  case,  which  even  Vulcan,  who  was  by,  agreed  was 
a  hard  one.  Mercury  heard  her  to  the  end  with  won- 
derful patience,  and  then  addressed  her  thus : — 

^  I  grieve,  my  dear  madam,  that  any  son  of  mine — but 
more  particularly  such  a  son — should  prove  so  extremely 
soft  as  to  fall  in  love.  Had  it  happened  before  our  divorce, 
I  might  have  cured  him  by  stopping  his  allowstnce,  or 
cutting  off  the  entail  of  the  Paphian  estate.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, I  am  rather  glad  that  this  af&ir  has  happened.  Don't 
start  The  truth  is,  it  offers  me  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
introducing  some  reforms  into  the  Olympian  legislature 
that  I  have  long  contemplated.  The  privileges  belong- 
ing to  both  of  us  are  shamefully  circumscribed  by  the 
simple^  artless  state  in  which  the  law  of  elections  at  pre- 
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sent  Stands.  I  of  course  mean  the  mutual  election  and  (b) 
our  son)  predestination  of  lovers.  A  glance  of  the  eye— 
one  coup  from  his  arrow — Hymen  is  called  in,  and  th« 
whole  matter  ends.  Matrimony,  which  most  of  us  have 
found  a  serious  matter,"  (here  Vulcan  groaned  assent,)  ^  is 
brought  about  in  by  ikr  too  off  hand  a  manner — difficulties 
ought  to  be  thrown  in  the  way — difficulties  of  the  parties' 
own  making.  To  enjoy  the  happiness  of  wedded  bliss 
with  the  greater  zest,  lovers  ought  to  pass  through  a  pre- 
vious purgatory.  , Beauty,  my  dear  Venus,  will  then  pos- 
sess a  new  power— -that  delicious  one  of  teasing ;  while 
my  privilege,  chicanery,  will  also  have  full  scope.  What 
say  you  ?  May  I  count  on  your  support  ?  Gran^  it ;  and 
Cupid  and  Psyche  shall  be  our  first  victims." 

He  said;  and  off  the  trio  started  for  Olympus,  delighted 
with  the  measure. 

Meantime,  Cupid  was  in  the  most  agonizing  emharras. 
He  knew  full  well  that,  by  marrying  without  parental  con- 
sent, he  stood  a  disgusting  chance  of  being  kicked,  like  his 
fiithcr-in-law,  out  of  heaven.  Yet,  could  he  forget  Psyche  ? 
— ^Ncver.  Besides,  he  had  no  time  to  reflect;  for  at  that 
moment  she  was  flirting  with  X>andelius :  should  he  cut 
him  out  ?  Distraction ! 

His  mind  was  made  up,  and  his  bow-string — ^he  aimed 
point  blank.  His  victim  approached — ^he  shot — she  stag- 
gered, and  fell — into  his  arms. 

'^  It's  all  right !"  exclaimed  the  god,  in  the  poetical  fer- 
vour of  passionate  enthusiasm.  '^  She 's  mine !  Send  for 
Hymen,  and  tell  Bacchus  to  prepare  a  champagne  break- 
fast for  the  entire  population !" 

^  Too  late !"  screamed  Venus,  who,  with  Mercury,  be- 
came disagreeably  visible  to  their  son.  ^'Faltering  boy! 
how  dare  you  act  so  unworthy  of  your  parentage  and  edu- 
cation ?  Alas !  as  you  have  inspired  the  girl  with  a  pas- 
sion— there  is  no  help  for  it." 

^  But  un  pen  de  revancheP^  interjected  the  father  of 
Frenchmen — the  light  fantastic  Mercury. 

"  Since  we  last  met,  the  union  has  been  repealed  Love 
was,  last  evening,  partly  taken  out  of  your  and  Nature's 
hands — ^it  is  now  decreed  to  be  an  art,  which  not  only 
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yourself,  but  all  upder  your  influence,  will  in  future  have 
to  study  as  a  practical  science  j  and  before  Hymen's  torch 
can  be  lighted  you  must  pass  through  an  intermediate 
state,  which  by  the  DCLX.  of  Jupiter  I.  cap.  1 1,  is  inti- 
tuled— 

•  •  «  • 

Here  the  paper  from  which  the  above  is  translated  (a 
Greek  MS.  consisting  of  an  acta  diurna,  called  ''The 
Lemnonian  Morning  Post,  and  Olympian  Court  Circular,*" 
for  which  we  beg  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  King 
Otho,  who  obligingly  discovered  it  amidst  some  ruins  on 
purpose  to  present  to  us,)  breaks  off.  Other  historians, 
and  particularly  Tooke,  in  his  "  Pantheon,"  informs  us 
that,  after  a  series  of  reverses,  Cupid  and  Psyche  were 
married,  and  had  one  pledge,  called  "Pleasure."  That 
the  story  is  authentic,  the  existence  at  the  present  day 
of  Courtship,  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  fully 
proves. 

And  now,  my  dear  Lady  Letitia,  cease  to  simper,  and 
say  you  are^only  thirty — You,  excellent  Miss  Smith,  who 
are  dying  for  matrimony,  yet  have  said  "  No^'  to  a  dozen 
ofifers — You,  enchanting  Angelica,  who  love  Julian  to 
distraction,  because  your  mamma  approves  of  Jenkins^ 
You,  amiable  Rosa  Gaiety,  do  leave  off  waltzing  with 
every  man  who  asks  you — Let  me  implore  you,  beautiful 
Lydia,  not  to  ask  any  more  my  "  candid  opinion"  of  your 
love  verses — Don't,  my  dear  Muffins,  make  yourself  fur- 
ther conspicuous  by  walking  all  day  before  Ellen's  door 
— Cease  to  protest  too  strongly  to  the  widow,  my  Lord 
Schemer,  because  she  has  a  couple  of  thousand  per  ann. — 
Forbid,  romantic  St.  Clair,  Julia  to  direct  your  letters 
again  to  the  green-grocer's,  and  no  longer  answer  her 
through  the  Times  newspaper — Cease,  forlorn  bachelors, 
to  advertise  in  the  Sunday  Times  for  connubial  felicity 
and  a  comfortable  competency.  Each  and  every  of  you, 
abandon  your  maladroit^  rude,  unskilful  system  of  court- 
ship, and  listen  to  mine;   which  is  based  upon  immu- 
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tible  principles ;  and  will  fonn,  when  complete,  an  un- 
erring manual  of  matrimony — an  infallible  hand-book  to 
the  heart 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Implements  of  Courtship. 

When  the  gods  decreed,  as  per  last  chapter,  that  Court- 
ship should  be  numbered  amongst  the  fine  arts,  they  pre- 
sented us  with  the  necessary  implements — that  the  making 
of  love,  like  the  making  of  barley-sugar  or  gunpowder, 
might  be  duly  carried  on,  secundem  artem^  by  machinery. 
Brunei  would  be  nobody  without  his  pistons  and  cogs, 
Apelles  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but  for  his  pencil. 
What  was  Phidias  without  his  chisel?  and  not  the  la- 
boratory of  the  chemist,  nor  the  ateliers  of  the  mechanist, 
contain  instruments  of  such  varied,  complicated,  delicate 
construction,  as  those  employed  by  the  true  artist  in  love. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  articles  in  a  lover's  labo- 
ratory : — the  eyes  to  glance,  a  purse  to  bribe  Abigail's  and 
to  make  presents,  the  hands  to  ^  press"  and  to  write  notes 
with,  the  brains  ^though  not  absolutely  essential^  to  spin 
into  verses,  the  lips  as  ingredients  in  a  smile,  the  lungs 
for  sighing,  the  tongue  for  fibbing  ("  at  lovers'  perjuries,  &c. 
&c.,)  the  feet  and  a  few  lessons  from  D'Eofville,  for  waltz- 
ing; besides  a  hundred  others,  many  of  which  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Eyes — ^for  with  them  lovers  in- 
variably commence  their  conjurations.  If  you  look  in  a 
dictionary  for  a  meaning  to  the  word,  you  will  find  it  de- 
signated "  the  oigan  of  sight" — a  vilely  meagre  definition ; 
implying  that  its  use  is  simply  visual,  as  if  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  flirtation.  Why,  even  my  excellent  friend.  Pel- 
ham  Plumer — the  precise,  punctilious  clerk  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury — knows  better.  It  was,  if  I  understand 
him  rightly,  when  the  buds  were  first  peeping  forth  upon 
the  trees  of  the  Russel-square  enclosure,  (a  key  whereof 
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he  had  just  purchased,)  diat  he  (irst  became  aware  that 
eyes  were  made  for  other  uses  than  mere  seeing.  The 
pair  from  which  he  learnt  the'  lesson  are,  according  to  his 
account — bright,  lustrous,  and  blue.  They  belong  to  a 
charming  face,  shine  under  a  very  "  love"  of  a  garden  bon- 
net every  morning,  exactly  half  an  hour  before  breakfast, 
and,  next  to  them,  Pelham  loves  punctuality.  The  first 
encounter  happened  whilst  he  was  sitting  in  the  round  seat 
under  the  great  tree.  He  was  patting  on  a  new  pair  of 
gloves,  and  mentally  cursing  the  one  tiiread  that  pretended 
to  hsien  the  wrist-button,  when  he  beheld  the  blue  orbits. 
They  were  taking  a  general  view  of  his  person — ^a  peri- 
scope from  under  a  parasol.  They  gradually  travelled 
from  his  boots  to  his  hat,  and  called  up  a  smile ;  they  then 
rested  upon  the  embarrassing  glove-button,  and  invoked  a 
frown.  Plumer  was  paralysed,  for  he  translated  the  smile 
into  an  approval  of  his  person,  and  the  frown  into  sym- 
pathy with  his  mishap.  He  never  saw  such  a  lovely  figure 
— one  at  least  that  stood  sitting  so  well — nor  such  a  taste- 
ful morning  robe — nor  such  pretty  feet — nor  such  a  tiny 
parasol.  He  stared,  and  the  lady  would  have  hid  her  face 
had  her  sun-fan  been  big  enough,  so  she  turned  away  her 
head,  and  pretended  to  watch  with  earnestness  the  gar- 
dener, as  he  swept  past  with  a  broom.  The  back-view  thus 
presented  was  peiiectly  enchanting.  What  an  elegantly- 
turned  figure !  What  a  sylph-like  waist !  Plumer  took  this 
opportunity  of  arranging  his  cravat. 

Again  those  blue  eyes  shone  upon  the  hemisphere  of 
his  attractions.  Half  closed,  they  at  first  peered  with 
curiosity — then  opened  with  surprise — and  called  up  the 
sweetest  tinge  of  shame  that  ever  deepened  the  dnt  of  a 
lovely  cheek.  Plumer  was  right  in  rendering  these  mo- 
tions and  emotions  into  English  thus : — "  I  wonder  if  he 
is  gone  yet !  As  I  live  he  is  still  looking  this  way !  Good 
gracious !  how  very  odd  he  must  think  me  P' 

Thereupon  the  lady  rises,  and  the  gentleman  follows 
her — but  only  with  his  eyes.  At  a  turn  of  the  walk  she 
again  looks  round.  One  short,  twinkling,  but  decisive 
glance  is  exchanged,  and  Mr.  Plumer  rushes  to  the  square- 
keeper^  and  promising  him  a  handsome  reward  if  he  will 
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divulge  who  the  lady  with  the  pale  pink  bonnet  and  in* 
finitessimal  parasol  may  happen  to  be.  The  answer  is, 
"Miss  Murray,  of  Number  96,  in  the  Square,"  and  the 
rejoinder,  a  half  crown. 

Mr.  Plumer's  destiny  from  that  morning  was  settled.  For 
the  first  time  since  "  taking  ofBce"  he  was  fined  for  being 
late,  and  when  the  blue  eyes  were  innocently  mentioned 
as  the  cause  thereof,  those  enchanting  orbits  were  vilely 
coupled  by  his  doubting  fellow-clerks,  with  a  lady  well- 
known  as  "  Betty  Martin."  Still,  Pelham — not  having  the 
fear  of  the  clerk  of  the  cheque  before  him — continued  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  Square  at  the  time  of  trysting,  aiKl 
thus  a  silent  telegraphic  courtship  was  established,  solely 
by  two  pairs  of  eyes.  The  staid  Plumer  now  became 
another  man,  and  actually  went  to  a  fancy  ball  dressed  a9 
a  French  chasseur. 

Let  me  here  mention  a  few  other  important  elements  in 
the  science.  Complimeii ts  are  most  difficult  tools  to  han* 
die ;  for  all  women  are  most  particular  in  assuring  us  that 
they  abhor  flattery.  Hence,  if  you  cannot  manage  to  bring 
your  compliments  within  the  pale  of  their  implicit  beliet^ 
you  had  better  not  use  them.  As  skilful  anglers  propor- 
tion the  size  of  the  hook  to  the  fish's  capacity  for  swallow- 
ing, so  the  clever  courtier  must  measure  his  flattery  by 
the  known  amount  of  the  recipient's  vanity.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  sometimes  incalculable,  as  I  believed  Julia  Sum- 
mers's to  be,  when  I  thought  no  extravagance  of  praise 
applied  to  her  personale  would  be  too  great  for  her  cre- 
dence. But  I  was  mistaken.  I  haj^ned,  (it  was  at  a 
Champagne  pic-nic,  and  that  must  be  my  excuse,)  to  make 
some  outrageous  allusion  to  the  planetary  system  in  con- 
nection with  her  eyes ;  forgetting,  alas !  at  the  moment, 
how  awfully  she  squints.  Unluckily  she  knew  I  was 
quizzing  her,  and  never  forgave  me,  which  I  have  repeat- 
edly regretted,  for  she  possesses  as  pretty  a  fortime  as  a 
professor  of  courtship  would  wish  to  wed  withal. 

Neither  should  the  best  deserved  compliment  be  direct- 
ed point-blank,  even  from  the  glibbiest  beau,  but  wafled  to 
the  ears  of  the  belle  upon  the  insinuating  zephyrs  of  a  pufl- 
oblique.     It  should  be  adroitly  implied,  and  not  directly 
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^id — ^  duly  as  the  Turk's  tribute" — but  let  fall  by  appa- 
rent accident.  Jf,  however,  an  evidence  of  intention  be 
unavoidable,  let  the  honied  words  drop  from  your  lips  as 
though  you  really  could  not  help  it.  Should  you,  by  mis- 
take, address  a  sensible  woman,  truly  conscious  of  what  is 
due  to  her  in  the  way  of  admiration,  she  will  laugh  at  you ; 
but  laugh  too— be  not  mortified — and  never  retract. 

Again,  of  Love  Letters. — Above  all  things  be  very 
particular  about  your  stationery.  I  don't  wish  to  drive 
you  to  the  expense  of  arabesque  envelopes,  gilded  borders, 
or  any  of  the  mere  fripperies  of  papeterie ;  but  let  me 
assure  you,  that  despair,  be  it  ever  so  touchingly  express- 
ed, looks  any  thing  but  genuine  upon  shabby  post ;  whilst 
love,  merely  hinted  at  upon  pink  note,  receives  a  tinge  of 
reality  which  no  words  can  express.  Always  seal  with 
your  crest,  (if  you  have  one — if  not,  get  one  "  found"  at 
your  stationer's,)  and  never  use  those  abominable  mottoes 
which  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  by  the  dozen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  outside  of  a  billet  is  of 
far  greater  consequence  than  its  contents,  the  which  few 
women  absolutely  and  religiously  believe.  "  Men,"  it  is 
their  common  axiom,  "are  deceivers  ever,"  and  rather 
than  put  faith  in  what  we  say  upon  paper,  the  dear  ones 
form  their  judgment  from  little  accompanying  circum- 
stances; as  thus: — a  crest,  bespeaks  good  family;  a  neat 
envelope,  gentlemanly  habits ;  the  groom,  whom  you  must 
always  contrive  shall  be  your  Mercury  (whether  he  be 
your  own  or  another's,)  hints  a  horse,  and  some  affluence. 
These  points  once  established,  the  contents  of  your  note — 
in  all  cases  where  the  charmer  has  passed  her  twenty-fifth 
year — go  for  nothing.  Should,  however,  your  enchantress 
be  in  her  teens,  they  have  their  weight,  but  in  that  case 
some  circumstances  of  mysterious  difficulty  and  romance 
must  be  added  to  the  operation  of  delivering;  to  which 
end  always  bribe  her  maid,  that  your  winged  messengers 
of  love  may  occasionally  fly  in  at  a  three-story  window, 
and  fall  exactly  under  your  angel's  dressing-case,  or  be 
folded  up  somehow  in  her  kerchief,  or  magically  drop 
upon  the  pavement  when  she  opens  her  parasol.  And 
here,  too,  what  are  the  contents  ? — ^Nothing ,  for  your  cause 
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18  inwardly  advocated  by  the  pouting  beauty,  thus — "  How 
exceedingly  impertinent — ^but  then  he  is  so  very  perse- 
vering— I  must  really  tell  Mamma  to  discharge  Flounce-^ 
to  be  sure  he  is  not  handsome,  but  then  so  affectionate'' — 
(the  pink  paper) — "and  so  well  bred" — (the  crest.) — "  How 
shall  1  act  when  I  meet  him  at  the  Watertons'  to-night  ?" 

How  ?  Why,  in  a  manner  tjiat  shall  convince  the  lover 
he  has  made  a  step  in  the  fair  one's  favour. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced  that  the  authors  of 
the  "Complete  Letter  Writer"  lay  by  far  too  much  stress 
upon  the  interior  of  a  billet  (Pamour,  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance,  that  demands  a  remark  or  two.  Be 
sure  to  invoke  inspiration  from  Honour,  and  in  your  first 
note  make  decided  but  delicate  allusions  to  the  true  end 
and  aim  of  courtship.  Be  sparing  of  your  imagination, 
and  only  use  it  to  heighten  the  feelings  you  really  pos- 
sess ;  never  pretending  to  emotions  you  are  an  entire  stran- 
ger to.  If  you  indulge  in  sentimentality,  let  it  not  be — as 
you  value  a  character  for  sanity — sickly  or  maudlin.  We 
are  loved  as  men ;  our  sentiments  and  actions  should  there- 
fore be  manly.  Your  style  should  be  divested  of  all  for- 
mality; never  commence  with  "  My  dear  Madam,"  or  '^  My 
dear  Miss  Watson ;"  but  plunge  in  medias  res  at  once.  I 
knew  a  worthy  young  attorney,  who  lost  a  lovely,  lively 
brunette,  by  addressing  her  as  "  Respected  Miss  Gay." 

Presents  should  be  more  tasteful  than  costly ;  apropos 
rather  than  numerous.  Visits  must  never  be  too  pro- 
longed, or  without  excuse ;  to  manufacture  which,  various 
plans* may  be  adopted.  Never,  for  instance,  separate  at  a 
party,  or  elsewhere,  without  a  proposition  for  the  opera, 
or  some  sort  of  excursion,  that  you  may  call  next  morn- 
ing to  get  the  arrangement  ratified  or  ];ejected.  Always 
forget  to  return  a  handkerchief,  lorgnette,  or  seent-bottle 
on  the  evening  you  may  be  indulged  with  their  charge ; 
for  that  creates  another  morning  visit. 

Finally,  the  finishing  implements  are — (be  not  alarmed, 
dearest  prude,  for  I  am  not  going  to  pen  a  physiology  of 
kissing) — the  lips ! 

^  What !"  warmly  asks  my  esteemed  Priscilla,  "  and  has  - 
the  HEART  nothing  to  do  with  courtship  ?" 
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^  Nothing,  my  dear  Madam ;  for  when  that  inmost  tem- 
ple of  the  afi^tions  is  entered,  courtship  and  its  arts  have 
fled." 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Rationale  of  Match-Making, 

The  genius  who  would  indite  a  poem  on  Salisburj 
Plain,  and  forget  to  mention  Stonehenge — the  manager  who 
might  cause  "  Hamlet "  to  be  performed,  and  inadvertently 
omit  to  bring  forward  the  Prince  of  Denmark — a  Br^guet 
or  a  Barwise,  who  should  turn  a  watch  out  of  hand  in  a 
state  of  exquisite  completeness,  all  but  the  main-spring — 
deserves,  I  am  told,  no  greater  ridicule  than  he  who,  in 
particularising  the  "  Implements  of  Courtship,"  leaves  out 
its  busiest  agent ;  in  many  instances  its  primum  mohile — 
Match-making. 

Loveliest  of  censors,  smooth  thy  frowning  brow — sweet- 
en the  bitter  words  which  fall  from  thy  lips  !  I  kiss — (nay, 
withdraw  not  so  sud/tenly!) — the  rod.  I  plead  guilty. 
I  did  not  mention  the  all-important  subject,  knowing  tliat 
it  demanded  an  entire  chapter;  for  what  the  mathema- 
tics are  to  th«  exact  sciences,  so  is  Match-making  to 
Courtship. 

First  ^n  the  list  of  match-makers  is  the  undisguised 
professor  of  the  art,  whom  Fashion,  borrowing  a  sly  hint 
from  Satire,  has  named  the  ^  Chaperon" — that  is  to  say, 
the  hood,  the  blind,  the  blinker,  the  masked-battery  from 
behind  which  Beauty  dischai^es  her  arrows.  She  is,  in 
most  cases  a  widow,  having  accumulated  a  large  experience 
in  love  affitirs  during  the  "  getting-off''  all  her  own  daugh- 
ters; in  which  she  has  admirably  succeeded.  Match- 
making has  consequently  become  her  passion — the  grand 
excitement  of  existence — what  hazard  is  to  the  gamester* 
She  cannot  live  without  it,  and  therefore  becomes  ma- 
trimonial agent  to  less  experienced  mothers,  who  are  blessed 
with  daughters  to  be  "  provided  for." 

Out  of  the  legion  of  this  class  I  could  name,  the  Ho* 
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nourable  Mrs.  Couple  takes,  unquestionably,  the  for^nost 
ptlace,  from  her  unmatched  (H-oficieucy  in  matrimonial 
strategetics.  I  happened  to  be  her  partner  the  other  even- 
ing, at  the  Watertons',  in  a  rubber.  Playing  at  whist  is, 
with  her,  all  a  pretence ;  other  people  play  for  amusement, 
she  shuffles  and  cuts  upon  business.  The  stakes,  nomi- 
nally, were  half-a-crown  points,— really,  her  venture  was 
one  of  our  adversaries  himself— hi  rich  young  baronet !  She 
opens  the  game  at  the  very  first  deal,  thus : — 

^^  It  really  is  kind  of  you.  Sir  Charles,  to  settle  down 
io  whist,  while  the  attractions  in  the  ball-room  are  so  kr 
superior ;  where — ^" 

^  Hearts  are  trumps,  I  think,''  interrupted  Sir  Charles's 
partner. 

^  No,  diamonds.  I  have  heard  immense  things  of  your 
waltzing,  Sir  Charles.  My  young  friend.  Miss  Rose  Ro- 
binson, is  also  a  lovely  daweuse — (ray  play  ? — a  thousand 
pardons.)  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Buss,  what  has  become  of 
your  friend,  Mr.  Kennedy  ?" 

((  Five  minutes  ago  I  saw  bim  dancing  with  the  lady  yx>u 
mention,"  I  replied. 

**  Well,"  responded  Mrs.  Couple,  looking  stoaight  at  the 
baronet  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words,  ^^  I  must  say  they 
are  an  extremely  handsome  couple." 

Sir  Charles  Simper  looked  up,  bit  his  lip,  and  lost  three 
tricks  by  a  revoke ! 

The  lady's  point  was  gained — ^her  game  so  far  won. 
Rose  Robinson  had  excitai  an  interest  in  Sir  Charles ;  a 
foundation  did  exist  for  the  superstructure  of  n^uiOBu- 
vring  by  which  she  intended  to  complete  the  match.  His 
emotion  on  her  mentioning  the  name  of  a^otherin  the  same 
breath  with  Rose's  was  conclusive. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Robinson,  who  m  the  last  chapter  was 
in  doubt  how  to  act  concerning  certain  billets^  wapj  when 
our  whist  party  broke  up,  waltsung  right  furiously  with 
their  author,  Mr.  Frank  Kennedy.  An  ordinary  chaperon 
would  have  swooned  at  the  inauspicious  sight  \  but  Mrs. 
Couple  knew  better ;  her  experience  told  her  that,  for  fan- 
ning the  slow  burning  flame  of  a  doubtful  or  recently  kin- 
dled passion,  there  is  nothing  so  effectual  as  a  rival.     She 
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WW  right  Sir  Charles  claimed  Rose's  liand  for  the  next 
dance,  and  she  seemed  very  unwilling  to  resign  it  to  anew 
partner. 

Those  who  compose  the  second  class,  become  match* 
makers  entirely  from  a  spirit — said  to  be  peculiarly  strong 
in  the  fair  sex— of  mischief;  from  feeling  that  mitigation 
of  suiiering,  or  increase  of  happiness  which  is  experienced 
by  getting  other  people  into  the  same  scrape  they  find 
themselves  in;  from,  in  short,  longmg  to  see  their /emma 
tale  friends  married  as  well  as  themselves.  This  desire  ap- 
pears to  take  the  fastest  hold  in  wives  whose  matrimonial 
age  amounts  to  from  one  to  three  years — ^for  example : — 

Pelham  Plumer,  who,  as  he  has  so  often  declared  to 
me,  met  Miss  Murray  by  the  merest  accident  in  life,  will  be 
extremely  astonished  if  he  sees  these  papers,  and  learns 
that  the  whole  accident  was  an  affaire  arrangeej  got  up 
under  the  able  management  of  the  damsel's  married  cousin, 
in  manner  following: — One  evening  Mrs.  Keppel  met 
Plumer  at  a  party,  was  sMick  at  the  extreme  neatness 
of  his  dress,  the  precision  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  very 
comfortable-in-circumstances  aspect  of  his  whole  appear- 
anee.  She  at  once  decided  that  he  would  make  an  unex- 
ceptionable husband  for  her  cousin  and  confidante  Maria 
Murray. 

In  a  few  days,  the  spinster,  then  at  Brighton,  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Keppel,  to  which  a  postscript  was  ap- 
pended to  the  effect  tiiat — ^^  Talking  of  men,  an  exceed- 
ingly grave  good-looking  personage  appeared  at  the 
S  's  last  night,  whom  I  ascertained  holds  a  superior 
office  in  the  Treasury  (say  seven  hundred  a  year).  He 
resides  at  Mrs.  Scraper's  Boarding-house  in  our  Square, 
and  walks  in  the  enclosure  every  morning  from  nine  till 
ten.  I  shall  certainly  get  him  into  our  set,  i/,  dearest 
Maria,  you  will  come  and  spend  the  next  month  with  us.^' 

One  of  the  results  of  this  intimation  our  readers  know; 
another  was,  that  in  the  fourth  of  the  morning  walks — 
by  which  time  the  eye  conversation  had  been  carried  to 
its  utmost  limits — Mrs.  Keppel  accompanied  her  cousin, 
and  claimed  acquaintance  with  Plumer  upon  the  strength 
of  having  met  him  once  at  the  S 's.     A  speaking  con- 
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naisance  was  thus  established  between  Pelham  and  ^e 
young  lady  from  Brighton,  which  promised  to  be  a  lastuig 
one ;  for,  true  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Keppel  asked  him  to  her 
next  soiree. 

A  THIRD  kind  of  match-making,  is  that  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Court  and  the  City — between  rank  and  riches- 
—between  the  coronet  and  the  counter.  Electioneering, 
or  some  other  expensive  amusement,  has  driven  the  Earl 
of  Lumberton  frequently  to  Lombard  street  Amongst 
other  city  news,  he  hears  of  a  rich  heiress  or  a  pass^e 
widow  with  "  a  plum."  An  introduction  is  speedily  pro- 
cured for  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Tom,  a  dashing  fellow, 
who  receives  orders  to  make  love  to  the  fortune.  All  is 
soon  arranged,  and  in  a  month  or  two,  the  whole  catas- 
trophe appears  in  the  Morning  Post^  under  the  head  of 
"  Marriage  in  High  Life."  When  city  fortunes  are  very 
immense  indeed,  they  become  celebrated,  and  are  spoken 
of  in  the  same  terms  one  mentions  the  Arcot  Diamond  or 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Royalty  itself  has  inter- 
fered in  such  cases.  A  duke  and  a  banker's  widow  have, 
before  now,  been  united  by  sovereign  agency,  so  that 
match-making  is  not^so  ignoble  an  employment  aller  all! 

A  purely  city  match  comes  next.  The  fathers  are  the 
match-makers,  and  the  courtship  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
banker's  cheques  and  ledgers.  George  Bacon  must "  have" 
Mary  Hammond,  because  both  their  parents  are  provision- 
dealers,  so  that  the  business  connexions  maybe  joined  as 
well  as  the  young  people ; — that  is  to  say,  if  the  money 
accounts  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  ^'  These  kind  of 
people,"  says  the  Baron  Moratin,  "  take  a  pen,  and  make 
out  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  statement  of  the  property.  Four 
and  two  make  six ;  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen ;  add  so 
much,  deduct  so  much,  and  there  remains  so  much.  They 
cast  up  the  account  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and,  according 
to  its  total  amount,  so  there  is,  or  not — a  marriage." 

This  is  also  the  case  with  many  ^'  county"  matches ;  but, 
instead  of  employing  accountants  in  this  instance,  land-sur- 
veyors are  called  on ;  and,  upon  their  report,  tlie  "  happy 
event"  is  made  to  depend. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
On  the  Art  of  Making  the  Amiable. 

The  witty  Voltaire  hath  remarked  ''  Quaad  celui  qui 
ecoute  n^entend  rien,  et  celui  qui  parle  n'entend  plus,  c'ei^t 
m^taphysique.'^  Now  as  I  am  going  to  be  extremely 
metaphysical  in  a  few  future  passages,  those  of  my  read- 
ers who  have  no  taste  for  what  neither  they  nor  myself 
very  clearly  understand  had  better  skip  the  suspicious  para- 
graphs.  These  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  long  words. 

Youth,  tlie  age  of  love,  is  also  the  age  of  inexperience — 
when  the  eyes  and  ears  do  duty  for  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment— when  the  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  polished 
exterior  is  mistaken  for  the  man  of  excellent  disposition — 
when  the  cardinal  virtues  are  thought  to  be  sheltered  un- 
der the  bows  and  graces  of  good  breeding,  and  bright 
Honour  herself  to  reside  amidst  white  waistcoats  and  kid 
gloves ;  when  the  learned  or  talented  are  voted  bores,  and 
smatterers  or  small-talkers  declared  to  be  learned. 

Therefore,  O  ye  makers  of  love,  gild  yourselves  well 
over  with  what  is  called  a  "  pleasing  exterior,"  even  if 
within  you  be  as  mere  gingerbread. 

Having  put  on  the  outward  visible  signs  of  amiability, 
the  inwa^  and  spiritual  graces  may  be  made  to  shine  si^- 
ficiently  bright  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  most  damsels  by  strict 
attention  to  one  golden  rule : — always  place  yourself  on  a 
level  with  your  chosen  fair  in  intellect^  and  below  her  in  all 
else.  Never  be  wiser  or  more  clever;  always  be  less 
accomplished.  On  no  account  conquer  at  chess  or  cards, 
and  if  you  can  manage  to  cheat  yourself  for  fear  you 
should  win,  do  so.  Be  careful  not  to  offer  the  shadow  of 
dissent  to  anything  she  says,  unless  it  be  some  glaring 
absurdity; — such  as  praising  Bulwer's  Novels  for  their 
morality,  or  Ainsworth's  Newgate  Romances  for  their  taste- 
ful decency.  Should  you,  however,  have  occasion  to  dis- 
agree with  what  she  advances,  the  utmost  tact  must  be 
called  up  to  conceal  a  flat  contradiction  under  the  gossa- 
mer wings  of  a  delicate  difference  of  opinion.    Of  this  sort 
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of  tact  Don  Quixote  supplied  one  of  the  best  examples  I 
can  call  to  mind : — The  Princess  Micomicona  having  fallen 
mto  an  egregious  geographical  blunder  about  a  seaport, 
•iie  knight- errant,  not  to  correct  her  too  coarsely,  simply 
opined  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  her  lady- 
ship, after  her  long  voyage,  had  not  landed  at  Ossuara, 
^  seeing  that  it  happens  to  be  an  inland  town." 

Whenever  there  are  opportunities,  a  little  quizzing  will, 
in  most  instances,  have  a  desirable  efiect ;  especially  if  the 
quizzed  be  a  particular  friend  of  the  belle  you  are  address- 
ing, who  will  most  likely  convert  all  that  is  said  against 
another  into  compliments  on  herself.  The  cleverest  fellow 
I  know  at  this  is  Frank  Kennedy,  who  made  immense 
way  with  Miss  Rose  Robinson  at  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Couple's  last  soiree^  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Sir  Charles 
Simper,  until  the  chaperon,  finding  the  flirtation  was  getting 
on  too  fast,  raised  the  Baronet's  hopes  by  a  counter-move 
in  her  game. 

Frank  had  just  handed  Julia  to  her  seat  when  Miss  Bar- 
bara Boulder  passed. 

wDo  you  think  Miss  Boulder  pretty?"  inquired  tlie 
belle. 

"  As  an  angel  f"  replied  Kennedy,  ironically. 

"  Indeed !"  was  the  lady's  interjection. 

**  Are  not  her  cheeks  of  roseate  hue  ?"  continued  the 
beau,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  as  he  seated  himself;  "  and 
though  from  their  size  they  may  be  likened  to  the  cabbage- 
rose,  yet  does  not  that  brilliant  colour  extend  even  to  her 
neck  ?" 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Kennedy !  Can  you  find  none  of  the 
lily  in  her  complexion .?" 

" O  yes! — in  her  lips  f" 

"  White  lips !  I  am  shocked.  She  is  my  most  intimate 
friend.    Well,  you  cannot  deny  she  has  fine  eyes  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  one  can  hardly  see  them, 
almost  concealed  as  they  are  by  her  '  cheeks  rotund.' " 

"  Now  really  this  is  too  bad !"  exclaimed  Miss  Robin- 
Bon  ;  "  you  make  the  poor  girl  out  a  perfect  fright. — At 
least  she  has  a  good  figure  ?" 

«  —  would  have,  possibly,  but  for  her  shoulders,  which 
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unfortunately  make  her  appear  like  a  skalene  triangle, 
with  DO  two  sides  alike !" 

^  1  don't  exactly  know  what  the  triangle  you  mention 
is — doubtless  something  hideous — ^but  did  you  ever  dance 
with  Miss  Boulder  ? — she  is  an  extremely  agreeable  girl." 

Frank  turned  towards  the  fair  speaker  with  a  look  of 
great  astonishment,  and  asked  ^^  Does  she  ever  dance  ?" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Couple  led  up  Sir  Charles,  and  as 
Rose  slid  away  to  be  his  partner  in  the  next  quadrille,  she 
mentally  exclaimed,  ''  really  that  Mr.  Kennedy  seems  a 
most  amiable  person !" 

Custom  hath  instituted  several  topics  of  conversation  to 
be  carried  on  by  persons  who  have  met  for  the  first  time, 
which  tend  very  materially  towards  playing  the  amiable. 
The  £rst  information  to  get  possession  of  is,  some  hint  of 
the  lady's  tastes.  Therefore  it  hath  been  wisely  ordained, 
wherever  two  individuals  of  opposite  sexes  are  standing 
aide  by  side,  that  during  the  pauses  of  '*  the  figure,"  or 
otherwise,  the  gentleman  shall  ask  the  lady  if  she  be  fond 
of  dancing ;  the  reply  will  be,  "  Yes,  very ;"  for  it  is  known 
to  be  an  unvarying  rule  that  all  young  ladies  are  fond  of 
dancing.  That,  therefore,  affords  no  clue,  nor  indeed 
much  subject  for  converse ;  hence  another  question  suc- 
ceeds, "  Are  you  fond  of  music  ?"  Answer,  without  ej^ccp- 
tion,  '*  Yes," — ^general  rule  as  before;  but  when  the  rejoin- 
der comes,  "  What  instrument  do  you  play  ?"  although  the 
reply  in  that  case  always  made  and  provided  is,  "the 
piano,"  yet  the  mention  of  a  few  composer's  names  will 
soon  inform  you  of  the  kind  of  musical  taste  the  fair  one 
possesses.  If  she  admire  Herz,  you  will  know  she  be- 
longs to  the  thunder-and-lightning  school  of  "  fine  play- 
ers ;"  therefore,  breathe  not  the  names  of  Mozart,  Beetho- 
yen,  or  Cramer.  Should  she  own  to  singing,  and  call 
Mercadante  "grand,"  or  Donizetti  "exquisite,"  do  not 
mention  Weber,  or  Schubert,  but  say  a  word  or  two  in 
favour  of  Alexander  Lee. 

It  will,  in  all  probability,  happen,  that  after  you  have 
complied  with  the  rule  above  stated,  by  asking  the  first 
two  questions,  the  conversation  will  come  to  a  dead  standi 
and  the  lady  will  be  looking  with  great  intensity  upon  the 
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pattern  of  the  carpet  This  will  alTord  an  admirable  oppor« 
tunity  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  her  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
If  she  have  not  been  to  "  the  Exhibition,''  (for  you  will 
be  sure  to  ask  her  if  she  have,)  drop  the  subject  at  once ; 
if  otherwise,  and  she  praises  the  portraits  and  laughs  at 
Turner,  say  a  few  words  about  Poonah  painting,  and  in- 
quire the  practicability  of  squaring  off  one  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures  for  a  Berlin-wool  pattern. 

It  will  frequendy  occur  that  (always  excepting  the  first 
two  queries)  a  young  lady  will  answer  your  questions 
with  indifference — almost  contempt — in  the  belief  that  you 
are  a  very  common-place  soulless  person.  She  you  will 
find  to  have  a  tinge  of  romance  in  her  character ;  therefore, 
lose  not  a  moment  in  plunging  over  head-and-ears  into  a 
talk  about  poetry.  Should  Byron  or  Wordsworth  fail,  try 
T.  K.  Hervey,  or  Barry  Cornwall,  but  Moore  is  most 
strongly  recommended.  If  you  think  you  can  trust  your- 
self to  do  a  little  poetry  on  your  own  account,  dash  it 
slightly  with  metaphysics.  Wherever  you  discover  a  tinge 
of  blueism  or  romance,  the  mixture  of  "  the  moon,"  "  the 
stars,"  and  ^  the  human  mind,"  with  common  conversation, 
is  highly  efficacious.  When  the  latter  predominates  in  the 
damsel,  an  effective  parting  speech  may  be  quoted  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  will  bring  in  a  reflection  upon 
the  short  duration  of  the  happiness  you  have  enjoyed,  and 
the  quotation 

**  I  never  knew  a  young  gazelle^  &c.*' 

To  make  the  amiable  in  earnest  you  must  persevere  in 
getting  into  your  fair  one's  set,  even  if  you  have  never  met 
her  but  once.  Contrive  your  conversation  so  that  it  shall 
ooze  out  when  she  is  going  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  and 
fail  not  to  appear  there ;  and  when  she  beholds  you,  she 
shall  exclaim,  "  What  amiable  perseverance !"  Cunningly 
make  a  friend  of  the  hostess  of  the  house  at  which  you 
first  met  her,  and  she  will,  in  all  possibility,  help  your 
designs.  By  these  means  you  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain 
her  daily  movements,  and  to  meet  her  "  by  accident"  very 
frequently,  when  you  must  always  bow;  though  it  may  be 
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daniperous  to  speak,  unlesa  you  have  a  friend  with  you. 
In  that  case  boldly  stop  and  introduce  him. 

Should  the  lady  be  stepping  from  a  shop  to  her  car- 
riage, leave  your  companion,  and  lead  her  to  it.  You 
will  thus  get  possession,  for  one  instant,  of  her  liand. 
That  instant  ought  to  be  decisive ! 

Having  obtained  a  slight  footing  in  the  desired  circle,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  when  you  meet,  little  ^  wishes"  will 
drop  from  the  maiden ;  such  as,  ^'  I  wish  papa  would  take 
US  to  Signor  So-and^o's  Concert,  or  to  the  Opera  next 
Saturday."  As  you  value  success,  send  tickets  for  one, 
or  a  box  for  the  other— ^/bwr  tickets,  if  the  party  consist 
of  three,  with  a  polite  apology  for  forwarding  so  many 
admissions,  ^'thinking  that  there  may  be  some  friend 
whom  they  would  wish  to  take."  As  you  seal  the  note, 
you  naturally  say  to  yourself,  ''  that  friend  ought  to  be 
me."  Direct  your  mbsive  to  the  young  lady  herself,  for 
even  if  they  don't  "  take"  you,  she  must  send  an  answer, 
which  at  once  opens  a  correspondence.  Any  thing  not 
easily  procured,  such  as  an  Aimack's  voucher,  a  Cham- 
beilain's  court-day  ticket,  or  a  permission  to  see  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  new  tragedy,  make  the  greatest  way.  Pelham 
Plumer  (who  by  the  way  has  now  regularly  established 
himself  at  "  No.  96  in  the  Square,")  assures  me  that  he 
received  his  first  decided  encouragement  from  Miss  Murray, 
when  he  procured  tickets  for  Qie  Painted  Chambers  for 
her  and  her  cousins  to  see  the  Queen  open  Parliament. 

The  other  means  and  appliances  for  making  the  amiable 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  courtier;  the 
above  being  the  most  important 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Men  who  are  mostly  rejected. 

With  men  who  move  in  much  society,  making  love 
is  a  habit.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
consisting  of  men  who  are  generally  rejected,  and  men 
who  are  frequently  accepted. 
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You  may  know  the  man  who  has  been  often  rejected* 
by  his  setting  up  for  un  homme  a  bonrtes  fortunes — ^by  his 
eternal  boastings  of  success.  He  is,  in  most  instances, 
dandified  in  his  dress,  and  possesses  a  talkative,  know- 
every-thing  manner.  He  makes  a  p<»nt  of  paying  groat 
devotion  to  the  sex ;  and  where  men  and  women  meet,  is 
always  to  be  found  boring  the  latter,  happily  indulging  the 
former  with  little  of  his  company.  On  entering  a  room^ 
he  seeks  out  the  belle  of  the  party,  and  ^^  makes  up^'  to 
her  with  the  least  possible  delay.  His  mind,  being  con- 
structed upon  the  principle  of  a  barrel-organ,  which  can 
only  play  a  certain  number  of  tunes — ^fumishes  him  with  a 
prescribed  number  of  topics,  a  limited  range  of  compli- 
ments; and  not  being  an  economist  of  either,  his  stock 
of  subjects  is  soon  exhausted,  and  he  is  obliged,  during  his 
incessant  chatter,  to  work  them  up  over  again.  The 
belle,  flattered — by  what  she  knows  must  appear  to  her  fe« 
male  friends  a  new  conquest — smiles,  encourages  his  lo- 
quacity, dances  with  him  twice,  and  refuses  to  waltz  with 
her  latest  admirer.  This  temporary  favour  is  mistaken  by 
the  vanity  of  the  favoured  for  a  deeper  feeling.  He  meets 
the  lady  two  or  three  times  more — without  much  regard 
to  delicacy — proposes,  and  is,  of  course — ^rejected. 

The  clever,  amusing  fellows,  who  may  be  called  the 
mountebanks  of  society,  form  another  set,  who  are  sel- 
dom much  favoured  by  the  sex.  They  have  not  time  to 
pay  any  single  beauty  even  that  degree  of  attention  which 
is  conventional,  being  always  so  busy  in  angling  after  ap- 
plause of  themselves.  These  are  the  singers  of  songs, 
the  givers  of  imitations.  Watch  9tteh  a  person  at  a  soire^ 
whilst  tete-a-tete  with  a  belle,  be  she  even  worthy  of  the 
truest  devotion.  He  talks  mechanically,  he  responds  to  her 
remarks  at  random ;  for  if  you  nptice  his  eyes,  you  will 
remark  that  they  are  followmg  the  motions  of  the  hostess^ 
whom  he  devouUy  prays  is  about  to  ask  him  to  sing. 
If  she  do  not  make  the  longed-for  request,  he  immediately 
lurns  the  conversation  with  his  companion  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  more  favoured  singer,  picking  them  to  pieces, 
and  saying  how  he  would  "  do''  such  and  such  passages 
had  he  been  asked.  When  the  delightful  moment  does  ar- 
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nve,  and  he  is  in  the  glories  of  a  comic  song,  he  throws 
glances  between  every  verse  to  the  lad>  he  deems  he  is 
so  highly  favouring  by  his  notice^  which  plainly  asks  her 
whether  he  is  not  casting  the  rival  who  sung  last  quite  into 
the  shade?  and  when  he  has  finished  his  task,  and  the 
applause  and  laughter  are  over,  he  puts  the  same  query 
in  words,  adding,  ^^  How  do  you  like  my  song  ?"  should 
the  damsel  declare  ^'  she  is  delighted  with  it,"  he  implicitly 
believes  her.  ^erhaps  her  mamma  or  her  chaperon  asks  him 
to  her  next  party,  just  as  she  would  hire  Rubini  or  Herr 
Dobler ; — to  amuse  her  guests.  The  "clever  young  man," 
mistaking  the  daughter's  complimentary  delight  for  a  sen^ 
Hment^  and  her  mamma's  invitation  for  approval  thereof, 
takes  an  early  opportunity  of  proposing,  and  is  most  un- 
equivocally rejected. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  who  are  regularly  rejected,  including — paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear— those  who  are  eventually  accepted ;  for 
young  ladies  believe  themselves  bound  to  dissent  from  the 
first  proposition,  especially  if  made  prematurely.  It  is  not 
till  after  much  perseverance,  and  the  third  time  of  asking, 
that  the  most  sanguine  man  ought  to  begin  to  hope.  Such 
as  we  have  more  particularly  described  are  doomed  to  die 
bachelors,  for  they  are  so  closely  wedded  to  their  own 
personal  perfections  that  no  maiden  will  marry  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  what  a  Man  does  when  Ite  is  rejected. 

The  astonishment  of  ApoUo  when  he  was  kicked  out 
of  heaven — ^the  surprise  of  Sancho  Panza  when  disap- 
pointed of  his  dukedom — the  wonder  of  Joseph  Hume 
when  out-voted  at  Leeds,  were  tame,  quiet  manifestations 
of  chagrin  compared  with  those  which  break  from  a  man 
who  is  rejected. 

The  man  who  is  rejected  jumps  into  his  cab,  and  being 
determined  to  drive  home  and  hide  his  despair  in  tlie 
deepest  recesses  of  the  Albany,  gallops  off  in  a  contrary 
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direction,  at  a  rate  which  caiiseii  sober  wayfarers  to  keep 
close  to  the  wall,  and  basket  women  to  tremble  for  their 
stalls.  Being  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  regiment 
of  brewers'  drags  in  the  city,  he  comes  for  a  moment  to 
his  senses,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  visit  his  banker,  from 
whom  he  demands  letters  of  credit  upon  every  town  or 
city  from  Calais  to  Pesth,  having  suddenly  formed  a  desire 
to  scamper  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  bury  his 
sorrows  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  instead  of  his  chambers 
in  the  Albany.  / 

Notwithstanding  this  stem  determination,  he  gets  some- 
how or  other  to  his  rooms  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  and  flings  himself  on  the  bed.  During  a  restless 
sleep,  his  brain  is  visited  with  an  exquisite  amalgam,  in 
which  the  hopes,  disappointments,  events,  imd  determina- 
tions of  the  past  day  are  mixed  up  in  tortuous  confusion. 
An  angel  in  Brussels  lace  and  butterfly's  wings  is  flrst  pre- 
sented to  his  disordered  imagination,  in  the  likeness  of 
Rose  Robinson,  (for  we  are  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  the  history 
of  Frank  Kennedy,  which,  nevertheless,  fits  the  records  of 
most  rejected  lovers,)  who  appears  as  an  eastern  houri, 
torn  from  his  arms  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Couple,  in  the' 
form  of  an  Arabian  Bedouin,  who  drags  her  from  his 
longing  arms  upon  a  brewer's  dray,  driven  by  an  Hunga- 
rian chief  across  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  to  tlie  eastern 
extremity  of  Cheapside.  He  then  fancies  himself  at  his 
banker's,  playing  at  short  whist,  and — ^transforming  the 
clerks  into  waiters  at  Evans's ; — when  asked  ^^  how  he 
will  take"  his  check  for  Ave  hundred  pounds,  desires 
it  in  ^^  sheep's  kidneys,  stewed  in  cayenne,  and  fried  in 
brandy,"  wifii  a  bowl  of  punch  made  of  Guinness's  stout 

Returning  consciousness  brings  its  desolation,  together 
with  an  active  curiosity  about  the  taste  of  prussic  acid, 
and  he  wonders  if  he  were  to  send  for  an  ounce  of  mag- 
nesia, whether  the  apothecary's  apprentice  should  be  kind 
enough  to  make  a  mistake,  and  supply  in  its  place  sugaf^ 
of-lead.  At  all  risks  he  orders  soda-water  and  strong  cof- 
fee, with  writing  materials  to  follow ;  desiring  his  servant, 
meantime,  to  clean  his  duelling-pistols. 

Having  dressed  and  settled  himself  before  his  writing- 
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detk^  he  selects  a  sharp*pointed  pen,  and  determines  to 
give  the  wayward  lady  another  chance ;  for  of  course  she 
has  by  this  time  quite  repented  of  her  refusal.  After 
breaking  the  nebs  of  several  steel  pens,  and  bitten  two  or 
three  quills  into  shreds,  he  boldly  inscribes  upon  the  pa- 
per these  words — ''  After  the  agony  I  have  suffered," — 
and  then  waits  another  visitation  from  the  epistolary  Muses, 
with  upturned  eyes  and  intense  resignation.  But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  assures  him  that  ^'  agony"  is  not  a 
happy  expression,  so  indiscriminately  applied  as  it  is  to 
the  toothache  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart ;  he  therefore 
scores  it  out  and  substitutes  ''  torture;"  by  which  time  he  is 
inspired  with  another  brilliant  member  of  the  sentence  by 
adding  to  "  After  the  torture  1  have  suffered"  a  piece  of 
pleasing  intelligence  in  the  words  "  I  sit  down" — then,  at 
the  end  of  another  pause, ''  to  express" — what,  he  is  unable 
at  the  moment  to  make  up  his  mind. 

This  half-sentence  having  completely  exhausted  his 
epistolary  treasury,  he  suddenly  remembers  an  adage  which 
declares  that  none  but  the  courageous  deserve  the  favour 
of  the  fair ;  and  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  call  his  rival  out. 
With  a  degree  of  alacrity  and  readiness  which  would  do 
honour  to  a  treasury  secretary,  he  pens  a  note  to  a  friend 
in  the  army  to  come  to  him  immediately,  occupying  the 
interval  by  hunting  up  from  the  corners  of  his  memory 
some  decent  excuse  for  asking  his  antagonist  to  be  so  good 
as  to  stand  up  to  be  shot  at.  'Having  recollected,  that  at  the 
club  on  the  previous  evening,  he  had  put  forth  a  flat  con- 
tradiction to  an  assertion  of  the  rejected  that  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  wore  a  silk  apron  on  landing  at  Alexandria, 
he  sends  by  his  friend  the  Major  an  application  for  in- 
stant apology,  which,  if  carefully  nursed  and  skilfully 
fermented,  he  trusts  will,  with  care  and  the  blessings  of 
good  management,  come  to  a  speedy  duel. 

Having  eased  his  conscience  in  this  matter,  he  actually 
acc<NDplishes  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  his  adored,  and 
awaits  the  answer  in  tremulous  expectation.  He  knows 
well  enough  what  will  be  its  purport — it  will  evince  a  mor- 
tification of  her  rejection.  In  that  case,  he  will  have  a 
good  mind  to  take  her  at  her  word,  and  never  seelier  more  I 
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Yet— can  he  be  cruel  ?  Can  he  let  remorse  lie  like  a  worm 
i'  the  bud,  and  feed  on  her  damask  cheek  ?  Can  he  re- 
lentlessly marry  the  tailor's  widow  with  a  plum,  to  spite 
the  lovely  Rose  with  a  mere  twenty-three  thousand  ?  For- 
bid it,  feeling !  Forbid  it,  generosity !  He  will  respond  to 
her  forthcoming  half-retracting  note  in  a  gentle,  forgiving 
spirit.  He  will  not  disappoint  her — ^fickle,  capricious  as 
she  has  been.  In  short,  he  will  on  no  account  whatever 
break  her  heart. 

With  this  charitable  resolve,  the  rejected  takes  up  the 
newspaper — ^peradventure  the  Morning  Post — and  finds,  by 
a  paragraph  in  a  conspicuous  column,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
marriage  in  high  life ;  and^ — ^terrible  suspicion  I — that  the 
initials  which  the  reporter  is  only  entrusted  to  print  cor- 
respond with  those  of  his  rival  and  his  rejectress. 

His  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  next  post,  which 
brings  his  own  letter  enclosed  in  a  stiff  note  from  Mrs. 
Couple — ^unopened!  To  add  to  his  misfortune,  some 
bungling  has  occurred  about  the  duel,  and  it  cannot  come 
off.  He  becomes  reckless,  and  goes  over  to  Boulogne, 
plays,  walks  on  the  pier,  criticises  the  fish-women,  and 
gets  tired  of  France.  Having  made  an  arrangement  with 
his  creditors,  he  returns  to  London  to  spread  havoc  among 
the  hearts  of  all  unmarried  well-dowered  damsels  or  wi- 
dows he  may  happen  to  meet  with. 


CHAPTER^  VII. 

Cfthe  Men  who  are  always  accepted, 

Ik  England  men  are  the  active  members  of  society,  wo- 
men the  passive  ones.  Amidst  the  aristocracy  and  afflci- 
enced,  it  is  considered  somewhat  of  a  disgrace  for  a  young 
man  to  have  nothing  to  do;  and  if  he  have  no  talents  for 
tlie  bar  or  for  the  pulpit — if  he  cannot  muster  enough 
capacity  for  electioneering,  or  to  fill  a  situation  in  the 
Treasury,  he  either  turns  author,  or  spends  his  time  in 
dangling  after  the  fair  sex,  and  in  making  love.    So  that, 
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for  once^  Balwer  was  right,  when  he  said,  ^  With  us, 
women  associate  with  the  idler  portion  of  society — the 
dandies,  the  hangers-on."  These  are  the  animals  who, 
in  the  natural  history  of  society,  come  under  the  genus 
^Ladies'  men;"  but  we,  who  are  envious  of  their  suc- 
cesses, and  would  give  our  brains  for  half  the  favour  Beauty 
bestows  upon  them,  call  them  ^^  Coxcombs." 

^^  Sit  not  in  the  midst  of  women,"  is  by  no  means  their 
motto.  They  are  seen  at  fancy  bazaars, /e/e^  champetresy 
and  morning  concerts ;  they  loll  in  carriages,  and  lounge 
in  opera  boxes ;  they  leave  the  dinner-table  with  the  ladies, 
being  amateurs  in  embroidery,  and  talk  in  '^  lisping  num< 
bers"  of  Cerito  and  the  poetry  of  motion.  Their  so-called 
devotion  to  the  sex  is  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
ancient  diivalry,  but  it  is  of  a  different  character.  They 
are  knights  dubbed  upon  "  carpet  consideration,"*  whose 
achievements  are  all  performed  in  the  drawing-room  or 
the  boudoir.    Their  sole  occupation  is — 

"  To  pick  up  gloves,  and  pins,  and  knitting  needles ; 
To  list  to  songs  and  tunes ; — ^to  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminine,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  to  our  early  wish." 

This  is  the  most  prominent  class  of  men  who  are  always 
accepted — ^perhaps  the  women  pity  them ;  and  we  know 
what  pity  is  akin  to.  But  certain  it  is,  that  whenever  these 
butterflies  will  condescend  to  flutter  around  one  flower— 
if  he  will  only  choose  a  bright  particular  star  to  pay  his 
devotions  to— he  triumphs,  whilst  better  men  despair. 

This  is  the  whole  secret  Let  ever  so  perfect  a  ladies' 
man  beware  of  becoming  too  popular.  Let  him  beware 
of  distributing  his  favours  too  lavishly!  Let  him  once 
banish,  by  a  too  general  attention  to  all,  the  hope  which 
each  cherishes  that  she  is  the  real  object  of  his  devotion, 
and  he  is  lost ! — ^he  must  get  into  another  set  immediately. 
But  when  he  adroitly  chooses  the  right  time  for  making 
his  selection,  the  selected,  knowing  the  chances  he  pos« 

*  The  "cari»et  knieht"  was  the  satirical  designation  of  the  civil 
knieht,  to  distinj^ish  him  from  those  who  gamed  the  honour  by 
deeds  of  arms.  n 
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sesses  with  her  friends,  will  surely  not  refuse  him,  not 
deny  herself  the  triumph  of  an  envied  conquest.  But  when 
it  is  once  doubted  by  each  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  is  so 
useful,  so  attentive,  so  self-sacrificing,  that  all  his  ''  nods, 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles''  are  directed  specially  to 
herself,  they  go  for  nothing — they  are  valueless.  £ven 
his  chances  of  success  are  lost. 

Thus  it  is  that  men  who  are  popular  in  society  are  sel- 
dom agreeable  to  a  feminine  nnit.  She  is  afraid  that  the 
devotion  and  attention  which  ought  to  belong  exclusively 
to  her  will  be  too  liberally  bestowed  upon  her  friends. 
Hence  there  is  one  character  most  frequently  met  with 
whose  success  is  certain.  The  reserved,  retiring,  general- 
ly unnoticed  individual — he  it  is  upon  whose  disposition, 
and  character,  and  heart,  she  loves  to  speculate — to  invest 
.  Ilini  with  the  highest  attributes  of  intellect  and  the  deepest 
throes  of  feeling.  What  a  thrilling,  naarked  compliment  is 
conveyed  if  he  who  has  not  addressed,  scarcely  looked  at 
any  other  girl,  speaks  to  her,  even  if  it  be  merely  to  com- 
plain of  the  heat.  But,  oh !  should  he  appear  to  be  the 
victim  of  some  secret  sorrow,  some  soul-absorbing  grief — 
idiould  he,  thougli  dressed  according  to  the  latest  fashion, 
express  a  disgust  at  the  gew-gaws  of  the  world— should 
he,  who  is  seen  at  every  assembly  he  can  get  into,  sigh 
for  solitude,  and  so  present  to  the  fancy  of  his  fair  listener 
the  picture  of  a  drawing-room  Diog'enes — she  is  enrap- 
tured. Few  imaginations  can  withstand  such  a  combina- 
tion of  elegance  and  misanthropy,  or  philosophy  so  taste- 
fully attired.     Such  men  are  never  rejected. 

Lastly — courteous  student  of  the  arts  of  courtship,  would 
you  convert  your  chances  of  success  into  certainty — 
would  you  outstrip  all  competitors — be  rich  \ 

"Heretic!"  exclaims  my  excellent  Priscilla,  bristling 
with  anger,  *'  have  we  no  discrimination — no  disinterested- 
ness ?   Are  we  devoid  of  sensibility  ?  Have  we  no  hearts  ?" 

*'By  no  means,  champion  of  your  sex.  You  have  all 
these.  You  forget :  I  am  not  inditing  about  love.  You 
wander  from  the  subject,  which,  please  always  rememberi 
is  the  making  of  love; — the  manufacture  of  that  counter* 
feit  feeling  which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  the  trnc  one.'* 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
Of  the  Man  who  is  Accepted. 

When  you  see  a  man  whose  countenance  is  unceasing- 
ly irradiated  with  an  endless  succession  of  smiles,  as  if  Us 
mind  contained  as  many  excellent  jokes  as  a  number  of 
^  Punch,^'  an  internal  explosion  of  which  is  continually 
taking  place — an  individual  who,  hitherto  perhaps,  slow 
of  speech,  staid  in  habit,  talks  very  fast,  shakes  you  vio- 
lently .by  the  hand,  and  invites  you  to  a  quiet  Champagne 
dinner  with  a  ^' dozen  fellows  or  so'^ — one  who  is  eter- 
nally running  about  between  his  club,  his  lodgings,  Howell 
and  James's,  and  the  house  in  Grosvenor  square — a  man, 
.in  short,  restless,  with  a  kind  of  irritable  delight,  which 
keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion,  and  enchants  him  with  a 
coleur-de'Tose  view  of  every  thing  around— -who  declares 
it  is  "  charming  weather,"  whilst  it  pours  in  torrents-^ 
who  denies  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  assures  you  it 
is  a  mere  pliantasy,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Duncombe's 
brain,  in  spite  of  •  the  equally  empty  stomach  of  the  Lan- 
cashire rioters; — when  you  see  a  man  betraying  these 
symptoms  of  temporary  insanity — assure  yourself  that  he 
has  just  been  accepted. 

This  kind  <^  fit  lasts  about  a  week.  By  the  end  of  that 
period  the  afi^ir  descends  to  a  matter  of  business,  for  the 
affianced  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  the  law- 
yers— ^his  imagination  becomes  clothed  in  skins  of  parch- 
ment: those  ejflfectual  sedatives — settlements — ^recall  his 
erratic  thoughts,  and  he  begins  to  talk  to  his  friends  about 
"  future  prospects ;"  and  actually  giveth  the  required  notice 
at  his  club  for  withdrawal  therefrom.  A  visit  to  the  vicar- 
general — a  break&st  from  Gunter's — a  whirl  to  his  family 
"place"  in  the  country — ^a  paragraph  in  the  "Morning 
Post" — (and  as  they  say  in  plays,  when  describing  some 
pathetic  catastrophe) — and — all  is  over  ? 

This  is  the  uniform  fate  of  the  accepted  who  move  in 
decent  society.  A  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  social  exist- 
ence presents  a  dijQferent  picture.    George  Bacon  ones 
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*^  regularly  engaged"  to  Mary  Hammon,  he  is  maiked 
man  amongst  his  own  friends,  and  those  of  hiafiancde: 
they  become  spies  upon  the  progress  of  the  courtship. 
Mrs.  Dust,  the  rich  grocer's  wife,  never  sees  the  lover 
without  commending  his  choice,  and  patronising  the  lady, 
by  calling  her  a  ^  nice  girl."  Should  he,  in  a  moment  of 
exuberant  volatility,  commit  himself  to  an  attempt  to  kiss 
Miss  Griggs,  that  young  lady  simpers,  throws  her  eyes 
quite  into  the  comers  of  their  lids,  and  threatens  him,  if 
he  don't  keep  quiet,  that  she  will  tell  Miss  Hammon. 
When,  at  a  party,  it  accidentally  happens  that  some  female 
friend  is  seated  next  to  the  bride  elect  when  her  beau 
enters  the  room,  the  former  immediately  rises,  and,  with  a 
significant  smile,  points  him  into  the  chair. 

The  attentions  which  are  exacted  from  the  lover  in 
public  by  the  lady  herself,  and  by  her  friends  in  her  be- 
half, are  onerous  and  unceasing,  that  they  may  be  talked 
about  and  boasted  of;  consequently  it  does  not  signify 
how  severely  he  takes  his  revenge  in  private,  by  neglect 
and  bearishness.  Every  action,  every  trait  of  disposition 
and  temper,  belonging  to  each,  is  universally  canvassed  by 
every  person  who  knows  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
stock-talk  of  their  set,  till  marriage  puts  a  stop  to  their 
comments. 

Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  courtship  the  hearts  of  two 
persons  of  this  class  become  inspired  with  a  pure,  unaf- 
fected love  for  each  other — that  most  sensitive,  sacred, 
secret  of  our  passions,  is  immediately  desecrated  by  the 
vulgar  breath  of  small-talk.  All  those  thoughts  which  we 
nurture  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  soul  with  the  purest 
sentiment,  are  dragged  forth  to  be  made  subjects  of  un- 
sympathizing  ribald  chatter.  The  bare  suspicion  of  this 
feeling,  which  so  few  really  experience^  and  so  few  can 
consequently  appreciate,  subjects  the  accepted  who  pos- 
sesses it  to  a  round  of  well-worn  jests,  which  are  not  the 
less  coarse  because  not  positively  indelicate,  the  lightest 
of  them  a  deep  and  bitter  wound  inflicted  upon  its  object 
Should  lovers  in  this  station  of  life  declare  to  <'  wear  theii 
hearts  upon  the  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  decently 
get  married  in  secret,  savage  are  the  censures  of  their 
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aoquuntance  on  the  immorality  of  ^  hole-and-corner  wed* 
dings'' — ^implacable  is  their  resentment  on  being  disap« 
pointed  of  a  show,  a  breakfast,  of  patronizing  felicitations 
and  wedding  visits. 

"Bless  me!  why  you  surely  would  not  have  every 
body  married  privately  ?" 

"  No,  dearest  Priscilla,  not  every  body — none  but  lovers. 
Hear  a  French  writer  on  this  subject :  '  At  the  mom^it 
when  two  beings  kneel  side  by  side  before  the  cross  of 
eternal  life,  they  should  command  respect,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  their  union  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  seclu- 
sion with  tender  effusions  of  joy,  far  away  from  the  frivo- 
lous and  ignoble  mockeries  of  the  world.'  To  those,  my 
charmer,  whose  union  is  the  result  of  mere  courtship,  I 
anil  very  willing  to  allow  public  breakfasts,  and  paragraphs, 
and  post-horses." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Plain  Directions  for  Courting  the  Ugly. 

There  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  diffi- 
cult science  we  are  discussing,  a  more  arduous  task  than 
that  of  courting  an  ugly  woman.  The  decided  beauty  at- 
tracts and  exactingly  demands  our  admiration  and  addresses 
as  matters  of  course.  The  cut-and-dried  complimaots 
which  were  doubUess  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
inmates  of  Noah's  ark  are  frequently  fished  for  and  led  up 
to  by  herself,  and  one  pays  them  as  currently  as  courtiers 
do  homage  to  the  throne — ^for  etiquette  sake.  The  "  plain" 
attach  to  themselves  a  suspicion  of  beauty  which  affords 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  civil  things, 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  which  they  may  be  made  most 
implicitly  to  believe.    But  the  ugly 

Yes,  to  the  mere  lover  the  ugly  present  a  blank.  He 
has  no  cue  for  his  sighs  and  tears — ^no  excuse  for  his  pre- 
ference. Upon  what  text  can  he  discourse  in  his  first 
lore-letter  ?   To  what  reasonable  cause  can  he  refer  the 
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lighting  up  of  his  flame  ?  To  the  graee  of  her  figure  ?— 
that  is  almost  deformed.  To  the  fire  of  her  eyes  P — ^they 
are  small,'^gray,  and  lustreless.  To  the  sweetness  of  her 
smile  ? — it  wrinkles  her  face  into  the  puckers  of  scorched 
parchment  Where  there  is  nothing  to  admire,  how  is  he 
to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  admiration  ? 

Tet  there  is  a  cause  for  his  preference ;  but,  alas !  that 
spring  must  ever  remain  a  sealed  fountain.  Far  from 
daring  to  hint,  he  must  ingeniously  conceal,  the  true  ori- 
gin of  his  tenderness.  Blighted  are  his  hopes  should  she 
once  suspect  he  sighs  for  her  fortune  instead  of  herself! 
And,  be  it  remarked,  en  passant^  all  ugly  women-  have 
fortunes. 

Those  who  have  not  are  never  courted :  they  are  either 
entirely  passed  over,  or,  if  the  windfall  of  a  sigh  should 
happen  to  alight  upon  them,  they  never  lose  a  chance ;  they 
accept  and  get  married  as  soon  as  possible,  before  there  is 
time  for  the  operations  of  courtship  even  to  commence. 

Thus  ^  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined"  in  the  range  of 
matdriel  for  sentiment,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Hear  our 
plain  directions — they  are  iufidlible. 

Tou  must  in  every  case  begin  by  using  all  the  dowager 
and  passd  arguments  against  beauty.  <'  Fleeting  dowry! — 
evanescent  as  the  summer  cloud — worthless  as  the  wither- 
ed flower-~often  leading  its  unhappy  possessor  into  the 
paths  of  temptation — abandoning  her^n  the  depths  of  de- 
struction— Cleaving  her  at  last  to  mourn  over  blighted 
hopes" — and  all  that  But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  who  can 
sufficiently  estimate  the  lasting  blessings  of  congenial  sen- 
timent— of  hearts  fondly  beating  in  a  blissful  union? — the 
never-dying  graces  of  the  mind" — and  so  forth.  But  the 
most  effectual  topic  of  all — especially  in  a  case  where  a 
few  thousands  a  year  are  at  stake — ^is  the  delights  of  con- 
tent and  love  in  a  cottage.  With  such  a  mind  as  yours^ 
even  poverty  would  be  endurable,"  will  always  prove  a 
clencher. 

Tou  will  find  that  every  woman  who  is  remarkable  for 
her  ugliness  is  said  to  be  also  remarkable  for  some  especial 
virtue,  accomplishment,  or  specific  perfection.  Whenever 
you  hear  it  remarked  that  *^she  certainly  is  very  plain," 
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tbeie  will  always  follow  a  ^  but,"  whish  introduces  an 
addendum  on  the  amiability  of  her  disposition,  the  supe^ 
riority  of  her  talents,  or  the  beauty  of  her  foot. 

Behold  Frank  Kennedy  after  his  sig^nal  rejection  by 
Rose  Robinson,  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Boulder,  and  take  a 
lesson  from  him.  His  satirical  description  of  her  personale^ 
recorded  in  a  former  chapter,  though  exaggerated,  had  some 
foundation  in  truth.  He  afterwards  discovered  her  weak 
point — otherwise  her  peculiar  accomplishment; — it  was 
poetry.  With  eager  hand  he  turned  over  the  "  Keepsakes" 
and  "  Books  of  Beauty"  of  the  last  dozen  years,  until  he 
lighted  upon  some  of  her  stanzas.  Those  he  most  admired 
were  "  Lines  to  my  Cousin  on  entering  the  Army ;"  "  Im- 
promptu on  the  Death  of  Lady  Littleton^s  Squirrel;" 
"  Stanzas  to  my  Sister  on  the  birth  of  my  niece ;"  and 
other  domestic  pleasantries  so  exceedingly  entertaining  to 
the  public.  What  was  to  be  done — how  could  he  address 
her  in  her  own  language  who  had  never  penned  a  verse  in 
his  life  ?  He  rushed  to  my  rooms,  communicated  his  dis- 
tress, and  demanded  my  assistance. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  was  my  exclamation,  "you  know  not 
what  you  ask,  Write  poetry  to  a  poetess  !  it  would  be 
madness." 

^^  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  road  to  her 
fortune— or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  her  heart  Do  throw 
off  something  for  me,  like  a  good  fellow — ^something 
Couching  and  romantic." 

"  No,  no ;  that  might  answer  very  well  with  a  city,  or 
a  boarding-school  damsel,  but  would  prove  an  utter  failure 
with  Miss  Boulder.  She,  of  all  others,  would  know  how 
to  estimate  your  passionate  protestations  and  innumerable 
notes  of  admiration ;  she,  being  herself  of  the  initiated, 
understands  the  depth  of  those  feelings  which  are  expended 
in  fishing  up  rhymes  and  agonizing  for  similes.  Sne  will 
take  all  your  passionate  rhapsodies  at  their  real  value,  and 
curl  her  hair  with  them.  No,  if  you  will  be  rash  and  pelt 
her  with  verses,  they  must  be  quiet,  staid,  and  respectable." 

"  Well,  I  am  in  your  hands.  At  all  events  do  something 
for  me." 
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I  complied,  and  the  following  rhythmatic  cresc^endo  ^ 
die  business  :«^ 

While  musing  o'er  the  sweet  melodious  lay? 

Traced  by  thy  beauty-teemiag  pen, 
I<ong  ere  mine  eyes  had  caught  one  cheering  ray 

From  thine — I  liked  thee  even  then. 

But  when  I  first  beheld  thy  soul-lit  face, 
^       Beaming  with  smiles,  by  thought  inspired — 
Where  Love  and  Genius  each  have  left  a  trace^ 
With  fervent  ardour  I  admired. 

Now,  dizzy  with  the  magic  of  thy  smiles, 
Though  'gainst  their  influence  I  strove. 

My  bursting  heart,  my  fevered  brain  beguiles, 
Hopeless,  I  fondly,  madly— /ove. 

When  an  ugly  woman  cannot,  with  any  conscience,  lay 
claim  to  talent  or  good  temper,  the  redeeming  personal  ad* 
vantage  is  boasted  of  in  an  exquisite  foot  or  a  delicate  hand. 
My  friend  Lady  Flabble  weighs  at  least  sixteen  stone,  and 
is  ill-looking  in  proportion. 

"  But  then,"  say  her  todies,  *'  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
beautifully  shaped  hand  ?" 

A  thick  volume  of  anecdotes  may  be  collected  from  the 
small  talk  of  her  circle  about  this  celebrated  member ;  such 
as,  how  that  a  popular  sculptor,  so  struck  with  it  as  he  saw 
it  dangling  over  a  box  at  the  opera,  would  be  introduced 
to  the  owner,  to  ask  permission  to  take  a  cast  of  it.  And 
that  it  is  now  a  substitute  for  the  well-known  digits  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  hitherto  the  first  hand  of  the  plas- 
ter shops — the  sole  model  for  the  studio.  The  expedients 
of  her  ladyship  to  bring  her  favourite  manus  into  notice 
are  highly  amusing.  Her  favourite  attitude  is  the  stock* 
postur^  among  portrait-painters  for  contemplation,  the 
thumb  being  used  as  a  bracket  for  the  chin,  and  the  fore- 
finger pressing  the  cheek  bone.  This  position  produces  a 
fine  effect ;  for  her  ladyship's  face  being  of  a  deep  red,  sets 
off  the  whiteness  of  her  cherished  hand  to  great  advantage. 
Her  husband — a  poor  baronet — during  courtship  wisely 
centred  all  his  afiections  upon  this  very  small  integer  of 
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her  extensive  entirety.    In  the  end  she  gave  it  hini,  together 
with  a  good  fortune. 

The  last  class  of  ugly  women  require  no  directions  for 
being  courted,  because  they  take  the  whole  af&ir  out  of 
our  hands.  They  make  up  for  the  want  of  personal  at- 
traction by  a  certain  forwardness  of  manner  which  occa* 
sionally  gains  them  so-called  lovers,  but  seldom  husbands. 
These  people  can  only  be  hinted  at ;  they  may  not  be  de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER  X. 
On  ilte  Art  of  Making  the  Romantic, 

The  pleasing  possessor  of  "  mind,"  "  soul,*"  "  intense 
sensibility,"  "  exquisite  sentiment,"  "  soaring  imagination," 
forms  (provided  she  have  a  few  thousands  a  year  to  tempt 
the  undertaking)  a  fit  and  facile  subject  for  the  arts  of 
courtship. 

Romantic  women  are  as  susceptible  of  conquest  as  ugly 
ones  are  difficult  to  be  won.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  nobody  is  so  easy  to  de- 
ceive as  an  habitual  deceiver;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of 
sentimental  women's  lives  to  persuade  the  world  that  they 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  sex — so  they  are 
peculiarly  open  to  the  same  kind  of  deception  when  prac- 
tised upon  themselves  by  male  admirers.  Now,  although 
a  man  cannot  become  at  will  a  gentleman,  a  wit,  a  scholar, 
or  a  lord,  yet  he  is  able  on  the  shortest  notice  to  get  up  a 
set  of  superfine  feelings — to  be  continually  rapt  in  the 
delicious  mysteries  of  romance — to  ape  all  the  tender  sen- 
sibilities of  genius !  Let  him  only  wear  dark  clothes,  a 
rueful  countenance,  an  eye-glass,  a  tuft,  and  his  hair  un- 
conscionably long — let  him  speak  seldom,  and  when  he 
does,  witli  the  most  guarded  caution,  that  he  utter  nothing 
but  extravagant  nonsense — let  him  be  subject  to  fits  of 
abstraction,  and  never  answer  a  question  till  he  is  aroused 
from  his  absorbing  reflections  by  its  third  repetition — ^let 
him  always  express  an  indignant  contempt  for  his  species^ 
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and  an  utter  aversion  to  company — nevertheless,  let  hum 
on  DO  account  miss  an  opportunity  of  being  dragged  into 
society,  that  his  love  of  solitude  may  not  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel :  let  him  implicidy  follow  all  these  instructions, 
and  however  unpromising  his  suit,  we  can  assure  the 
romantic  lover  thus  manufactured — whether  a  boatswain, 
a  city  alderman,  a  puisne  judge,  or  a  broad  comedian — 
that  he  shall  not  sigh  gratis. 

Take  an  example.  Letitia  Leonora  Lurliety,  though  sus- 
pected of  having  seen  thirty-five  summers,  still  wears  long 
ringlets — and  they  match  her  own  hair  to  a  miracle.  She 
quotes  Byron  in  common  conversation,  and  knows  all  the 
amorous  poets  by  heart  For  half  the  year  she  buries  her 
sorrows  in  a  secluded  cottage  in  Derbyshire,  and  shares 
them  with  all  those  neighbours  who  keep  footmen  and 
give  parties.  But  during  ^'  the  season"  she  weeps  in  Lon- 
don, and  spends  a  competency  in  laced  cambric  handker- 
chiefs, that  her  tears  may  be  dried  with  becoming  effect 
She  is  always  the  victim  of  some  soul-subduing  grief — 
some  inconsolable  bereavement;  a  pet  parrot,  who  was  so 
tractable,  so  affectionate,  has  been  maliciously  poisoned — 
her  lap-dog,  true  to  his  King  Charleses  breed,  has  been 
inconstant,  straying  from  her  caresses  by  the  enticements 
of  a  dog-stealer.  Yes,  she  is  bom  to  sorrow — to  disap- 
pointment— ^she  never  had  a  friend,  one  she  believed  to  be 
a  true,  sincere,  a  faithful  friend,  but  who  proved  false — 
she  never  had  a  canary  that  did  not  fly  away;  she  ^  never 
knew  a  young  gazelle,''  &c. ;  in  short,  bereft  of  all  that 
makes  existence  tolerable,  she  has  nothing  left  but  to 
mourn,  to  sicken  and — to  die. 

Merrily  were  Payne's  first  set  progressing  to  the  jolly 
tunes  of  the  Polichinelle  quadrilles,  whilst  Leonora  poured 
*bese  sentiments  into  the  ears  of  Captain  Compton  Kitefly, 
of  the  Royal  Foyaisian  Hangers.  It  is  astonishing  how 
readily  he  responded  to  her  feelings.  The  chord  of  sym* 
pathy  was  struck.  He  too  had  lived  a  life  of  blasted 
hopes,  of  terrific  disappointments,  of  bitter  woes!  and  how 
delightful  was  it  to  encounter  one  (and,  upon  his  honour, 
she  was  tlie  only  one  he  had  ever  met  with)  who  could 
appreciate  his  sentiments — one  so  singularly  refined,  so 
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OTerpoweringly  congenud — ^inspired  with  feelings  so  ft] 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  world's  vulgar  crowd. 
Ue  pressed  her  hand  :  she  heaved  a  sigh,  and  agreed  thai 
it  was  very  delightful. 

They  parted.  Kitefly  had  previously  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  every  particular  concerning  the  lady,  even  to  the 
probable  amount  of  her  income.  Acting  upon  his  know- 
ledge of  her  character,  he  put  the  following  advertisement 
into  the  Times  newspaper : 

^'  To  L.  L.  L.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  lady  (whose  initials  are  as  above)  at  a 
ball  in  £^ton-square  last  evening,  is  earnestly  solicilous  of 
another  interview.  Family  reasons  demand  the  closest 
secrecy.  A  reply  kindly  vouchsafed  and  confidentially 
addressed  to  CapL  G.  K.,  at  the  Post-office  in  Queen  Anne 
street,  will  be  deemed  an  inestimable  favour." 

Having  secured  a  paper  and  marked  the  advertisement, 
the  Captain  sent  it  to  Miss  Lurliety,  in  an  envelope  mark- 
ed ^  most  private."  The  necessity  for  secrecy  existing  in 
the  fact  of  the  lady  being  entirely  her  own  mistress,  with 
no  one  to  control  her  inclinations,  and  living  at  a  boarding- 
house,  where  it  is  not  usual  for  one  inmate  to  open  an- 
other's letters.  To  ordinary,  common-place  people,  a  note 
sent  per  post  would  have  answered  as  well,  but  not  to 
Letitia.  She  read  the  announcement  with  rapture,  and 
answered  it  immediately. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  to  Kensington  Gardens 
there  is  a  retired  and  thickly-wooded  grove.  There,  at 
the  latest  hour  prescribed  for  the  entrance  of  visiters,  did 
Kitefiy  and  Letitia  appoint  to  meet  The  pathetics  in  one 
of  the  arbours,  when  they  did  encounter,  were  intense  and 
overwhelming.  The  Captain  declared  his  passion  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  He  was  in  despair ;  for,  even  if  accept- 
ed, a  cruel,  relentless  parent  had  for  years  endeavoured  to 
force  his  inclinations  towards  a  cousin  whom  he  detested, 
with  fourteen  thousand  a  year!  But  now  he  had  found 
one  whose  mind  ran,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  gushing  con- 
fluence of  congenial  sentiment — one,  the  pulses  of  whoso 
soul  beat  in  unison  with  the  throes  of  his  own.  No  power 
on  earth  should  constrain  him  into  a  marriage  with  a 
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beautiful  girl  he  could  not  love — should  force  him  into  the 
possession  of  a  magnificent  estate  and  enormous  rent-roll ! 

Here  he  dropped  on  his  knee — slapped  his  forehead 
with  audible  force  with  one  hand,  and  grasped  the  lady's 
with  the  other.  She  sobbed — the  rest  of  the  interview 
cannot  be  recorded ;  it  consisted  entirely  of  tears. 

Again  they  met !  It  was  at  a  soiree  dansarUe.  They 
were  on  no  account  to  speak,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspi* 
cion-,  but  as  the  Captain  handed  Letitia  down  to  supper 
he  pressed  her  hand  lovingly,  and  left  in  it  a  small  note. 
She,  moving  her  eyes  from  side  to  side  with  great  rapidity, 
as  if  in  the  last  stage  of  dread  that  any  one  should  observe 
her — ^placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

It  was  midnight !  The  moon  had  filled  her  horns  with 
most  vivid  lustre ;  the  stars  beamed  their  brightest  radiance 
upon  the  left-hand  side  of  Lower  Brook  street — when  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  stopped  at  the  comer.  The  door  of 
No.  99  opened,  and  a  figure  wrapped  in  the  ample  folds 
of  a  travelling  cloak  emerged  stealthily  from  the  house. 
That  was  met  by  a  man  who  had  a  moment  before  alighted 
from  the  carriage.  With  strong  but  tender  grasp  he  half 
forced,  half  carried  the  lady  into  the  chaise,  which  drove 
ofi^at  a  rapid  rate  up  Bond  street,  in  the  direction  of  Gretna 
Green. 

The  next  morning,  Captain  Kitefly  made  Letitia  his  bride 
at  Barnet  church;  for  the  post-horses  were  all  let,  and 
they  could  get  no  nearer  to  Gretna.  During  a  honey- 
moon of  two  days  they  mingled  their  imaginary  sorrows- 
till  they  were  overtaken  by  real  ones.  Letitia  found,  on 
nearer  acquaintance,  that  she  had  married  a  scamp;  and 
Kitefly  discovered  that  his  wife's  fortune  was  hardly  sufli- 
cient  to  keep  him  in  whips  and  gloves. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Concerning  Coquettes, 

A  COQUETTE  is  a  graduate  in  the  science  of  flirtatiqp, 
who  has  taken  every  degree  from  her  alma  mater — who  is 
so  good  a  mistress  of  arts  that  she  no  longer  needs  a  tutor, 
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and  is  competent  to  manage  her  own  af&irs  without  the 
aid  of  a  chaperon.  Being,  according  to  Ben  D'lsraeli,  a 
"  Psycological  curiosity,"  she  undergoes  two  changes  be- 
fore arriving  at  maturity : — From  the  insect  of  the  school- 
period  she  becomes  the  chrysalis  of  the  ball-room,  whence 
she  emerges  from  beneath  the  wing  of  her  chaperon  to 
flutter  forth  the  full-grown  butterfly,  or  coquette. 

A  finished  coquette  is  pretty,  intellectual,  and  very  fond 
of  waltzing.  She  can,  at  a  moment's  notice,  be  intensely 
agreeable,  or  quietly  repellant ;  she  can  smile  with  one  side 
of  her  face  upon  a  new  conquest,  and  frown  with  the  other 
upon  his  waning  rival.  She  has  a  scale  of  attractions  by 
which  she  measures  her  deportment  towards  diflerent  in- 
dividuals. To  a  younger  son,  with  small  prospects,  she  is 
reserved  and  formal ;  to  a  captain  of  infantry,  polite ;  to  a 
ditto  in  the  guards,  condescending.  She  is  afSible  to  the 
heir-presumptive  of  a  rich  title ;  aflectionate  and  confiding 
to  the  heir-apparent ;  but  to  the  title  itself  perfectly  be- 
witching ?  She  will  walk  a  quadrille  with  a  county  member, 
but  will  not,  if  possible,  waltz  with  any  thing  under  a  peer. 
She  can  be  spirituelle  to  a  wit,  grave  to  a  parson,  and  poet- 
ical to  a  minor.  She  knows  instinctively  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  to  commence  a  flirtation  ;  and — ^having  no  pas- 
sion, no  feelings — can  adroitly  break  ofi'an  ineligible  one, 
even  if  the  wedding  liveries  have  been  ordered. 

To  play  off"  her  arts  with  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
fidence— of  carelessness  about  the  result — of  that  seeming 
indiflference  to  success  which  is  the  main  element  of  suc- 
cess, the  first  duty  of  the  coquette  is  to  provide  herself 
with  a  stock-lover — one  who  is  so  devotedly  hers,  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  him  even  if  all  else  should  fail. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Couple  saw 
her  protegee  excellently  provided  in  this  respect,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Charles  Simper,  that  she  withdrew  her  valua- 
ble advice  and  services  from  Miss  Rose  Robinson.  With 
the  pride  of  a  professor,  who  sees  his  pupil  rise  to  celebrity 
and  honour  in  his  peculiar  branch  of  learning,  did  the  de- 
lighted chaperon  point  to  her  scholar  as  a  perfect  coquette. 

"  A  large  party  of  fashionables,"  observed  the  Morning 
Post  of  a  recent  date,  '^  are  assembled  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
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Fallover,  Fallover  Park,  Stafibrdshire.  The  young  eail 
seems  determined  to  emulate  the  hospitable  liberality  of 
bis  ancestors,  for  the  following  long  list  of  distinguished 
fashionables  are  at  present  his  guests.''  The  names  of 
Miss  Robinson,  Sir  Charles  Simper,  and  P.  Pleinpurse,  Esq. 
concluded  the  catalogue. 

It  was  here  that  Rose  evinced  herself  a  perfect  mistress 
of  her  art.  She  had  already  nearly  ^'  entangled''  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  England — ^a  dandy  and  dilettante ; 
but  her  success  in  that  quarter  being  doubtful,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  person  so  inordinately  vain 
as  Mr.  Pleinpurse,  she,  with  a  laudable  ambition,  now  as- 
pired to  her  host  Lord  Fallover  was  a  fox-hunter  and 
hncy  farmer,  who  cursed  the  opera,  and  comprehensively 
criticised  the  whole  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  bore ;  and  her  ad- 
dress, in  sympathizing  with  the  opposite  tastes  of  these 
antipodes,  won  the  admiration  of  some  of  her  fellow- 
guests,  and  the  envy,  of  others.  She  spent  her  mornings 
in  admiring  Fallover's  beagles,  his  patent  ploughs,  his  enor- 
mous turnips,  his  obese  oxen.  She  learnt  all  the  good 
points  of  a  horse,  and  praised  his  favourite  hunters,  as  if 
she  had  graduated  amongst  ^^  Scott's  lot,"  and  finished  her 
training  at  Tattersall's.  She  took  the  box-seat  beside  him 
when  he  drove  his  four-in-hand,  and  attended  every  "  meet" 
in  a  red  riding-habit. 

Thus,  all  the  morning  she  was  Fallover's  Diana ;  but 
ill  the  evening  she  became  Pleinpurse's  Euterpe.  Then  it 
was  she  melted  her  mellow  tones  into  love  songs,  or 
raised  her  voice  in  the  very  heroic  duetts  of  Donizetti. 
Then  she  was  eloquent  upon  the  soiio  voce  of  Frezzolini, 
the  aplomb  of  Lablache,  the  tremulando  of  Rubini.  In  the 
evening  there  was  nothing  she  adored  so  much  as  music  \ 
in  the  morning  brindle  oxen  were  her  passion;  but  just 
before  dinner — when  there  was  nobody  else  to  flirt  with 
— it  was  the  society  of  Sir  Charles  Simper  which  she  de- 
clared was  so  delightful. 

The  party  was  rapidly  breaking  up — her  mamma  was  on 
the  eve  of  returning — yet  the  Earl  had  not  proposed.  One 
last  chance  was  given  him ; — ^he  had  bought  a  new  horse, 
which  was  to  be  tried  in  the  tilbury,  and  Miss  RobinsoD 
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obtained  the  other  seat  in  a  drive  round  the  Park.  Fallover 
was  by  no  means  a  loquacious  man,  and  the  lady  made 
desperate  efibrts  to  draw  him  out  by  her  own  remarks : — 
"  What  a  beautiful  country ! — a  paradise !  Thrice  happy 
must  be  his  lot  to  possess  so  charming  an  estate."  And 
then,  "A  country  life — ^how  perfect  a  millennium — how 
&r  more  attractive  than  the  dissipations  of  London !"  (a 
heart-breaking  sigh  accompanied  the  exclamation.)  Lord 
Fallover  assented  to  all  she  said,  and  pulled  up  at  an  ele- 
gant farm-house.  With  many  apologies  he  borrowed  a 
groom  to  drive  her  back  to  the  Hall — ^^  He  had  business 
with  his  tenant,  Mr.  Acres." 

Rose  remembered  that  this  identical  tenant  had  a  lovely 
daughter,  and  determined  to  dine  in  London  that  day. 
Pleinpurse  had  offered  her  mamma  and  her  seats  in  his  car- 
riage— (the  servants  could  go  to  town  in  Simper's) — and 
on  arriving  at  the  Hall  the  oSer  was  accepted. 

That  journey  did  wonders  with  Pleinpurse ;  and  a  week 
afler  the  afiair  was  arranged,  all  but  giving  a  handsome 
eange  to  Simper.  Rose  would  not,  however,  do  so  till 
the  settlements  had  been  actually  signed ;  for  no  coquette 
is  justified  in  turning  off  a  lover  till  his  chance  is  hopeless. 
The  Earl  had  married  the  farmer's  daughter,  to  the  utter 
disgust  of  every  chaperon  and  coquette  of  his  acquaintance. 

Leaving  Miss  Robinson  for  the  present,  let  us  remark, 
that  whilst  the  accomplished  coquette  wins  our  astonish- 
ment by  the  excess  of  her  ingenuity,  her  perfect  nerve  on 
occasions  of  the  most  startling  emharras^  and  her  Protean 
changes  of  demeanour, — the  clumsy  mal-adroU  flirt,  who 
possesses  all  the  desires  without  any  of  the  arts  of  co- 
quetry, excites  that  which  would  come  very  near  to  con- 
tempt, if  so  strong  a  word  can  be  justly  applied  to  any  of 
the  "  angels  of  life." 

.  Inferior'kinds  of  coquettes  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  in- 
^rior  classes  of  society.  They  are  known  at  a  glance — 
they  wear  very  low  dresses  and  large  quantities  of  jewel- 
lery. They  smell  strongly  of  Rowland's  Kalydor,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  suspicion  of  pomatum. 
They  talk  a  vast  deal,  and  frequently  laugh  in  spite  of  their 
teeth.    To  their  admirers  they  are  guilty  either  of  the  most 
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lavish  fondness  or  the  most  unpardonable  rudeness.  They^ 
make  any  engagement  that  is  offered,  and  break  it  with- 
out the  smallest  compunction.  Flattery  is  their  food, 
caprice  their  rule  of  conduct.  In  a  word,  as  the  proficient 
coquette  is  the  elegant,  beautifully-tinted  butterfly,  so  the 
ill-bred  flirt  is  the  mere  moth.  The  former  ends  her  ex-» 
istence  as  a  chaperon — the  latter  as  something  worse ;  for 
coquetry  hovers  so  near  the  extremest  edge  of  virtue's 
limits,  that  without  the  vigilant  exercise  of  the  finest  art^ 
the  boundary  is  sure  to  be  overstepped. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Respecting  Widows. 

"  It  may  be  a  weakness,  my  patient  Priscilla,  but  I  con- 
fess it ;  I  have  a  passion  for  widows." 

"  For  widows  ?"  replies  my  maiden  Mentor,  rising  sud- 
denly in  her  chair — ^  Are  they  not  for  the  most  part 
designing,  sophisticated  ?  Have  not  their  connubial  expe- 
riences robbed  them  of  that  simplicity  which  is  so  charm- 
ing in  women  ?  Moreover,  are  they  not  (what  I  believe 
to  be  an  unpardonable  sin  in  the  estimation  of  your  sex) 
are  they  not  generally  old  ?" 

"  Convict  on  all  counts,  I  confess.  But  then,  their  de- 
signs are  carried  out  with  such  spirit  and  dexterity — their 
sophistication  so  frequently  amounts  to  the  art  which  con- 
ceals art,  as  to  seem  like  the  most  ingenuous  simplicity; 
their  manners  are  unembarrassed — their  conversation  free 
from  reserve — " 

"  Perfecdy,"  interrupts  Priscilla,  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height. 

'*  Their  caprices  are  few.  They  do  not  oflen  say  *  No* 
Wixfctt-altey\jpean  *  Yes.'  They  are  the  easiest"  to  please, 
the  least  eiwiclfog,  the  most  grateful  for  any  stray  atten* 
tions  which  majr^  vouchsafed  to  them.  Above  all,  they 
have  an  enchanting  -^abit  of  meeting  one  half  way — najj 
of  occasionally  advan^g  the  first  half." 
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Show  me  a  more  agreeable  person  than  a  young  widow ! 
Address  her — she  listens  smilingly,  replies  Irankly ;  solicit 
her  to  waltz — her  negative  or  affirmative  is  so  uttered  as 
to  convince  you  she  fully  means  what  she  says,  and  tliat 
you  need  not  bother  yourself  to  ask  her  twice.  There  is 
a  cordiality  in  her  manner  which  immediately  puts  you 
on  the  footing  of  friendship,  be  you  ever  so  great  a  stran- 
ger. How  courteously  she  would  "rather  not"  accom- 
pany you  alone  to  the  opera.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  willingly  she  receives  your  morning  call ;  with  wliat 
charming  self-possession  does  she  prevent  all  interruption 
by  replying  to  the  announced  visitation  of  a  Frank  Ken- 
nedy or  a  Simper  that  she  is  not  at  home.  With  what 
pleasing  promptitude  does  she  put  you  out  of  your  misery 
at  that  agony  point,  the  point  of  declaration !  Unlike  the 
simpering  spinster,  she  does  not  waver,  or  hover  about  the 
edge  of  your  hopes  to  sharpen  them  up — to  nurture  them 
till  full-blown,  and  then  scatter  them  to  the  winds.  She 
hath  no  mamma  to  consult — ^no  time  to  take  for  considera- 
tion ;  her  negative  is  irretrievable  perdition,  her  affirmative 
means  marriage;  but  if  it  have  an  alloy,  it  is  her  careful 
solicitude  that  all  the  substantial  happiness  be  settled  on 
herself. 

Going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  old  widows,  we  find 
they  are  never  courted  unless  by  men  in  the  last  stage  of 
destitution.  If  rich,  they  are  generally  so  pestered  by 
their  relations,  that  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  unen- 
durable disagreeableness,  and  suddenly  get  married  out  of 
spite.  Some  will,  however,  stand  a  very  tough  courtship; 
and  I  knew  an  old  widow  who  was  so  long  making  up 
her  mind,  that  having  at  last  named  the  happy  day,  when 
it  arrived,  her  legatees  were  busily  reading  her  will. 

ITie  widow  who  has  received  some  unpleasant  indica- 
tions that  she  is  getting  passee — that  her  second,  or  per- 
adventure  third,  chance  grows  remote-r-is,  1  must  own,  a 
far  less  agreeable  personage  than  the-  young  w^dow.  She 
becometh  curious  in  cosmetics,  and  leaveth  oil*  caps.  She 
patronizes  dentists,  and  gets  mightily  particular  about  the 
fitting  of  her  corsages.  She  sendeth  her  eldest  <.hi]drea 
to  remote  schools ;  and,  if  allowed  to  return  for  the  hoU« 
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days,  they  are  found  to  be  wonderful  children  of  iheh  age; 
for  from  it  a  year  or  two  is  deducted.  In  her  efforts  to  appeai 
younger  than  she  is,  the  middle-aged  widow  ^ries  to  seem 
always  gay,  and  never  owns  to  being  tired  with  dancing, 
even  when  fainting  with  fatigue.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  hus* 
band,  under  all  manner  of  difficulties,  she  is  iiidefatigable. 

She  visits  all  the  watering-places  during  the  autumn, 
and  removes  from  boarding-house  to  boarding-house,  till 
she  can  succeed  in  establwhing  an  eligible  flirtation.— 
Apropos  of  boaniing-houses,  the  way  in  which  my^reve- 
»od  friend,  George  Gingerly,  got  married,  affords  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Though  Gingerly  took  a  double  first  at  Oxford,  could 
read  Ovid  and  Anacreon  in  the  original  as  readily  as  I  can 
divine  the  thoughts  of  the  fascinating  Florence,  by  looking 
into  her  eyes-^yet  he  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  love-making.  He  never  took  but  one 
lesson,  and  that  finished  him. 

It  was  at  a  Brighton  boarding-house.  The  *' party" 
consisted  of  the  invariable  complement  of  superannuated 
India  and  naval  officers,  male  and  female  idlers,  and  that 
eternal  old  maid,  the  (very)  distant  relative  of  some  lord, 
who  is  to  be  found  in  every  similar  establishment  along 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

My  clerical  friend  had  temporarily  absented  himself  from 
his  living  to  improve  his  health— or,  as  an  intolerable 
punster  amongst  us  would  have  it,  had  left  one  cure  to 
effect  another.  He  was  a  timid,  retiring  man,  possessing 
all  the  gravity  of  his  calling,  and  considerably  more  than 
usually  appertains  to  his  age;  which  was  under  thirty. 
He  had  not  been  a  day  in  the  house  before  his  doom  was 
fixed.  Fortune — or,  more  properly,  Mrs.  Belsize — ^marked 
him  for  her  own !  She  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner,  and  did 
her  utmost  to  draw  him  out.  Vain  attempt!  His  replies 
were  monosyllabic. 

Nothing  daunted,  she  challenged  him  in  the  evening  to 
chess ;  but  he  would  be  betrayed  into  no  greater  loquacity 
than  now  and  then  saying — '^  Check."  The  day  after,  she 
contrived  to  possess  herself  of  his  arm  during  a  promenade 
OD  the  pier;  an  another  occasion  she  got  him  teUri^U 
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iato  her  carriage  for  a  drive.  She  toould  be  his  partner  at 
whiet  whenever  he  played,  and  was  always  outrageously 
solicitous  about  the  progress  of  his  convalescence. 

Though  Mrs.  Belsize  made  herself  so  intensely  agree- 
able,  was  what  is  called  a  "  fine  woman,"  (certainly  not 
more  than  forty,)  and  became  her  age  bloomingly;  yet 
the  young  clergyman  shrunk  from  her  ordinary  civilities, 
and  positively  winced  at  her  more  glaring  attentions.  Any 
body  but  so  thoroughly  persevering,  so  helplessly  middle-* 
aged  a  widow,  would  have  despaired.    Not  so  Mrs.  Belsize. 

On  the  fatal  evening  Gingerly  was  entrapped  into  a  saun« 
ter  on  the  esplanade,  Mrs.  Belsize  was  at  first  unusually 
taciturn  and  thoughtful.  At  the  explosion  of  each  sigh,  he 
imagined  a  slight  pressure  on  the  arm  now  locked  hi  hers. 
At  last  the  lady  observed,  in  a  subdued  apologetic  tone,  ^'  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  Gingerly,  but  1  cannot  help 
remarking  that  your  conduct  has  been  somewhat  im- 
prudent." 

Gingerly's  &ce  indicated  the  maximum  of  surprise  he 
was  capable  of  expressing.  He,  the  quiet,  the  shrinking, 
the  meek — he,  guilty  of  an  act  of  imprudence!  "The 
woman  must  be  mad !"  was  his  inward  ejaculation. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  offended,  my  dear  sir,"  she 
continued,  "  but  some  acknowledgment  is  really  due  from 
me  for  the  marked,  unmerited,  I  may  add,  the  almost  pas- 
sionate preference  which,  since  we  first  met,  you  have  been 
pleased  to " 

Gingerly  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  almost 
trembled,  but  managed  to  stammer  out,  "  I  really  am  quite 
unconscious  — — ." 

"  True ;  it  is  the  delicacy  of  your  attentions,  so  happily 
combined  with  extreme  fervour,  which  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess has  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  me. 

"  I  can  only  repeat  my  entire  innocence  of — ^" 

"  Of  that  I  am  fully  assured :  the  intercourse  we  have 
had — slight  a?  it  has  been — convinces  me  that  none  but 
the  purest,  the  most  honourable  motives  influence  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gingerly.  Indeed,  so  fully  do  I  appreciate 
the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  that  nothing  but 
an  inadequate  fortune — in  short,  Mr.  Gingerly,  I  think  it 
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right  to  tell  you  that !  have  barely  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
at  my  own  disposal.  To  be  sure  the  rectory  of  Bleak- 
more-eum-Furze  is  partly  in  my  gift,  the  present  incum- 
bent being  in  his  seventy-second  year. — Ah,  here  we  are, 
at  home  I  declare — how  very  swiftly  the  time  has  flown !" 

Without  the  chance  of  a  reply,  Gingerly  was  left  to  his 
fate  in  the  drawing-room.  He  retired  early  to  bed,  his 
thoughts  turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  never  from  that 
night  flowed  they  out  of  it,  for  before  Christmas  Mrs.  Bel- 
size  was  Mrs.  Gingerly,  and  her  husband  rector  of  Bleak- 
more-  c  um-Furze. 

"  You  astonish  me !"  exclaims  Priscilla,  vainly  striving 
to  conceal  her  indignation.  "  And  could  the  smallest  hap- 
piness result  from  so  indecorous  a  courtship  ?" 

"All  I  believe,  that  was  anticipated.  The  rector — 
whose  property  nearly  equalled  his  wife's — never  preaches 
after  dinner,  but  is  exceedingly  strict  in  his  attendance  a\ 
the  sea-side  throughout  the  autumn.  In  the  winter  he 
does  duty  in  person,  and  Mrs.  G.  is  a  great  getter  up  of 
balls  and  fancy  bazaars  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  infant 
school  and  the  '  ladies  society  for  the  distribution  of  cate- 
chisms and  coals  during  the  winter  months.' " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
On  Courting  hy  Mvertisement. 

"Tea  or  coffee  this  morning ?"  inquires  the  solicitous 
Priscilla. 

"  Neither,  just  now ;  as  I  am  reading  the  Morning  Post 
I  imbibe  the  necessary  inspiration  from  milk  and  water.  You 
can  order  strong  coffee  with  the  Times.'^^ 

The  elderly  gentlewoman  took  up  her  own  peculiar  print, 
the  Herald.  While  placidly  pemsing  its  pages,  her  equa- 
nimity was  suddenly  disturbed :  that  calm  countenance 
slowly  wound  itself  up  into  an  expression  of  contempt;  that 
mild  grey  eyp  flashed  forth  a  beam  of  indignation ;  that 
rigid  frame  was  agitated  like  unto  the  seething  and  boiling 
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of  the  urn  upon  the  table.  In  my  alann  at  so  ttnusnal 
an  ebullition  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  looker'i 
for  the  Preston  salts. 

^  I  blush  for  my  sex !"  exclaimed  the  disturbed  damsel. 
^'  Miss  Robinson  really  possesses  no  principle  of  honour — 
Let  me  read  you  this  paragraph : — 

^'  h  is  whispered  in  the  fashionable  circles  that  a  certain 
young  Viscount,  lately  returned  from  his  travels,  is  about  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Miss  R.  The  match,  it  is  rumoured,  will  be  purely  one  of 
affection ;  for  the  lady  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  a 
certain  rich  commoner  weU  known  in  the  musical  circles : 
the  fascinating  fiancie  having  herself  broken  off  the 
negotiation  to  favour  the  suit  of  the  handsome  Viscount 
L— ."' 

^  Pray  do  not  allow  a  mere  nuUrimonial  advertisement 
(for  it  is  nothing  more)  to  ruffle  you,"  1  said,  soothingly : 
^'  the  truth  is,  Lord  Lispen  would  be  a  better  match  for 
Miss  Robinson  than  Pleinpurse — and  you  must  not  be  hard 
upon  the  coquette,  and  Mrs.  Couple,  the  chaperon,  for 
exercising  their  vocation  by  publishing  the  paragraph." 

"TAcy  publish  it!" 

^^  Even  so :  its  intention  is  to  apprise  Lispen  that  Roi^'s 
hand  is,  if  he  pleases,  within  his  grasp.  The  whole  thing 
will  be  contradicted  to-morrow  by  the  parties  themselves 
— but  what  of  that?  the  end  will  have  been  answered: 
Lispen's  connubial  pulse  will  have  been  felt,  his  symptoms 
developed." 

^  But  are  all  the  similar  announcements  one  daily  sees, 
mere  matrimonial  advertbements  ?" 

^^  Nearly  so.  They  are  called,  in  political  parlance, 
^feelers' — they  suggest  to  the  parties  intended  to  be  trapped 
what,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  have  never  entered  their 
brains ;  and  thus  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  torch 
of  Hjrmen  to  be  lighted  by  newspaper  paragraphs." 

Not  only  these,  but  other  announcements  of  a  less  sus- 
picious appearance,  are  rank  advertisements  for  connubial 
bliss.     When  you  see  it  stated  that  at  Lady  So-and-so's 

forthcoming  ball  the  beautiful  Miss is  to  come  out, 

the  information  is  addressed  to  all  eligible  bachelors — ^iustas 
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the  possessor  of  a  valuable  picture  inTites  the  inspection  of 
connoisseuF6,that  whoever  can  afford  the  price  may  take  il 
off  his  hands.  Widowers  who  advertise  for  housekeepers 
^  with  a  small  independence,  as  no  salary  will  be  given," 
hope  the  answerers  may  be  comely.  Widows,  per  contra^ 
^  wishing  to  superintend  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a 
widower,"  look  as  anxiously  for  the  replies  as  a  bride  for 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  Small  annuitants,  who  in- 
sert amongst  newspaper  ^^  Wants"  a  desire  for  ^^  board  and 
lodging,  in  a  family  where  there  is  cheerful  society,"  pray 
that  the  required  cheerfulness  may  be  contributed  by  some 
marriage^eeker  in  good  circumstances.  This  list  might  be 
muitiplied~-*but  those  courageous  advertisers  who  boldly 
head  their  literary  wife-traps  ^  Matrimony,"  deserve  speedy 
attention. 

The  columns  of  the  Sunday  TYmes,  and  now  and  then 
of  the  Herald^  may  be  considered  as  refuges  for  the  destitute 
-^par  example  :  when  a  man  has  laid  his  ^  hand,  heart, 
and  fortune"  at  the  feet  of  every  woman  of  his  acquaintance, 
and — ^to  speak  metaphorically — ^the  foot  of  each  fair  hath 
been  used  to  kick  him  out  of  all  hope,  he  seeks  his  revenge 
in  the  second  column  of  the  Sunday  Times^  and  advertises 
for  rivals  to  all  who  have  spumed  him : — when  a  spend- 
thrift has  outrun  his  last  sovereign  in  a  race  after  pleasure, 
and  is  finally  forced  into  Her  Majesty's  bench  to'rest  him- 
self, he  advertises  for  a  rich  wife  and  ^^  the  quiet  happiness 
of  the  wedded  state"  as  the  means  of  beginning  a  new 
career  of  dissipation. 

To  this  pass,  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  quondam  friend 
Kennedy  (for  of  course  all  his  acquaintance  have  cut  him 
now  he  is  ^  done  up,"  and  J  don't  like  to  be  singular,)  has 
at  length  come.  All  went  on  prosperously  enough  wiA 
Miss  Boulder,  till  she  set  her  lawyers  to  work  to  look  into 
tlie  proposer's  property.  Their  return  being  like  that  of  a 
useless  writ  oi  fi-fa — ^  nulla  bona^^^  Kenn^y  got  bowed 
out  one  fine  morning  without  the  smallest  remorse  or  miti- 
gation of  the  poetess'  irony — ^your  Bas-bleus  who  so  fre- 
quently assert  the  despicability  of  the  "world's  gauds"  being 
always  scrupulously  particular  about  money  matters. 

A  matrimonial  advertisement,  therefore,  issuing  from  the 
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King's  Beach  and  the  fertile  brain  of  a  desi^er  thereoij 
hight  Frank  Kennedy,  was  recently  published  in  the  Herald, 

The  answers  were  numerous,  and  the  advertiser  is  now 
pendulating  between  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors,  and  two  thousand  a-year  with  a  grocer's  widow 
old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother. 

A  glance  at  matrimonial  advertisements  in  the  past  tense 
— under  the  head  "  married^' — ^afibrds  the  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  Priscilla  has  just  read  to  me  an  announce- 
ment of  the  union  of  Pelham  Plummer,  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  Esquire,  to  Miss  Maria  Murray,  at  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Very  Reverend  the  (rural)  Dean 
of  Chitterling's,  fourth  cousin  to  the  happy  bridegroom. 
In  a  corner  of  another  paper  I  perceive,  in  very  small  print, 
that  poor  Rose  Robinson's  coquetry  has  received  its  death- 
blow.  She  has,  it  seems,  lost  not  only  the  rich  Viscounti 
but  the  richer  commoner,  and  is  obliged  to  put  up  with 
Simper  after  all.  They  were  married  last  Thursday  at 
St.  Jude's,  Brighton 


The  boxes  of  my  departing  Priscilla  are  in  the  hall,  the 
carriage  is  at  the  door ;  .my  groom  is  handing  the  post-boy 
a  parting  dram,  the  housemaid  is  weeping  in  the  arms  of 
my  visiter's  femme  de  chambre.  The  keys  of  office  tremble 
in  the  hands  of  my  housekeeper  as  she  receives  them  from 
her  beloved  usurper.  A  moisture  rises  to  my  own  eyes 
as  my  friend,  counsellor,  and  guide  in  the  art  of  courtship 
takes  my  hand  to  mount  the  steps  of  her  pilentum.  With 
graceful  dignity  she  orders  her  maid  into  the  rumble,  and 
waves  me  a  courteous  adieu.  The  wheels  revolve  their 
gritty  way  along  the  avenue ;  the  sounds  gradually  fade  in 
the  distance — and  I  am  alone ! 

Yes,  lovely  readers,  in  me  you  may  now  behold  a  lone, 
forlorn,  solitary  bachelor — reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
of  unate  despair.  Look,  therefore,  with  an  eye  of  pity  into 
the  journals  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably soon  see  an  advertisement  worded  somewhat  after 
the  following  fashion : 

Matrimony. — A  gentleman  not  very  considerably  over 
thirty,  who  has  lately  withdrawn  himself  from  society  to 
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execute  an  important  work  on  an  abstnise  social  science  is 
forced  into  this  medium  of  seeking  the  hand  of  some  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  young  lady  to  whom  fortune  is 
DO  object)  and  who  may  have  her  own  (should  it  be  con- 
siderable), settled  on  herself.  Provided  she  have  no  taste 
for  flirting,  can  sing  and  play  tolerably,  is  able  to  waltz  in 
the  style  of  the  Germans,  becomes  her  age  atsix-and-twenty, 
(no  one  a  day  older  need  apply),  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  wishes  and  caprices  to  the  whims  of  the  advertiser — 
she  may  depend  upon  the  strictest  secrecy,  an  immediate 
interview,  a  snug  home,  and  a  not  ill-looking  husband,  by 
applying  to  B.  B.,  Esq.,  Punch  office.  N.  B:  A  widow 
of  twenty-seven  would  not  be  objected  to.  The  most 
scrupulous  honour  may  be  relieil  on,  the  advertiser's  real, 
sole,  and  sincere  intention  being— 
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w       THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  LONDON  MEDICAL 
STUDENT- 


THE  INTRODUCTOBY   DISCOURSE. 

Wb  are  about  to  discuss  a  subject  as  critical  and  im- 
portant to  take  up  as  the  abdominal  aorta ;  for  should  we 
ctTend  the  class  we  are  about  to  portray,  there  are  fifteen 
iundred  medical  students,  arrived  this  week  in  London, 
npe  and  ready  to  avenge  themseivbs  upon  our  devoted 
(^.ranium,  which,  although  hardened  throughout  its  ligne- 
ous formation  by  many  blows,  would  not  be  proof  against 
their  united  efforts.  And  we  scarcely  know  how  or  where 
to  begin.  The  instincts  and  different  phases,  under  which 
this  interesting  race  appears,  are  so  numerous,  that  far 
from  complaining  of  the  paucity  of  materials  we  have  to 
work  upon,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  mental  suggestions, 
and  rapidly  dissolving  views,  of  the  various  classes  from 
Guy's  to  the  London  University,  from  St.  George's  to  the 
London  Hospital,  perpetually  crowding  upon  our  brains 
(if  we  have  any),  and  rendering  our  ideas  as  completely 
muddled  as  those  of  a  '^new  man"  who  has,  for  the  first 
week  of  October,  attended  every  single  lecture  in  the  day, 
from  the  commencement  of  chemistry,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  to  the  close  of  surgery,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
Lecture !  auspicious  word!  we  have  a  beginning  prompted 
by  the  mere  sound.  We  will  address  you,  medical  stu- 
dents, according  to  the  style  you  are  most  accustomed  to. 

Gentlemen,-*- Your  attention  is  to  be  this  morning  di- 
rected to  an  important  part  of  your  course  on  physiology^ 
which  ^om:  various  professors,  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturda; 
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afternoon,  will  separately  tell  you  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  so  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  explain  its 
meaning  at  present.  Magendie,  Mtiller,  Mayo,  Millengen, 
and  various  other  M's,  have  written  works  upon  physi- 
ology, affecting  the  human  race  generally ;  you  are  now 
requested  to  listen  to  the  demonstration  of  one  species  in 
particular — the  Medical  Student  of  London. 

Lay  aside  your  deeper  studies,  then,  and  turn  for  a 
while  to  our  lighter  sketches ;  forget  the  globules  of  the 
blood  in  the  contemplation  of  red  billiard  balls  ;  supplant 
the  tunica  araehnoidea  of  the  brain  by  a  gossamer  hat — 
the  rete  mucosum  of  the  skin  by  a  pea-jacket ;  the  vital 
fluid  by  a  pot  of  half-and-half.  Call  into  play  the  flexor 
muscles  of  your  arms  with  boxing-gloves  and  single-sticks ; 
examine  the  secreting  glands  in  the  shape  of  kidneys  and 
sweetbreads ;  demonstrate  other  theories  connected  with 
the  human  economy  in  an  equally  analogous  and  pleasant 
manner;  lay  aside  your  crib  Celsus  and  Steggall's  Ma- 
nual for  our  own  more  enticing  pages,  and  find  your  varir 
ous  habits  therein  reflected  upon  paper,  with  a  truth  to 
nature  only  exceeded  by  the  artificial  man  of  the  same 
material  in  the  Museum  of  King's  College.  Assume  for 
a  time  all  this  joyousness.  Punch  has  entered  as  a  pupil 
at  a  medical  school  (he  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  which),  on 
purpose  to  note  your  propensities,  and  requests  you  for  a 
short  period  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  your  own  lot.  His 
course  will  commence  next  week,  and  "  The  New  Man'* 
will  be  the  subject. 


n. 

THE  NEW  MAN. 

ExBRYOLOGY  precedes  the  treatise  on  the  perfect  ani* 
mal ;  it  is  but  right,  therefore,  that  the  new  man  should 
have  our  attention  before  the  mature  student. 

No  sooner  do  the  geese  become  asphyxiated  by  torsion 
of  their  cervical  vertebras,  in  anticipation  of  Michaelmas- 
day  ;  no  sooner  do  the  pheasants  feel  premonitory  warn- 
ings, that  sQme  chemical  combinations  between  charcQaU 
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nitre,  and  sulphur,  are  about  to  take  place,  ending  in  a 
precipitation  of  lead ;  no  sooner  do  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  teem  with  advertisements  of  the  ensuing 
courses  at  the  various  schools,  each  one  cheaper,  and 
offering  more  advantages  than  any  of  the  others;  the  large 
hospitals  vaunting  their  extended  field  of  practice,  and 
the  small  ones  ensuring  a  more  minute  and  careful  inves- 
tigation of  disease,  than  the  new  man  purchases  a  large 
trunk  and  a  hat-box,  buys  a  second-hand  copy  of  duain's 
Anatomy,  abjures  the  dispensing  of  his  master's  surgery 
in  the  country,  and  placing  himself  in  one  of  those  rattling 
boxes  denominated  by  courtesy  second-class  carriages, 
enters  on  the  career  of  a  hospital  pupil  in  his 'first  season. 

The  opening  lecture  introduces  the  new  man  to  his 
companions,  and  he  is  easily  distinguished  at  that  annual 
gatherinfif  of  pupils,  practitioners,  professors,  and  espe- 
cially old  hospital  governors,  who  do  a  good  deal  in  the 
gaiter-line,  and  applaud  the  lecturer  with  their  umbrellas, 
as  they  sit  in  the  front  row.  The  new  man  is  known  by 
his  clothes,  which  incline  to  the  prevtilent  fashion  of  the 
rural  districts  he  has  quitted ;  and  he  evinces  an  affection 
for  cloth-boots,  or  short  Wellingtons  with  double  soles, 
and  toes  shaped  like  a  toad's  mouth,  a  propensity  which 
sometimes  continues  throughout  the  career  of  his  pupil- 
age. He  likewise  takes  o^  his  hat  when  he  enters  the 
dissecting-room,  and  thinks  that  beautiful  design  is  shown 
in  the  mechanism  and  structure  of  the  human  body — an 
idea  which  gets  knocked  out  of  him  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  he  looks  upon  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
as  "  a  blessed  bore  to  get  up,  and  no  use  to  him  afler  he 
has  passed."  But  at  first  he  perpetually  carries  a  "  Dub- 
lin Dissector"  under  his  arm ;  and  whether  he  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  subject  or  no,  delights  to  keep  on  his  black 
apron,  pockets,  and  sleeves  (like  a  barber  dipped  in  a 
blacking-bottle),  the  making  of  which  his  sisters  have 
probably  superintended  in  the  country,  and  which  he 
thinks  endows  him  with  an  air  of  industry  and  importance. 

The  new  man,  at  first,  is  not  a  great  advocate  for  beer; 
but  this  dislike  may  possibly  arise  from  his  havincc  been 
compelled  to  stand  two  pots  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first 
dissection.  After  a  time,  however,  he  gives  way  to  the 
indulgence,  having  received  the  solemn  assurances  of  his 
companions  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  h* 
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health,  and  keep  him  fiom  getting  the  c<41ywobbie8  in  hk 

Eandenoodies— 4  description  of  which  obstinate  disease 
e  is  told  may  be  found  in  «'Dr.  Copland's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary," and  ••Gregory's  Practice  of  Physic,"  but  as  to 
under  what  head  the  informant  is  uncertain. 

The  first  purchase  that  a  new  man  makes  in  London 
is  a  gigantic  note-book,  a  dozen  steel  pens  on  a  card,  and 
a  screw  inkstand.  Furnished  with  these  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  study,  he  puts  down  every  thing  he  hears  during 
the  day,  both  in  the  theatre  of  the  school  and  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  besides  many  diverting  diagrams  and 
anecdotes  which  his  fellow-students  insert  for  him,  until 
at  night  he  has  a  confused  dream  that  the  air-pump  in  the 
laboratory  is  giving  a  party,  at  which  various  scalpels,  bits 
of  gums,  wax  models,  tourniquets,  and  festal  skulls,  are 
assisting  as  guests — an  eccentric  and  philosophical  vision, 
worthy  of  the  brain  from  which  it  emanates.  But  the 
new  man  is,  from  his  very  nature,  a  visionary.  His 
breast  swells  with  pride  at  the  introductory  lecture,  when 
he  hears  the  profesjor  descant  upon  the  noble  science  he 
and  his  companions  have  embarked  upon ;  the  rich  re- 
ward of  watching  the  gradual  progress  of  a  suffering  fel- 
low-creature to  convalescence,  and  the  insignificance  of 
worldly  gain  compared  with  the  pure  treasures  of  patho- 
logical knowledge;  whilst  to  the  riper  student  ail  this 
resolves  itself  into  the  truth,  that  three  draughts,  or  one 
mixture,  are  respectively  worth  four-and-sixpence  or  three 
shillings :  that  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
them  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  the  thrillinef  delight  of 
ushering  another  mortal  into  existence,  afler  being  up  all 
night,  is  considerably  increased  by  the  receipt  of  the  tin 
for  superintending  the  performance ;  t.  e.  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  after  a  short  period,  the  new 
man  will  write  a  letter  home.  The  substance  of  it  will 
be  as  follows :  and  th»  reader  is  requested  to  preserve  a 
copy,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  another  at  a 
future  period. 

••  Mt  dear  Pabsnts,— I  am  happy  to  inform  ypu  that 
my  health  is  at  present  uninjured  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hospital,  and  that  I  find  I  am  making  daily  progress  in 

my  studies.     I  have  taken  a  lodging  in (Qower 

nlace,  University-street,  Little  Britain,  or  Lant-street,  as 
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the  case  may  be,)  for  which  I  pay  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
including  shoes.  The  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  pious  old 
lady,  and  I  am  very  comfortable,  with  the  exception  that 
two  pupils  live  on  the  floor  above  me,  who  are  continually 
giving  harmonic  parties  to  their  friends,  and  I  am  some- 
times compelled  to  request  they  will  allow  me  to  conclude 
transcribing  my  lecture  notes  in  tranquillity — a  request,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  not  often  complied  with. — ^The  smoke 
from  their  pipes  fills  the  whole  house,  and  the  other  night 
they  knocked  me  up  two  hours  after  I  had  retired  to  rest, 
for  the  loan  of  the  jug  of  cold  water  from  my  washhand- 
stand,  to  make  grog  with,  and  a  *  Little  Warbler,'  if  I  had 
one,  with  the  words  of  *  The  Literary  Dustman'  in  it. 

'*  Independently  of  these  annoyances,  I  get  on  pretty 
well,  and  have  already  attracted  the  notice  of  my  profes- 
sors, who  return  my  salutations  very  condescendingly, 
and  tell  me  to  look  upon  them  rather  as  friends  than 
teachers.  The  students  here,  generally  speaking,  are  a 
dissipated  and  irreligious  set  of  young  men ;  and  I  can 
assure  ^ou  I  am  often  compelled  to  listen  to  language 
that  quite  makes  my  ears  tingle.  I  have  /bund  a  very 
decent  washerwoman,  who  mends  for  me  as  well ;  but, 
unfortunately,  she  washes  for  the  house,  and  the  initials 
of  one  of  the  students  above  me  are  the  same  as  mine,  so 
that  I  find  our  things  are  gradually  changing  hands,  in 
which  I  have  the  worst,  because  his  shirts  and  socks  are 
somewhat  dilapidated,  or,  to  speak  professionally,  their 
fibrous  texture  abounds  in  organic  lesions ;  and  the  worst 
is,  he  never  finds  out  the  error  until  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  he  sends  my  things  back,  with  his  compliments, 
and  thinks  the  washerwoman  has  made  a  mistake. 

«*  I  have  not  been  to  the  theatres  yet,  nor  do  I  feel  the 
least  wish  to  enter  into  any  of  the  frivolities  of  the  great 
metropolis.    With  kind  regards  to  all  at  home,  believe  me, 
*•  Yours,  affectionately, 

''Joseph  Muff." 
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III.' 
OF  HIS   GRADUAL  DEYELOFMENT. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  the  first  wint^r  session  the 
fingers  of  the  new  man  are  nothing  hut  ink-stains  and  in- 
dustry. He  has  duly  chronicled  every  word  that  has  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  every  professor  in  his  leviathan  note- 
book ;  and  his  desk  teems  with  reports  of  all  the  hospital 
cases,  from  the  burnt  housemaid,  all  cotton-wool  and  white 
lead,  who  set  herself  on  fire  reading  penny  romances  in 
bed,  on  one  side  of  the  hospital,  to  the  tipsy  glazier  who 
bundled  ofi*  his  perch  and  spiked  himself  upon  the  area 
rails,  on  the  other.  He  becomes  a  walking  chronicle  of 
pathological  statistics,  and  after  he  has  passed  six  weeks 
m  the  wards,  imagines  himself  an  embryo  Hunter. 
'*To  keep  up  his  character,  a  new  man  ought  perpetually 
to  carry  a  stethescope — a  curious  instrument,  something 
like  a  sixpenny  toy  trumpet  with  its  top  knocked  ofi^,  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  people  are  thinking 
about,  or  something  of  the  kind.  In  the  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  use  he  is  indefatigable. 
There  is  scarcely  a  patient  but  he  knows  the  exact  state 
of  their  thoracic  viscera,  and  he  talks  of  enlarged  semilu- 
nar valves,  and  thickened  ventricles,  with  an  air  of  alarm- 
ing confidence.  And  yet  we  rather  doubt  his  skill  upon 
this  point ;  we  never  perceived  any  thing  more  than  a 
sound  and  a  jog,  something  similar  to  what  you  liear  in 
the  cabin  of  a  fourpenny  steamboat,  and  especially  mis- 
trusted the  "  metallic  tinkling,'*  and  the  noise  resembling 
a  blacksmith's  bellows  blowing  into  an  empty  quart-pot, 
which  is  called  the  bruit  de  aoufflet.  Take  our  word, 
when  medicine  arrives  at  such  a  pitch  that  the  secrets  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  probed,  it  need  not  go  any  further, 
and  will  have  the  powet  of  doing  mischief  enough. 

The  new  man  does  not  enter  much  into  society.  He 
sometimes  asks  a  few  other  juniors  to  his  lodgings,  and 
provides  tea  and  shrimps,  with  occasional  "cold  saveloys 
for  their  refection,  and  it  is  possible  he  may.,  add  some 
home-made  wine  to  the  banquet.  Their  conversation  is 
exceedingly  professional;  and  should  they  get  slightly 
jocose,  they  retail  anatomical  paradoxes,  technical  puns 
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ftna  legendary  ^*  catch  questions,"  which  from  time  immet 
morial  have  heen  the  deJight  of  all  new  men  in  general, 
and  country  ones  in  particular. 

ButjdUigent  and  industrious  as  the  new  man  may  he, 
ij^  is  ^Eeitel  after  all,  and,  heing  mortal,  is  not  proof 
againaijvteiwtaUon — at  least,  after  five  or  six  weeks  of 
his  pupiUge%rJ%  passed.  The  good  St.  Anthony  resisted 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  Evil  One  to  lure  him  from  the 
proper  path,  until  the  gentleman  of  the  discoloured  cutis 
vera  assumed  the  shape  of  a  woman.  The  new  man 
firmly  withstands  all  inducements  to  irregularity  until  his 
first  temptation  appears  in  the  form  of  the  Cider-celJars— 
the  convivial  Ruhicon  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  pass  before  he  can  enrol  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  quiet,  hard-working,  modest  fraternity  of  the  Medical 
Student  of  our  London  Hospitals. 

Facilia  descensus  Avemi. — ^The  steps  that  lead  from« 
Maiden-lane  to  the  Cider-cellars  are  easy  of  descent^al- 
though  the  return  is  sometimes  attended  with  slight  dif- 
ficulty. Not  that  we  wish  to  compare  our  favourite 
Mouterrain  in  question  to  the  "Avemus"  of  the  Latin 
poet;  oh,  no!  If  ^neas  had  met  with  roast  potatoes 
and  stout  during  his  celebrated  voyage  across  the  Styx  to 
the  infernal  regions,  and  listened  to  songs  and  glees  in 
place  of  the  multitude  of  condemned  souls,  *<  horrendum 
stridens,"  we  wager  that  he  would  have  been  in  no  very 
great  hurry  to  return.  But  we  have  arrived  at  an  import- 
ant point  in  our  physiology — the  first  launch  of  the  new 
man  into  the  ocean  of  his  London  life,  and  we  pause  upon 
its  shore.  He  has  but  definite  ideas  of  three  public  estab- 
lishments at  all  intimately  connected  with  his  professional 
career — the  Hall,  the  College,  and  the  Cider-cellars. 
There  are  but  three  individuals  to  whom  he  looks  with 
feelings  of  deference — ^Mr.  Sayer  of  Blackfriars,  Mr.  Bel- 

{bur  of  Liucoln's-inn-fields,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Maiden- 
ane.  These  are  the  impersonation  of  the  Fates — the  ar- 
bitrators of  his  destinies. 

As  it  is  customary  that  an  attendance  in  the  Theatre  of 
lectures  should  precede  the  student's  determination  to 
"have  a  shy  at  the  College,"  or  "go  up  to  the  Hall,"  so 
is  it  usual  for  a  visit  to  one  of  the  theatres  to  be  paid  be- 
fore going  down  to  the  Cider-cellars.  The  new  man  has 
been  beguiled  into  the  excursion  by  the  exciting  narratives 
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of  his  companions,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  be  is  behind 
the  other  **  chaps"  (a  new  man's  term)  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  he  yields  to  the  attraction  held  out ;  not  because 
he  at  first  thinks  it  will  give  him  pleasure  so  to  d(^ut  be- 
cause it  will  put  him  on  a  level  with  those  who  have  beeHy 
on  the  same  principle  as  our  rambling  compatriots  go  to 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine.  His  Mentor  b  ready  in  the 
shape  of  a  third-season  man,  and  under  his  protecting  in* 
fluence  he  sallies  forth. 

The  theatres  have  concluded ;  erery  carriage,  cab,  and 
**  coach  'nhired"  in  their  vicinity  is  m  motion  ;  venders 
of  trotters  and  ham-sandwiches  are  in  full  cry ;  the  bars 
of  the  proximate  retail  establishments  are  crowded  with 
thirsty  gods  ;  ruddy  chops  and  steaks  are  temptingly  dis« 
played  in  the  windows  of  the  supper-houses,  and  the 
turnips  and  carrots  in  the  freshly-arrived  market-carts  ap- 
pear astonished  at  the  sudden  confusion  by  which  they  are 
suHTOunded.  Amidst  this  confusion  the  new  man  and  his 
friends  arrive  beneath  the  beacon  which  illumines  the  en* 
trance  of  the  tavern.  He  descends  the  stairs  in  an  agony 
of  anticipation,  and  feverishly  trips  up  the  six  or  eighl 
succeeding  ones  to  arrive  at  the  large  room.  A  song  £«$ 
just  concluded,  and  he  enters  triumphantly  amidst  the 
thunder  of  applause,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  the  imperioiM 
vociferations  of  fresh  orders,  and  an  atmosphere  of  smoke 
that  pervades  the  whole  apartment,  like  dense  clouds  of 
incense  burning  at  the  altar  of  the  genius  of  conviviality. 

The  new  man  is  at  first  so  bewildered,  thai  it  would 
take  but  little  extra  excitement  to  render  him  perfectly  un- 
conscious as  to  the  probability  of  his  standing  upon  his 
occipitO'frontalia  or  plantar  fascia.  But  as  he  collects 
his  ideas,  he  contrives  to  muster  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  order  a  Welsh  rabb't,  and  in  the  interim  of  its  ar« 
rival  earnestly  contemplates  the  scene  around  him.  There 
is  the  room  which,  in  after  life,  so  vividly  recurs  to  him, 
with  its  bygone  sottvenira  of  mirth,  when  he  is  sitting  up 
all  night  at  a  bad  case  in  the  mud  cottage  of  a  paup^ 
union.  There  are  its  blue  walls,  its  wainscot  and  its  pil- 
lars, its  lamps  and'  ground-glass  shades,  within  which  the 
gas  jumps  and  flares  so  fitfully ;  its  two  looking-glass  5S, 
that  reflect  the  room  and  its  occupants  from  one  to  the 
other  in  an  interminable  vista.  There  also  is  Mr.  RhodeSv 
bending  courteously  over  the  backs  of  the  visiters*  chaxxai 
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and  hoping  everybody  has  got  etrery  thing  to  theur  satisfac- 
tion, or  bestowing  an  occasional  subdued  acknowledg- 
ment upon  an  habittU  who  chances  to  enter ;  and  the 
professional  gentlemen  all  laying  their  heads  together  at 
the  top  of  the  table  to  pitch  the  key  of  the  next  glee ;  and 
the  waiters  bustling  up  and  down  with  all  sorts  of  tempt- 
ing comestibles ;  and  the  gentleman  iiv  the  Chesterfield 
wrapper  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  side  of  the  room,  while 
he  leans  back  and  contemplates  the  ceiling,  as  if  his 
whole  soul  was  concentrated  in  its  smoke^iscoloured 
mouldings. 

The  new  man  is  in  ecstasies ;  he  beholds  the  realization 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  when  the  harmony  com- 
mences again,  he  is  fairly  entranced.  At  first,  he  is  fearful 
of  adding  the  efforts  of  his  laryngeal  "little  muscles  with 
the  long  names"  to  swell  the  chorus;  but,  after  the  second 
glass  of  stoat  and  a  "  go  of  whiskey,"  h§  becomes  em- 
boldened, and  when  the  gentleman  with  the  bass  Toiise 
sings  about  the  Monks  of  Old,  what  a  jovial  race  they 
were,  our  friend  trolls  out  how  "  they  laughed,  ha,  ha !" 
80  lustily,  that  he  gets  quite  red  in  the  face  from  obstruct- 
ed jugulars,  and  applauds,  when  it  has  concluded,  until 
•every  thing  upon  the  table  performs  a  curious  ballet-dance* 
which  is  only  terminated  by  the  descent  of  the  cruets  up- 
on the  floor. 

The  precise  hour  at  which  the  new  man  arnves  at 
home,  after  this  eventful  evening,  has  never  been  correct- 
ly ascertained  ;  having  a  latch-key,  he  is  the  only  person 
that  could  give  any  authentic  information  upon  this  point ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  never  knows  himself.  Some  few 
things,  however,  are  universally  allowed,  namely,  that 
in  extreme  cases  he  is  found  asleep  on  the  rug  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  next  morning,  with  the  rushlight  that  was  left 
in  the  passage  burnt  quite  away,  and  all  the  solder  of  the 
candlestick  melted  into  little  globules.  More  frequently 
he  knocks  up  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  house,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  his  own,  but  that  a  aew  keyhole 
has  been  fitted  to  the  door  in  his  absence ;  and,  in  the 
mildest  forms  of  the  disease,  he  drinks  up  all  the  water  in 
•  his  bed-room  during  the  nighty  and  has  a  propensity  for 
retiring  to  rest  in  his  pea-coat  and  Bluchers,  from  the  oo- 
stinate  tenacity  of  his  buttons  and  straps.  The  first  lec- 
ture the  next  morning  fails  to  attract  him;  he  eats  no 
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breakfast,  and  vrhen  he  enters  the  dissecting-room  about 
one  o'clock,  his  fellow-students  administer  to  him  a  pint 
of  ale,  warmed  by  the  simple  process  of  stirring  it  with  a 
hot  poker,  with  some  Cayenne  pepper  thrown  into  it, 
which  he  is  assured  will  set  to  rights  the  irritable  mucous 
lining  of  his  stomach.  The  efiect  of  this  remedy  is,  to 
send  him  into  a  sound  sleep  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
o'clock  anatomical  lecture ;  and  awakened  at  its  close  by 
th&^applause  of  the  students,  he  thinks  he  is  still  at  the 
Cider-cellars,  and  cries  out  **  Encore !" 


IV. 

OF  THE   MANliTER    IN  WHICH   THE    FIBST    SEASON    PASSES. 

From  the  period  of  our  last  chapter  our  friend  com- 
mences to  adopt  the  attributes  of  the  mature  student.  His 
notes  are  taken  as  before  at  each  lecture/ he  attends,  but  the 
lecturers  are  few,  and  the  notes  are  neter  fairly  transcrib- 
ed ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  interspersed  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  portraits  of  the  lecturer,  and  other  humor- 
ous conceits.  He  proposes  at  lunch-time  every  day  that 
he  and  his  companions  should  '*  go  the  odd  man  for  a 
pot ;"  and  the  determination  he  had  formed  at  his  entry 
to  the  school,  of  workinsf  the  last  session  for  all  the  prizes, 
and  going  up  to  the  Hall  on  the  Thursday  and  the  College 
on  the  Friday  without  grinding,  appears  somewhat  di£- 
cult  of  being  carried  into  execution. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  his  studies  that  the  student  com- 
mences a  steady  course  of  imaginary  dissection  :  that  is 
to  say,  he  keeps  a  chimerical  account  of  extremities  whose 
minute  structure  he  has  deeply  investigated  (in  his  head), 
and  received  in  return  various  sums  of  money  from  home 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  paying  for  them.  If  he  really 
has  pot  his  name  down  for  any  heads  and  necks  or  pelvic 
viscera  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  when  he  had 
imbibed  and  cherished  some  lunatic  idea  '^  that  dissection 
was  the  sheet-anchor  of  safety  at  the  College,"  he  be- 
comes a  trafficker  in  human  nesh,  and  disposes  of  them 
as  quickly  as  he  can  to  any  hard-working  man  who  has 
his  examination  in  perspective. 

He  now  assumes  a  more  independent  air,  and  even 
ventures  to  chalk  odd  figures  on  the  black  board  in  the 
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theatre.  He  has  been  known,  previously  to  the  lecture, 
to  let  down  the  skeleton  that  hangs  by  a  balance  weight 
from  the  ceiling,  and,  inserting  its  thumb  in  the  cavity  of 
Its  nose,  has  there  secured  it  with  a  piece  of  thread,  and 
then,  placing  a  short  pipe  in  its  jaws,  has  pulled  it  up 
again.  His  inventive  faculties  are  likewise  shown  by 
various  diverting  objects  and  allusions  cut  with  his  knife 
upon  the  ledge  before  him  in  the  lecture-room,  whereon 
the  new  men  rest  their  note-books  and  the  old  ones  go  to 
sleep.  In  vain  do  the  directors  of  the  school  order  the 
ledge  to  be  coated  with  paint  and  sand  mixed  together— « 
nothing  is  proof  against  his  knife ;  were  it  adamant  he 
would  cut  his  name  upon  it.  His  favourite  position  at 
lecture  is  now  the  extremity  of  the  bench,  where  its  horse- 
shoe form  places  him  rather  out  of  the  range  of  the  lec- 
turer's vision ;  and,  ten  to  one,  it  is  here  that  he  has  cut  a 
cribbage-board  on  the  seat,  at  which  he  and  his  neighbour 
play  during  the  lecture  on  Surgery,  concealing  their  game 
from  common  eyes  by  spreading  a  Mackintosh  cape  on 
the  desk  before  them.  His  conversation  also  gradually 
changes  its  tone,  and  instead  of  mildly  inquiring  of  the 
porter,  on  his  entering  the  school  of  a  morning,  what  is 
for  the  day's  anatomical  demonstration,  he  talks  of  '<  the 
regular  lark  he  had  last  night  at  the  Eagle,  and  how  jolly 
screwed  he  got!" — a  frank  admission,  which  bespeaks 
the  candour  of  his  disposition. 

Careful  statistics  show  us  that  it  is  about  the  end  of 
November  the  new  man  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
his  uncle  ;  and  observant  people  have  remarked,  as  wor- 
thy of  insertion  in  the  Medical  Almanac,  amongst  the 
usual  phenomena  of  the  calendar — ^**  About  this  time  dis- 
secting cases  and  tooth-instruments  appear  in  the  win- 
dows, and  we  may  look  for  watches  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  December."  Although  this  is  his  first  trans- 
action on  his  own  account,  yet  his  property  has  before 
ascended  the  spout,  Avhen  some  unprincipled  student^.at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  picked  his  pocket  of  a  big 
silver  lancet-case,  which  he  had  brought  up  with  him 
from  the  country ;  and  having  pledged  it  at  the  nearest 
money-lender's,  sent  him  the  duplicate  in  a  polite  note, 
and  spent  the  money  with  some  other  dishonest  young 
men,  in  drinking  their  victim's  health  in  his  absence. 
And,  by  the  way.  it  is  a  general  rule  that  most  new  raer 
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T^Iight  to  cany  big  lancet^cases,  although  they  have  about 
as  much  use  for  them  as  a  lecturer  upon  practice  of  phy- 
sic has  for  top-boots. 

Thus  gradually  approaching  step  by  step  towards  the 
perfection  of  his  state,  the  new  man's  first  winter-session 
passes ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  at  the  close  of  the  course, 
he  may  enter  to  compete  for  the  anatomical  prize,  which 
he  sometimes  gets  by  stealth,  cribbing  his  answers  from 
a  tiny  manual  of  knowledge,  two  inches  by  one-and-a*> 
half  in  size,  which  he  hides  under  his  blotting-paper.  This 
triumph  achieved,  he  devotes  the  short  period  which  in* 
tervenes  before  the  commencement  of  the  summer  bota* 
nical  course  to  various  hilarious  pastimes;  and  as  the 
watch  and  dissecting-case  are  bot^  gone,^  he  writes  the 
following  despatch  to  his  governor  :-— 

LETTER  NO.  11.— (Copy.) 

Mt  bear  Father— You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  delighted 
to  learn  that  I  have  gained  the  twenty-ninth  honorary 
certificate  for  proficiency  in  anatomy,  which  you  will  al« 
low  is  a  very  high  number  when  I  tell  you  that  only  thirty 
are  given.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  informing  yoa 
that  the  various  professors  have  given  me  certificates  of 
having  attended  their  lectures  very  diligently  during  the 
past  courses. 

I  work  very  hard,  but  I  need  not  inform  you  that,  with 
all  my  economy,  I  am  at  some  expense  for  good  books 
and  instruments.  I  have  purchased  LiatorCa  Surgery^ 
Anthony  Thompson's  Materia  Medica^  Bums  and  Mer- 
riman's  Midwifery^  Graham's  Chemistry.,  Astley  Coop- 
er's Dislocations,  and  Quain's  Anatomy,  all  of  which  I 
have  read  carefully  through  twice.  I  also  pay  a  private 
demonstrator  to  go  over  the  bones  with  me  of  a  night ; 
and  I  have  bought  a  skeleton  at  Alexandei's-— a  great 
bargain.  This,  when  I  '<  pass,"  I  think  of  presenting  to 
the  museum  of  the  hospital,  as  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  surgeons.  I  think  a  ten-pound  note  will  clear 
my  expenses,  although  I  wish  to  enter  to  a  summer  course 
of  dissections,  and  take  some  lessons  in  practical  chemis- 
try in  the  laboratories  with  Professor  Carbon,  but  these  I 
will  endeavour  to  pay  for  out  of  my  own  pocket.  With 
my  best  regards  to  all  at  home,  believe  me. 

Your  aflfectionate  son,  Joseph  Muff. 
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As  soon  as  the  summer  course  begins,  the  Botanica. 
Lectures  commence  with  itr  and  the  polite  Company  of 
Apothecaries  courteously  request  the  student's  acceptance 
of  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  lectures,  at  their  garden  at 
Chelsea.  As  these  commence  somewhere  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  of  course  he  must  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  be  there ;  and  consequently  he  attends^  very 
oAen,  of  course.  But  the  botanical  excursions  that  take 
place  every  Saturday  from  his  own  school  are  his  espe- 
cial dehght.  He  buys  a  candle-box  to  contain  all  the 
cfaickweed,  chamomiles,  and  dandelions,  he  may  collect, 
and  slinging  it  over  his  shoulder  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, he  starts  off  in  company  with  the  Professor  and 
his  fellow-herbalists  to  Wandsworth  Common,  Battersea 
Fields,  Hampstead  Heath,  or  anyMher  favouQte  spot 
which  the  cockney  Flora  embellishes  wjth  her  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  medical  students  on  botanical  excur-^ 
sions  generally  appears  in  various  phases.  Some  real 
lovers  of  the  study,  pale  men  in  spectacles,  who  wear 
shoes  and  can  walk  for  ever,  collect  every  weed  they  drop  • 
upon,  to  which  they  assign  a  most  extraordinary  name, 
and  display  it  at  their  lodgings  upon  cartridge  paper,  with 
penny  pieces  to  keep  the  leaves  in  their  places  as  they 
dry.  Others  limit  their  collections  to  stinging-nettles, 
which  they  slyly  insert  into  their  companions'  pockets,  or 
long-bulrushes,  which  they  tuck  under  the  collars  of  their 
coats ;  and  the  remainder  turn  into  the  first  house  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  they  arrive  at  on  emerging  from  the 
smoke  of  London  to  the  rural  districts,  and  remain  all  day 
absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  ground  bilHards  and  knock- 
*em-downs,  their  principal  studies  being  confined  to  let- 
tuces, spring  onions,  and  water-cresses.  But  all  this  is  very 
proper — we  mean  the  botanical  part  of  the  story — ^for  the 
knowledge  of  the  natural  .class  and  order  of  a  buttercup 
must  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  a  practitioner  in  after- 
life in  treating  a  case  of  typhus  fever  or  ruptured  blood- 
vessel. At  some  of  the  Continental  Hospitals,  the  pupil's 
time  is  wasted  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  from  which 
he  can  only  get  practical  information.  How  much  better 
is  the  primrose-investigating  curriculum  of  study  observed 
at  our  own  medical  schools  ; 
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V. 

OF  HIS  MATUKITY  AND   LATIN  EXAMINATION. 

,  The  second  season  arrives,  and  our  pupil  becomes  *<  a 
medical  student "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
has  an  indistinct  recollection  that  there  are  such  things  as 
wards  in  the  hospital  as  well  as  in  a  key  or  the  city,  and 
a  vague  wandering,  like  the  morning's  impression  of 
the  dreams  of  the  preceding  night,  that  in  the  remote  dark 
ages  of  his  career  he  took  some  notes  upon  the  various 
lectures,  the  which  have  long  since  been  converted  into 
pipe-lights  or  small  darts,  which,  twisted  up  and  propelled 
from  between  the  forefingers  of  each  hand,  fly  with  un- 
erring aim  across  tke  theatre  at  the  lecturer's  head,  the 
slumbering  student,  or  any  other  object  worth  aiming  at 
— an  amusing  way  of  beguiling  the  hour's  lecture,  and 
konly  excelled  by  the  sport  produced,  if  he  has  the  good 
'luck  to  sit  in  a  sunbeam,  from  making  a  tournament  of 
**  Jack-o'-lanthorns  "  on  the  ceiling.  His  locker  in  the 
lobby  of  the  dissecting-room  has  long  since  been  devoid 
of  apron,  sleeves,  scalpels,  or  forceps ;  but  still  it  is  not 
empty.  Its  contents  are  composed  of  three  bell-pull 
handles,  a  valuable  series  of  shutter-fastenings,  two  or 
three  broken  pipes,  a  pewter  "  go,"  (which,  if  everybody 
had  their  own,  would  in  all  probability  belong  to  Mr, 
Evans,  of  Covent  Garden  Piazza,)  some  scraps  of  biscuit, 
and  a  round  knocker,  which  forcibly  recalls  a  pleasant 
evening  he  once  spent,  with  the  accompanying  anecdotes 
of  how  he  "bilked  the  pike"  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and 
poor  Jones  got  "  jug'd  "  by  mistake. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  student  now 
neglects  visiting  the  dissecting-room.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  unremitting  in  his  attendsmce,  and  sometimes  the  first 
there  of  a  morning,  more  especially  when  he  has,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  been  "  going  it  rather  fast  than  other- 
wise "  the  evening  before,  and  comes  to  the  school  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  have  a  good  wash  and  refresh 
himself  previously  to  snatching  a  little  of  the  slumber  he 
has  forgotten  to  take  during  the  night,  which  he  enjoys 
very  quietly  in  the  iniecting-room  down  stairs,  amidst  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  pipkins,  subjects,  deal  coffins, 
sawdust,  inflated  stomachs,  syringes,  macerating  tubs,  and 
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dried  preparations.  The  dissecting-room  is  also  his 
favourite  resort  for  refreshment,  and  he  broils  sprats  and 
red-herrings  on  the  fire-shovel  with  consummate  skill, 
amusing  himself  during  the  process  of  his  culinary  arrange- 
ments by  sawing  the  corners  off  the  stone  mantelpiece, 
throwing  cinders  at  the  new  man,  or  seeing  how  long  it 
takes  to  bore  a  hole  through  one  of  the  stools  with  a  red- 
hot  poker.  Indeed,  these  luckless  pieces  of  furniture  are 
always  marked  out  by  the  student  as  the  fittest  objects  on 
which  to  wreak  his  destructive  propensities ;  and  he  gene- 
rally discovers  that  the  readiest  way  to  do  them  up  is  to 
hop  steeple-chases  upon  them  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other — a  sporting  amusement  which  shakes  <hem 
to  pieces,  and  irremediably  dislocates  all  their  articulations, 
sooner  than  any  thing  else.  Of  course  these  pleasantries 
are  only  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  the  demonstrator. 
Should  he  be  present,  the  industry  of  the  student  is  con- 
fined to  poking  the  fire  in  the  stove  and  then  shutting  the 
flue,  or  keeping  down  the  ball  of  the  cistern  by  some 
abdominal  hooks,  and  then,  before  the  invasion  of  smoke 
and  water  takes  place,  auietly  joining  a  knot  of  new  men 
who  are  strenuously  enaeavouring  to  dissect  the  brain  and 
discover  the  hippocampus  major^  which  they  expect  to 
find  in  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sea-horse,  like  the  web- 
footed  quadrupeds  who  paw  the  "  reality  "  in  the  "  area 
usually  devoted  to  illusion,"  or  tank,  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre. 

If  one  of  the  professors  of  his  medical  school  chances  to 
be  addicted  to  making  anti-Martin  experiments  on  animals, 
or  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  pursuits  ofifer  an 
endless  fund  of  amusement  to  the  jocose  student.  He 
administers  poison  to  the  toxicological  guinea-pigs ;  hunts 
the  rabbit  kept  for  galvanism  about  the  school;  lets  loose 
in  the  theatre,  by  accident,  the  sparrows  preserved  to  show 
•he  rapidly  fatal  action  of  chokc'damp  upon  life;  turns  the 
Madders,  which  have  been  provided  to  tie  over  bottles, 
into  footballs ;  and  makes  daily  contributions  to  the  plate 
of  pebbles  taken  from  the  stomach  of  the  ostrich,  and  pre* 
served  in  the  museum  to  show  the  mode  in  which  these 
birds  assist  digestion,  until  he  quadruples  the  quantity,  and 
has  the  quiet  satisfaction  of  seeing  exhibited  at  lecture,  as 
the  identical  objects,  the  heap  of  small  stones  which  he 
has  collected  from  time  to  time  in  the  garden  of  the«chooi 
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or  from  any  ezeavation  for  pipes  or  paving  which  he  may 
have  paAsed  in  his  route  from  his  lodgings. 

The  second  or  middle  course  of  the  three  winter  sessions 
which  the  medical  student  is  compelled  to  go  through,  is 
the  one  in  which  he  most  enjoys  himself,  and  indulges  in 
those  little  outbreaks  of  eccentric  mirth  which  so  eminently 
qualify  him  for  his  future  professional  career.  During 
the  first  course'^he  studies  from  novelty— during  the  last 
from  compulsion ;  but  the  middle  one  passes  iu  unlimited 
sprees  and  perpetual  half-and-half.  The  only  grand  pro- 
ject he  now  undertakes  is  "going  up  for  his  Latin,"  pro* 
vided  he  had  not  courage  to  do  so  upon  first  coming  to 
London.  For  some  weeks  before  this  period  he  is  never 
seen  without  an  interlined  edition  of  Celsus  and  Gregory; 
not  that  he  debars  himself  from  joviality  during  the  time 
of  his  preparation,  but  he  judiciously  combines  study  with 
amusement — ^never  stirring  without  his  translation  in  his 
pocket,  and  even,  if  he  goes  to  the  theatre,  beguiling  the 
time  between  the  pieces  by  learning  the  literal  order  of  a 
new  paragraph.  Every  school  possesses  circulating 
copies  of  these  works :  they  have  been  originally  purchased 
in  some  wild  moment  of  industrious  extravagance  by  a 
new  man;  and  when  he  passed,  he  sold  them  for  five 
shillings  to  another,  who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  them  to  a 
third,  until  they  had  run  nearly  all  through  the  school. 
The  student  grinds  away  at  these  until  he  knows  them 
almost  by  heart,  albeit  his  translation  is  not  the  most 
elegant.  He  reads — ^^  Sanus  hofno,  a  soundman;  qui, 
who;  €t,  also;  bene  valet,  well  is  in  health;  et,  and ;  sua 
spontis,  of  his  own  choice ;  est,  is,"  &c.  This,  however, 
is  quite  sufficient;  and,  accordingly,  one  afternoon,  in  a 
rash  moment,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  "  go  up."  Arrived 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall — ^a  building  which  he  regards  with 
a  feeling  of  awe  far  beyond  the  Bow-street  Police  Office- 
he  takes  his  place  amongst  the  anxious  throng,  and  is  at 
last  called  into  a  room,  where  two  examiners  politely  re- 
quest that  he  will  favour  them  by  sitting  down  at  a  table 
adorned  with  severe-looking  inkstands,  long  pens,  formal 
sheets  of  foolscap,  and  awfully-sized  copies  of  the  lighl 
entertaining  works  mentioned  above.  One  of  the  aforesaid 
examiners  then  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  coughs,  blows  his 
nose,  points  out  a  paragraph  for  the  student  to  translate, 
and  leaves  him  to  do  it.     He  has,  with  a  prudent  for^ 
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thought,  stufied  his  cribs  inside  his  double-breasted  waist« 
coat,  but,  unfortunately,  he  finds  he  cannot  use  them ;  so 
when  he  sticks  at  a  queer  word  he  writes  it  on  his  blotting* 
paper,  and  shoves  it  quietly  on  to  the  next  man.  If  his 
neighbour  is  a  brick,  he  returns  an  answer;  but  if  he  is 
not,  our  friend  is  compelled  to  take  shots  of  the  meaning 
and  trust  to  chance— -4t  good  plan  when  you  are  not  certain 
what  to  do,  either  at  billiards  or  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
Should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  through,  his  schedule 
is  endorsed  with  some  hieroglyphics  explanatory  of  the 
auspicious  event ;  and,  in  gratitude,  he  asks  a  few  friends 
to  his  lodgings  that  night,  who  have  legions  of  sausages 
for  supper,  and  drink  gin-and-water  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  man  should  go  up  himself  to  pass  his  Latin.  We  knew 
a  student  once  who,  by  a  little  judicious  change  of  appear- 
ance— first  letting  his  hair  grow  very  long,  and  then  cut- 
ting it  quite  short— at  one  time  patronising  whiskers,  and 
at  another  shaving  himself  perfectly  clean — ^now  wearing 
spectacles,  and  now  speaking  through  his  nose — ^being, 
withal,  an  excellent  scholar,  passed  a  Latin  examination 
for  half  the  men  in  the  hospital  he  belonged  to,  receiving 
from  them,  when  he'had  succeeded,  the  fee  which,  in 
most  cases,  they  wouM  have  paid  a  private  teacher  for 
preparing  them. 

The  medical  student  does  not  like  dining  alone ;  he  is 
gregarious,  and  attaches  himself  to  some  dining-rooms  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  school,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
journals,  they  take  in  the  Lancet  and  Medical  Gazette  for 
his  express  reading.  He  is  here  the  customer  most  looked 
up  to  by  the  proprietor,  and  is  also  on  excellent  terms 
with  **  Harriet,"  who  confidentially  tells  him  that  the 
boiled  beef  is  just  up;  indeed,  he  has  been  seen  now  and 
then  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  ask  her  when  she 
meant  to  marry  him,  which  question  Harjiet  is  not  very 
well  prepared  to  answer,  as  all  the  second  season  men 
have  proposed  to  her  successively,  and  each  stands  equally 
well  in  her  estimation,  which  is  kept  up  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  per  diem.  But  Harriet  is  not  the  only  waiting 
domestic  with  whom  he  is  upon  friendly  terms.  The 
Toms,  Charleses,  and  Henrys  of  the  supper-taverns  enjoy 
equal  familiarity ;  and  when  Nancy,  at  Knight's,  brings 
htm  oysters  for  two  and  asks  him  for  the  money  to  get  tn« 
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Stoat,  he  throws  down  the  shilling  with  an  exj^ression  of 
endearin<3nt  that  plainly  intimates  he  does  not  mean  to 
take  hack  the  fourpence  change  out  of  the  pot.  Should 
he,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  go  into  a 
strange  eating-house,  where  he  is  not  known,  and  con 
sequently  is  not  paid  becoming  attention,  his  revenge  is 
called  into  play,  and  he  gratifies  it  by  the  simple  act  of 
pouring  the  vinegar  into  the  pepper-castor,  and  emptying 
the  contents  of  the  salt-cellar  into  the  water-bottle  before 
he  gets  up  to  walk  away. 


VI. 

OF  THE   GRINDER   AND   HIS  CLASS. 

One  fine  morning,  in  the  October  of  the  third  winter 
session,  the  student  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  recollection 
that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  time  will  arrive  for  him 
to  be  thinking  about  undergoing  the  ordeals  of  the  Hall 
and  College.  Making  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  begin 
studying  in  earnest,  he  becomes  a'  pro  tempore  member 
of  a  temperance  society,  pledging  himself  to  abstain  from, 
immoderate  beer  for  six  months :  he  also  purchases  a  cof- 
fee-pot, a  reading-candlestick,  and  Bteggall's  Manual ; 
and  then,  contriving  to  accumulate  five  guineas  to  pay  a 
•«  grinder,"  he  routs  out  his  old  note-books  from  the  bottom 
of  his  box,  and  commences  to  "  read  for  the  Hall." 

Aspirants  to  honours  in  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  each 
know  the  value  of  private  cramming— a  process  by  which 
their  brains  are  fattened,  by  abstinence  from  liquids  and 
an  increase  of  dry  food,  (some  of  it  very  dry,)  like  the 
livers  of  Strasbourg  geese.  There  are  grinders  in  each 
of  these  three  professional  classes ;  but  the  medical  teach* 
er  is  the  man  of  the  most  varied  and  eccentric  knowledge. 
Not  only  is  he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  difierent 
branches  required  to  be  studied,  but  he  is  also  master  of 
all  their  minutiae.  In  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
examiners,  he  learns  and  imparts  to  his  class  at  what  de- 
gree of  heat  water  boils  in  a  balloon — ^how  the  anicle  of 
commerce,  Prussian  blue,  is  more  easily  and  correctly 
defined  as  the  Ftrrosesquicyanuret  of  the  cyanide  of  po 
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/Ofstufii— why  the  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  influ* 
ences  people  to  make  such  asses  of  themselves ;  and,  espe- 
cially, all  sorts  of  individual  inquiries,  which,  if  continued 
at  the  present  rate,  will  range  from  "  Who  discovered  the 
use  of  the  spleen?"  to  "  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ?"  for 
aught  we  know.  They  ask  questions  at  the  Hall  quite  as 
vague  as  these. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  In  a  large  room,  orna- 
mented by  shelves  of  bottles  and  preparations,  with  var- 
nished prints  of  medical  plants  and  cases  of  articulated 
bones  and  ligaments,  a  number  of  young  men  are  seated 
round  a  long  table  covered  with  baize,  in  the  centre  of 
whom  an  intellectual-looking  man,  whose  well-developed 
forehead  shows  the  amount  of  knowledge  it  can  contain, 
is  interrogating  by  turns  each  of  the  students,  and  en- 
deavouring to  impress  the  points  in  question  on  their  me- 
mories by  various  diverting  associations.  Each  of  his 
pupils,  as  he  passes  his  examination,  furnishes  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  subjects  touched  upon ;  and  by  studying 
these  minutely,  the  private  teacher  forms  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  general  run  of  the  "  Hall  questions." 

•*  Now,  Mr.  Muff,"  says  the  gentleman  to  one  of  his 
class,  handing  him  a  bottle  of  something  which  appears 
like  specimens  of  a  chesnut  colt's  coat  after  he  had  been 
clipped ;  "  what's  that,  sir  ?" 

**  That's  cow-itch,  sir,"  replies  Mr.  Muff. 

"  Cow  what  ?  You  must  call  it  at  the  Hall  by  its 
botanical  name — DoHchos  pruriena.  What  is  it  used 
for?" 

*•  To  strew  in  people's  beds  that  you  owe  a  grudge  to," 
replies  Muff;  whereat  all  the  class  laugh,  except  the  last 
comer,  who  takes  it  all  for  granted,  and  makes  a  note  of 
the  circumstance  in  his  interleaved  manual. 

**  That  answer  would  floor  you,"  continues  the  grinder. 
"  The  dolichos  is  used  to  destroy  worms.  How  does  it 
act,  Mr.  Jones  ?"  going  on  to  the  next  pupil — ^a  man  in  a 
light  cotton  cravat  and  no  shirt-collar,  who  looks  very  like 
a  butler  out  of  place. 

"  It  tickles  them  to  death,  sir,"  answers  Mr.  Jones. 

**  You  would  say  it  acts  mechanically,"  observes  the 
grinder.  '*  The  fine  points  stick  into  the  worms  and  kiU 
them.  They  say  'Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before 
me  V  and  then  die.   Recollect  the  dagger, Mr.  Jones«  when 
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you  go  up.  Mr.  Manhug,  what  do  you  consider  the  best 
sudorific,  if  you  wanted  to  throw  a  person  into  a  perspira- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Manhug,  who  is  the  wag  of  the  class,  finishes,  in 
rather  an  abrupt  manner,  a  song  he  was  humming,  sotto 
voce,  having  some  aUusion  to  a  peer  who  was  known  as 
Thomas,  Lord  Noddy,  having  passed  a  night  at  a  house 
of  public  entertainment  in  the  Old  Bailey  previous  to  an 
execution.  He  then  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  winks  at  the 
other  pupils  as  much  as  to  say,  **  See  me  tackle  him, 
now ;"  and  replies,  •*  The  gallery  door  of  Covent  Grarden 
on  Boxing-night." 

"Now,  come,  be  serious  for  once,  Mr.  Manhug,"  con- 
tinues the  teacher ;  "  what  else  is  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  ?" 

"I  think  a  run  up  Holborn-hill,  with  two  Ely-place 
knockers  on  your  arm,  and  three  policemen  on  your  heels, 
might  have  a  good  effect,"  answers  Mr.  Manhug. 

"  Do  you  ever  think  you  will  pass  the  Hall,  if  you  go 
on  at  this  rate  ?"  observes  the  teacher,  in  a  tone  of  mild 
reproach. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  returns  the  imperturbable 
Manh'Jcg.  "  I've  passed  it  twenty  times  within  this  last 
month,  and  did  not  find  any  very  great  difficulty  about  it ; 
neither  do  I  expect  to,  unless  they  block  up  Union-street 
and  Water-lane." 

The  grinder  gives  Mr.  Manhug  up  as  a  hopeless  case, 
and  goes  on  to  the  next.  "  Mr.  Rapp,  they  will  be  very 
likely  to  ask  you  the  composition  of  the  compound  gam* 
boge  pill:  what  is  it  made  of?" 

Mr.  Rapp  hasn't  the  least  idea. 

**  Remember,  then,  it  is  composed  of  cambogia,  aloes,, 
ginger,  and  soap— C,  A,  G,  S, — cags.  Recollect  Gags, 
Mr.  Rapp.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  sent  for  to 
a  person  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid  ?" 

"  Give  him  some  chalk,"  returns  Mr.  Rapp. 

"  But  suppose  you  had  not  got  any  chalk,  what  would 
you  substitute  ?" 

"  Oh,  any  thing ;  pipeclay  and  soapsuds." 

"  Yes,  tiiat's  all  very  right ;  but  we  will  presume  yoa 
could  not  get  any  pipeclay  and  soapsuds ;  in  fact,  thai 
there  vzas  nothing  in  the  house.  What  would  vou  do 
then  ?"  ^ 
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Mr.  Manhag  cries  out  from  the  bottom  of  tho  table— 
"  Let  him  die  and  be !" 

"  Now,  Mr.  Manhug,  I  really  must  entreat  of  you  to  be 
more  steady,"  interrupts  the  professor.  "  You  would 
scrape  the  ceiling  with  the  fire-shovel,  would  you  not  ? 
Plaster  contains  lime,  and  lime  is  an  antidote.  Recollect 
that,  if  you  please.  They  like  you  to  say  you  would 
scrape  the  ceiling,  at  the  Hall :  they  think  it  shows  a  ready 
invention  in  emergency.  Mr.  Newcome,  you  have  heard 
the  last  question  and  answer  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  says  the  fresh  arrival,  as  he  finishes  making 
a  note  of  it. 

**  Well ;  you  are  sent  for,  to  a  man  who  has  hung  him- 
self.    What  would  be  your  first  endeavour  ?" 

"To  scrape  the  ceiling  with  the  fire-shovel,"  mildly 
observes  Mr.  Newcome  ;  whereupon  the  class  indulges  in 
a  hearty  laugh,  and  Mr.  Newcome  blushes  as  deep  as  the 
red  bull's-eye  of  a  New-road  doctor's  lamp. 

^  What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Manhug?  perhaps  you  can 
inform  Mr.  Newcome." 

"  Cut  him  down,  sir,"  answers  the  indomitable /areeur. 

"Well,  well,"  continues  the  teacher;  "but  we  will 
presume  he  has  been  cut  down.  What  would  you  strive 
to  do  next  ?" 

"  Cut  him  up,  sir,  if  the  coroner  would  give  an  order  for 
a /»as/ mor/em  examination." 

"  We  have  had  no  chemistry  this  morning,"  observes 
one  of  the  pupils. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Rogers ;  we  will  go  on  with  it  if  you 
wish.  How  would  you  endeavour  to  detect  the  presence 
of  gold  in  any  body  ?" 

•*  By  begging  the  loan  of  a  sovereign,  sir,"  interrupts 
Mr.  Manhug. 

"  If  he  knew  you  as  well  as  I  do,  Manhug,"  observes 
Mr.  Jones,  "  he'd  be  sure  to  lend  it— oh,  yes  I*— I  should 
rather  think  so,  certainly,"  whereupon  Mr.  Jones  com- 
presses his  nostril  wiih  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and 
moves  his  fingers  as  if  he  was  performing  a  concerto  on 
an  imaginary  one-handed  fiageolet. 

"  Mr.  Rapp«  what  is  the  difference  between  an  element 
and  a  compound  body  ?" 

Mr.  Rapp  is  again  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance. 

**  A  compound  body  is  composed  of  two  or  more  ele- 
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fnents/'  says  the  grinder,  "  in  various  proportions.  Gire 
me  an  example,  Mr.  Jones." 

**  -Half-ana-half  is  a  compound  body,  composed  of  the 
two  elements,  ale  and  porter,  the  proportion  of  the  porter 
increasing  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  respectability  of  the 
public-house  you  get  it  from,"  replies  Mr.  Jones. 

The  professor  smiles,  and  taking  up  a  Pharmacopceia, 
says, "  I  see  here  directions  for  evaporating  certain  liquids 
*  in  a  water-bath.*  Mr.  Newcome,  what  is  the  most  fami- 
liar instance  of  a  water-bath  you  are  acquainted  with  ?" 

*'  In  High  Holborn,  sir ;  between  Little  Clueen-street 
and  Drury-lane,"  returns  Mr.  Newcome. 

**  A  water-bath  means  a  vessel  placed  in  boiling  water, 
Mr.  Newcome,  to  keep  it  at  a  certain  temperature.  If  you 
are  asked  at  the  Hall  for  the  most  familiar  instance,  they 
like  you  to  say  a  carpenter's  glue-pot." 

And  in  like  manner  the  grinding-class  proceeds. 


VII. 


OF  VARIOUS   OTHER  DIVERTING  MATTERS  CONNECTED 
WITH   GRINDING. 

From  experience  we  are  aware  that  the  invention  of 
the  useful  species  of  phrenotypics,  alluded  to  in  our  last 
chapter,  does  not  rest  with  the  grinder  alone.  We  once 
knew  a  medical  student  (and  many  even  now  at  the  Lon- 
don hospitals  will  recollect  his  name  without  mentioning 
it),  who  when  he  was  grinding  for  the  Hall,  being  natu- 
rally of  a  melodious  and  harmonic  disposition,  conceived 
the  idea  of  learning  the  whole  of  his  practice  of  physic  by 
setting  a  description  of  the  diseases  to  music.  He  had  a 
song  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  verses,  which  he  called 
*«  The  Poetry  of  Steggall's  Manual ;"  and  this  he  put  to 
ihe  tune  of  the  "  Good  Old  Days  of  Adam  and  Eve,** 
We  deeply  lament  that  we  cannot  produce  the  whole  of 
this  lyrical  pathological  curiosity.  Two  verses,  however, 
linger  on  our  memory,  and  these  we  have  written  down, 
requesting  that  they  may  be  said  or  sung  to  the  air  above* 
mentioned,  and  dedicating  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
going  up  next  Thursday  evening.     They  relate  to  the 
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Bjnnptoms,  treatment,  and  causes  of  Haemoptpis  and  Hsb- 
xnatemesis ;  which  terms  respectively  imply,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  million  unprofessional  readers  who  weekly 
gasp  for  our  fresh  number,  a  spitting  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  and  a  vomiting  of  ditto  from  the  stomach.  The 
song  was  composed  of  stanzas  similar  to  those  which  fol- 
low, except  the  portion  relating  to  Diseases  of  the  Brain, 
which  was  more  appropriately  separated  mto  the  old 
English  division  of  Fyttes. 

HAEMOPTYSIS. 

A  sensation  of  weight  and  oppression  at  the  chest,  sirs ; 

With  tickling  at  the  larynx,  whicji  scarcely  gives  yoa  rest,  sirs ; 

Full  hard  pulse,  salt  taste,  and  tongue  very  white,  sirs; 

And  blood  brought  up  in  coughing,  of  colour  very  bright,  sirs. 

It  depends  on  causes  three — ^the  first's  exhalation; 

The  next  a  ruptured  artery — the  third,  ulceration. 

In  treatment  we  may  bleed,  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiets 

Acid  drinks,  digitalis,  and  attend  to  a  mild  diet 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  we  do  not  grieve 
When  this  formidable  illness  takes  its  leave. 

H^MATEMESIS. 

Clotted  blood  is  thrown  up,  in  colour  very  black,  sirs. 

And  generally  sudden,  as  it  comes  up  in  a  crack,  sirs. 

It 's  preceded  at  the  stomach  by  a  weighty  sensation ; 

But  nothing  appears  ruptured  upon  examination. 

It  differs  from  the  last,  by  the  particles  thrown  off,  sirs. 

Being  denser,  deeper  coloured,  and  without  a  bit  of  cough,  sirs. 

In  plethoric  habits  bleed,  and  some  acid  draughts  pour  in,  gents. 

With  Oleiun  Terebinthinae  (small  doses)  and  astringents. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho ;  if  you  think  the  lesion  spacious, 
The  Acetate  of  Lead  is  found  very  efficacious. 

Thus,  in  a  few  lines  a  great  deal  of  valuable  profes- 
sional information  is  conveyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tedium  of  much  study  is  relieved  by  the  harmony.  If 
poetry  is  yet  to  be  found  in  our  hospitals — a  queer  place 
certainly  tor  her  to  dwell,  unless  in  her  present  feeble 
state  the  frequenters  of  Parnassus  have  subscribed  to  give 
her  an  in-patient's  ticket — ^we  trust  that  some  itble  hand 
will  continue  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  medical  stu- 
dents generally;  for,  we  repeat,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  more  of  this  valuable  production  remains  to  us 
than  the  portion  which  Punch  has  just  immortalized,  and 
set  forth  as  an  apt  example  for  cheering  the  pursuit  of 
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knowlddge  under  difficulties.  The  gifted  hand  who  ar« 
nmged  this  might  have  turned  Cooper's  First  Lines  of 
Surgery  into  a  tragedy;  Dr.  Copeland's  Medical  Dic- 
tionary into  a  domestic  melodrama,  with  long  intervals 
between  the  acts ;  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  into  a  light 
one-act  farce*  It  strikes  us  if  the  theatres  could  enter  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Borough  Hospitals  to  supply  an 
amputation  every  evening  as  the  finishing  coup  to  an  act, 
it  would  draw  immensely  when  other  means  failed  to  at- 
tract. 

The  last  time  we  iieard  this  poem  was  at  an  harmonic 
meeting  of  medical  students,  within  twenty  shells'  length 
of  the  —  School  disse^ing-room.  It  was  truly  de- 
lightful to  see  these  young  men  snatching  a  few  Anacre- 
ontic hours  from  their  harassing  professional  occupations. 
At  the  time  we  heard  it,  the  singer  was  slightly  overcome 
by  excitement  and  tight  boots ;  and,  at  length,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remove  the  obnoxious  understandings,  they 
were  passed  round  the  table  to  be  admired,  and  eventu- 
ally returned  to  their  owner,  filled  with  half-and-half, 
cigar-ashes,  broken  pipes,  bread-crusts,  and  gin-and-water. 
This  was  a  jocular  pleasantry,  which  only  the  hilarious 
mind  of  a  medical  student  could  have  conceived. 

As  the  day  of  examination  approaches,  the  economy  of 
our  friend  undergoes  a  complete  transformation,  but  in  an 
inverse  entomological  progression— changing  from  the 
butterfiy  into  the  chrysalis.  He  is  seldom  seen  at  the 
hospitals,  dividing  the  whole  of  his  time  between  the 
grinder  and  his  lodgings;  taking  innumerable  notes  at 
one  place,  and  endeavouring  to  decipher  them  at  the 
other.  Those  who  have  called  upon  him  at  this  trying 
period  have  found  him  in  an  old  shooting-jacket  and  slip- 
pers, seated  at  a  table,  and  surrounded  by  every  book 
that  was  ever  written  upon  every  medical  subject  that 
was  ever  discussed,  all  of  which  he  appears  to  be  reading 
at  once — with  little  pieces  of  paper  strewn  all  over  the 
room,  covered  with  strange  hieroglyphics  and  extraordi- 
nary diagrams  of  chemical  decompositions.  His  brain  is 
just  as  full  of  temporary  information  as  a  bad  egg  is  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  provision  of 
nature  that  the  dura  mater  is  of  a  tough  fibrous  texture-^ 
were  it  not  for  this  safeguard,  the  whole  mass  would  un- 
doubtedly go  off  at  once  like  a  too  tightly-rammed  rocket. 
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He  is  conscious  of  this  himself,  from  the  grinding  infor« 
mation  wherein  he  has  been  taught  that  the  brain  has 
three  coverings,  in  the  following  order : — ^the  dura  mater» 
or  Chesterfield  overall;  the  tunica  arachnoidea^  or  "dross 
coat  of  fine  Saxony  cloth  ;'^  and,  in  immediate  contact,  the 
pia  matery  or  five-and-sixpenny  long  cloth  shirt  with  linen 
wristbands  and  fronts.  This  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the 
helps  to  memory  which  the  grinder  affords,  as  splendid  in 
.  its  arrangement  as  the  topographical  methods  of  calling  to 
mind  the  course  of  the  large  arteries,  which  define  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  as  Cheapside,  its  two  common  iliac  branches, 
as  Newgate-street  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the 
medio  sacralis  given  off  between  them,  as  Paternoster- 
row. 

Time  goes  on,  bringing  the  fated  hour  nearer  and 
nearer;  and  the  student's  assiduity  knows  no  bounds. 
He  reads  his  subjects  over  and  over  again,  to  keep  them 
fresh  in  his  memory,  like  little  boys  at  school,  who  try  to 
catch  a  last  bird's-eye  glance  of  their  book  before  they 
give  it  into  the  usher's  hands  to  say  by  heart.  He  now 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  statistics  of  the  Hall,  and  is 
horrified  at  hearing  that  "  nine  men  out  of  thirteen  were 
sent  back  last  Thursday !"  The  subjects,  too,  that  they 
were  rejected  upon,  frighten  him  just  as  much.  One  was 
plucked  upon  his  anatomy ;  another,  because  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  a  daisy  and  a  chamomile;  and 
a  third,  after  "being  in"  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  was 
sent  back,  for  his  inability  to  explain  the  process  of  making 
malt  from  barley, — an  operation,  whose  final  use  he  so  wefl 
understands,  although  the  preparation  somewhat  bothered 
him.  And  thus,  funking  at  the  rejection  of  a  clever  man, 
or  marvelling  at  the  success  of  an  acknowledged  fool- 
determining  to  take  prussic  acid  in  the  event  of  being  re- 
fused— reading  fourteen  hours  a-day — and  keeping  awake 
by  the  combined  Influence  of  snuff  and  coflee— 4he  student 
finds  his  first  ordeal  approach. 
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VIII. 
OF  THE  EXABOMATION  AT  APOTHECAKIEs'   BALL. 

Ths  last  task  that  devolves  upon  oar  student  before  ho 
goes  up  to  the  Hall  is  to  hunt  up  his  testimonials  of  attend- 
ance to  lectures  and  good  moral  conduct  in  his  apprentice- 
ship, together  with  his  parochial  certificate  of  age  and 
baptism.  The  first  of  these  is  the  chief  point  to  obtain; 
the  two  last  he  generally  writes  himself,  in  the  style  best 
consonant  with  his  own  feelings  and  the  date  oi  his  in- 
denture.    His  "  morality  ticket"  is  as  follows : — 

(Copy.)     ^  _ 

**I  hereby  certify,  that  during  the  period  Mr.  Joseph 
Muff  served  his  time  with  me  he  especially  recommended 
himself  to  my  notice  by  his  studious  and  attentive  habits, 
highly  moral  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  excellent  dis- 
position. He  always  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  improve  his  professional  knowledge." 
(Signed) 
According  to  the  name  on  the  indenture. 

The  certificate  of  attendance  upon  lectures  is  only  ob- 
tamed  in  its  most  approved  state  by  much  clever  ma- 
ncBuvring.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  lecturer 
should  never  be  asked,  whilst  he  is  loitering  about  the 
school,  for  his  signature  of  the  student's  diligence.  He 
may  then  have  time  to  recollect  his  ignorance  of  his  pupil's 
face  at  his  discourses.  He  should  always  be  caught  flying 
—either  immediately  before  or  after  his  lecture — ^in  order 
that  the  whole  business  may  be  too  hurried  to  admit  of 
investigation.  In  the  space  left  for  the  degree  of  attention 
which  the  student  has  shown,  it  is  better  that  he  subscribes 
nothing  at  all  than  an  indifierent  report ;  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  student  can  fill  it  up  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  usually  prefers  the  phrase — ^»*  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence." 

And  having  arrived  at  this  important  section  of  our 
Physiology,  it  behoves  us  to  publish,  for  the  benefit  of 
medical  students  in  general,  and  those  about  to  go  up  ia 
particular,  the  following 
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CODE  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 

TO  BB  OBSERYBD  BY  THOSE   PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATION  AT 
THE  HAI.L. 

1.  Previously  to  goin^  up,  take  some  pills  and  get  your 
hair  cut.  This  not  only  clears  your  faculties,  but  im- 
proYes  your  appearance.  The  Court  of  Examiners  dis- 
like long  hair. 

2.  Do  not  drink  too  much  stout  before  you  go  in,  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  eive  you  pluck.  It  renders  you  very 
valiant  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  muddles  your  notions 
with  indescribable  confusion. 

3.  Having  arrived  at  the  Hall,  put  your  rings  and 
chains  in  your  pocket,  and,  if  practicable,  publish  a  pair 
of  spectacles.     This  will  endow  you  with  a  grave  look. 

4.  On  taking  your  place  at  the  table,  if  you  wish  to  gain 
time,  feis^n  to  be  intensely  frightened.  One  of  the  exami- 
ners will  then  rise  to  give  you  a  tumbler  of  water,  which 
you  may,  with  good  effect,  rattle  tremulously  against  your 
teeth  when  drinking.  This  may  possibly  lead  them  to 
excuse  bad  answers  on  the  score  of  extreme  nervous  tre- 
pidation. 

6.  Should  things  appear  to  be  going  against  you,  get 
up  a  hectic  cough,  which  is  easily  imitated,  and  look 
acutely  miserable,  which  you  will  probably  do  without 
trying. 

6.  Endeavour  to  assume  an  ofT-hand  manner  of  answer- 
ing ;  and  when  you  have  stated  any  pathological  fact— - 
right  or  wrong — stick  to  it;  if  they  want  a  case  for  ex- 
ample, invent  one,  <uhat  happened  when  you  were  aa 
apprentice  in  the  country."  This  assumea  confidence 
will  sometimes  bother  them.  We  knew  a  student  who 
once  swore  at  the  Hall,  that  he  gave  opium  in  a  case  of 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  patient  never  required 
any  thing  else.     It  was  true — he  never  did. 

7.  Should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass,  go  to  your 
hospital  next  day  and  report  your  examination,  describing 
it  as  the  most  extraordinar}'-  ordeal  of  deep-searching 
questions  ever  undergone.  This  will  make  Qie  professors 
think  well  of  you,  and  the  new  men  deem  you  little  less 
than  a  mental  Colossus.  Say,  also,  *'  you  were  compli- 
mented by  the  Court.*'  This  advice  is,  however,  scarcely 
necessary,  as  we  never  knew  a  student  pass  who  wa«  u^ 
thus  honoured — according  to  his  own  account. 
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All  things  being  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he  deposits 
his  papers  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Sayer,  and  passes  the 
interval  before  the  fatal  day  mnch  in  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  a  condemned  criminal.  At  last  Thursday  arrives, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  four,  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  station  himself  at  the  comer  of  Union-street  will  see 
various  groups  of  three  and  four  young  men  wending  their 
way  towards  the  portals  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  consisting 
of  students  about  to  be  examined,  accompanied  by  frien<& 
who  come  down  with  them  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  They 
approach  the  door,  and  shake  hands  as  they  give  and  re- 
ceive wishes  of  success.  The  wicket  closes  on  the  candi- 
dates, and  their  friends  adjourn  to  the  **  Retail  Establish^ 
ment*'  opposite,  to  go  the  odd  man  and  pledge  thbir 
anxious  companions  in  dissector's  diet-dhnk— t^f//^o,  half- 
and  half. 

Leaving  them  to  their  libations,  we  follow  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  MuffI  He  crosses  the  paved  court-yard  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  lost  half-a-crown  and  found  a 
halfpenny ;  and  through  the  windows  sees  the  assistants 
dispensing  plums,  pepper,  and  prescriptions,  with  provoking 
indifference.  Turning  to  the  left,  he  ascends  a  solemn- 
looking  staircase,  adorned  with  severe  black  figures  in 
niches,  who  support  lamps.  On  the  top  of  the  staircase 
he  enters  a  room,  wherein  the  partners  of  his  misery  are 
collected.  It  is  a  long  narrow  apartment,  commonly,  known 
as  "  the  funking-room,"  ornamented  with  a  savage-iooking 
•fireplace  at  one  end,  and  a  huge  surly  chest  at  the  other; 
with  gloomy  presses  against  the  walls,  containing  dry 
mouldy  books  in  harsh,  repulsive  bindings.  The  windows 
look  into  the  court ;  and  the  glass  is  scored  by  diamond 
rings,  and  the  shutters  pencilled  with  names  and  sentences, 
which  Mr.  Muflf  regards  with  feehngs  similar  to  those  he 
would  experience  in  contemplating  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  a  condemned  cell.  The  very  chairs  in  the  room 
look  overbearing  and  unpleasant ;  and  the  whole  locality  is 
invested  with  an  overallishness  of  unanswerable  questions 
and  intricate  Dotheration.  Some  of  the  students  are  march- 
mg  up  and  down  the  room  in  feverish  restlessness;  others, 
arm  in  arm,  are  worrying  each  other  to  death  with  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  re^t  are  grinding  away  to  the  last  minute  at 
M  manual,  or  trying  to  write  minute  atomic  numbers  ob 
their  thumb-nail. 
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The  clock  strikes  five,  and  Mr.  Sayer  enters  the  room, 
exelaiming-^^*  Mr.  Man  hug,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Saxby,  and 
Mr.  Collins."  The  fffN  depart  to  the  chamber  of  exami- 
nation, where  the  medical  inquisition  awaits  them,  with 
every  species  of  mental  torture  to  screw  their  brains  instead 
of  their  thumbs,  and  rack  their  intellects  instead  of  their 
limbs, — ^the  chair  on  which  the  unfortunate  student  is  placed 
being  far  more  uneasy  than  the  tightest  fitting  *'  Scavenger's 
daughter"  in  the  Tower  of  London.  After  an  anxious 
hour,  Mr.  Jones  returns,  with  a  light  bounding  step  to  a 
joyous  extempore  air  of  his  own  composing :  he  has  passed. 
In  another  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Saxby  walks  fiercely  in, 
calls  for  his  hat,  condemns  the  examiners  ad  inferoi^ 
swears  he  shall  cut  the  profession,  and  marches  away. 
He  has  been  plucked;  and  Mr.  Muff,  who  stands  sixth  on 
the  list,  is  called  on  to  make  his  appearance  before  the 
awful  tribunal. 


IX. 

OF  THE   SEQUEL   TO   THE   HALL   EXAMINATION. 

Whilst  Mr.  Muff  follows  the  beadle  from  the  funking- 
room  to  the  Council  Chamber,  he  scarcely  knows  whether 
he  b  walking  upon  his  head  or  his  heels ;  if  any  thing,  he 
believes  that  he  is  adopting  the  former  mode  of  locomotion ; 
nor  does  he  recover  a  sense  of  his  true  position  until  he 
finds  himself  seated  at  one  end  of  a  square  table,  the  other 
three  sides  whereof  are  occupied  by  the  same  number  of 
gentlemen  of  grave  and  austere  bearing,  with  all  the  candles 
in  the  room  apparently  endeavouring  to  imitate  that  species 
of  eccentric  dance  which  he  has  only  seen  the  gas-lamps 
attempt  occasionally  as  he  has  returned  home  from  his 
harmonic  society.  The  table  before  him  is  invitingly 
spread  with  pharmacopoeias,  books  of  prescriptions,  trays 
of  drugs,  and  half-dead  plants;  and  upon  these  subjects,  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  He  is  compelled  to  answer  questions. 

We  will  not  follow  his  examination :  nobody  was  ever 
able  to  see  the  least  joke  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  unfitted 
for  our  columns.  We  can  but  state  that  after  having  been 
puzzled,  bullied,  "  caught,"  quibbled  with,  and  abused,  fr 
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the  above  space  of  time,  his  good  ffeoinB  prevails,  and  he 
is  told  he  may  retire.  Oh !  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
re-enters  the  funking-room — thayuce,  long,  pleasant  roomt 
with  its  cheerful  fireplace  and  gcM  substantial  book-cases, 
and  valuable  books,  and  excellent  old-fashioned  furniture ; 
and  the  capital  tea  which  the  worshipful  company  allows 
him — ^never  was  meal  so  exquisitely  relished.  He  has 
passed  the  Hall !  won't  he  have  a  flare-up  to-night ! — that's 
all. 

As  soon  as  all  the  candidates  have  passed,  their  certifi- 
cates are  given  them,  upon  payment  of  various  sovereigns, 
and  they  are  let  out.  The  first  great  rush  takes  place  to 
the  "  retail  establishment**  over  the  way,  where  all  their 
friends  are  assembled — ^Messrs.  Jones,  Rapp,  Manhug, 
&c.  A  pot  of  *'  Hospital  Medoc"  is  consumed  by  each 
of  the  thirsty  candidates,  and  ofi*  they  go,  jumping  Jim  Crow 
down  Union-street,  and  swaggering  along  the  pavement 
six  abreastj  as  they  sing  several  extempore  variations  of 
their  own  upon  a  glee  which  details  divers  peculiarities  in 
the  economy  of  certain  small  pigs,  pleasantly  enlivened  by 
grunts  and  whistles,  and  the  occasional  asseveration  of  the 
singers  that  their  paternal  parent  was  a  man  of  less  than 
ordinary  stature.  This  insensibly  changes  into  "Willy 
brewed  a  Peck  of  Malt,'*  and  finally  settles  down  into 
"  Nix  my  Dolly,"  appropriately  danced  and  chorussed, 
until  a  policeman,  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul,  stops  their 
harmony,  but  threatens  to  take  them  into  charge  if  they 
do  not  bring  their  promenade  concert  to  a  close. 

Arrived  at  their  lodgings,  the  party  throw  off  all  restraint. 
The  table  is  soon  covered  with  beer,  spirits,  screws,  hot 
water,  and  pipes ;  and  the  company  take  off  their  coats, 
unbutton  their  stocks,  and  proceed  to  conviviality.  Mr. 
Muff,  who  is  in  the  chair,  sings  the  first  song,  which  in- 
forms his  friends  that  the  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board  and 
the  wine  is  ruby  bright,  in  allusion  to  the  pewter-pots  and 
halfi-and-iialf.  Having  finished,  Mr.  Muff  calls  upon  Mr. 
Jones,  who  sings  a  ballad,  not  altogether  perhaps  of  thb 
same  class  you  would  hear  at  an  evening  party  in  Belgrave- 
square,  but  still  of  infinite  humour,  which  is  applauded 
upon  the  table  to  a  degree  that  flirps  all  the  beer  out  of 
the  pots,  ivith  which  Mr.  Rapp  draws  portraits  and  humor- 
ous conceits  upon  the  table  with  his  finger.  Mr.  M^hug 
is  then  called  upon,  and  sings 
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THE  STUDENT'S  ALPHABET. 

Oh,  A  was  an  Arteiy,  fill'd  with  injection; 
And  B  was  a  Brick,  never  caught  at  dissectioa. 
C  were  some  Chemicals — ^lithium  and  borax; 
And  D  was  a  Diaphragm,  flooring  the  thorax. 
Chonu  (tc^een  in  short-^nd  with  mimUe  accuncy.') 
Fol  de  rol  1(^ 
Tol  de  rol  lay, 
Fol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  lay* 

E  was  an  Embryo  in  a  glass  case; 
And  F  a  Foramen,  that  pierced  the  skull's  base. 
G  was  a  Grinder,  who  sharpened  the  fools ; 
And  H  means  the  Half-and-half  drunk  at  the  schools.  . 
Fol  de  rol  lol,  &c. 

I  was  some  Iodine,  made  of  sea-weed. 
J  was  a  Jolly  Cock,  not  used  to  read. 
K  was  some  Kreosote,  much  over-rated; 
And  L  were  the  Lies  which  about  it  were  stated. 
Fol  de  rol  lol,  Ac, 

M  was  a  muscle— cold,  flabby,  and  red; 
And  N  was  a  Nerve,  like  a  bit  of  white  thread. 
O  was  some  Opium,  a  fool  chose  to  take; 
And  P  were  the  Pins  used  to  keep  him  awake. 
Fol  de  rol  lol,  dec. 

Q  were  the  Quacks,  who  cure  stammer  and  squint 
R  was  a  Raw  from  a  bum,  wrapp'd  in  lint 
8  was  a  Scalpel,  to  eat  bread  and  cheese ; 
And  T  was  a  Tourniquet,  vessels  to  squeeze. 
Fol  de  rol  lol,  <fec. 

U  was  the  Unciform  bone  of  the  wrist 

V  was  the  Vein  which  a  blunt  lancet  missed. 
W  was  wax,  froin  a  sjrringe  that  flow'd. 

X,  the  Xamincrs,  who  may  be  blow'd! 
Fol  de  rol  lol,  &c. 

Y  stands  for  Tou  all,  with  best  wishes  sincere; 
And  Z  for  the  Zanies  who  never  touch  beer. 
So  we've  got  to  the  end,  not  forgetting  a  letter; 
And  those  who  dont  like  it  may  grind  up  a  better. 

Fol  de  rol  lol,  &c. 

This  song  is  vociferously  cheered,  except  by  Mr.  Rapp* 
who  during  its  execution  has  been  engaged  in  making  an 
elaborate  piece  of  basket-work  out  of  wooden  pipe-lights, 
which  having  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  he  sends  scud* 
ding  at  the  chairman's  head.  The  harmony  proceeds,  and 
with  it  the  desire  to  assist  in  it,  until  they  all  smg  difierent 
airs  at  once ;  and  the  lodger  above,  who  has  vainly  endea- 
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Youred  to  get  to  sleep  for  the  last  three  hours,  gires  up 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  when  he  hears  Mr.  Manhug  called 
upon  for  the  sixth  time  to  do  the  cat  and  dog,  saw  the  hit 
of  wood,  imitate  Macready,  sing  his  own  version  of ''Lur* 
li-e-ty,"  and  accompany  it  with  his  elbows  on  the  table. 

The  first  symptom  of  approaching  cerebral  excitement 
from  the  action  of  liquid  stimulants  is  perceived  in  Mr. 
Muff  himself,  who  tries  to  cut  some  cold  meat  with  the 
snuffers.  Mr.  Simpson  also,  a  new  man^  who  is  .looking 
very  pale,  rather  overcome  with  the  effects  of  his  ele- 
mentary screw  in  a  first  essay  to  perpetrate  a  pipe,  peti- 
tions for  the  window  to  be  let  down,  that  the  smoke,  which 
you  might  divide  with  a  knife,  may  escape  more  readily. 
This  proposition  is  unanimously  negatived,  until  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  tilting  his  chair  back,  produces  the  desired 
effect  by  overbalancing  himself  in  the  middle' of  a  comic 
medley,  and  causing  a  compound,  comminuted,  and  irredu- 
cible fracture  of  three  panes  of  glass  by  tumbling  through 
them.  Hereat,  the  harmony  experiencing  a  temporary 
check,  and  all  the  half-and-half  having  disappeared,  Mr. 
Muff  finds  there  is  no  great  probability  of  getting  any 
more,  as  the  servant  who  attends  upon  the  seven  different 
lodgers  has  long  since  retired  to  rest  in  the  turn-down 
bedstead  of  the  Back  kitchen.  An  adjournment  is  there- 
fore determined  upon  ;  and,  collecting  their  hats  and  coats 
as  they  best  may,  the  whole  party  tumble  out  into  the 
streets  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  Whiz-z-z-z-z-t !"  shouts  Mr.  Manhug,  as  they  emerge 
into  the  cool  air,  in  accents  which  only  Wieland  could 
excel ;  *♦  there  goes  a  cat !"  Upon  the  information  i^  volley 
of  hats  follow  the  scared  animal,  none  of  which  go  within 
ten  yards  of  it,  except  Mr.  Rapp's,  who,  taking,  a  bold 
aim,  flings  his  own  gossamer  down  the  area,  over  the 
railings,  as  the  cat  jumps  between  them  on  to  the  water- 
butt,  which  is  always  her  first  leap  in  a  hurried  retreat. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Rapp  goes  and  rings  the  house-bell,  that 
the  domestics  may  return  his  property;  but  not  receiving 
an  answer,  and  being  assured  of  the  absence  of  a  police- 
man, he  pulls  the  handle  out  as  far  as  it  will  come,  breaks 
it  off,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket.  After  this  they  run  about 
the  streets,  indulging  in  the  usual  buoyant  recreations  that 
innocent  and  happy  minds  so  situated  delight  to  follow, 
and  are  eventually  separated  by  their  flight  from  th« 
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police,  from  the  safe  plan  they  have  adopted  of  all  running 
diflerent  ways  when  pursued,  to  bother  the  crushers. 
What  this  leads  to  we  shall  probably  hear  next  week, 
^  hen  they  are  once  more  rdunts  in  the  dissecting-room  to 
recount  their  adventures. 


THE  TERMINATION   OF  THE  HALL  EXAMINATION. 

The  morning  after  the  carousal  reported  in  our  last 
chapter,  the  parties  thereat  assisting  are  dispersed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  London.  Did  a  modem  Asmodeus  take 
a  spectator  to  any  elevated  point  from  which  he  could 
overlook  the  Great  Metropolis  of  Mr.  Grant  and  England 
just  at  this  period,  when  Aurora  has  not  long  called  the 
sun,  who  rises  as  surlily  as  if  he  had  got  out  of  bed  the 
wrong  way,  he  would  see  Mr.  Rapp  ruminating  upon 
things  in  general,  whilst  seated  on  some  cabbages  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  Market ;  Mr.  Jones  taking  refreshment  with 
a  lamplighter  and  two  cabmen  at  a  promenade  coffee- 
stand  near  Charing  Cross,  to  whom  he  is  giving  a  lecture 
upon  the  action  of  veratria  in  paralysis,  jumbled  somehow 
or  other  with  frequent  asseverations  that  he  shall  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  see  the  aforesaid  lamplighter  and  two 
cabmen  at  the  hospital  or  his  own  lodgings ;  Mr.  Manhug, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  not  clearly 
understanding  what  has  become  of  his  latch-key,  but 
rather  imagining  that  he  threw  it  into  a  lamp  instead  of 
the  short  pipe  which  still  remains  in  the  pocket  of  his  pea- 
jacket,  and,  moreover,  finding  himself  close  to  London 
Bridge,  is  taking  a  gratuitous  doze  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Boulogne  steamboat,  which  he  ascertains  does  not  start 
until  eight  o'clock ;  whilst  Mr.  Simpson,  the  new  man, 
with  the  usual  destiny  of  such  green  productions— thirsty, 
nauseated,  and  "coming  round" — is  safely  taken  care  of 
in  one  of  the  small  private,  unfurnished  apartments  which 
are  let  by  the  night  on  exceedingly  moderate  terms  (an 
introduction  by  a  policeman  of  known  respectability  being 
all  the  reference  that  is  required)  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
"bourhood  of  the  Bow-street  Police-office.     Where  Mr 
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hen  is  put  down  to  roast,  presenting  the  most  eztraora 
nary  specimen  of  trussing  upon  record.  Mr.  Jones  un- 
dertakes to  buy  some  butter  at  a  shop  behind  the  hospi* 
tal ;  and  Mr.  Manhug,  not  being  able  to  procure  any  flour, 
gets  some  starch  from  the  cabinet  of  the  lecturer  on  Ma- 
teria Medica,  and  powders  it  in  a  mortar  which  he  bor- 
rows from  the  laboratory. 

**^o  revert  to  cats,"  observes  Mr.  Manhug,  as  he  sets 
himself  before  the  fire  to  superintend  the  cooking ;  '*  it 
strikes  me  we  could  contrive  no  end  to  fun  if  we  each 
agreed  to  bring  some  here  one  day  in  carpet-bags.  We 
could  drive  in  plenty  of  dogs,  and  cocks,  and  hens,  out  of 
the  back  streets,  and  then  let  them  all  loose  together  in 
the  dissecting-room/' 

"  With  a  sprinkling  of  rats  and  ferrets,"  adds  Mr.  Rapp 
**  I  know  a  man  who  can  let  us  hai^e  as  many  as  we  want. 
The  skrimmage  would  be  immense,  only  I  shouldn't 
much  care  to  stay  and  see  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  replies  Mr*  Muff.  «*  Of  course, 
we  must  get  on  the  roof  and  look  at  it  through  the  sky- 
lights. You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be  the  finest 
card  we  ever  played." 

How  gratifying  to  every  philanthropist  must  be  these 
proofs  of  the  elasticity  of  mind  peculiar  to  a  Medical  Stu- 
dent !  Surrounded  by  scenes  of  the  most  impressive  and 
deplorable  nature — in  constant  association  with  death,  and 
contact  with  disease — his  noble  spirit,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
search  after  professional  information,  still  retains  its  buoy- 
ancy and  freshness  ;  and  he  wreaths  with  roses  the  hours 
which  he  passes  in  the  dissecting-room,  although  the 
world  in  general  looks  upon  it  as  a  rather  unlikely  local- 
ity for  those  flowers  to  shed  their  perfume  over ! 

"  By  the  way.  Muff,  where  did  you  get  to  last  night  after 
we  all  cut  ?"  inquires  Mr.  Rapp. 

"  Why,  that's  what  I  am  rather  anxious  to  find  out 
myself,''^  replies  Mr.  Muff;  "but  I  think  I  can  collect  tole- 
rably good  reminiscences  of  my  travels." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,  then,"  cry  three  or  four. 

"  With  pleasure— only  let's  have  in  a  little  more  beer ; 
for  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  cooking  produces  rather  too 
rapid  an  evaporation  of  fluids  from  the  surface  of  the 
body." 

"  Oh,  blow  your  physiology !"  says  Rapp.     *•  Yon 
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mean  to  say  you've  got  a  hot  copper — so  have  I      Send 
for  the  precioas  halm,  and  then  fire  away." 

And  accordingly,  when  the  heer  arrives,  Mr.  Muff  pro- 
ceeds with  the  recital  of  his  wanderings. 


XL 

HOW  MR.    MUFF  CONCLUDES  HIS  ETENIN6. 

Essential  as  sulphuric  acid  is  to  the  ignition  of  the 
platinum  in  an  hydropneumatic  lamp,  so  is  half-and-half  to 
the  proper  illumination  of  a  Medical  Student's  faculties. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  may  thunder  and  the 
lecturers  may  threaten,  hut  all  to  no  effect;  for,  like  the 
slippers  in  the  Eastern  story,  however  often  the  pots  may 
be  ordered  away  from  the  dissecting-room,  somehow  or 
other  they  always  find  their  way  back  again  with  unflinch- 
ing pertinacity.  All  the  world  inclined  towards  beer  knows 
that  the  current  price  of  a  pot  of  half-and-half  is  fivepence, 
and  by  this  standard  the  Medical  Student  fixes  his  expenses. 
He  says  he  has  given  three  pots  for  a  pair  of  Berlin  gloves, 
and  speaks  of  a  half-crown  as  a  six-pot  piece. 

Mr.  Muff  takes  the  goodly  measure  in  his  hand,  and 
•decapitating  its  «*spuma"  with  his  pipe,  from  which  he 
flings  it  into  Mr.  Simpson's  face,  indulges  in  a  prolonged 
drain,  and  commences  his  narrative-— most  probably  in  the 
following  manner:-— 

"  You  know  we  should  all  have  got  on  very  well  if 
Rapp  hadn't  been  such  a  fool  as  to  pull  away  the  lanthorns 
from  the  place  where  they  are  putting  down  the  wood 
pavement  in  the  Strand,  and  swear  he  was  a  watchman. 
I  thought  the  crusher  saw  us,  and  so  I  got  ready  for  a 
bolt,  when  Manhug  said  the  blocks  had  no  right  to  ob« 
struct  the  footpath ;  and,  shoving  down  a  whole  wall  of 
them  into  the  street,  voted  for  stopping  to  play  at  duck  with 
them.  Whilst  he  was  trying  how  many  he  could  pitch 
across  the  Strand  against  the  shutters  opposite,  down  came 
the  pewlice  and  off  we  cut." 

**  I  had  a  tight  squeak  for  it,"  interrupts  Mr.  Rapp ; 
*<but  I  beat  them  at  last,  in  the  dark  of  the  Durham- 
street  arch.     That's  a  dodge  worth  being  up  to  when  yoo 
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get  into  a  row  near  the  Adelphi.  Fire  away»  Muff- 
where  did  you  go?" 

**  Right  up  a  court  to  Maiden«lane,  in  the  hope  of  bolt- 
ing into  the  Cider-cellars.  But  they  were  all  shut  upt  and 
the  fire  out  in  the  kitchen,  so  I  ran  on  through  a  lot  of 
alleys  and  back-slums,  until  I  got  somewhere  in  St.  Giles's, 
imd  here  I  took  a  cab." 

**  Why,  you  had'nt  got  an  atom  of  tin  when  you  left  us," 
says  Mr.  Manhug. 

**  Devil  a  bit  did  that  signify.  You  know  I  only  took 
the  cab — ^I'd  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  driver;  he  was 
all  right  in  the  gin-shop  near  the  stand,  I  suppose.  I  got 
on  the  box,  and  drove  about  for  my  own  diversion — ^I  don't 
exactly  know  where ;  but  I  couldn't  leave  the  cab,  as 
there  was  always  a  crusher  in  the  way  when  I  stopped. 
At  last  I  found  myself  at  the  large  gate  of  New  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  so  I  knocked  until  the  porter  opened  it,  and 
drove  in  as  straight  as  I  could.  When  I  got  to  the  corner 
of  the  square,  by  No.  7, 1  pulled  up,  and,  tumbling  off  my 
perch,  walked  quietly  along  to  the  Portugal-street  wicket. 
Here  the  other  porter  let  me  out,  and  I  found  myself  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

**  And  what  became  of  the  cab !"  asks  Mr.  Jones. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?— it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  I 
dare  say  the  horse  made  it  right ;  it  didn't  matter  to  him 
whether  he  was  standing  in  St.  Giles's  or  Lincoln's  Inn« 
only  the  last  was  the  most  respectable." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  says  Mr.  Manhug,  refilling  his  pipe. 

"  Why,  all  the  thieves  in  London  live  in  St.  Giles's." 

«*  Well,  and  who  live  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ?" 

"  Pshaw !  that's  all  worn  out,"  continues  Mr.  Muff.  "  I 
got  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  had  a  good  mind  to 
scud  some  oyster  shells  through  the  windows,  only  there 
were  several  people  about — ^fellows  coming  home  to  cham- 
bers, and  the  like  ;  so  I  pattered  on  until  I  found  inyself 
in  Drury-lane  close  to  a  coffee-shop  that  was  open.  There 
I  saw  such  a  jolly  row !" 

Mr.  Muff  utters  this  last  sentence  in  the  same  ecstatic 
accents  of  admiration  with  which  we  speak  of  a  lovely 
woman  or  a  magnificent  view. 

"  What  was  it  about?"  eagerly  demanded  the  rest  of  the 
circle. 

"Why,  just  as  I  got  in,  a  gentleman  of  a  vivacious  Uim 
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of  mind,  who  was  taking  aa  early  breakfast,  had  shied  a 
soft-boiled  egg  at  the  gaslight,  which  didn't  hit  it,  of  course* 
but  flew  across  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and  broke  upon  a 
lady's  head." 

**What  a  mess  it  must  have  made?"  interposes  Mr. 
Manhug.  "  Coffee-shop  eggs  are  always  so  very  albu- 
minous." 

"  Once  I  found  some  feathers  in  one,  and  a  foetal  chick," 
observes  Mr.  Rapp. 

«*  Knock  that  down  for  a  good  one  !"  says  Mr.  Jones, 
taking  the  poker  and  striking  three  distinct  blows  on  the 
mantelpiece,  the  last  of  which  breaks  off  the  corner. 
*•  Well,  what  did  the  lady  do  ?" 

"  Commenced  kicking  up  an  extensive  shindy,  some- 
thing between  crying,  coughing,  and  abusing ;  until  some- 
body in  a  fustian  coat,  addressing  the  assailant,  said, '  he 
was  no  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  to  throw  eggs  at  a 
woman ;  and  that  if  he'd  come  out  he'd  pretty  soon  butter 
his  crumpets  on  both  sides  for  him,  and  give  him  pepper 
for  nothing.'  The  master  of  the  coffee  shop  now  came  for- 
ward and  said, '  he  wasn't  a  going  to  have  no  uproar  in  his 
house,  which  was  very  respectable,  and  always  used  by  the 
first  of  company,  and  if  they  wanted  to  quarrel,  they  might 
fight  it  out  in  the  streets.'  Whereupon  they  all  began  to 
barge  the  master  at  once, — one  saying  ♦  his  coffee  was  all 
snuff  and  chickweed,'  or  something  of  the  kind ;  whilst 
the  other  told  him  *  he  looked  as  measly  as  a  mouldy 
mujSin ;'  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  a  lot  of  half-pint  cups 
and  pewter  spoons  flew  up  in  the  air,  and  the  three  men 
began  an  indiscriminate  battle  all  to  themselves,  in  on^ 
of  the  boxes,  'fighting  quite  permiscus,'.as  the  lady  pro- 
perly observed.  I  think  the  landlord  was  worst  off  though ; 
ne  got  a  very  queer  wipe  across  the  face  from  the  handle 
of  his  own  toasting-fork." 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Muft  ?"  asks  Mr.  Manhug. 

**  Ah,  that  was  the  finishing  card  of  all.  I  put  the  gas 
out,  and  was  walking  off  as  quietly  as  could  be,  when 
some  policemen  who  heard  the  row  outside  met  me  at  the 
door,  and  wouldn't  let  me  pass.  I  said  I  would,  and  they 
said  I  should  not,  until  we  came  to  scufiling,  and  then  one 
of  them  calling  to  some  more,  told  them  to  take  me  to 
Bow-street,  which  they  did ;  but  I  made  them  carry  me 
though.    When  I  got  into  the  ofiice  they  had  not  any 
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especial  charg3  to  make  against  me,  and  the  old  bird  be- 
hind the  partition  said  I  might  go  about  my  business ;  but « 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  another  of  the  unboiled  ones  re- 
cognised me  as  one  of  the  party  who  had  upset  the  wooden 
blocks— he  knew  me  agam  by  my  d— d  Taglioni." 

"  And  what  did  they  do  to  you  ?" 

*^  Marched  me  across  the  yard  and  locked  me  up ; 
when,  to  my  great  consolation  in  my  affliction,  I  found 
Simpson,  crying  and  twisting  up  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
as  if  he  was  wringing  it ;  and  hoping  his  friends  would 
not  hear  of  his  disgrace  through  the  Times." 

"  What  a  love  you  are,  Simpson  !"  observes  Mr.  Jones 
patronisingly.  "Why,  how  the  deuse  could  they,  if  you 
gave  a  proper  name  ?  I  hope  you  called  yourself  James 
Edwards." 

Mr.  Simpson  blushes,  blows  his  nose,  mutters  some- 
thing about  his  card-case  and  telling  an  untruth,  which 
excites  much  merriment ;  and  Mr.  Muff  proceeds : — 

•*  The  beak  wasn't  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all,  when  we 
went  up  in  the  morning.  I  said  I  was  ashamed  to  confess 
we  were  both  disgracefully  intoxicated,  and  that  I  would 
take  great  care  nothing  of  the  same  humiliating  nature 
should  occur  again;  whereupon  we  were  fined  twelve 
pots  each,  and  I  tossed  sudden  death  with  Simpson  which 
should  pay  both.  He  lost  and  paid  down  the  dibs.  We 
came  away,  and  here  we  are." 

The  mirth  proceeds,  and,  ere  long,  gives  place  to  har- 
mony; and  when  the  cookery  is  finished,  the  bird  is 
^eedily  converted  into  an  anatomical  preparation, — albeit 
her  interarticular  cartilages  are  somewhat  tough,  and  her 
lateral  ligaments  apparently  composed  of  a  substance  be- 
tween Jeather  and  caoutchouc/  As  afternoon  advances, 
the  porter  of  the  dissecting-room  finds  them  performing  an 
incantation  dance  round, Mr.  Muff,  who,  seated  on  a  stool 
placed  upon  two  of  the  tressels,  is  rattling  some  halfpence 
m  a  skull,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rapp,  who  is  performing 
a  difficult  concerto  on  an  extempore  instrument  of  his  own 
invention,  composed  of  the  Scotchman's  hat,  who  is  still 
grinding  in  the  Museum,  and  the  identical  thigh-bone  that 
assisted  to  hang  Mr.  Muff's  patriarchal  old  hen  ! 
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xn. 

OF  THE  COLLEGE,   AND    THE  CONCLUSION. 

Our  hero  once  more  undergoes  the  process  of  grinding 
before  he  presents  himself  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  for  ex- 
amination at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Almost  the  last 
affair  which  our  hero  trouhles  himself  about  is  the  Exami- 
nation at  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  as  his  anatomical 
knowledge  requires  a  little  polishing  before  he  presents 
himself  m  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  he  once  more  undergoes 
the  process  of  grinding. 

The  grinder  for  the  College  conducts  his  tuition  in  the 
same  st^le  as  the  grinder  for  the  Hall-Soften  they  are 
united  m  the  same  individual,  who  perpetually  has  a  va- 
cancy for  a  resident  pupil,  although  his  house  is  already 
quite  full ;  somewhat  resembling  a  carpet-bag,  which  was 
never  yet  known  to  be  so  crammed  with  articles,  but  you 
might  put  something  in  besides.  The  class  is  carried  on 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  already  quoted ;  but  the  know- 
ledge required  does  not  embrace  the  same  multiformity  of 
subjects ;  anatomy  and  surgery  being  the  principal  pomts. 

Our  old  friends  are  assembled  to  prepare  for  their  last 
examination,  in  a  room  fragrant  with  the  amalgamated 
odours  of  stale  tobacco-smoke,  varnished  bones,  leaky 
preparations,  and  gin-and-water.  Large  anatomical 
prints  depend  from  the  walls,  and  a  few  vertebrae,  a  lower 
jaw,  and  a  sphenoid  bone,  are  scattered  upon  the  table. 

"To  return  to  the  eye,  gentlemen,"  says  the  grinde»; 
•*  recollect  the  Petitian  Canal  surrounds  the  Cornea.  Mr. 
Rapp,  what  am  I  talking  about?" 

Mr.  Rapp,  who  is  drawing  a  little  man  out  of  dots  and 
lines  upon  the  margin  of  his  "Gluain's  Anatomy," 'starts 
up,  and  observes — *' Something  about  the  Paddington 
Canal  running  round  the  corner,  sir." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Rapp,  you  must  pay  me  a  little  more  at- 
tention," expostulates  the  teacher.  **What  does  the 
operation  for  cataract  resemble  in  a  familiar  point  of 
view  ?" 

**  Pushinff  a  boat-hook  through  the  wall  of  a  house  to 
pull  back  the  drawing-room  Winds,"  answers  Mr.  Rapp. 

"You   are  incorrigible,"  says  the  teacher,  srailing  at 
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the  simile,  which  altogether  is  an  apt  one.    *'  Di£  jon 
ever  see  a  case  of  bad  cataract  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  ever-so-long  ago-— the  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 
at  Astley's.  I  went  to  the  gallery,  and  had  a  mill  with — " 

"There,  we  don't  want  particulars,"  interrupts  the 
grinder;  "but  I  would  recommend  you  to  mind  your 
eyes,  especially  if  you  get  under  Guthrie.  Mr.  Muf^ 
how  do  you  define  an  ulcer  ?" 

"  The  establishment  of  a  raw,"  replies  Mr.  Muff. 

"  Tit !  tit  I  tit !"  continues  the  teacher,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pity.  "  Mr.  Simpson,  perhaps  you  can  tell  Mr. 
Muff  what  an  ulcer  is?" 

"  An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  produced  by  its  own  ab- 
sorption," answers  Mr.  Simpson,  all  in  a  breath. 

"  Well,  I  maintain  its  easier  to  say  a  rat^;  than  all  that," 
observes  Mr.  Muff. 

"Pray,  silence.  Mr.  Manhug,  have  you  ever  been 
sent  for  to  a  bad  incised  wound  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  when  I  was  an  apprentice :  a  man  using  a 
chopper  cut  off  his  hand." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  V 

"  Cut  off  myself  for  the  governor,  like  a  two-year  old." 

"  But  now  you  have  no  governor,  what  plan  would  you 
pursue  in  a  similar  case  ?" 

"  Send  for  the  nearest  doctor — call  him  in." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  suppose  he  wouldn't  come  ?" 

«  Call  him  out,  sir." 

"Pshaw!  you  are  all  quite  children,"  exclaims  the 
teacher.  "  Mr.  Simpson,  of  what  is  bone  chemically  com- 
posed ?" 

"  Of  earthy  matter,  or  phosphate  of  limey  and  animal 
matter,  or  gelatine  J*^ 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Simpson.  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
a  great  deal  about  bones,  Mr.  Rapp  ?" 

"  Not  much,  sir.  I  haven't  been  a  great  deal  in  that 
line.  They  give  a  penny  for  three  pounds  in  Clare 
Market.     That's  what  I  call  popular  osteology." 

"  Gelatine  enters  largely  into  the  animal  fibres,"  says 
the  leader,  gravely.  "  Parchment,  or  skin,  contains  an 
important  quantity,  and  is  used  by  cheap  pastry-cooks  to 
make  jellies." 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  eating  your  tuo^rf*,"  says  Mr 
Rapp,  "  but  never  your  deeds ^ 
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**0h!  oh!  oh!"  groan  the  pupils  at  this  gross  appro* 
priation,  and  the  class  getting  very  unruly  is  broken  up. 

The  examination  at  the  College  is  altogether  a  more 
respectable  ordeal  than  the  jalap  and  rhubarb  botheration 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  jvar  consdquencet  Mr.  Muffgoes 
up  one  evening  with  little  misgivings  as  to  his  success. 
After  undergoing  four  different  sets  of  examiners,  he  is 
told  he  may  retire,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Belfour  into 
**  Paradise,"  the  room  appropriated  to  the  fortunate  ones, 
"which  the  curious  stranger  may  see  lighted  up  every 
Friday  evening  as  he  passes  through  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields. 
The  inquisitors  are  altogether  a  gentlemanly  set  of  men, 
who  are  willing  to  help  a  student  out  of  a  »3rape,  rather 
than  **  catch  question"  him  into  one :  nay,  more  than 
once  the  candidate  has  attributed  his  success  to  a  whisper 
prompted  by  the  kind  heart  of  the  venerable  and  highly- 
gifted  individual — now,  alas!  no  more— -who  until  last 
year  assisted  at  the  examinations. 

Of  course,  the  same  kind  of  scene  takes  place  that 
was  enacted  after  goin^  up  to  the  Hall,  and  with  the  same 
results,  except  the  police  office,  which  they  manage  to 
avoid.  The  next  day,  as  usual,  they  are  again  at  the 
school,  standing  innumerable  pots,  telling  incalculable 
lies,  and  singing  uncounted  choruses,  until  the  Scotch 
pupil,  who  is  stul  grinding  in  the  museum,  is  forced  to 
give  over  study,  after  having  been  squirted  at  through  the 
keyhole  five  distinct  times,  with  a  reversed  stomach-pump 
full  of  beer,  and  finally  unkennelled.  The  lecturer  upon 
chemistry,  who  has  a  private  pupil  in  his  laboratory  learn- 
ing how  to  discover  arsenic  in  poisoned  people's  stomachs, 
where  there  is  none,  and  make  red,  blue,  and  green  fires, 
finds  himself  locked  in,  and  is  obliged  to  get  out  at  the 
window ;  whilst  the  professor  of  medicine,  who  is  holding 
forth,  as  usual,  to  a  select  very  few,  has  his  lecture  upon 
intermittent  fever  so  strangely  interrupted  by  distant  har- 
mony and  convivial  hullaballoo,  that  he  finishes  abruptly 
in  a  pet,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  class.  But  Mr.  Muff  and 
his  friends  care  not.  They  have  passed  all  their  troubles 
— 4hey  are  regular  medical  men,  and,  for  aught  they  care, 
the  whole  establishment  may  blow  up,  tumble  down,  go 
to  blazes,  or  any  thing  else  in  a  small  way  that  may  com- 
pletely obliterate  it.  In  another  twelve  hours  they  have 
departed  to  their  homes,  and  are  only  spoken  of  in  the 
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wererenee  with  which  we  regard  the  mins  of  a  by-gona 
edifice,  as  bricks  who  were. 


Our  task  is  finished.  We  have  traced  Mr.  MufiT,  from 
the  new  man  through  the  almost  entomological  stages  of 
his  being,  to  his  perfect  state  ;  and  we  take  our  farewell 
of  him  as  the  «*  general  practitioner."  In  our  Physiology 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  medical  student  as  he 
actually  exists — ^his  reckless  gayety,  his  wild  frolics,  his  ~ 
open  disposition.  That  he  is  careless  and  dissipated  we 
admit,  but  these  attributes  end  with  his  pupiWe  ;  did 
they  not  do  so  spontaneously,  the  up-hill  struggles  and 
hardly-earned  income  of  his  laborious  future  career  would, 
to  use  his  own  terms,  ^*  soon  knock  it  all  out  of  him  ;"  al- 
though, in  the  after-waste  of  years,  he  looks  back  upon 
his  student's  revelries  with  an  occasional  return  of  old 
feelings,  not  unmixed,  however,  with  a  passing  reflection 
upon  the  lamentable  inefiicacy  of  the  present  course  of 
medical  education  pursued  at  our  schools  and  hospitals,  to 
fit  a  man  for  future  practice. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  our  sketches  so  to  frame  them, 
that  the  general  reader  might  not  be  perplexed  by  techni- 
cal or  local  allusions,  whilst  the  students  of  London  saw 
they  were  the  work  of  one  who  had  lived  amongst  them. 
And  if  in  some  places  we  have  strayed  from  the  strict 
boundaries  of  perfect  refinement,  yet  we  trust  the  delicacy 
of  our  most  sensitive  reader  has  received  no  wound.  We 
have  discarded  our  joke  rather  than  lose  our  propriety ; 
and  we  have  been  pleased  at  knowing  thiat  in  more  than 
one  family  circle  our  Physiology  has,  now  and  then, 
raised  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  fair  girls,  whose  brothers 
were  following  the  same  path  we  have  travelled  over  at 
the  hospitals. 

We  hope  with  the  new  year  to  have  once  more  the 
gratification  of  meeting  our  friends.  Until  then,  with  a 
hand  ofiered  in  warm  fellowship, — ^not  only  to  those  com- 
posing the  class  he  once  belonged  to,  but  to  all  who  have 
been  pleased  to  bestow  a  few  minutes  weekly  upon  his 
chapters, — the  Medical  Student  takes  his  leave. 
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XIII. 

A   LETTER  FROM  AN   OLD    FRIEND,   SHOWING   HOW  HE   IS 

GETTING   ON. 

My  dbar  Pitnch,  ClodpoU,  Bee,  23,  1841. 

Here  I  am,  you  see,  keeping  Christmas,  and  having  no 
end  of  fun  amongst  the  jolly,  innocent  grubs  that  vegetate 
in  these  rural  districts.  All  I  regret  is  that  you  arc  not 
here.  I  would  give  a  ten-pound  note  to  see  you,  if  I  had 
it ; — ^I  would,  indeed — so  help  me  several  strong  men  and 
a  steam-engine ! 

We  had  a  great  night  in  London  before  I  started,  only 
I  g'ot  rascally  screwed :  not  exactly  sewed  up,  you  know, 
but  hit  under  the  wing,  so  that  I  could  not  very  well  fly. 
I  managed  to  break  the  window  on  the  third-floor  landing 
of  my  lodgings,  and  let  my  water-jug  fall  slap  through  the 
wash-hand  basin  upon  a  looking-glass  that  was  lying  face 
upwards  underneath;  but  as  I  was  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing it  did  not  signify. 

The  people  down  here  are  a  queer  lot ;  but  I  have  hunted 
up  two  or  three  jolly  cocks,  and  we  contrive  to  keep  the 
place  alive  between  us.  Of  course,  all  the  knockers  came 
oflT  the  first  night  I  arrived,  and  to-morrow  we  are  going 
to  climb  out  upon,  the  roof  of  my  abode,  and  make  a  tour 
along  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  putting  turfs 
on  the  tops  of  all  the  practicable  chimneys.  Jack  iSsmdall 
— such  a  jolly  chick  !  you  must  be  introduced  to  him — 
has  promised  to  tie  a  cord  across  the  pavement  at  the 
corner,  from  the  lamp-post  to  a  door-scraper ;  and  we  have 
made  a  careful  estimate  that,  out  of  every  half-dozen 
people  who  pass,  six  will  fall  down,  four  cut  their  faces 
more  or  less  arterially,  and  two  contuse  their  foreheads. 
I,  you  may  imagine,  shall  wait  at  home  all  the  evening 
for  the  crippled  ones,  and  Jack  is  to  go  halves  in  what  I 
get  for  plastering  them  up.  We  may  be  so  lucky  as  to 
procure  a  case  of  concussion — ^who  knows  ?  Jack  is  a 
real  friend :  he  cannot  be  of  much  use  to  me  in  the  way 
of  recommendation,  because  the  people  here  think  he  is  a 
little  wild  ;  but  as  far  as  seriously  injuring  the  parishioners 
goes,  he  declares  he  will  lose  no  chance.  He  says  hi 
knows  some  gipsies  on  the  common  who  have  got  scarlet- 
fever  in  their  tent ;  and  he  is  going  to  give  them  half-a- 
crowo  if  they  can  bring  it  into  the  village,  to  be  paid  upon 
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thft  breaking  out  of  the  first  undoubted  case.  This  wi\l 
fag  the  Union  doctor  to  death,  who  is  my  chief  opponent, 
and  I  shall  come  in  for  some  of  the  private  patients. 

My  surgery  is  not  very  well  stocked  at  present,  but  I 
shall  write  to  Ansell  and  Hawke  after  Christmas.  I  have 
got  a  pickle-bottle  full  of  liquorice-powder,  which  has 
brought  me  in  a  good  deal  already,  and  assisted  to  perform 
several  wonderful  cures.  I  administer  it  in  powders,  two 
drachms  in  six,  to  be  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  for  young  practition- 
ers, as  you  may  give  a  large  dose,  without  producing  any 
very  serious  ejects.  Somebody  was  insane  enough  to 
send  to  me  the  other  night  for  a  pill  and  draught ;  and  if 
Jack  Randall  had  not  been  there,  I  should  have  been  regu- 
larly stumped,  having  nothing  but  Epsom  salts.  He  cut 
a  glorious  calomel  pill  out  of  pipeclay,  and  "then  we  con- 
cocted a  black-draught  of  salts  and  bottled  stout,  with  a 
little  patent  boot-polish.  Next  day,  the  patient  finding 
himself  worse,  sent  for  me,  and  I  am  trying  the  exhibition 
of  linseed-mea)  and  rose-pink  in  small  doses,  under  which 
treatment  he  is  gradually  recovering.  It  has  since  struck 
me  that  a  minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  polish,  possibly  causing  the  indisposition 
which  he  describes  *'  as  if  he  was  tied  all  up  in  a  double- 
knot,  and  pulled  tight." 

I  have  had  one  case  of  fracture  in  the  leg  of  Mrs.  Pinkey's 
Italian  greyhound,  which  Jack  threw  ^  flower-pot  at  in 
the  dark  the  other  night.  I  tied  it  up  in  two  splints  cut 
out  of  a  clothes-peg  in  a  manner  which  I  stated  to  be  the 
most  popular  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris;  and  the  old  girl 
was  so  pleased  that  she  has  asked  me  to  keep  Christmas- 
day  at  her  house,  where  she  burns  the  Yule  log,  makes  a 
bowl  of  wassail,  and  all  manner  of  games.  We  are  going 
to  bore  a  hole  in  the  Yule  log  with  an  old  trephine,  and 
ram  it  chuck-full  of  gunpowder;  and  Jack's  little  brother 
is  to  catch  six  or  seven  frogs,  under  pain  of  a  severe  lick- 
ing, which  are  to  be  put  into  one  of  the  vegetable  dishes. 
The  old  gin  has  her  two  nieces  home  for  the  holidays- 
devilish  handsome,  larky  girls — so  we  have  determined  to 
take  some  mistletoe,  and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  action  of  the  orbicularis  oris  and  levatores  lahim  »w- 

ferioris  et  inferioris.     If  either  of  them  have  got  any  tin, 
shall  try  and  get  all  right  with  them;  but  if  the  brads 
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worst  piece  of  furniture  a  fellow  can  bring  into  his  house, 
especially  if  he  inclines  to  conviviality;  although  to  be  sure 
a  medical  man  ought  to  consider  her  as  part  of  his  stock 
in  trade,  to  be  taken  at  a  fair  valuation  dmidst  his  stopple- 
bottles,  mortars,  measures,  and  pill-rollers. 

If  business  does  not  tumble  in  well,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  we  have  another  plan  in  view;  but  I  only  wish 
to  resort  to  it  on  emergency,  in  case  we  should  be  found 
out.  The  railway  passes  at  the  bottom  of  my  garden,  and 
Jack  thinks,  with  a  few  pieces  of  board,  he  can  contrive  to 
lUQ  the  engine  and  tender  off  the  line,  which  is  upon  a 
tolerably  high  embankment.  I  need  not  tell  you  all  this  is 
in  strict  con6dence ;  and  if  the  plan  does  not  jib,  which  is 
not  very  probable,  will  bring  lots  of  grist  to  the  mill.  I 
have  put  the  engineer  and  stoker  at  a  sure  guinea  a  head 
for  the  inquest;  and  the  concussions  in  the  second  class 
will  be  of  unknown  value.  If  practicable,  I  mean  to  have 
an  elderly  gentleman  **  who  must  not  be  moved  under  any 
consideration;"  so  I  shall  get  him  into  my  house  for  the 
term  of  his  indisposition,  which  may  possibly  be  a  very 
long  one.  I  can  give  him  up  my  own  bedroom,  and  sleep 
myself  in  an  old  harpsichord,  which  I  bought  cheap  at  a 
sale,  and  disembowelled  into  a  species  of  deceptive  bed. 
I  think  the  hint  might  put  "people  about  to  marry"  up  to 
a  dodge  in  the  way  of  spare  beds.  Everybody  now  sees 
through  the  old  chiffonier  and  wardrobe  turn-up  impositions, 
but  the  grand  piano  would  beat  them ;  only  it  should  be 
kept  locked,  for  fear  any  one  given  to  harmony  might 
commence  playing  a  fantasia  on  the  bolster. 

Our  parishioners  have  very  little  idea  of  the  Cider 
cellars  and  Coal-hole,  both  of  which  places  they  take  i» 
their  literal  sense.  I  thmk  that,  with  Jack*s  assistance, 
we  can  estaolish  something  of  the  kind  at  the  Swan,  which 
is  the  principal  inn.  Should  it  not  succeed,  I  shall  turn 
my  attention  to  getting  up  a  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution, and  give  a  lecture.  I  have  not  yet  settled  on  what 
subject,  but  Jack  votes  for  Astronomy,  for  two  reasons: 
firstly,  because  the  room  is  dark  nearly  all  the  time ;  and 
secondly,  because  you  can  smug  in  some  pots  of  half-and- 
half  belund  the  transparent  orrery.  He  says  the  dissolving 
views  in  London  put  him  up  to  the  value  of  a  dark  exhi 
bition.  We  also  think  we  can  manage  a  concert,  which 
will  be  sure  of  a  good  attendance  if  we  say  it  is  for  some 
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k-piaton :  he  has  never  tried  the  instrament,  bat  he  says 
he  is  sure  he  can  play  it,  as  it  looks  remarkably  easy 
hanging  up  in  the  window^s  of  the  music*shops.  He  thinks 
one  might  drill  the  children  and  get  up  the  Macbeth  music. 

It  is  turning  very  cold  to-night,  and  I  think  will  turn  to 
a  frost.  Jack  has  thrown  some  water  on  the  pavement 
before  my  door ;  and  should  it  freeze,  I  have  given  strict 
orders  to  my  old  housekeeper  not  to  strew  any  ashes,  or 
sand,  or  sawdust,  or  any  similar  rubbish  about.  People's 
bones  are  very  brittle  in  frosty  weather,  and  this  may  bring 
a  job.     I  hope  it  will. 

If,  in  your  London  rambles,  as  you  seem  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  you  pitch  upon  Manhug,  Rapp,  or  Jones, 
give  my  love  to  them,  and  tell  them  to  keep  their  powder 
dry,  and  not  to  think  of  practising  in  the  country,  which 
18  after  all  a  species  of  social  suicide.  And  with  the  best 
compliments  of  the  season  to  yourself,  and  **  through  the 
n^edium  of  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal'*  to  your 
readers,  believe  me  to  remain. 

My  dear  old  beau,  yours  very  considerably, 

Joseph  Muff. 


XIV. 

A  FEW  LINES  FROM  MR.   JOSEPH  MUFF. 

Clodpole,  Feb.  20, 1842. 
Mt  dear  old  Punch, 

It  is  now  two  months  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  so  I 
thought  you  would  not  object  to  see  what  I  have  been 
about.  I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  my  proceed- 
ings. 

I  got  my  surgery  a  little  into  order  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, and  hung  up  a  lamp  at  my  door  :  such  a  stunner-^ 
with  red  and  blue  shades,  and  a  pestle  and  mortar  on  the 
top.  The  very  first  evening  I  put  it  up.  Jack  Randall 
took  it  down  again,  and  carried  it  on  to  the  railroad,  where 
It  stopped  the  down  mail-train,  the  engineer  mistaking 
the  red  buUVeye  for  the  signal  at  the  station.  Jack's  a 
splendid  chick,  but  a  little  too  larky.  He  fills  my  leech 
iar  with  tadpoles  and  water-efis ;  and  the  fellows  he  brings 
0  see  me  have  walked  into  all  my  Spanish  liquorice  and 
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Confection  of  Roses.  He  likewise  never  passes  my  house, 
as  he  comes  home  late  from  a  party,  but  he  pulls  the 
night-bell  almost  clean  away,  and  when  I  put  my  head 
out  of  the  front  second  floor  to  know  what's  the  matter, 
expecting  nothing  short  of  a  guinea  case,  he  sings  out 
'*  Lur-li-e-ty,"  and  asks  if  I  have  got  any  beer  in  the 
house.  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  put  up  with  this,  for 
he  is  a  prime  chap  at  heart,  and  will  do  any  thing  for  me. 
He  quile  lived  on  the  ice  during  the  frost,  tripping  every- 
body up  he  could  come  near ;  and  whether  he  injured 
them  seriously  or  not,  I  know  the  will  was  good,  and  was 
therefore  much  obliged  to  him. 

Of  course,  at  present,  my  patients  are  rather  select  than 
numerous,  but  I  think  the  red  lamp  and  brass-plate  may 
entice  a  few.  I  had  a  glorious  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  last  week,  and  nearly  pulled  the  fellow  m  half, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  bricklayers  who  were 
building  next  door,  and  a  couple  of  jack-towels.  I  have 
not  been  paid  for  it ;  but  the  best  of  the  matter  is,  the 
other  doctor  tried  first  and  couldn't  reduce  it,  because  he  had 
no  bricklayers  at  hand.     This  has  got  my  name  up  rather. 

I  see  a  correspondent  of  yours,  L.  S.  B.,  Bart.,  has 
been  very  irritated  at  my  calling  the  country  people  grubs. 
What  would  he  have  me  term  them  ?  I'm  sure  he  is  a 
tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  class.  They  are  terrible 
Goths  down  here.  Not  one  in  twenty  can  read  or  write ; 
and  so  ail  my  dispensing  labels  which  I  tie  on  the  bottles 
are  quite  thrown  away.  A  small  female  toddled  into  the 
surgery  the  other  day  and  horrified  me  by  drawling  out— 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  mother's  took  the  lotion,  and  rubbed 
her  leg  with  the  mixture  !"  This  might  have  been  seri- 
ous, for  the  lotion  contained  a  trifle  of  poison ;  but  Jack 
and  I  started  ofl*  directly ;  and  as  it  happened  very  luck- 
ily to  be  washing-day,  we  drenched  the  stupid  woman 
with  soapsuds  and  pearlash,  until  every  thing  was  thrown 
oflf  the  stomach,  including,  I  expect,  a  quantity  of  the  lin* 
ing  membrane.  This  taught  me  a  lesson  that  a  medical 
man  should  always  have  his  instruments  in  order ;  for,  if 
Jack  had  not  borrowed  my  stomach-pump  to  squirt  at  the 
cats  with,  a  good  deal  of  bother  might  have  been  avoided. 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  little  settled,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again.     In  the  mean  time,  believe  me. 

Yours  rather  much  than  otherwise,      Joskpii  Muff. 
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Since  our  last  despatches  received  overland  from  Clod- 
pole,  and  bearing-  date  March  2, 1842,  we  learn  that  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Joseph  Muff  has  at  length  got  his  surgery  tole- 
rably in  order.  The  majority  of  the  bottles  and  jars  lite- 
rally contain  what  they  profess  by  their  labels ;  we  may 
except  the  one  inscribed  Aqua  bistilL,  which  is  filled 
with  Hodges'  best.  A  carboy  ticketed  Syrup,  Papav. 
yields  some  very  fine  home-brewed  ale  upon  drawing  the 
cork ;  and,  as  the  surgery  is  cooler  than  the  parlour  closet, 
he  keeps  his  fresh  butter  in  the  jar  assigned  to  Ceratum 
cetacd.  He  has,  moreover,  invested  twelve  shillings  in 
six  dozen  phials,  a  gross  of  corks,  two  quires  of  outside 
demy,  and  a  ball  of  red  string.  In  fact,  he  wants  nothing 
now  but  patients. 

As  he  has  nothing  to  do,  he  has  taken  Jack  Randall  to 
live  with  him  as  an  assistant,  and  finds  him  very  useful  in 
dispelling  the  ennui  naturally  attendant  upon  waiting  for 
practice,  by  his  diverting  and  eccentric  flights  of  hilarity. 
His  inventive  genius  has  procured  Mr.  Muff  the  best  haul 
of  victims  he  has  had  since  he  commenced  business.  He 
crawled  out  of  his  garret  window  along  the  gutter  to  the 
roof  of  the  adjoining  house  a  few  evenings  ago,  and  tied 
down  the  ball  of  the  cistern  with  some  packthread,  in. 
consequence  of  which  the  water  overflowed  in  the  night 
and  percolated  all  the  ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms,  provi- 
dentially dripping  exactly  over  the  beds  of  some  of  the 
inmates.  This  has  given  rise  to  one  intermittent  fever, 
and  three  capital  cases  of  rheumatism,  which  he  is  in 
hoj^es  may  eventually  prove  chronic.     He  is  at  present 
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Oar  two  friends  employ  their  leisure  hours*  whidli 
amount  to  twenty-three  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
in  smoking  birdseye  and  telling  various  anecdotes  con- 
nected with  their  past  career.  As  these  legends  furnish 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  state  of  existing 
medical  concerns,  we  have,  by  reason  of  our  intimacy  with 
Mr.  MufiT,  procured  notes  of  their  conversations.  These 
we  intend  to  present  weekly,  until  our  readers  are  tired  of 
them, or  our  me  is  exhausted.  We  shall  adopt  the  narra- 
tive style,  and  avail  ourselves  of  such  illustrations  as  may 
tend  to  throw  additional  interest  over  our  sketches.  And 
taking  an  old  friend  by  the  hand,  we  begin  by  a  iieunt  at- 
tempt to  describe 

MR.  RAPP'S  FAREWELL  FEAST. 

Next  to  imprisonment  for  debt  there  are  few  positions 
in  life  more  cheerfully  exhilarating  than  that  of  house-sur- 
geon to  a  hospital ;  especially  if  it  be  one  where  "  acci- 
dents are  received  night  and  day  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation.'* Constantly  surrounded  by  scenes  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  mirth-inspiring  description ;  breathing 
the  purest  atmosphere  in  the  world ;  revelling  at  lunch 
upon  hospital  cheese,  which  is  a  relish  apparently  pre- 
pared, with  the  nicest  culinary  art,  from  bees-wax,  yellow 
soap,  and  doubtful  eggs  ;  faring  sumptuously  withal  every 
day  at  the  board-room  dinner-table,  in  company  with  the 
matron,  house-apothecary,  secretary,  and  other  choice  spi- 
rits, who  delight  in  the  sunshine  of  humour  or  wit ;  and 
never  depressed  by  the  wearisome  monotony  of  lying  in  bed 
all  night  long,  his  existence  is,  indeed,  enviable.  So  thought 
Mr.  Rapp ;  who  having  been  house-surgeon  to  the  St. 
Tourniquet's  Hospital  for  one  year,  evinced  his  gratitude 
at  the  close  of  his  duties,  by  inviting  some  of  his  friends  to 
an  extensive  spread.  Medical  students  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  invitations,  (more  especially,  if  there  is 
a  faint  hope,  thrown  out  of  unlimited  half-and-half,  inex- 
haustible tobacco-jars,  or  uncounted  pipes,)  and  accord- 
ingly some  sixteen  or  eighteen  accepted,  including  the 
majority  of  our  old  acquaintances.  The  immortal  Muff 
himself  left  all  his  patients  to  his  "  assistant,"  and,  having 
locked  up  the  croton  oil  and  prusslc  acid  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents, and  provided  Randall  with  a  quart  of  black  draught 
nd  a  screw  of  parochial  pills,  came  up  from  Clodpole  by 
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an  evening  train.  Mr.  Manhug  and  Mr.  Jones  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked,  but  sent  word  to  say  that  they  meant  to 
come.  Mr.  Newcome,  the  last  new  pupil,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  reply : — 

*•  Mr.  Newcome  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Rapp, 
and  will  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  his  polite  invi- 
tation, but  hopes  it  will  not  be  a  late  party,  as  he  is  anxious 
to  follow  up  the  sober  and  temperate  course  recommended 
by  Vincent  Priessnitz." 

And  the  other  visitors  having  heard  it  reported  that 
there  was  to  be  no  end  of  rumpsteaks  and  oyster-sauce, 
went  without  their  dinners,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  Rupert  Street  Dining-rooms ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  four  o'clock  lecture  was  over,  and  the  pro- 
fessor evaporated,  played  with  their  subscription  skittles 
in  the  dissecting-room  until  it  was  quite  dark,  when  they 
adjourned  to  the  house-surgeon's  parlour,  where  the  com- 
pany was  expected  to  assemble. 

Most  rooms  appropriated  by  the  kindness  of  hospital 
governors  to  house-surgeons,  are  very  much  alike ;  we 
may  say  (for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
Latin),  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  The  apartment  has  an  odour 
of  tobacco,  the  furniture  is  fashionable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
remarkably  old,  and  the  paper  is  of  that  elaborate  pattern, 
which  you  see  stamped  before  your  eyes  in  the  window 
of  a  shop  in  St.  Giles,  and  afterwards  labelled  "three 
farthings ;"  addilionally  ornamented  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place  by  legends,  inscriptions,  and  diverting  diagrams, 
in  pencil.  When  any  house-surgeon  of  former  times' 
possessed  a  diamond  ring,  which  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  means  a  common  occurrence,  he  signed  his  name  there- 
with amongst  the  archives  of  the  window  panes ;  if  he 
were  not  addicted  to  jewelry,  he  simply  cut  his  initials 
upon  the  panell  of  the  shutters  with  a  scalpel.  Aged 
men  with  gray  hair,  who  have  been  attached  as  messen- 
gers to  the  hospital  for  the  last  sixty  years,  speak  vaguely 
of  persons  comins^  to  whitewash  the  ceiling,  and  paint  the 
wainscoat  when  toey  were  boys ;  but  these  traditions  are 
ascribed  more  to  the  garrulity  of  age  than  the  remem* 
brance  of  such  a  proceeding  having  actually  occurred. 
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II. 

BCR.  RAPP'S   FAREWELL  FEAST. {ConHnUed.) 

Nine  o'clock  was  the  time  named  for  supper ;  and,  un- 
like the  false  appointments  of  worldly  society*  as  the  hos- 
pital clock  chimed  that  hour,  every  man  had  assembled. 
The  appearance  of  the  room  was  most  imposing.  The  long 
table  had  been  brought  up  from  the  board-room,  and  was 
lip-hted  by  four  mould-candles,  inserted  respectively  in  a 
plated,  brass,  japanned,  and  flat  tin  candlestick,  whilst  an 
elegant  ipergne  graced  the  centre  of  the  table,  formed  by 
a  round  galvanic  battery  full  of  celery.  The  whole  de- 
rived additional  beauty  from  the  circumstance  of  no  two 
articles  of  glass  or  crockery  being  alike ;  whilst  before  the 
gentleman  upon  whom  the  task  devolved  of  carving  the 
six  baked  fowls  was  placed  a  double-edged  catlin  and  a 
metocarpal  saw — ^the  technical  names  of  two  instruments 
which  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  event  of  the  poultry 
turning  out  tough  or  ligamentous.  The  old  skeleton,  that 
generally  hung  down  with  a  balance-weight  from  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  was  also  brought  up  and  placed  in  a 
classical  attitude  on  the  small  table  behind  the  "  vice ;''  and 
the  base  of  a  skull,  presumed  to  be  the  sanie  from  which 
all  the  house-surgeons  ever  since  the  dark  ages  ground  up 
the  foramina^  formed  an  appropriate  and  professional  to- 
bacco-box, proving  that  medical  students,  in  their  most 
idle  moments,  never  lose  sight  of  their  ^studies. 

We  will  not  describe  the  actual  feeding.  It  will  simply 
be  necessary  to  state  that  the  dissections  of  the  glutaei  bo- 
vis  (vtdgo  rump-steaks)  were  carried  on  with  praiseworthy 
application,  and  that  the  fowls  were  speedily  converted  into 
anatomical  preparations.  The  guests  evinced  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  perpetually  taking  wine  with  each  other; 
and  Coke,  the  porter,  who  waited,  showed  his  knowledge 
of  his  business,  by  continually  walking  round  the  table, 
filling  every  glass  he  saw  empty  with  half-and-half,  from 
a  can  which  somewhat  resembled  a  two-gallon  water-pot 
without  a  spout. 

At  length,  when  the  appetites  were  appeased  and  the 
things  removed,  the  real  business  of  the  evening  com- 
menced. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Rapp,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of 
informing  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  wards  over  our 
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head  but  broken  arms  and  convalescent  dislocations ;  you 
can  therefore  kick  up  as  much  row  as  you  please.  I  beg 
to  propose  *The  €lueen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family/  As  none  of  them  are  here  to  return  thanks, 
pass  the  wine,  Manhug,  and  sinsf  a  song." 

The  toast  being  first  greeted  with  musical  honours, 
which  intimated  that  the  Clueen  was  «' a  jolly  good  fellow," 
aCrengthened  by  the  affirmation  that  all  of  mem  said  so, 
Mr.  Manhug  proceeded  to  sing,  tucking  his  thumbs  into 
the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  balancing  himself  on  the 
hind-legs  of  his  chair,  clearing  the  trachea  of  some  imagi- 
nary obtacle,  and  looking  rather  vicious  at  a  crack  in  wa 
ceiling. 

MR.  MANHUG'S  SONG^Ak  Assistavt  Wastes. 

Waitteb  a  gentleman  fitted  to  fill 
The  post  of  assistant  with  competent  skill 
To  a  country  practitioner  highly  genteel, 
With  a  Union  of  paupers  to  physic  and  heal; 
Where  against  all  petitions  his  heart  he  must  steel, 
Nor  ever  presume  their  distresses  to  feel, 
For  a  medical  man  should  be  always  genteel, — 
So  extraordinarily  genteeL 

He's  expected  to  know  all  the  different  branches 
Into  which  proper  medical  science  now  launches ; 
He  must  bleed  with  precision,  ne'er  missing  a  rein. 
And  ^aw  doable  teeth  without  fracture  or  pain. 
The  parish  is  small — ^ten  miles  by  sixteen — 
With  some  commons  and  gravel-pits  scattered  between; 
And,  respecting  the  cases — ^to  state  'tis  perhaps  right, 
That  they  always  occur  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
Wanted  a  gentleman,  Ac* 

The  Pharmacopoeia  by  heart  he  must  know. 
And  ne'er  seem  reluctant — when  sent  for — to  go; 
He  must  learn  to  write  labels  in  different  styles, 
And  wa^  all  the  bottles—fiaJts,  mixtures,  and  phials. 
If  well  educated  he  chances  to  be, 
He  may  come  in  the  parlour  to  dinner  and  tea; 
But  when  the  meal's  over,  must  put  by  his  chair. 
And  back  to  the  surgery  counter  repair. 

Wanted  a  gentleman,  ^to. 

These  are  the  principal  matters — au  reste — 
He  must  always  appear  cofrnne-il-faut  and  wel^-dressed; 
And,  since  with  much  practice  his  mind  wiU  be  stored 
The  salary  ofier'd  is^odging  and  board. 
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Wanted  a  gentleman,  fitted  to  fill 
The  tooth  of  a  patient,  Vith  gold  leaf  and  skill. 
Who  can  walk  like  a  postman,  nor  ever  feel  ill. 
Nor  beyond  seven  minutes  expect  to  sit  still, 
But  always  be  making  draught,  mixture,  or  pill, 
And  post  every  ledger,  and  write  every  bill, 
And  sleep  in  a  garret,  small,  dreary,  and  chill, 
And  succumb  to  a  country  practitioner's  will. 

Who  is  most  particularly  genteeL 

'*  That's  all,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Mankug,  thinking  k 
vros  time  for  the  applause  to  begin,  as  he  made  an  inclina* 
tion  of  his  head,  intended  half  for  a  bow  to  his  auditors* 
and  half  to  bring  his  head  into  his  wine-glass — it  being  a 
fixed  rule  at  all  convivial  parties,  that  a  person,  having 
suns',  should  immediately  on  the  concJasion  of  his  indis- 
cretion make  a  pretence  of  drinking,  which  implies  that 
there  is  no  more  to  come.  This  is  a  wholesome  practice, 
as  nothing  is  more  awkward  than  to  thank  one  for  a  song, 
when  only  two  out  of  the  five  verses  have  been  got  through. 

Mr.  Manhug's  lyrical  attempt  was  applauded  to  a  de- 
gree which  caused  a  short  divertisement  of  candlesticks 
and  tumblers,  and  woke  seven  patients  in  the  next  ward. 
The  sentiment  which  followed  was  an  expression  of  regret 
that  the  earthquake  did  not  take  place  immediately  under 
Apothecaries'  Hall  on  an  examination  night ;  and  then  the 
chairman,  after  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  who  does  the 
bass  before  the  looking-glass  at  Evans's,  knocked  on  the 
table,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  song  from  Mr.  Jones." 

Mr.  Jones  readily  complied,  and  somewhat  pluming 
himself  on  his  voice,  commenced  informing  the  company 
that  the  glasses  sparkled  on  the  board  ("room-table," 
added  sotto  voco  by  Mr.  Rapp),  and  that  the  reign  of 
pleasure  had  begun — ^finishing  by  a  threat  to  drown  some 
imaginary  intruder  in  a  bowl  if  he  dared  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance. The  great  point  of  the  song  was  the  execution 
of  the  **  bowl."  The  nearest  idea  we  can  give  the  readei 
of  its  deliverance  is  to  beg  he  will  separate  the  word  in 
bo  and  ole,  and  put  three  distinct  o's  between  them,  each 
one  lower  than  the  other,  until  the  last  appeared  to  ema- 
nate from  some  organised  ophicleide  fixed  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  song  appeared  very  popular  and  admitted 
of  a  general  chorus,  which  swelled  as  it  proceeded,  until 
one  of  the  night-nurses  put  her  head  into  the  door>  and 
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mildly  hinted  that  the  sciatica  case  in  No.  12  did  not  ap« 
pear  to  enter  equally  into  the  hiJarity  of  the  song,  but  was 
lying  awake,  and  grumbling ;  at  which  Mr.  Rapp  felt  ex- 
ceedingly indignant,  having  imagined  that  he  had  per- 
fectly provided  against  any  such  occurrence,  by  administer 
ing  an  extra  ten  minims  of  Tr.  Spir.  in  the  night  draught 
of  No.  12. 

By  degrees  the  company  attained  a  high  state  of  convi* 
viality.  Mr.  Jones  did  the  ''  cats,'*  and  imitated  Macrea- 
dy ;  Mr.  Manhug  sawed  the  piece  of  wood ;  and  Mr. 
Muff  sang  an  extempore  song,  which  sent  the  new  man 
into  a  state  of  astonished  paralysis,  and  very  much 
amused  everybody  else.     This  was  the  style  of 

MR.  MUFF'S  EXTEMPORE. 
Aim. — **  There  is  nae  luck  about  the  hmue," 

The  gent  who  sits  upon  my  left 

Hath  stock  around  his  throat, 
His  trousers  they  are  black,  and  the 

Same  colour  is  his  coat. 
He  weareth  broach,  but  if  I  have 

On  breeding  good  encroached 
Fm  really  very  so'rry  that 

I  have  the  subject  broached. 

Tol  lol  de  lol,  tol  Uddle  lol,  dec 

There  is  a  gent  I  now  behold 

A  drinking  of  his  wine, 
He  is  a  regular  jolly  cove 
And  that — that — (I  beg  your  pardon  gentlemen)— 
iCriet  of  «  TVy  back,'*  «  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  «  Go  ahead/*  ^c.) 
He  is  a  regular  jolly  cove 
And — Cpon  my  word  Fm  hard  up) — 
And  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
Loud  choru§  of  charitable  students^ 

Tol  lol  de  lol,  tol  Uddle  lol,  &c. 

** Bravo!  MuflT;  famous!  capital!  you  never  did  ic 
better,'*  resounded  from  various  mouths  as  our  friend 
concluded. 

«*  Now,  Mr.  Newcome,  what's  your  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  ?"  said  Manhug  briskly. 

Mr.  Newcome  started  as  if  he  was  shot,  and  replied, 
"Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Manhug,  I  hardly  know.  I've 
never  thought  about  them." 

••Well,  then,  sing  a  song." 

Mr.  Newcome  blushed  exceedingly,  and  said  he  real 
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iroaU  if  he  coald,  but  he  neirer  knew  one,  or  ebe  he 
shoald  be  most  happy. 

**  Oh«  humbttg  !"  continued  Manhng  ;  '*  come,  fire 
away ;  something  mentisental,  if  you  don't  know  a  comic 
one." 

After  intense  confusion,  Mr.  Newcome  was  prevailed 
upon  to  murmur  *' Gaily  the  troubadour;"  which  was 
rendered  additionally  amusing  by  Mr.  Muff  always  shout- 
ing **  Singing  from  Palestine"  everywhere  but  in  the  right 
place. 

^  There,  that  '11  do,  Newoome,"  cried  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  evidently  a  little  hazy,  at  the  end  of  the  second  verse. 
**  We  know  all  the  rest ;  it's  as  stale  as  a  Monday  bun, 
and  much  more  filling  at  the  price." 

Thus  burked,  Mr.  Newcome  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
after  several  more  songs  and  pleasantries,  Mr.  Rapp  voted 
an  adjournment  to  Evans's  in  several  cabs.  Who  went 
with  him,  and  how  they  fared,  remains  to  be  told  in  the 
next  number. 


III. 

THE  DESTINIES  OF  MR.   RAPP's  617ESTS. 

Regular  dramatists,  in  writing  plays,  appear  to  bear  in 
view  the  various  adventures  of  certain  parties,  who  are 
separated  during  the  progress  of  the  plot,  and  eventually 
brought  together  again  at  the  conclusion.  So  must  we 
frame  the  present  section  of  our  experiences  ;  for  as  ail  the 
visitors  did  not  adopt  the  same  course,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  follow  each  party  singly. 

«  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Rapp,  with  rather  indistinct 
declamation,  **  the  day  is  gone — the  night's  our  own,  and 
bright  are  the  beams  of  the  jnorning  sky ;  so  who  '11  have 
some  more  punch  ?  and  then  we'll  be  off.  Mr.  Jones 
will  first  give  his  imitation  of  the  cornet-a-pistons j  and  play 
something  from  *  Norma'  with  the  chill  off.     Order !" 

This  command  was  accompanied  by  so  sharp  a  rap  on 
the  table  with  the  hammer,  that  it  made  a  large  dent  and 
broke  the  handle.    The  shock  restored  a  temporary  si* 
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climbed  on  to  the  box,  by  the  driver,  with  one  of  the 
dressers,  whose  name  was  Tanks  ;  and  Mr.  Manhug  per 
sisted  in  riding  upon  the  back,  until  finding  the  spikes 
made  rather  an  uneasy  seat,  he  scaled  the  roof,  and  seat- 
ed himself  upon  it.  Messrs.  Rapp  and  Jones  said  they 
would  walk  to  Knight's  for  some  oysters,  and  join  them 
afterwards ;  and  the  others  went  home,  did  worse,  or  talked 
about  setting  off  to  walk  to  Hampstead  for  some  country  air. 

"  Where  would  you  like  to  go,  gentleman  ?"  asked  the 
driver,  having  reached  the  box  by  the  succession  of  vio- 
lent efforts  peculiar  to  cabmen. 

"  As  far  as  you  can  towards  Brighton  for  eighteen- 
pence,"  replied  Mr.  Muff. 

**  Hold  your  row,"  politely  interposed  Mr.  Manhug ; 
"  Go  to  Evans's,  and  look  sharp  about  it." 

Their  progress  was  not  very  rapid,  for  the  horses  in 
night-cabs  are  not  over-brilliant ;  but  at  length  the  vehicle 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza  in  Oovent-garden,  and 
disgorged  its  contents.  Rather  a  fierce  argument  ensued 
respecting  the  fare,  which  Mr.  Manhug  offered  to  toss  the 
cabman  for  first,  and  fight  him  afterwards  ;  but  it  was  at 
length  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  party  descended  to  the 
tavern.  Elbowing  their  way  through  the  guests,  they 
pushed  up  to  the  top  of  the  room,  foli^ed  by^on^iof  the 
waiters. 

«•  Pray  order,  gentlemen  !"  cried  the  chairman,  as  they 
adjusted  themselves  with  some  little  noise. 

"  Well,  we're  doing  it  as  fast  as  we  can,"  replied  Mr. 
Manhug,  giving  directions ;  "  I  declare  I've  got  perfectly 
peckish  again." 

The  room  was  very  full  of  company,  and  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  guests  would  have  afforded  much 
amusement  to  a  quiet  observer.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  were  evidently  visitors  from  the  country,  who 
thought  going  to  the  theatre  and  Evans's  afterwards  was 
"  the  thing."  At  the  end  of  the  room,  a  tall  gentleman 
in  a  white  Taglioni,  large  whiskers,  and  an  overpowering 
shawl-scarf  adorned  with  some  gold  posts-and-chains, 
having  ascertained  that  everybody  was  looking  at  hinv 
shook  hands  patronisingly  with  the  singers,  which  pro- 
ceeding he  made  sure  stamped  him  a  man  about  town, 
and  the  ;tar  of  the  assembly.  Lower  down,  four  "  gents," 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  appellation)  in  cut-away  coats 
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■nd  fierce  stocks,  were  attemptingf  the  aristocratic,  in 
which  they  might  possibly  have  succeeded  had  their 
hands  been  less  coarse,  and  their  finger-nails  less  dubby; 
and  in  the  alcove  of  one  of  the  windows  was  another 
visitor,  who,  after  various  "  goes"  of  grog,  was  half  asleep, 
and  half  lost  in  apparent  and  unchanging  admiration  of 
some  cigar-ashes  that  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 

«*  Herr  Von  Joel  will  oblige  us  with  a  song,  gentlemen," 
cried  the  chairman. 

*•  Bravo,  Joel !"  cried  Mr.  MufiT,  from  the  end  of  the 
room  ;  "  fire  away,  old  boy.     LuUy-lully-lully-luUy-liety !" 

A  sharp  rap  from  the  chairman's  hammer  cut  short  our 
friend's  falsetto  imitation,  and  the  good-humoured  Ger> 
man,  who  was  at  a  table  in  the  centre,  began  his  own  ver- 
sion of  "  The  Swiss  Boy."  But  here  Mr.  Muff*'s  unhappy 
propensity  to  assist  in  social  melody  once  more  became 
apparent ;  and  after  singing  the  choruses  with  his  custom- 
ary  exuberance  of  voice  and  style,  he  broke  out  in  the 
middle  'of  one  of  the  verses,  using  his  own  dialect  as  he 
had  picked  it  up  by  ear — 

**  To  shlingalang,  to  shlungalong,  for  blafe  a  dun  aloy 
Steh  ner  ofe,  steh  ner  ofe ." 

•*  Order,  sir !"  cried  the  proprietor.  "  We  cannot  have 
the  harmony  of  the  room  disturbed  by  one  party." 

"  I  beg  to  say  I  was  contributing  to  the  harmony,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Mufi*. 

It  seemed  that  other  persons  entertained  a  difierent  opi- 
nion, for  the  song  stopped,  and  the  attention  of  the  room 
was  immediately  drawn  towards  the  cause  of  the  interrup- 
tion. But  our  friend's  steam  was  well  up  ;  and,  nothins; 
abashed,  he  rose  gravely  from  his  chair,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Mr.  Evans,  gentlemen,  and  waiters." 

••  Sit  down,  Mufi",  and  don't  be  an  ass,"  gently  observed 
Mr.  Manhug. 

'*  I  sha'n't.  I  came  here  to  enjoy  conviviality,  and  I 
mean  to  do  it.  Mr.  Evans,  I  repeat,  and  gentlenien,"  he 
continued  gravely,  **I  ask  you,  is  it  possible  to  discuss  a 
roast  potato,  or  enjoy  a  song,  with  such  a  small  piece  of 
butter  as  one  of  your  waiters  has  brought  me  ?  Look 
here,  sir!"  And  hereupon  he  exhibited  on  his  fork  a  pat 
about  the  sizo  and  thickness  of  a  crown. 
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<<  I  am  very  sorry  it  does  not  meet  your  approbation* 
sir,"  said  Evans,  half  angry,  half  smiling  ;  *'  you  had  bet> 
ter  speak  to  the  waiter." 

*<  I  have  spoken  to  the  waiter,  Mr.  Evans,"  replied  MuiT 
with  emphasis ;  **  and  he  told  me,  although  small  in  size, 
yet  its  flavour  was  most  delicate,  which  caused  it  to  go 
twice  as  far  as  pats  in  ordinary." 

**  I  must  beg  of  you  to  be  silent,  sir,  and  sit  down,'  said 
the  proprietor.     "  You  are  disturbing  the  company." 

*'  The  company  may  go " 

What  he  was  about  to  say  was  never  known,  for  Mr 
Manhug  interrupted  the  speech,  by  pulling  the  speaker 
forcibly  down  into  bis  chair,  in  which  proceeding  he 
knocked  over  one  of  the  pewter  vases  of  hot  water,  which 
deluged  the  table,  and  slightly  scalded  the  knees  of  two 
nice  young  gentlemen,  with  very  clean  exuberant  collars 
and  no  whiskers,  who  were  sitting  on  the  other  side,  and 
trying  to  smoke  cigars,  without  looking  poorly.  Possibly 
there  would  have  been  a  riot ;  but  Manhug  apologized  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  a  comic  song  commenced  imme« 
diately,  in  which  an  Irishman  was  made  to  bless  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  offer  a  wish  "  that  his  red  nose  might  never 
set  fire  to  the  powder  in  his  wig  and  blow  his  brains  out." 
By  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Muff's  equanimity  was  complete- 
Jy  restored,  but  Mr.  Manhug  fearing  he  would  plunge 
into  more  alcoholic  beverage  if  he  staid— having  already 
imbibed  quite  enough — ventured  to  persuade  him  to  de- 
part, in  which  he  at  length  succeeded.  But,  before  going, 
he  insisted  upon  giving  each  of  the  vocalists  his  card,  as 
well  as  an  invitation  to  come  and  stay  a  fortnight  with 
him  at  Clodpole  when  the  shooting  season  came  on,  or 
indeed  whenever,  and  for  as  long  as  they  liked  ;  and  he 
also  shook  hands  affectionately  with  Evans,  and  hoped  he 
was  not  offended,  as  what  he  said  was  this,  that  he  never 
meant  to  insult  anybody,  but  would  be  happy  to  see  him 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  begged  he  would  say 
what  he  would  like  to  have.  Then,  favouring  the  com- 
pany present  with  a  slight  extemporary  solo  variation 
of  his  own,  upon  a  theme  furnished  by  the  last  song, 
he  accompanied  Manhug  to  the  door,  the  other  students 
remaining  behind.  A  sught  altercation  arose  upon  pay- 
ment, Mr.  Muff  protesting  against  his  friend's  paying 
tenpcnce  for  two  poached  eggs,  which  he  affirmed  ^ 
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■evenpence  clear  profit,  and  which  he  was  about  to  turn 
back  and  expostulate  with  Evans  upon,  if  Manhug  had 
not  coaxed  and  overruled  him.  But  having,  at  last,  re- 
lieved his  indignation,  by  recommending  uie  waiter  to 
study  the  <<  Beady  Reckoner"  in  Punch's  Almanack,  he 
blundered  upstairs  to  the  Piazza,  where  they  met  Rapp 
and  Jones,  just  on  the  point  of  descending. 


IV. 

THE  DESTINIES  OF  MR.  RAPp's  GUESTS. — {Continued,) 

Lounging  out  of  Evans's,  the  first  proceeding  of  the 
quartette  was  to  form  a  council  under  the  Piazza  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  next ;  and  here,  as  is  usual  in 
the  deliberations  of  medical  students,  much  confusion  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Manhug  proposed  an  adjournment  to  his 
lodgings,  where  "  they  could  light  a  fire  and  have  some 
more  grog."  Mr.  Rapp  voted  for  going  to  a  ball  at  the 
Lowther  Rooms,  having  ascertained,  from  an  imposing 
gas  star  in  King  William  street,  that  such  a  festivity  was 
being  perpetrated.  Mr.  Jones  appeared  inclined  to  follow 
the  first  proposal;  and  Mr.  Muff,  whose  excitement  was 
considerably  increased  by  coming  out  into  the  fresh  air, 
leant  back  against  one  of  the  columns  and  said  **  he  wasn't 
going  to  put  up  with  humbug  from  anybody;  and  that  if 
tney  intended  to  insult  him,  or  break  friends,  they  would 
find  themselves  in  the  wrong  box." 

*•  Well,  come  along  then,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Rappy 
persuasively. 

"  I  shan't  come  along,"  was  the  firm  response. 

"  Then  stay  where  you  are,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rapp 

•*I  shall  do  just  as  I  please,"  answered  Mr.  Mufil^ 
pravely.  **  If  I  like  to  go  to  sleep  amongst  the  turnip-tops 
in  the  market,  I  shall  do  it." 

"Nobody  wants  to  hinder  you,"  said  Mr.  Manhug;  and 
knowing  their  friend's  obstinacy  was  rather  peculiar, 
when  he  was  at  all  elevated,  the  other  three  walked  off 
leaving  Mr.  Muff  gazing  at  a  gas  lamp :  his  conditio 
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being  not  inaptly  described  by  the  inscription  over  the 
door  of  the  tavern — "Evans's  late  Joys;"  which  was 
eoually  applicable  to  the  bygone  pleasures  and  the  time 
of  night. 

Leaving  him  for  a  while  to  his  meditations,  we  will 
follow  his  three  companions.  By  Mr.  Manhug's  per- 
suasion they  decided  upon  going  to  his  lodgings  in  Alfred- 
street,  Bedford-square:  and  accordinglj'- proceeded  in  that 
direction,  varying  the  usual  route  by  going  through  the 
Rookery,  where  Mr.  Jones  informed  them  they  would  see 
some  life. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes,  we-  may  state 
that  "  the  Rookery"  is  the  name  applied  to  a  portion  of 
St.  Giles's  which  may  be  comprised  in  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, bounded  by  Great  Russel-street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  High-street,  and  a  small  thoroughfare  whose  name 
we  know  not,  down  which  the  unsleeping  eye  of  Grim- 
stone  never  ceases  to  watch  from  the  snuff- manufactory. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  visit  Meux's  Brewery,  to  see 
the  vats,  partake  of  stout  and  biscuits,  and  occasionally 
break  their  necks,  or  tumble  into  the  malt  bins,  may  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  Rookery  from  some  of  the  upper  windows 
of  that  establishment.  They  will  discover  Some  narrow 
dirty  streets,  into  which  the  scavenger's  cart  has  apparent- 
ly never  penetrated,  choked  up  with  rubbish  of  every 
description,  amidst  which,  a  tribe  of  ragged  infants  are 
tumbling  about,  so  intimately  assimilated  to  it,  that  the 
unpractised  eye  at  first  mistakes  them  for  animated  dirt 
heaps.  Tattered  articles  of  wearing  apparel  are  displayed 
on  poles,  here  and  there  projecting  from  the  windows, 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  have  been  washed ;  and  if 
a  view  could  be  gained  of  the  interiors,  similar  things, 
patched  and  ragged,  might  be  discovered  upon  lines 
stretched  across  the  apartment;  but  for  this  purpose  the 
casements  must  be  opened,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  panes 
have  brown  paper  and  pieces  of  board  substituted  for  glass. 

No  animals,  except  the  aborigines,  are  seen  in  the  streets ; 
nor  is  there  a  single  bird-cage  hung  out  from  any  of  the 
houses ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  so  miserably  poor  that  they 
can  scarcely  keep  themselves.  A  ragged  hen  from  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  once  misguidedly  ventured  within 
ihe  precincts  of  the  Rookery,  and  was  immediately  mas- 
sacred by  the  natives  in  a  savage*  and  blood-thirsty  man- 
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ner;  since  which  time  poultry  has  been  considered  as  an 
apocryphal  genus  in  the  district.  As  evening  approaches, 
dull  lights  gleam  from  each  of  the  windows,  and  a  few 
gaunt  cats,  with  grizzled  coats  and  hungry  eyes,  occasion- 
ally make  their  appearance,  darting  like  spectres  past  the 
startled  passenger  who  has  dared  to  invade  this  wretched 
spot;  whilst  one  or  two  dead  rats  lying  in  the  road,  crushed 
and  mangled,  prove  that  they  are  sometimes  found  by 
chance  in  the  houses ;  but  even  this  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
for  the  very  vermin  would  starve,  in  such  a  locality. 

Not  until  after  nightfall  does  the  vitality  of  the  Rookery 
spring  into  full  action.  Many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  live 
perpetually  in  dark  cellars,  are  distressed,  like  bats  and 
OW&,  with  the  daylight;  many  more  dare  not  face  it.  It 
is  then  that  a  few  wretched  females,  shoeless  and  unbon- 
neted, — ^their  matted  hair  twisted  carelessly  round  their 
heads,  and  a  coarse,  dirty  shawl  hugged  over  their  shoul- 
ders,— emerge  into  the  nearest  thoroughfare,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  half-quartern  from  some  idle  frequenter  of  tne 
gin-shops.  SquaUd  children  also  creep  out,  in  search  of 
what  they  may  purloin — children  who  never  knew  what 
childhood  was,  but  who  grew  up  at  once  from  the  baby  to 
the  adult,  cunning  and  precocious. 

'*  Now,  my  ancients,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  as  they  turned  out 
of  Broad-street,  «<  button  your  coats,  and  put  your  hand- 
kerchiefs in  your  hats." 

**  I  attended  my  first  case  somewhere  about  here,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Rapp,  "  and  didn't  exactly  know  what  to  do ; 
so  I  stood  some  whisky  to  the  lot,  and  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  we  all  got  exceedingly  drunk." 

"And  what  became  of  your  patient?"  inquired  Mr. 
Manhug. 

"  Oh,  I  followed  the  advice  of  a  celebrated  professor,  and 
left  every  thing  to  nature.  That's  my  general  plan  in  all 
cases  that  I  don't  clearly  understand." 

Which  assertion,  not  being  at  all  doubted,  provoked  no 
reply ;  the  other  two  merely  thinking  what  a  very  active 
partner  nature  must  have  proved  in  Mr.  Rapp's  practice. 

They  had  not  proceeded  a  great  way,  when  a  terrific 
riot  in  a  house  on  their  right  attracted  their  attention.  As 
the  portal  was  open,  (there  being  no  door,  in  common  with 
the  other  mansions,)  Mr.  Rapp  ])lunged  hito  the  passage^ 
expressing  his  adniiration  of  a  "jolly  shindy"  of  any  kind 
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nnd  was  of  course  followed  by  the  two  others.  As  they 
entered  the  back  parlour,  from  which  spot  the  popular  in- 
dignation burst,  a  curious  scene  presented  itself.  The 
miserable  chamber  was  packed  full  of  Irish, — all  scream* 
ing  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  and  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  throng,  various  quart  pots  were  ob- 
servable, mth  arms  attached  to  them,  wheeling  round  in 
eccentric  ficfures  before  they  descended  on  the  heads  of 
unseen  individuals.  Several  ladies  were  stationed  on 
boxes  and  other  articles  of  furniture  round  the  room, 
gazing  at  the  milSe,  like  spectators  at  a  tournament,  whom 
they  perhaps  resembled,  from  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
their  costumes ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  them  encou- 
raging their  professed  champions  with  their  voices,  or 
occasionally  throwing  a  guerdon  of  their  afiections,  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  iron  or  broken  candlestick,  into  the  lists : 
not  with  any  avowed  aim,  but  feeling  sure,  like  a  cockney 
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With  his  eyes  shut,  that  something  must  be  hit  out  of  the 
lot. 

**  What's  the  row  ?'*  inquired  Mr.  Rapp  of  a  gentleman 
next  to  him,  in  a  livery  of  blue  blanket,  turned  up  with 
dirt  and  whitewash. 

"  Vot's  the  hods  ?"  was  the  reply ;  «*  are  you  crushers  in 
disguise  ?"  Not  deigning  to  reply,  Mr.  Rapp,  by  dint  of 
extreme  muscular  exertion,  elbowed  his  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  combatants,  Messrs.  Manhug  and  Jones 
being  "the  creatures  who  followed  in  his  lee." 

"  Ooraw  for  the  svells  !"  cried  one  of  the  insurgents,  as 
he  tried  to  bonnet  Mr.  Rapp,  smashing  in  his  gossamer 
like  a  strawberry-pottle ;  whereupon  that  gentleman  put 
his^flexores  digitonim  into  a  state  of  extreme  contraction, 
and,  by  the  sudden  extension  of  the  elbow-joint  and  fore- 
wm,  dealt  a  violent  blow  on  the  face  of  his  aggressor, 
rhich  evidently  ruptured  a  small  branch  of  one  of  the 
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Tessels  which  accompany  the  first  pair,  or  olfactory 
nerves. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  change  in  the  attack; 
and  it  would  have  heen  an  awkward  affair  for  our  friends, 
had  not  a  policeman  providentially  appeared  at  the  door. 
Beating  the  mob  away  with  his  staff,  he  immediately 
pounced  upon  Mr.  Rapp,  who  was  throwing  his  fists 
about  in  wild  convolutions,  something  like  a  dislocated 
windmill,  hitting  whoever  came  first. 

"Who  are  you?"  cried  the  ex-house-surgeon,  as  he 
/ound  himself  seized. 

*•  I'll  pretty  soon  show  you  who  I  am,"  returned  the 
policeman :  "  come  out  of  that,  and  let's  see  what  sort  of  a 
story  you'll  tell  the  inspector." 

Forcing  his  way  to  the  door,  he  pulled  Mr.  Rapp  afler 
him ;  and  with  the  other  two  at  his  side,  they  gained  tHe 
street — the  policeman  looking  about  him  for  a  companion^ 
in  that  wistful  manner  which  these  functionaries  assume 
when  one  man  wishes  to  take  three  into  custody. 

Those  conversant  with  street-rows  must  be  aware  of  the 
supernatural  manner  in  which  policemen  appear  at  any 
emeute.  Nobody  sees  them  approach,  and  yet  there  they 
always  are,  as  if  they  came  up  traps  in  the  pavement,  or 
dropped  down  from  the  skies.  We  should  incline  to  the 
latter  opinion,  only  we  never  saw  them  on  the  wing. 

In  another  minute  an  additional  member  of  the  F  di- 
vision marched  round  the  corner ;  and  as  the  first  turned 
to  summons  him,  Mr.  Rapp  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  with  a  sudden  spring  jerked  himself  from  the 
clutch  of  his  detainer. 

"  Cut  like  bricks,  and  bilk  the  jug,"  he  cried,  in  one  of 
those  speeches  which  bother  the  French  authors  so  much 
when  they  try  to  translate  our  works.  In  an  instant  tho 
three  were  off,  whilst  the  policemen  started  after  them. 

**  The  street — splits — into — ^three— at  the  top,"  gasped 
Mr.  Rapp,  as  they  darted  along  the  centre  of  the  road. 
"I'll  take — the — middle  one — Jones,  right — ^Manhug^— > 
left.     Now— don't— jib." 

The  value  of  this  advice  was  soon  visible ;  for  the  police- 
men were  so  confused  at  the  division  of  their  chase,  that 
they  actually  stopped  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
could  make  up  their  minds  which  to  follow ;  and  this  space 
w^as  sufficient  te  place  the  three  students  out  of  danger 
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No.  V. 

WHICH   KE-X7NITES   OUR  FAIEND8. 

Alfseihstrset,  Bedford-square,  is  a  small  arteriai 
branch  of  the  great  aorta  of  London  vitality,  situated 
amidst  the  central  squares  of  the  metropolis.  To  describe 
It  surgically,  we  should  say,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  gas> 
pipe  aneurism  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  required 
the  pavement  of  that  route  to  be  "  taken  up,"  Alfred-street, 
by  communicating  with  certain  other  thoroughfares,  would 
carry  on  the  circulation.  This  is  the  only  accident  that 
could  cause  a  bustle  in  its  usually  tranquil  purlieus,  as  at 
ordinary  times  no  one  is  seen  in  it  but  those  who  lodge 
therein;  except  wandering  organists,  and  retailers  of 
tumbling  dolls,  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  water-cresses. 
First  and  second  floors  to  let,  furnished,  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirteen  shillings  hebdomadal  rent,  with  six- 
pence a  day  for  fire,  and  a  shilling  a  week  for  boots, 
abound  in  its  mansions,  the  eastern  range  of  which  is  dos^ 
a-dos  with  the  western  line  of  Gower-street,  separated  by 
a  rich  valley  abounding  in  coach-houses  and  horses, 
chickens,  carriages,  and  clothes-lines,  termed  a  Mews. 

Several  medical  students — principally  those  attached  to 
the  University  College — ^reside  irf  Alfred-street.  To  dis- 
cover their  residences,  it  is  mereH  necessary  to  watch  the 
peregrinations  of  the  boy  attachea  to  the  public-house  at 
the  corner,  when  he  calls  for  the  empty  pewters.  From 
some  of  the  abodes  he  only  reclaims  a  modest  pint,  from 
others  three  or  four  quarts,  with  the  tops  squeezed  together 
as  if  by  a  powerful  grasp,  the  handles  distorted,  and  the 
general  contour  of  the  vessel  battered  and  disarranged. 
There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  occupiers  of  these  latter 
mouses,  which  have  all  apertures  for  latch-keys  in  their 
doors,  stands  for  rushlights  in  their  passages,  and  attenu- 
ated carpets  on  the  stairs.  Therein  do  the  sucking  Galens 
set  up  their  Lares  and  Pena/cs— their  preparations  and 
tobacco-jars. 

By  some  kind  of  instinctive  coincidence,  the  students 
who  betook  ihepselves  to  flight  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter,  arrived  ^within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Manhug's  lodgings  in  Alfred-street.     The  oc-i 
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eapier  himself  was  the  first  who  got  there ;  and,  being 
ftlightly  elevated  by  the  fresh  excitement  of  the  chase,  he 
was  found  trying  very  hard  to  let  himself  in  with  a  short 
pipe,  whilst  he  was  at  the  same  time  insanely  endeavour- 
ing to  smoke  his  latch-key,  which  he  found  would  not 
draw  at  all,  after  having  used  up  all  his  German-tinder 
MllumetteSt  and  burnt  his  nail  with  the  phosphorus  in  the 
attempt  to  light  it.  The  arrival  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Rapp  put  all  things  to  risfhts :  but  on  entering  the  passage 
they  found  that  the  rushlight  had  long  since  given  its  last 
splutter,  and  all  was  wrapped  in  obscurity. 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rapp,  in  a  tone 
of  vexation. 

**  Ring  up  the  servant,",  rejoined  Manhug,  seizing  the 
handle  of  the  area-bell,  and  pulling  it  down  violently. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  slumbers  of  the  domestics, 
none  of  the  area-beUs  in  Alfred-street  are  available,  or  it 
would  go  hard  with  the  servants  of  the  lodging-houses,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  house  those  useful  menials  repose— 
a  point,  we  believe,  which  has  never  yet  been  correctly 
ascertained,  beyond  the  suppositions  of  the  most  vague 
hypothesis ;  unless  it  be  in  the  long  drawers  of  the  kitchen- 
dressers. 

«^l'm  game  to  climb  up  the  lamp-post,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rapp,  with  Spartan  heroism. 

"Well,  go  on,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Jones;  ^* Manhug 
and  I  will  help  you." 

Aided  by  various  thrusts  and  heaves  from  his  two 
friends,  Mr.  Rapp  contrived  to  catch  hold  of  the  projecting 
ladder  rest ;  and,  by  a  sudden  muscular  exertion,  seated 
himself  across  it,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  lamp  ;  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  feat  so  delighted  his  amour  propre^ 
that  he  gave  vent  to  his  satisfaction  in  a  few  selections 
from  the  Macbeth  music,  as  performed  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  and  the  Cider  Cellars,  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Macready  and  Rhodes.  He  had  got  through  the 
•*  Many  morej  many  more^*^  and  had  broken  out  in  a  fresh 
place  with  "  We  fly  by  night,  midst  troo-oo-oo-oops  of 
«ptrt7«,"  which  he  was  shouting  most  lustily,  taking  all 
the  parts  himself,  when  an  outline  appeared  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  whose  form  there  was  no  mistaking.  Seeing 
which,  and  not  anxious  for  an  interview  with  another  po- 
Lceman,  Messrs.  Manhug  and  Jones-^we  almost  blush  \m 
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chronicle  the  retreat— slunk  quietly  into  the  passage,  and 
closed  the  door,  leaving  Mr.  Rapp  in  his  elevated  situation, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  new  arrival,  and  chanting,  with 
all  due  emphasis  and  effect, 

«  My  little,  little,  airy  spirit — see,  see — see,  see, 
Sits  on  a  foggy  cloud,  and  waits  for  me !" 

"Now,  just  come  down  from  that,"  exclfi  med  a  voice 
from  helow,  which  stopped  the  singer  as  if  1.  e  had  been 
shot. 

Mr.  Rapp  looked  from  his  post,  and  saw  the  policeman. 
A  close  observer  might  have  observed  that  a  slight  shock 
convulsed  his  frame ;  *twas  but  an  instant,  for  speedily  his 
pride  ran  crimson  to  his  heart,  until  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession  :  the  next  moment  he  boldly  uttered,  in  reply, 

*^  I  shan't.  Come  up  and  take  me  down  yourself,  and 
when  I  am  down,  you  may  take  me  up." 

This  speech  evidently  puzzled  the  policeman,  who,  for 
the  space  of  half  a  minute,  was  perfectly  silent,  consider- 
ing how  he  should  proceed.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of 
double  importance,  he  cried  out, 

"I  order  you  in  the  Clueen's  name  to  come  down." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  man,"  returned  Mr.  Rapp,  in  chiding 
accents — ^^  you  mustn't  take  the  Queen's  name  in  vain  in 
that  way.  I'm  sure  Albert  wouldn't  like  it,  if  he  heard 
you ;  he's  remarkably  particular  upon  those  points." 

"  Come  down,  sir,"  roared  the  policeman,  getting  very 
angry. 

**  Hush !  now,  don't  you,"  replied  Rapp ;  "  I  must  say 
with  Mr.  Evans, '  I  can't  have  the  harmony  of  the  street 
disturbed  by  one  party.'  I  am  certain  your  inspector 
would  not  approve  of  your  kicking  up  a  row  like  this  in 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  cried  the  policeman,  moving  off  in 
extreme  wrath  towards  the  centre  of  the  street. 

"I  should  think  so,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Rapp,  taking  a 
manual  observation  of  his  retreating  form;  '*0h,  of 
course,  I  shall  stay  till  you  return," 

Turning  off  the  gas  from  the  jet  of  the  lamp,  which 
threw  his  locality  into  complete  darkness — for  the  Alfred- 
street  lamps  somewhat  resemble  the  complimentary  calls 
of  cherubims— Mr.  Rapp  twisted  himself  off  from  his 
perch,  and  slid  down  the  post.     Jones  and  Manhi\g,  who 
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had  been  on  the  watch  the  whole  time,  directly  admitted 
him,  and  then  as  rapidly  closed  the  door.  In  two  minutes 
the  policeman  returned,  when  they  heard  additional  foot- 
steps and  much  grumhling.  Then,  waiting  in  breathless 
suspense  until  the  evidence  of  their  presence  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  they  crept  up-stairs,  not  deeming  it  safe  to 
venture  out  again  after  their  hair-breadth  escapes.  Mr. 
Manhug,  with  true  English  hospitality,  gave  up  his  bed 
to  Jones  and  Rapp ;  then  ingeniously  forming  a  tempo- 
rary couch  for  himself,  out  of  carpet-bags,  pea-coats, 
boots,  and  sofa-cushions,  he  also  retired  to  rest,  with  his 
intellects  still  somewhat  confused,  but  withal  conscious  of 
bis  double  escape,  and  exceedingly  rejoiced  thereat.  And 
here  then  we  will  leave  them — ^merely  informing  you, 
courteous  reader,  as  Francis  Moore  would  say,  that  the 
next  morning  the  sun  rose  many  hours  before  they  did. 
»  «  «  *  «  m 

What  on  earth  Mr.  Muff  did  after  his  friends  left  him, 
or  where  he  passed  the  night,  still  remains  a  mystery. 
From  careful  inquiries,  however,  made  by  his  friends, 
rather  than  from  any  particulars  disclosed  by  himself,  (for 
be  appears  to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  all  the 
circumstances,)  it  was  learned  that  a  gentleman,  answer- 
ing his  description,  was  found  sleeping  in  a  temporary 
erection  of  orange  chests  and  nut  sacks,  which  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  Covent  Garden  market. 
It  further  seems  that  the  said  individual  subsequently 
treated  two  aged  basket- women  to  a  pint  of  coffee  each 
in  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and  afterwards  had  a  bot- 
tle of  soda  water  in  Long  Acre.  This  was  presumed  to 
have  been  Mr.  Muff*,  who  appeared  at  the  Hospital  next 
day  in  any  thing  but  robust  health ;  and,  after  contriving 
to  swallow  a  few  oysters,  returned  back  to  Clodpole, 
sleeping  nearly  the  whole  way  down,  which  betokened 
a  previous  want  of  rest — ^the  more  so,  as  he  travelled  in 
a  second-class  carriage,  where,  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  any  thing  like  sleep  js  out  of  the  question. 
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HOW  JACK  RANDALL  GOT  ON  DUBIN6  MB.  MUFF'S 
ABSENCE. 

Possibly  our  readers  may  remember  that  when  Mr. 
Muff  quitted  Clod  pole  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Rapp's  fare- 
well banquet,  he  left  his  devoted  friend,  Jack  Randall,  to 
Xaie  care  of  his  practice  during  his  absence,  having  locked 
up  the  more  powerful  medicines  and  dangerous  instru- 
ments. That  ingenious  gentleman  acquitted  himself  ad 
mirably,  both  with  respect  to  the  patients  and  the  ezche 
quer ;  as  we  shall  learn  from  his  own  mouth. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Mr.  Muff's  return ;  and  he  was 
seated  in  his  back  parlour  with  Mr.  Randall,  in  company 
idso  with  some  gin  and  water,  pipes,  and  the  day-book. 

••  Well,"  said  Mr.  Muff,  "  now  tell  us  how  you  have 
managed.*' 

**0h,  uncommonly  well  to  be  sure,"  replied  Jack. 
^  Yott  hadn't  been  gone  half  an  hour  before  the  surgery 
bell  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  delirium  tremens, 
and  a  gasping  page  informed  me  that  old  Miss  Withers 
bad  such  a  fit  of  hysterics  that  they  thought  she  would 
die  before  anybody  got  there.  So  I  bolted  off  directly, 
taking  a  tourniquet  and  two  cupping-glasses  with  me." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ?" 

**•  Because  it  looked  imposing  and  professional ;  when  I 
got  there  I  found  the  old  girl  crying,  and  laughing  both 
at  once,  and  talking  an  immense  deal  of  unconnected 
rubbish  to  six  or  seven  old  women  who  were  gathered 
round  her.  It  is  remarkable  the  propensity  old  women 
have  to  get  together,  when  any  thing  like  illness  is  going 
on.     I  soon  saw  how  Miss  Withers  was,  you  know." 

**How  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Muff. 

«  Oh,  all  right."  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Randall's  reply 
was  simply  pantomimic.  His  tumbler  being  empty,  be 
;ook  a  copious  draught  of  atmospheric  air  therefrom,  and 
winked  his  right  eye ;  after  which  he  tapped  the  quart 
stopple  bottle  that  contained  the  gin  with  his  pipe,  and 
:hen  wmked  his  left  eye  :  the  import  of  these  combined  ac- 
tions being  that  Miss  Withers  had  taken  too  much  of 
"  something  which  had  disagreed  with  her." 

«  Well,  and  what  did  you  do  ?" 
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**Why,  I  said  you  were  from  home,  having  been 
obliged  to  meet  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Sir  James  Clark, 
concerning  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  rheumatism, 
but  that  I  knew  her  constitution  and  usual  medicine,  from 
your  books.  I  put  the  cupping-glasses  on  her  head,  and 
the  tourniquet  on  her  arm,  telling  the  old  women  these 
measures  would  counteract  the  photographic  circulation, 
caused  by  too  much  excitement  of  the  tariff  and  system  in 
general ;  and  that  they  must  keep  her  perfectly  quiet,  or 
a  severe  attack  of  missouri  leviathan  might  supervene-— 
in  the  mean  time  I  would  send  her  something  very  effica- 
cious. When  I  got  home  I  made  her  three  such  prime 
draughts." 

*•  What  did  you  give  her  then  ?" 

"  You  see  I  was  not  exactly  certain  about  the  proper 
doses  of  the  drugs  in  the  surgery,  so  I  made  up  the  phy- 
sic after  a  receipt  of  my  own.  I  recollected  the  tub  of 
elder  wine  that  turned  sour,  so  I  drew  a  small  quantity, 
and  finding  it  a  little  too  sharp,  mixed  up  some  soda  with 
it,  which  made  a  great  phizzing,  and        " 

''Excuse  me.  Jack:  'phizzing'  is  not  a  professional 
term— you  should  say,  it  *  effervesced.* " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  The  soda  turned  it 
quite  green,  and  exceedingly  nasty — so  much  so  that 
when  I  went  to  see  her  again  in  the  evening,  she  was 
quite  well.     Do  you  charge  her  visits  ?" 

'*  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Very  good — ^two  visits  at  half  a  crown  are  five  shil- 
lings, and  three  draughts,  four  and  six — that's  nine  and 
sixpence  to  begin  with ;  not  quite  so  bad,  I  think." 

''No,  indeed;  I  call  it  capital.  Did  any  one  else 
come  ?" 

"  Oh,  lots.  I  took  out  two  teeth  and  broke  two  in  ;  but 
they  all  paid— only  a  shilling  a-piece ;  I  put  the  money  in 
the  desk.  Then  one  of  the  Browns,  the  farmers,  hurt  him- 
self, and  came  to  be  bled,  and  I  think  I  did  it  rather." 

"  You  don't  mean  Jack,  you  were  fool  enough  to  try 
—why  it's  a  most  delicate  operation." 

"  I  know  that — I  felt  his  pulse,  and  told  him  he  mustn't 
think  of  losing  blood  from  the  arm ;  but  if  he  would  take 
my  advice  he  would  go  home  to  bed,  put  a  blister  on  his 
back,  and  a  dozen  leeches  on  his  side,  and  you  would 
come  and  see  him  in  the  morning.     He  did  as  I  toli  him 
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and  now  he  is  laid  up  safe  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  bleeding  would  only  have  been  a  shilling.  Is  he 
good  pay  ?" 

**  We  must  chance  that.  At  all  events  we  can  take  it 
out  in  geese  and  turnips." 

**  What  a  splendid  general  practitioner  you  would  have 
made,  Jack !"  said  Mr.  Muff,  lost  in  admiration  at  these 
proofs  of  his  friend's  genius. 

"  I  believe  you,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  think  now,  even- 
tually, that  I  shall  turn  to  it.  Well,  I  had  not  been  in  bed 
twenty  minutes,  before  I  was  called  up  to  go  to  the  Union 
Workhouse.  A  tipsy  tramp  had  disposed  of  himself  in 
one  of  the  outbuildings." 

**  Nonsense !" 

«*  So  it  was ;  but  he  had ;  so  I  tried  to  open  one  of  his 
jugulars." 

<*  My  dear  Jack !  how  on  earth  did  you  know  where  the 
jugular  was  ?" 

^*  I  had  not  got  the  least  idea,  only  that  it  was  some- 
where in  the  neck.  But  it  didn't  matter — ^it  couldn't  hurt 
him,  and  there  must  be  an  inquest:  and  that's  some  con- 
solation." 

**  I  think  it  would  answer  to  run  up  to  London  again,  and 
leave  you  here,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,"  said  Mr.  Muff; 
**  have  some  more  grog,  old  chap.  Did  any  thing  else 
come  ?" 

"  Yes — ^the  bfBt  joke  of  all.  About  four  in  the  morning 
I  was  awoke  by  another  ring,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  smock- 
frock  told  me  that  the  wife  of  a  cottager,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  common,  was  expecting  an  immediate  addition  to 
the  last  census." 

"  But  you  didn't  surely  go  there,  Jack  ?" 

**  Oh,  no — ^not  quite.  I  said  you  were  not  at  home,  but 
there  was  a  very  clever  doctor  a  few  doors  off;  so  he  went 
and  rung  up  old  Binks,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since. 
I  would  advise  you  to  keep  in  the  way,  because  if  any  of 
his  patients  send  for  him  in  a  hurry,  you  will  get  the  job." 

»'I  do  not  exactly  think  that  would  be  etiquette.  Jack." 

"Pshaw!  did  you  ever  imagine  that  medical  men  know 
what  etiquette  meant  ?  Go  into  any  town  where  four  or 
five  doctors  are  all  struggling  for  the  same  living — you 
cannot  think  what  a  generous,  liberal-minded,  open-hearted 
set  af  men  thev  are." 
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Accompanied  by  Jack  Randall,  Mr.  Muff  locked  up  his 
surgery  on  the  '*  cup  day"  at  the  above  place  of  resort ; 
and  leaving  word  that  if  any  thing  required  his  attendance, 
he  should  be  found  at  the  winning-post  after  each  race, 
set  off  to  the  race-course,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  He 
had  not  been  there  half  an  hour  before  the  swindle  took 
place,  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Randall  for  the 
particulars — ^Mr.  Muff  evidently  feeling  ashamed  of  his 
simplicity. 

It  appears  that  although  Joseph  was  '*  well  up"  in  Lon- 
don diversions  and  impositions,  he  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  Physiology  of  the  Race-course.  Randall  had 
left  him,  to  arrange  with  some  sporting  friends  about 
riding  a  jibbing  mare  in  the  hurdle-race  ;  and  as  Mr.  Muff 
was  sauntering  about  the  course,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  little  knot  of  people  who  were  crowding  round  a  slight 
three-legged  table,  upon  which  a  man  was  exhibiting  the 
mysteries  of  the  ^ea  and  thimble.  As  he  had  frequently 
heard  of  this  game,  coupled  with  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  ioined  the  circle, 
and,  by  the  politeness  of  the  two  bystanaers,  who  saw  he 
was  anxious  to  inspect  the  game,  and  politely  made  way 
for  him,  got  close  to  the  table. 

A  bird's-eye  inspection  of  the  company  satisfied  him  that 
he  was  in  proper  company.  There  was  an  honest  farmer 
in  spectacles,  with  a  pocket-book  in  his  hand,  full  of  notes, 
and  a  very  superior  gentleman's  servant,  in  clean  top- 
boots,  with  a  whip ;  with  two  young  men  of  fashion,  in 
blue  satin  stocks,  brown  cutaway  coats,  with  conservative 
brass  buttons,  and  patent  leather  boots,  with  long  toes ; 
and  a  respectable  gentleman  in  black,  who  looked  some- 
thing between  a  butler  out  of  place  and  a  methodist  par- 
son; and  lastly,  such  a  dashing,  handsome  lady,  in  a 
lemon-coloured  linen  muslin  dress,  beautifully  embroi- 
dered with  spriffs  and  trimmed  with  green  bows,  wearing 
a  flat  gold  watch  at  her  waist,  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  pick- 
pockets, and  wafting  a  perfume  of  verbena  from  the  laced 
handkerchief  that  could  be  perceived  all  the  way  up  the 
course — also  sporting  one  of  the  celebrated  twenty-shil- 
ling bonnets  which  have  caused  so  great  an  excitement 
in  the  Royal  Drawing-rooms  and  the  fashionable  world  at 
large. 

"  Gentlemen,  and  noble  sportsmen,"  said  the  professor 
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of  the  game,  who  was  a  very  pleasant-looking'  man,  in  a 
shooting-coat  and  freckles ;  *'  the  condishuns  of  this  curi- 
ous game  is  easy  to  be  taught  and  to  be  learnt.  If  you 
have  a  quick  eye  to  trace  my  movements,  which  is  all  the 
chance  I  have,  and  diskiver  which  thimble  the  little  pay 
is  under,  you  wins ;  otherwise  you  loses  quite  diflerent 
and  pernniskus.*' 

*«  Now  here  *s  little  Jack,  the  dodger,  in  his  round-house, 
that  never  pay  no  taxes.  Here  he  goes  again---vun,  two, 
three,  and  never  say  die ;  right  round  the  corner  out  of 
that  vun,  up  the  middle,  down  again,  and  slap  into  this 
vun.  Here's  the  thimbles  as  loses,  and  that  vun's  the 
vinner,  and  who  says  done  for  a  fi'  pun  note !  Gome 
farmer,  say  the  five.'* 

The  farmer  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  inspected 
the  thimbles — ^the  money  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Muff  looked  on  in  breathless  excitement.  The  right  thim- 
ble was  lifted  up,  and  the  farmer  pocketed  the  money, 
which  our  friend  thought  he  might  just  as  well  have  had 
himself,  for  he  should  have  lifted  up  the  same ;  so  he  re- 
solved to  keep  a  sharp  look  out. 

•*  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  man,  "  I  never 
grumbles  at  losing,  but  I'd  rather  win.  Them  as  don't 
see  don't  tell,  and  them  as  do,  hold  their  tongues,  for  luck's 
the  real  sportsman.  Here  goes  agin — vun,  two,  three ; 
it's  my  place  to  hide,  and  yours  to  find  ;  out  of  this  vun, 
and  who's  afraid  ?  Different  people  has  different  opinions, 
but  it's  not  unkivered  now  for  any  sum  you  like — ^who 
says  a  flimsy  ?" 

«« I  think  it  is  under  the  one  nearest  to  us,"  observed 
one  of  the  conservative  cutaways  to  Mr.  Mufll 

"  No ;  /  think  it's  the  middle  one,"  remarked  Joseph  in 
reply. 

"  I'll  go  you  two,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  player. 

<*  Say  the  five,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  touching  his  hat. 

"No,  two ;"  repeated  the  gentleman,  putting  down  the 
money. 

"Pull  away,  sir,"  answered  the  player.  The  cutaway 
lifled  up  the  nearest  thimble,  and  lost. 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,"  exclaimed  the 
gentleman  to  Mr.  Muff;  "  what  a  wonderfully  quick  eye 
you  must  have  I" 

"I  could  guess  it  every  time,"  suiJ  Mr.  Muff;  "w 
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*•  Now,  then,  for  another  turn,"  said  the  man ;  •*  if  youVe 
g^ot  no  money,  you  can't  play ;  but  if  you  have,  you  may 
win  a  fortune.  Here  he  is,  and  there  he  is,  and  now  he's 
everywhere.  Vun,  two,  three— K)ut  of  this  vun  slick  into 
the  t'i>ther.  Now,  you  boys,  keep  back — ^I  only  plays 
with  gentlemen." 

As  the  thimble-man  lurned  to  disperse  the  crowd  be« 
hind  him,  the  conservative  cutaway  lifted  up  the  thimble, 
and  showed  the  pea  to  the  spectators,  covering  it  rapidly 
again  as  the  player  resumed  his  occupation. 

'*  It's  not  founds  out,  for  a  ten  pun'  note,"  said  he. 

"  It's  been  seen,"  exclaimed  the  honest  farmer. 

'*  I  know  that,"  said  the  man  ;  <'  I  always  shows  it  to  the 
company.     Who's  game  to  bet  ?" 

"  Take  him,  sir,"  whispered  the  cutaway  to  Mr.  Muff; 
"  you're  sure  to  win,  and  I'll  go  your  halves." 

Mr.  Mufi*  was  in  an  agony  of  desperation,  but  he  would 
not  bet  ten  pounds.  He  therefore  wagered  the  five,  and, 
by  so  doing,  nearly  emptied  his  exchequer. 

"I'll  move  them  round  once  more,l|ir,  if  you  like,'* 
said  the  player,  touching  the  thimbles. 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  cutaway;  "I  know  your  cheaty 
ways  ;  let  the  gentleman  choose  for  itself." 

With  nervous  haste,  Mr.  Muff  placed  the  amount  of  the 
bet  on  the  table,  and  lifted  up  the  thimble  under  which  the 
"little  pay"  had  been  seen.  What  was  his  consternation 
and  horror  to  find  it  was  gone ! 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  the  cutaway,  "what  a  mistake.  Look 
here,  sir,  this  is  the  thimble  you  ought  to  have  lifted ;  you 
chose  the  wrong  one." 

Maddened  with  anger  at  being  thus  gloriously  taken  in, 
"downey"  as  he  imagined  himself  to  be,  Mr.  Muff  raised 
his  heavy  stick,  and  smashed  the  table  with  one  blow,  at 
the  same  time  seriously  damaging  the  shins  of  the  cuta- 
way ;  and  then  rushed  from  the  spot,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
Ending  a  policeman. 

It  is  really  remarkable,  that  year  after  year,  victims  are 
still  found  for  the  thimble-rig — m  many  instances,  clear* 
headed  and  intelligent  persons.  The  whole  of  the  ruf- 
fianly gang  who  compose  the  party  are  keen  adepts  at  le- 
gerdemain, coarse  and  horny  as  are  all  their  hands — the 
chief  marks  that  betray  them.  There  is  no  cobbler's  wax 
*{J  ^^®^^'fn^les»  neither  is  the  pea  magnetic  or  adhesire: 
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wheiiee  proceeded  UDceasing  annouDcemeiits  of  ^*  WaUc 
in,  gentlemen !— the  real  French  Hap-hazard  I—- no  barst 
blanks,  or  apreas  I'*—"  Roulette !  roulette  !"^-^'  Rouge-et« 
Aoir!"  **•  Mechanical  borae-racing,  my  noble  aportemenl" 
and  the  like  attractions.  He  bad,  however,  little  indina* 
tion  fbr  any  more  heavy  bets;  yet,  in  the  true  gaming 
spirit,  hoping  to  recruit  his  fortunes,  he  was  anxious  foM 
another  speculation  of  a  minor  character.  Mistrusting 
the  chances  of  the  **  Dimunt,  Star,  Hanker,  Crown,  Club» 
and  Feather,"  he  paused  before  a  table  which  held  oul 
considerable  inducements. 

The  board  that  formed  it  was  covered  with  an  elabo- 
mtely  painted  canvas  divided  into  forty  or  fifty  aquwres* 
tnd  garnished  with  artistic  representations  of  hands  with 
frilled  wristbands  or  rich  bracelets,  like  those  whilom  used, 
in  «*  The  White  Cat  *'  at  Covent  Garden,  throwing  guineas 
about  as  if  they  were  button-moulds,  sacks  of  crown  pieces 
being  shot  like  coals,  and  purses  of  red  gold  that  literally 
appeared  to  be  bursting  with  repletion.  The  divisions 
were  all  numbered,  and  corresponding  to  the  number 
was  a  prize  of  money,  also  pictoriallv  represented,  or  a 
prominent  NO,  symbolical  of  a  blant.  The  presiding 
genius  of  the  table  was  a  very  grand  lady,  who  stood  upon 
a  small  stool,  under  an  enormous  red  umbrella,  the  chief 
use  of  which  seemed  to  be,  to  shade  her  bonnet  from  the 
sun,  and  protect  its  feathers,  which  were  severally  colour- 
ed red,  blue,  and  yelk>w,  the  bonnet  being  green.  Before 
her  lay  a  quantity  of  money,  more  or  less  counterfeit,  to- 
gether with  a  eash-box  of  notes  and  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water;  and  she  wielded  an  instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  "  rest"  of  a  billiard-table,  with  which  she  raked 
up  the  money,  pointed  to  the  numbers,  and  counted  the  ten 
dice  used  in  the  game.  The  display  of  wealth,  both  real 
and  represented,  riveted  Mr.  Muff  to  the  spot;  and  as  h< 
rested  at  the  side  of  the  table,  the  lady  thus  harangued 
her  company: — 

"  The  mint,  the  mine,  the  raffle,  the  comycopy,  the 
spnngihg  fountain  of  gold  and  silver;  venture  a  shilling, 
and  you  may  get  a  guinea.  There  is  thirty-two  prizes  on 
Ihe  table,  and  sixteen  blanks,  and  no  two  numbers  alike, 
and  every  number  as  is  on  the  dice  is  on  the  table.  There 
IS  ten  dice  and  fifty  numbers — a  faint  heart  never  won  a 
fiur  lady,  but  as  I  say,  so  I  do." 
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**  Well/'  thought  Joseph  to  himself  **  this  seems  fak 
enough.     PU  have  a  shy  at  all  events/' 

"Keep  off  my  gold,'*  continued  the  lady;  "my  silver  1 
do  not  vaUy.  I've  a  wagon-load  of  this  stuff  just  come 
in,  and  I  expect  another  to-morrow  night,  for  my  grand- 
mother died  this  week  and  left  me  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  she  means  to  die  again  next  week  and  leave  me  five 
hundred  more.  Venture  the  first  lucky  shilling,  and  if 
you  don*t  get  a  prize  of  ha]f-a*crown,  a  crown,  three 
crowns,  or  a  pound,  I'll  give  you  the  chance  over  again 
or  treat  you  with  something  to  drink." 

Overcome  hy  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  lady,  and 
the  temptins^  pile  of  gold  hefore  her,  Mr.  Muff  threw 
down  a  shilling,  and  seized  the  leather  quart-pot  which 
formed  the  dice-hox.  Rattling  them  weU  up  for  luck,  he 
cast  them  out  on  the  tahle,  and  the  woman  proceeded  to 
display  her  powers  of  calculation  in  the  following  stvle. 
separating  each  die  from  its  fellow,  as  she  enumerated  it, 
with  the  rake : — 

"  Two  and  two  is  four,  and  five  is  nine— nine  and  two 
is  eleven,  and  four  is  fifteen,  and  one  is  sixteen-HBixteen 
and  three  is  nineteen,  and  four  is  twenty-three— twenty- 
three  and  five  is  twenty-eight,  and  three  is  thirty-one. 
Look  on  the  table  for  thirty-one,  young  man.  Twenty, 
one  is  a  prize  of  two  sovereigns,  but  thirty-one  is  a  friend 
of  mine*-a  blank.  Try  your  luck,  win  a  prize,  and  give 
the  table  a  fair  name." 

Nothing  disconcerted,  Mr.  Muff  took  another  chance, 
and  another,  and  another,  but  uniformly  with  the  same 
unfortunate  result.  The  dice  were  not  loaded,  the  num 
hers  were  all  on  the  table  and  fairly  reckoned— he  counted 
them  himself — and  yet  he  never  could  get  a  prize.  At 
last,  when  he  had  completely  emptied  his  pockets,  he 
vented  some  oaths  at  the  woman  which  partook  more  of 
condemnation  than  compliment,  and  lefl  the  table  to  rejoin 
Jack  Randall. 

In  placing  these  two  instances  of  race-course  chicanery 
before  the  reader,  we  wish  him  to  understand,  we  have 
not  been  so  much  influenced  by  the  idea  that  a  detail  of 
the  common  slang  pertaining  to  the  blackguard  clique  of 
gamblers  who  infest  our  race-courses  would  amuse  him, 
as  by  perusing  it,  he  might  be  put  on  his  guard  again 
being  caught  in  the  same  style  as  our  old  friend  Mr.  Mu 
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Possibly  there  may  be  many  who  will  purchase  our  Num- 
ber to  beguile  the  journey  down  to  those  races  about  to 
take  place ;  our  exposi  may  cause  them  to  reflect  a  minute 
before  they  play,  and  look  upon  the  entire  range  of  the 
games  as  open,  and  apparently  licensed,  robberies,  rather 
than  mere  games  of  chance.  The  one  we  have  just 
alluded  to  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous,  because  it  is 
the  most  plausible — ^let  us  remark  it,  as  Jack  Randall  did 
to  Mr.  Muff  when  they  got  home  in  the  evening ;  and 
when  yoU' comprehend  it,  your  purchase-money  of  three- 
pence will  not  have  been  altogether  an  idle  investment. 

The  fifty  divisions  of  the  table  embrace  every  number 
from  ten  to  sixty  inclusively — such  being  the  range  that 
can  be  producea  by  ten  dice.  These  numbers  are  not  put 
in  regular  succession  on  the  board,  but  run  irregularly,  as 
27,42,  13,  and  so  on,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  render 
obvious.  No.  10  is  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas— so 
is  No.  60;  but  to  make  either  of  these  numbers  with  the 
ten  dice  played  with,  you  must  throw  all  aces  or  all  sixes, 
which  is  next  to  impossible,  and  could  not  be  done  in  a 
lifetime.  As  the  numbers  increase  from  10,  or  decrease 
from  60,  so  does  the  amount  of  the  prizes  diminish,  until 
between  28  and  42  they  are  all  blanks ;  but  this  is  not 
perceived  by  a  careless  glance,  as  they  are  not  painted  on 
the  board  in  a  sequence,  which  we  have  just  stated.  Now 
a  person  throwing  with  ten  dice,  we  will  say  for  amuse- 
ment, will  find  that  eleven  times  out  of  twelve,  the  number 
he  casts  will  be  thirty  something ;  and  as  this  includes  all 
the  blanks,  he  can  easily  see  the  little  chance  he  has  of 
winning. 

Mr.  Muff  was  so  upset  by  his  ]pss  that  it  took  some 
time  to  bring  round  his  usual  good  temper.  Jack  Ran4all, 
however,  introduced  him  to  some  pleasant  young  gentle- 
men who  had  brought  a  hamper,  and  were  drinking  im- 
mense quantities  of  ginger-beer  and  sherry,  (capital  race- 
course tipple,  by  the  way — one  trial  will  prove  the  fact,) 
and  that  somewhat  restored  his  complacency.  Indeed^ 
the  young  gentlemen  were  so  vivacious,  and  told  such 
capital  jokes,  that  Muff  did  not  leave  them  until  evening, 
and  then  he  and  Jack  went  home  very  glorious. 
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IX. 
THE   WINDSOR   EXPEDITION. 

Pursuant  to  the  course  of  education-— the  <*  curriculum 
of  study"  we  think  they  call  it^— at  our  medical  schools, 
there  is  a  branch  of  so  diverting  a  nature,  that  it  merits 
especial  mention  in  our  colioberations.  No  sooner  does 
the  summer  session  of  lectures  commence,  than  certain 
benignant  professors  collect  extraordinary  accumulations 
of  flabby  leaves  and  half-dried  chickweed,  and  hold  forth 
on  their  properties  and  natural  history  for  many  succes- 
sive mornings  %o  the  three  industrious  pupils  who  gene- 
rally compose  their  class.  The  subject  is,  from  its  na- 
ture, most  exciting ;  and  the  ultimate  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  of  the  highest  importance.  Who  would  place  any 
faith  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  who  did  not  know 
dandelions  from  groundsel  ?  How  could  a  surgeon  be 
expected  to  treat  a  serious  wound  properly  who  was  igno- 
rant that  the  ranunculus  bulbosus  had  a  reflected  calyx  ?-* 
in  common  language,  that  it  was  a  buttercup  ?  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  majority  of  medical  botanists  are  harmless 
and  inoflenaive  maniacs,  and  they  are  looked  upon  as  such 
by  the  students,  who,  if  they  do  not  literally  employ  their 
time  in  making  daisy  peep-shows  and  cowslip-chains,  yet 
amuse  themselves  by  pursuits  equally  innocent  and  face- 
tious. Indeed,  they  would  lecture  to  themselves  and 
their  vegetables,  were  it  not  that  they  keep  a  few  pupils 
together  by  appropriating  certain  Saturdays  to  "  excur- 
sions," for  promoting  botanical  knowledge,  and  consum- 
ing half-and-half  in  indefinite  quantities  at  suburban 
houses  of  public  entertainment. 

Dr.  Wurzel  was  the  professor  of  botany  at  the  school 
to  which  our  friends  belonged  ;  and  one  fine  June  morn- 
ing he  gathered  his  pupils  together,  and  planned  a  bota- 
nical excursion  for  the  ensuing  Saturday  to  Windsor. 
Rapp,  Jones,  and  Manhug  immediately  declared  their  in- 
tention of  joining  the  party,  only  regretting  that  Mufl* 
was  not  there  to  enliven  them  ;  but  intending  to  make  up 
for  his  absence  by  a  double  outpouring  of  noise  and  con- 
viviality. 

Saturday  arrived,  as  in  the  common  course  of  thingr,  aT 
Saturdays  must,  if.  we  wait  for  them,  and  with  it  the  va 
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serratory  bore  a  great  aimilitude  to  a  birch^broom  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  put  in  various  flower-pots.  **  When  's  out 
wedding  to  take  place  ?" 

**  I  never  see  such  a  wedding,"  replied  Susan  (as  the 
case  may  be)  coquettishly. 

••  I  'm  in  earnest,"  returned  Manhug.  "  Good-by,  my 
love.  I  '11  come  and  fetch  you  to-morrow :  keep  up  your 
spirits,  and  don't  fret." 

**  All  right,  Conkey,"  bawled  the  conductor,  slamming 
he  door  to  with  a  violence  that  shattered  every' one  of  the 
'lerves  of  an  old  lady  who  was  sitting  next  to  it,  and  shook 
her  brain  into  perfect  insensibility.  The  omnibus  rattled 
on  through  High  Holborn  and  St.  Giles's,  until  it  stopped 
at  the  Boar  and  Castle  in  Oxford-street,  where  there  were 
seven  people  with  carpet-bags  waiting  for  the  pne  vacant 
place,  which  being  secured  by  main  force,  the  o^her  six 
went  away  grumbling  at  the  imperfect  accommodation 
afforded  by  railways  in  comparison  to  stage-coaches. 

Beguiling  the  journey  with  humorous  remarks,  and 
friencuy  salutations  to  occasional  persons  in  cabs  who 
chanced  to  pass,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  terminus  at 
Paddington,  where  they  met  the  doctor  and  some  other 
men.  All  was  noise  and  bustle  in  the  yard :  polioemen 
were  running  about  opening  doors  and  shutting  lockers  , 
and  men  were  dosing  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  with 
what  Mr.  Manhug  conceived  must  be  yellow  bcisilicon 
ointment. 

At  length,  when  they  had  been  packed  into  the  box  pe- 
culiar to  Slough;  the  bell  rang  for  starting,  and  the  train 
moved  on.  Whughi  whugh  !  whugh  !  laboured  the  en* 
gine  at  the  engine-house,  in  minim  time,  as  it  wheezea 
like  a  broken-winded  horse  with  a  bad  cough,  after  he  has 
drawn  six  people  in  a  four-wheeled  chaise  on  a  hot  Sun- 
day from  Kentish  Town  to  Highgate  church :  and  then 
it  mcreased  its  noise  from  minim  gasps  to  demisemiqua- 
vers,  and  the  whole  miscellaneous  array  of  first  and  second 
class  carriages,  pigs,  horses,  luggage,  and  stage-coaches, 
was  in  motion. 

"  Now,  we  're  off!"  ex#laimed  everybody  at  once,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment ;  and  then,  finding  nobody 
disposed  to  contradict  this  positive  assertion,  or  offer  any 
comment  upon  it,  thev  turned  it  off  by  looking  at  the  end- 
less rope,  and  the  fuel  outhouses,  at  which,  like  the  offices 
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of  a  govern ment  establishment,  tenders  are  received  foT 
supplying  the  fires  with  coke,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
two  tall  chimneys  at  the  foot  of  Primrose  Hill,  where  the 
engine  to  whose  guidance  they  were  to  be  committed  was 
indulging  in  a  prolonged  performance,  all  to  itself,  like  a 
gigantic  baked-potatoe-can  leviathan. 

They  clattered  on  through  the  tunnel,  and  on  emerging 
from  its  gloomy  precincts  found  themselves  amongst  the 
green  trees  and  fields,  when  the  hilarity  of  our  friends  be- 
gan to  get  into  full  play.  They  were  in  excellent  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  everybody  else,  for  most  of 
them  were  men  from  the  country,  who  felt  an  almost 
childish  joyousness  at  regaining  their  own  element.  And 
they  must  indeed  be  miserable  creatures,  medical  stu- 
dents or  not,  upon  whom  the  first  rush  from  close,  dirty 
London — ^the  bright  sunshine,  the  clear  sky,  that  from  its 
novelty  looks  almost  as  blue  as  it  used  to  do  when  we 
were  children,  the  blithe  hum  of  the  insects,  and  the  plea- 
sant breeze,  laden  with  the  scent  of  a  hundred  wild  flow- 
ers— ^have  no  influence,  or  are  unable  to  make  them  feel, 
for  the  time  at  least,  both  happier  and  better  individuals. 

"I  haven't  been  at  Windsor  for  ever  so  long,"  said 
Mr.  Rapp ;  "  not  since  the  year  Zinganee  won  the  cup  at 
Ascot ;  and  then  we  went  to  the  races  in  a  bathing-ma- 
chine." 

"  O,  crams  1"  was  the  forcible  observation  of  Mr.  Man- 
hug. 

*'Fact,  sir,  and  no  mistake.  I  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Brjghton  Dispensary  at  that  time,  along  with  two  very 
nice  fellows  now  in  practice  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Chain  Pier ;  and  we  couldn't  afford  to  do  it  properly, 
although  we  wanted  to  go,  for  it  was  a  grand  affair." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  ?" 

"  We  got  towed  by  a  country  wagon  up  to  Guilford, 
and  then  crossed  over  Chobham  Common,  and  got  on  the 
Heath  the  night  before  the  race.  We  had  a  little  table 
inside,  and  played  whist  and  smoked  all  night.  The  next 
day,  when  we  dined,  we  let  down  the  calash  and  fed  un- 
der it.  Uncommon  good  fun  ft  was,  too ;  and  the  people 
who  hadn't  been  to  the  sea-side  couldn't  exactly  make 
it  out,  and  thought  it  was  a  show,  which  they  tried  to  ex- 
plore by  climbing  up  the  wheels  and  looking  in  at  the 
littV  windows,  until  we  closed  the  shutters." 
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And  with  the  tike  diverting  reminiscences  they  hegailed 
the  journey,  until  the  train  stopped  at  Slough,  some  forty 
minutes  from  the  time  of  starting. 


No.  X. 
THE  WINDSOR  EXPEDITION. — {Continited.) 

Unhesitatingly  we  hasten  to  contradict  a  palpable 
blunder  in  our  last  chapter,  which  we  can  only  account 
for  by  presuming  that  Mr.  Rapp,  from  whom  we  received 
the  report,  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  extreme  ale^-for 
which  beverage  Windsor  is  justly  famed — and  must  there- 
fore have  seen  double,  which  circumstance  alone  could 
have  brought  about  the  curious  jumble  made  between  the 
Birmingham  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  If  the  reader 
will  have  the  goodness  to  substitute  "  the  large  archway 
at  the  side  of  the  Edge  ware-road,"  for  <'  the  two  tall  chim- 
neys at  the  foot  of  Primrose-hill,"  this  will  bring  him 
once  more  "  in  the  right  train"  to  go  on.] 

There  were  several  conveyances  waiting  at  the  station 
to  transport  our  friends  to  Windsor  ;  and  they  immediately 
appropriated  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  omnibuses  to 
themselves.  Manhug  and  a  select  few  stormed  the  roof, 
according  to  custom  ;  whilst  Mr.  Rapp  persisted  in  stand- 
ins*  on  the  steps  behind,  and  treating  the  company  gene- 
rally, and  those  near  the  door  in  particular,  with  some  ex- 
tempore variations  upon  a  theme  of  his  own  composing, 
on  a  tin  horn  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  They 
crossed  the  main  street  of  Slough,  and  then  passing 
through  a  turnpike  and  over  a  bridge,  arrived  at  the 
commencement  of  Eton,  attracting  a  little  attention  from 
the  inhabitants  by  their  antics ;  whilst  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Newcome,  who  still  kept  his  candle-box  slung  over 
his  shoulders,  provoked  a  few  remarks,  less  courteous 
than  comical,  from  the  Eton  boys,  who  were  sitting  on 
the  low  wall  before  the  college. 

After  crossing  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the  steep  hill 
of  Thames  street,  the  omnibus  stopped  at  the  White  Hart, 
and  began  to  discharge  its  load.  Dr.  Wurzel  immediately 
[^il  as  to  what  should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
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Some  were  for  seeing  the  Castle — others  voted  for  col- 
lecting plants  in  the  Park—* Manhug  and  Rapp  proposed 
something  to  eat — and  Mr.  Newcome,  not  knowing  ex* 
actly  what  to  do,  acquiesced  with  everybody  in  turns, 
and  thought  their  plan  by  far  the  best. 

As  they  were  rather  hungry,  a  feed  was  ultimately  de- 
termined upon,  and  they  proceeded  along  the  street  in 
quest  of  a  suitable  establishment,  thinking  the  White 
Hart  a  little  too  aristocratic  for  medical  students. 

**  Halloo  !  old  fellow !  how  are  you  ?"  cried  a  well- 
known  voice  as  they  passed  the  top  of  Peascod  street. 

"  Jones,  my  boy !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rapp,  as  he  recog^ 
nised  his  old  fellow-pupil ;  *<  why,  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  am  assistant  to  one  of  the  doctors,  and  have  been 
here  the  last  three  months,"  replied  Jones. 

**The  dense  you  have:  and  whac  sort  of  a  place  is 
this  ?"  inquired  Manhug. 

"  Um — ^I  don't  know  exactly — ^rather  rummy,  and  very 
slow  generally,  only  to-day  happens  to  be  market-day. 
The  QrUeen  doesn't  visit  much  amongst  the  towns-people." 

"  Is  there  a  theatre  ?" 

**  I  believe  you — sunder  the  management  of  Eton  Col- 
lege— and  chiefly  patronised  by  the  mayor  and  the  mili- 
tary. It  pays  very  well — ^I've  known  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  taken  at  the  doors.*' 

«*  Where  can  my  flock  get  any  thing  to  eat,  Mr.  Jones  ?" 
asked  Dr.  Wurzel,  who  was  a  young  man,  and,  apart  from 
the  school,  very  fond  of  fun. 

"  I'll  show  you,  sir,"  replied  Jones  :  "  close  by — try 
our  fourpenny  meat  pies,  strongly  recommended  by  the 
faculty.  Jolly  shop, — not  very  ornamental,  but  uncom- 
monly clean,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Town-hall." 

"  Are  the  things  good  ?"  asked  Mr.  Newcome. 

"  I  believe  they  are,  too,"  replied  Jones.  "  You  should 
see  Prince  Albert  walk  into  the  buns  here  now  and  then." 

"  Does  he  come  here,  then  ?"  innuired  Mr.  Newcome 

"  Oh,  frequently.  I've  gone  odd  man  with  him,  many 
a  time,  for  ginger-beer.     This  is  the  place." 

Actmg  upon  Mr.  Jones's  advice,  they  turned  into  a 
shop  opposite  the  market-place,  with  an  eagerness  that 
caused  much  alarm  to  a  young  man  who  was  violently 
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making  pies  at  a  dresser,  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it, 
and  who,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  Mr.  Jones  designated  as 
**  The  Earl  of  Lester."  Passing  into  a  back  room,  3iey  were 
soon  supplied  with  eatables,  and  whilst  at  lunch,  deter- 
mined upon  their  proceedings,  one  party  going  with  the 
doctor,  to  botanize  in  the  Park,  and  the  other  remaining 
to  see  the  town,  and  Castle,  with  a  promise  to  rejoin  them 
near  the  statue,  in  the  Long  Walk. 

"  We  term  this  shop  the  Windsor  Exchange,"  said 
Jones.  "  Everybody  that  comes  to  market  drops  in  here 
to  inquire  after  everybody  else ;  and  nobody  with  large 
families  thinks  of  going  away  without  a  load  of  new  buns 
to  choke  their  children  with  when  they  get  home." 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished,  the  two  divisions 
separated,  and  Mr.  Jones  having  bolted  home  to  give  the 
apprentice  directions  about  certain  draughts  to  be  sent  out, 
marshalled  Rapp  and  Manhug  towards  the  Castle.  Mr. 
Newcome  also  joined  them,  upon  the  self-promise  of  cd- 
lecting  a  double  lot  of  plants  when  he  joined  the  others  in 
the  Park. 

**  Newcome  is  a  great  card  to  draw  out,"  whispered 
Rapp  to  their  conductor :  *'  try  it  on." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Jones, winking.  "These  are  the 
Poor  Knights'  houses,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  row 
of  dwellings  on  their  right,  as  they  entered  the  gate. 

"  Why  are  they  called  poor  knights  ?"  asked  Mr  New- 
come,  who  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  information  upon 
every  point. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jones,  "  unless  it  is  because, 
like  summer  nights,  they  are  rather  short." 

"  Ah  ."  said  Mr.  Newcome  gravely,  "  I  never  thought 
of  that.    Where  are  we  going  first  ?" 

"  To  St.  George's  Chapel :  one  of  the  vergers  in  black 
breeches  will  let  us  in." 

«•  A  virgin  in  black  breeches,"  murmured  Mr.  New- 
come,  not  exactly  hearing  the  remark:  "how  very 
funny !" 

Having  entered  the  Chapel,  Mr.  Jones  got  the  fresh  man 
into  a  regular  line.  First  he  showed  them  the  stalls, 
"  used,"  he  said,  "  by  the  knights  for  their  horses  in  the 
desecrating  times  of  the  Middle  Ages ;"  and  then  he  stated 
that  all  the  helmets  and  banners  over  them  had  been  hired 
at  a 'great  expense  by  Mr.  Bunn,  when  he  brought  ou 
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"  The  Jewess"  at  Drury-Lane.  Then  he  pointed  oat  the 
exact  spot  marked  by  an  illegible  inscription,  where  Tho* 
mas  k  Becket  was  killed  by  Q^uentin  Matsys,  the  black- 
smith of  Antwerp,  who  shot  the  apple  from  William 
Tell's  head.  And,  having  explained  a  few  more  curiosi- 
ties, they  moved  off  to  the  Round  Tower,  «*  called,"  as 
Mr.  Jones  observed,  "  The  Keep,  from  being  formerly 
used  to  lock  people  up  in — a  kind  of  preserve,  on  a  large 
acale,  for  human  game." 

'*  What  a  magnificent  view !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Newcome, 
as  they  reached  the  top. 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Jones:  "there  are  twelve  dis 
tinct  countries  to  be  seen  from  here,  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand invisible." 

"Law!"  replied  Newcome;  "and  which  are  the 
twelve  ?" 

"  Let's  see.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Salt-hiU,  Virginia 
Waters,  Boulogne,  Ditton-marsh,  Uxbridge,  Jellalabad, 
Ascot-heath,  Tottenham-court-road,  and  Stoke  Pogis," 
replied  his  companion  all  in  a  breath. 

Mr.  Newcome  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of 
this  rhapsody,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  contradict  it ;  so 
he  kept  on  admiring  the  prospect,  exclaiming,  before 
long,  "There  is  a  review  going  on  in  the  Park!" 

"Yes,"  said  Manhug,  taking  his  turn  at  the  chafi^ 
"they  have  them  every  three  months ;  but  the  Parks  are 
a  good  deal  torn  about  by  them.  They  are  the  quarterly 
reviews  which  cut  up  things  so,  that  you  have  heard  of." 

"  Yes— which  is  Virginia  Water  ?" 

"  That^  it,"  said  Rap p,  pointing  to  a  pond  in  the  Park. 

"  And  where  is  the  fishing  temple  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  behind  the  trees — you  can't  see  it." 

"'Wasn't  it  built  by  George  the  Fourth?"  asked  New- 
come. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Manhug,  "  and  considering  he  was 
a  king,  and  not  used  to  that  kind  of  work,  he  did  it  very 
well.  Do  you  see  that  spire  ?  Well — ^that's  the  church 
of  Egg-ham,  so  called  from  the  supper  King  John  made 
there  the  night  before  his  great  battle  with  Sir  Magna 
Carter — ^you've  heard  of  him,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  remarked  Manhug  to  Jones  and  Rapp,  as  they 
followed  Mr.  Newcome  down-stairs,  "I  have  met  many 
pumps,  but — now  then,  Jones,  we'll  see  the  State  apart- 
ments." '^ 
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XL 

WHICH   IS  UNEXPECTEDLY   CONCLUSIVE. 

Dear  header— To  our  utter  astonishuient— for,  like  a 
pleasant  journey,  we  have  been  unconscious  of  our  rapid 
progress— the  Editor  has  reminded  us  that  the  last  number 
of  the  volume  has  arrived ;  an  unlooked-for  circumstance, 
—which  compels  us  to  finish  our  subject,  like  a  travellers 
dressing-case,  "  in  the  smallest  possible  compass !" 

Had  we  space  left,  we  could  have  set  forth  the  whole  par- 
ticulars of  the  Windsor  expedition.  We  could  have  told 
how  Messrs.  Manhug,  Rapp,  Newcome,  and  Jones  joined 
their  companions  at  the  top  of  the  Long  Walk,  and  how 
they  hired  a  little  bojr  to  carry  a  good  can  of  ale  after  them, 
to  promote  their  festivity.  We  could  have  shown  how  Mr. 
Rapp  scaled  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  and  proceeded  to 
scratch  his  name  on  the  horse's  foot,  in  which  situation  he 
was  discovered  by  a  park-keeper ;  together  with  the  pleasant 
dialogue  that  passed  between  them,  including  how  Mr. 
Rapp  called  the  park-keeper  */  an  overgrown  ^rasshoppe^r 
in  green  plush  breeches ;''  which  so  incensed  him  that  he 
would  have  proceeded  to  extremities,  had  not  Mr.  Manhug 
drawn  oflf  his  attention  by  chevying  a  large  herd  of  deer  all 
about  the  pasture,  drumpiing  in  his  hat  with  his  fist  while 
he  ran.  How,  also,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  Mr.  Jones 
assisted  Mr.  Newcome  to  collect  some  rare  weeds,  until 
his  candle -box  was  quite  full,  and  wrote  most  extraordinary 
names  on  the  slips  of  paper  attached  to  them;  such  as 
"  Meffidanthropogenesia  CrrandifoliaJ'^  the  "  Batrachomy- 
omachia  Longwalkensi8,^^a,ndihQ"  Gossamer Breadstreeti- 
ana  ;"  all  of  which  Mr.  Newcome  treasured  up  in  his  mind, 
and  copied  out  fairly  when  he  got  home  the  next  day. 

Neither  should  we  have  omitted  to  tell  how  Dr.  Wurzel, 
having  to  attend  an  evening  meeting  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, departed  by  an  ear Ij  train,  leaving  his  pupils  behind 
him,  who  kept  up  the  conviviality  with  such  liberality,  that 
they  spent  nearly  all  their  money,  and  could  not  raise  suf- 
fiicient  to  pay  the  rail  back  to  London ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  walked  to  Slough,  and  stowed  theniselves  in  a 
Reading  wagon,  which  deposited  them  in  Friday-street, 
Cheapside,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  These  enter- 
taining adventures  on  the  road,  and  the  amusing  acquaintance 
they  formed  with  a  man  who  was  travelling  to  Hampton 
Court  Races  with  sticks  and  snuff-boxes,  would,  we  are  cer- 
tain, have  caused  much  diversion.  How  the  man  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  filled  his  boxes  with  dirt,  that 
they  might  fall  in  the  hole  by  the  mere  power  of  gravity ;  and 
also  how  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  the  thrbwing-stickr 
slightly — ^almost  imperceptibly  curved — that  when    fluni 
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INTELLIGENCE  OF  SOME  OLD  ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 


With  the  return  of  the  anatomical  session  at 
our  medical  schools  have  also  arrived  some  of  our 
old  friends  to  prosecute  their  studies.  The  intro- 
ductory lecture  at  our  own  establishment  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  tiie  past  week,  and  the 
majority  of  our  ancient  students  attended  to  hear 
Dr.  Wurzel  deliver  it. 

Mr.  Muff,  on  the  strength  of  being  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Clodpole  Union,  has  established  an 
assistant  at  twenty  pounds  a-year.  lie  was  there- 
fore enabled  to  come  up  from  Clodpole  with  com- 
fori  to  himself,  and  brought  Jack  Randall  with 
him,  who  nas  determined  upon  being  a  medical 
man,  and  as  such  has  entered  to  tiie  lectures. 
We  may  from  time  to  time  give  a  few  notices  of 
his  career. 

At  present  he  is  settled,  through  Mr.  MufTs 
advice,  in  what  he  terms  a  very  jolly  crib,  on  the 
third  floor — bedroom  and  parlour  all  in  one.  He 
pays  for  what  fire  he  burns,  and  uses  his  own 
blacking  and  brushes — the  former  of  which  he 
purchases  at  a  penny  a  pot  in  the  form  of  paste, 
thus  abolishing  the  long  tolerated  imposition  of  a 
shilling  a-week  for  boots  and  shoes.  On  Mr. 
Muflfs  recommendation,  also,  he  buys  his  own 
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coals  at  a   potato-shed   near   his   dwelling:  he        I 
fetches  and  keeps  them  in  his  carpet-bag,  which         ' 
looks  very  respectable,  only  it  makes  the  lining 
rather  dirty. 

By  the  hour  appointed  for  the  lecture  every 
seat  in  the  school  theatre  was  filled.  The  regular 
teachers  of  course  occupied  the  bottom  row,  and  . 
immediately  over  them  the  usual  ring  of  old  gen-  j 
tiemen  with  large  noses,  red  faces,  and  grey  hair, 
who  attend  all  introductory  lectures,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  governors  of  the  hospital,  or 
house-surgeons  of  the  dark  ages.  Then  there 
were  a  great  many  good  young  men,  raw  from 
the  country,  accompanied  by  their  fathers,  who 
had  determined  upon  going  round  to  all  the 
schools  in  succession,  and  entering  to  that  which 
appeared  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  at  the 
lowest  price.  The  old  pupils  had  dispersed  about 
in  little  parties  of  two  or  three  each,  and  were 
amusing  themselves  according  to  their  different 
inclinations.  Jack  Randall  had  already  made 
friends  with  all  he  considered  worthy  of  his 
esteem,  and  appeared  quite  as  much  at  home  as 
if  he  had  been  there  for  years.  The  ruling 
powers  had  covered  all  the  ledges  in  front  of  the 
scats  with  a  thick  coating  of  paint  and  sand,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  perpetration  of  any  more 
peculiarly  anatomical  diagrams  upon  them  by 
wilful  students ;  but  this  made  little  difference  to 
Mr.  Muff,  who  was  already  hard  at  work  with 
the  stump  of  &  scalpel,  hacking  out  a  representa- 
tion of  a  figure  in  a  state  of  suspension  by  the 
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neck,  under  which  he  had  written  the  name  of 
the  anatomical  lecturer. 

Manhug  and  Rapp  came  in  together,  and  their 
entrance  was  greeted  with  loud  applause  by.  their 
old  friends,  which  courtesy  they  acknowledged 
by  taking  sights,  winking  their  eyes,  laying  their 
fingers  along  their  noses,  and  other  familiar  de- 
monstrations of  affection,  previously  to  taking 
their  places  near  Muff  and  Randall.  When  they 
were  setfled,  Mr.  Manhug  took  a  small  box  from 
his  pocUet,  made  of  wood,  and  shaped  like  a  pear, 
from  which,  with  great  caution,  he  produced  a 
blue-lK)ttle  fly,  having  a  piece  of  thread  tied  to 
one  of  its  legs,  terminated  by  a  little  square  mor- 
sel  of  paper.  He  then  gave  the  insect  his  liberty; 
and  provided  a  fund  of  amusement  for  the  class, 
by  its  ceaseless  flights  over  the  bald  heads  of  the 
governors  and  old  gentlemen  below,  much  to  their 
annoyance,  who  could  not  imagine  what  on  earth 
the  perpetual  tickling  could  be.  As  for  Rapp,  he 
had  brought  the  whole  ceiling  into  a  state  of  erup- 
tion with  lumps  of  masticated  paper,  to  which  he 
had  attached  little  men  by  long  silks  pulled  out 
from  the  pocket-handkerchief  of  a  new  man  who 
sat  below,  quite  unconscious  of  the  abstraction. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  sir?"  cried  Randall  to  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  came  in  at  the  lecturers'  door, 
looking  very  frightened,  as  strangers  always  do 
at  a  medical  school — and  with  some  reason. 

"  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
newcomer,  with  much  complaisance. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Randall,  "and  so  am 
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L  I  hope  you'll  stand  a  pot  of  half-and-half  after 
the  lecture." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  returned  the  stran- 
ger. 

"  With  a  cinder  in  it,  of  course  ?"  asked  Ran- 
dall. 

The  stranger,  not  exactly  comprehending  this 
speech,  looked  much  confused. 

"  Never  mind  him,  sir,"  cried  Muff.  "  He's  a 
very  low  young  man— quite  lost." 

"  Never  care  what  he  says,"  continued  Ran- 
dall ;  **  you  stand  the  Hospital  Medoc,  and  then  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  show  you  the  lions  of  f^n- 
don  in  return — the  Fleet-dilch,  Clare-market,  the 
outside  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  anything 
else  that  won't  cost  me  anything." 

All  this  badinage  continued  until  Dr.  Wurzel 
made  his  appearance.  For  what  he  said,  how  he 
was  received,  and  other  diverting  matters,  wc 
refer  the  reader  to  the  following  pages. 
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MR.  MUFF*S  INTRODUCTORY  DISCODRSE  TO  THE  MEDICAL 

Sl'UDENTS. 

It  will  be  perfectly  useless  to  give  any  minute 
report  of  the  oration  delivered  by  Dr.  Wurzel  to 
his  pupils,  because  all  introductory  lectures,  at 
whatever  school  they  may  be  given,  always  end 
in  the  same  thing,  viz.,  persuading  as  many  stu- 
dents to  enter  to  the  classes  as  can  be  talked  over. 
He  told  them  that  they  had  made  choice  of  a  very 
harassing  profession,  in  which  the  pleasure  derived 
from  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  would  be  far  beyond  any  pecuniary  re- 
compense they  might  expect,  which  of  course  he 
mentally  agreed  in,  as  well  as  in  the  following 
confession,  that  he  and  his  colleagues,  who  formed 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  were  actuated  solely  by 
a  love  of  their  noble  calling,  and  no  affection  for 
common-place  coin.  Moreover,  he  indulged  his 
hearers  with  an  history  of  all  the  eminent  medical 
men  down  to  the  present  time,  from  the  very 
celebrated  people  who  never  existed  except  in 
museum  portraits  and  Lempriere's  Dictionary. 
And  having  said  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more 
which  our  reporter  cannot  recollect,  inasmuch  as 
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done-by-numbers  profession  you  have  decided 
upon  choosing.  Now,  I  have  to  beg  you  will 
.%rget  everything  he  said,  and  listen  to  me ;  for  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  what  will  be  of  a  great  deal 
of  use  to  you  in  your  future  career.  Jack  Ran- 
dall,  be  good  enough  to  poke  the  fire,  put  on  the 
leg  of  a  stool  to  make  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  pass 
the  fermented." 

These  orders  being  obeyed,  Mr.  Muff  continued. 

"The  knowledge  you  will  gain,  gentlemen, dur- 
ing your  studies,  will  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  enable  you  to  pass  the  hall  and  college ;  but 
these  points  once  achieved,  you  will  be  anxious  to 
forget  all  you  have  learned  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Your  grand  study  must  then  be  human-nature^ 
and  the  habits  of  society.  Be  assured  that  at  all 
times  a  ready  tact  and  a  good  address  will  bear 
down  all  the  opposition  that  can  ever  be  offered 
in  rhe  shape  of  professional  knowledge  and  hardly- 
earned  experience.  You  will  do  well  to  take  a 
few  private  lessons  of  the  nearest  undertaker  in 
the  necessary  art  of  fixing  your  looks  and  assum- 
ing a  grave  demeanour;  and  your  spare  half-hour^ 
may  be  well  passed  in  learning  the  most  abstruse 
names  of  the  most  uncommon  diseases;  by  the 
display  of  which  you  will  flabbergaster  other  prac- 
titioners whom  you  may  be,  from  time  to  time, 
called  upon  to  meet  in  consultation.  Leave  vul- 
gar common-place  affairs,  like  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  croup,  and  colic,  to  monthly  nurses  and 
small  apothecaries;  but  when  you  have  once 
written  a  treatise  on  the  exhibition  and  beneficial 
effects  of  Sesquicarburet  of  Sawdust  in  the  early 
stages  of  Megalanthropongenesia,  be  assured  your 
fame  will  soon  extend.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  a  mo^ 
ment's  pause  in  order  that  I  may  indulge  in  a 
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modest  drain  of  the  commingled,  to  wash  down 
that  last  hard  word." 

The  example  set  by  the  lecturer  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  hearers,  and  when  he  had  recov- 
ered his  breathy  after  a  protracted  deglutition,  Mr. 
MuiT  went  on  again. 

"  You  will  find  depreciation  of  brother  practi- 
tioners of  immense  service,  but  this  must  be  care- 
fully done,  to  avoid  ever  being  found  out.  When 
you  are  shown  their  prescriptions,  shake  your 
head,  and  order  something  else ;  which  take  care 
to  make  of  a  different  colour  and  taste.  In  the 
great  world,  the  term  making  one's  fortune,  im- 
plies ruining 'somebody  else's;  and,  as  we  all  at- 
tain eminence  by  clambering  over  one  another's 
shoulders,  do  all  you  can  to  push  down  those 
above  you,  for  stepping-stones.  An  illustration 
of  this  theory  may  be  seen  in  the  Chinese  collec- 
tion at  Hyde-Park  Corner,  only  it  is  half-a-crown 
to  go  in.  Wait  until  it  comes  to  a  shilling,  and 
then  imbibe  the  philosophy  there  taught.  There 
is  a  picture  of  a  duck-boat,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  ducks  are  called  in  every  night  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time,  hustling  over  one  another 
like  the  pittites  of  a  theatre  on  grand  nights. 
This  race  for  superiority  is  rendered  thus  animat- 
ing, because  the  last  bird  who  goes  in  is  always 
beaten  by  the  owner.  My  beloved  bricks,  recol- 
lect that  the  world  is  a  large  poultry-boat,  and  bo 
careful,  even  to  cracking  your  fibres  and  heart- 
strings with  exertion,  never  to  he  the  last  duck! 
Should  this  happen,  the  beating  will  probably 
maim  you,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  recover 
your  lost  position. 

"  I  shall  now  bid  you  adieu  until  next  week, 
when  I  propose  to  continue  this  important 
subject." 
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MR.  MUFFS  INTRODUCTOEY  DISCOURSE. 


The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  which  Mn 
Muff  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils  of  his 
own  medical  school  was  felt  to  be  so  useful  by  the 
students  at  large,  that  he  had  a  wonderful  audience 
on  the  following  Saturday,  when,  pursuant  to  his 
announcement,  he  continued  his  lecture. 

Jack  Randall  was  by  this  time  quite  at  home, 
and  firmly  established  in  the  good  opinion  of  all 
his  companions,  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  Arte- 
sian well  of  drollery,  from  the  depths  of  whose 
inventive  genius  a  spring  of  unadulterated  mis- 
chief was  constantly  gushing.  He  had  somewhat 
added  to  his  popularity  by  a  bold  coup  on  the  last 
board  day,  when,  in  the  face  of  all  the  old  go- 
vernors, who  were  standing  about  the  hall  of  the 
hospital,  he  drove  up  to  the  door  outside  a  hack 
cab,  holding  the  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  and 
playing  "  Jim  along,  Josey,"  upon  a  second-hand 
cornet-a-piston  with  the  other  —  an  instrument 
which  stood  very  high  in  his  notions  of  surpassing 
excellence,  because  it  made  a  great  deal  of  noise 
with  a  very  little  trouble. 

"  Hurrah,  Manhug !"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  our 
friend  at  the  door,  "  I've  nailed  a  victim — capital 
case — two  ribs  fractured  and  dead-drunk." 

TJJie  porter  came  to  the  door,  and  by  their  united 
efforts,  the  patient,  who  was  the  real  driver  of  the 
cab,  was  taken  out. 

"  How  did  you  contrive  to  catch  him  ?"  askea 
Manhug. 

"  Coming  through  Seven  Dials,  I  saw  a  row — a 
fight  between  two  Cabbies,  one  of  whom  haa 
tmrown  a  paving-stone  through  the  other's  win- 
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dow.  The  aggressor  had  just  been  picked  up  from 
his  last  round,  and  was  beaten  to  blancmange* 
They  were  going  to  take  him  into  a  doctor's  close 
by." 

"  And  why  didn't  they  V* 

*'  Becftuse  I  prevented  it^  I  said,  Don't  take 
nim  there — blue-bottle  shop  and  flag-of-distress 
lamp  over  the  door  —  sells  soda-powders,  horse- 
balls,  pitch-plasters,  lucifers,  and  penny  periodi- 
cals. Hospital's  the  place,  you  know,  for  men  of 
high  reputation  —  accidents  admitted  day  and 
night,  without  letters  of  recommendation.  So  I 
boxed  him  up  all  right  in  his  own  hutch,  and  here 
he  is." 

The  man  was  soon  settled  in  a  bed  of  the  acci- 
dent ward ;  but  being  still  too  much  overcome  by 
beer  and  beating  to  give  any  account  of  himself, 
the  next  point  was,  how  the  horse  and  cab  should 
be  disposed  of —  a  question  which  Jack  Randall 
soon  made  all  right  by  putting  Rapp  and  Manhug 
inside,  and  driving  off  to  Hampstead  for  a  little 
air. 

But  all  this  is  an  idle  digression :  we  must  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Muff,  whose  stay  in  town  is  necessa- 
rily limited  from  his  rapidly-increasing  business 
at  Clodpole.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  then,  re- 
sumed his  post  of  last  week ;  and,  having  tapped 
the  aslies  from  his  short  pipe,  which  he  returned 
into  a  tin  box  and  put  into  his  pocket,  he  indulged 
in  a  modest  imbibition  of  the  equally-commingled, 
and  recommenced  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen, — There  is  a  portion  of  your  cur- 
riculum of  study  which  carries  with  it  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance  that  it  deserves  especial 
notice.  I  allude  to  the  two  courses  of  lectures 
upon  Botany  which,  by  the  politeness  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  you  are  permitted  to  attend. 
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You  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  physiology 
of  a  stinging-nettle  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
skull ;  and  you  cannot  but  laugh  at  the  pretension 
of  a  medical  man  who  would  attempt  to  unite  a 
broken  bone  without  first  being  able  to  distinguish 
a  daisy  from  a  chamomile.  ♦  Nor,  I  am  certain,  if 
thrown  upon  your  own  skill,  would  you  willingly 
attend  a  case  of  croup  or  cholera,  unless  you  were 
clearly  aware  that  the  proper  name  of  a  buttercup 
was  Ranunculus  bulbosus — an  imposing  title,  well 
calculated  to  raise  the  importance  of  such  an 
humble  vegetable  production,  and  make  it  think 
no  small  sap  of  itself. 

The  lecturers  upon  Botany  —  with  their  dia- 
grams of  large  green  leaves  that  never  grew  upon 
any  tree  ia  the  world,  and  collections  of  half-dead 
gardei\-stuff  which  induces  a  lament  that  no  rab- 
bits or  guinea-pigs  are  kept  to  devour  it — may  be 
looked  upon  as  scientific  Jacks-in-t he-green.  When 
summer  comes  and  their  sessions  begin,  you  will 
find  they  will  tell  you  in  their  first  lecture  that 
"  the  productions  of  the  teeming  vegetable  world 
furnish  us  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  scientific 
and  gratifying  amusement."  This  is  their  idea. 
Between  ourselves,  a  man  must  be  exceedingly 
hard  up  for  friends  to  find  recreation  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  cowslip;  and  whenever  I  hear  the  lec- 
turers affirm,  with  respect  to  vegetables,  "  that 
they  rivet  our  attention  by  their  admirable  com* 
binations,"  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea, 
that  they  allude  merely  to  lobster-salad  and  spring 
soup. 

I  believe,  in  the  partially-unexplored  reffions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea,  there  is  a  large  garden  of  botanical  curi- 
osities.    I  think  I  have  seen  its  trees  from  the 
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steamboat,  when  I  have  been  going  to  the  "  Bells" 
at  Putney  to  eat  stewed  eels.  1  have  been  told 
that  lectures  take  place  here  —  at  Chelsea,  not  at 
the  "  Bells"  at  Putney — at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Possibly,  if  any  of  you  should  ever  be  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  go  and  he^r  them,  you  may  be  talked 
into  a  love  of"  puff-aways"  or  "  whatVo'clocks," 
(I  give  the  vulgar  names,)  and  return  perfect  en- 
thusiasts. But  as  medical  students  do  not  gener* 
ally  go  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  I  fear  you  will 
never  get  there.  They  like  to  retire  to  rest  with 
a  lark,  better  than  rising  with  one.  But  connected 
with  these  gardens  there  is  one  point  of  great  im- 
portance, which  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind. 
Should  you  ever  find  your  way  there,  do  not  for- 
get to  cultivate  acquamtance  with  the  gardeners. 
A  few  pots  of  half-and-half  will  be  well  distributed 
in  this  cause ;  for  you  may  possibly  find  out,  be- 
fore you  go  up  to  "  the  Hall"  for  your  examina- 
tion, what  plants  have  been  ordered  up  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  your  botanical  capabilities. 
You  have  then  only  to  go  home  and  study  them 
well :  the  examiners,  without  doubt,  are,  like 
thistles,  sharp  and  downy — but  medical  students 
are  sometimes  downier  still. 


THE  CONCLUSION  OP  MR.  MUFF'S  LEOTUBE. 

Whether  it  w^as  that  the  subject  was  more  en- 
tertaining, or  that  the  circumstance  of  allowing 
pipes  and  beer  during  the  oration  made  it  more 
attractive,  we  cannot  exactly  state ;  but  decidedly 
Mr.  Muff  got  a  better  audience  than  the  profes- 
sors of  the  school.    Not  only  the  old  pupils  a( 
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tended,  but  all  the  new  men  also ;  who,  according 
to  the  habits  of  their  class  in  general,  brought 
their  note-books  with  them,  and  put  down  every- 
thing he  said. 

He  had  a  famous  trumpeter  in  Jack  Randall, 
who  was  becoming  more  popular  amongst  the 
students  every  day,  from  his  great  love  of  fun, 
and  diverting  mischievous  propensities.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  practising  the  cornet-a-piston  re- 
gularly in  the  dissecting-room  at  one  o'clock, 
having  installed  that  quiet  instrument  in  his  locker 
on  purpose  that  it  might  be  always  handy. 

He  had  much  increased  the  feeling  of  venera- 
tion towards  him,  prevalent  amongst  his  compa- 
nions, by  an  answer  he  made  to  Dr.  Wurzel,  who 
one  day  inquiring,  half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest, 
what  he  was  about,  received  for  a  reply,  "that 
he  was  trying  to  set  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary 
to  music,  for  performance  at  the  Oxford-street 
theatre  when  it  opened." 

**I  think,"  said  Randall,  seeing  the  Professor 
somewhat  flustered,  "  that  much  good  may  be 
done  in  this  way.  I  propose  opening  a  medical 
theatre,  where  the  performances  shall  be  such  as 
may  amuse  the  students,  and  instruct  them  at 
the  same  time.  I  would  open  with  *  Concussion,* 
a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  to  be  followed  by  the  *  St. 
Vitus's  Quadrilles ;'  after  which  a  farce  entitled 
*  Smoke  and  Toothach;'  the  whole  to  conclude 
with  a  grand  pantomime  of  action,  entitled  *  The 
Imp  of  Epilepsy,  or  Harlequin  and  Delirium 
Tremens.'  I  think  the  proposition  a  good  one, 
which  the  Lyceum  ouglit  to  jump  at." 

There  is  a  tradition,  also,  that  the  matron  of 
the  hospital  offended  him  by  some  severe  remarks 
she  made,  in  consequence  of  having  overseen  him 
taking  hot  potatoes  for  lunch  from  the  trays  which 
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>vere  going  up-stairs  with  the  dinners  for  the  pa- 
tients ;  and  subsequently  chucking  the  servant 
under  the  chin,  and  telling  her  that  she  was  pret- 
tier than  her  mistress.  Whereupon  Mr.  Randall 
first  stole  a  dead  monkey  which  had  been  bought 
cheap  of  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to 
make  a  skeleton  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Next,  he  painted  it  green,  and  having 
shut  it  up  in  a  hat-box  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Widdy — a  new  man  who  was  very  particular 
about  his  clothes — sent  it  by  the  Parcels'  Delivery 
to  the  matron,  with  the  united  compliments  of  the 
life  governors  and  house  apothecary  —  the  latter 
being  a  pious  young  man,  who  had  lately  pub- 
lished a  work  about  religion  and  kidneys.  This 
waggish  trick  threw  the  poor  woman  into  a  won- 
derful series  of  fits,  which  occupied  all  the  tender 
assiduity  of  the  secretary  for  some  hours — indeed 
there  was  a  slight  suspicion  that  they  had  a  mat* 
rimonial  design  against  each  other. 

Being  suspected — and  with  some  plausibility—* 
of  this  frolic,  everything  that  occurred  in  the 
school,  if  particularly  mischievous,  was  placed  to 
his  account.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  if  there  was 
a  prize  or  honorary  certificate  to  be  contested  for. 
Jack  Randall  always  got  it,  although  not  a  soul 
ever  saw  him  reading.  The  professors  could  not 
help  this,  although  they  would  sooner  have  be- 
stowed their  rewards  upon  the  good  young  men 
who  "  minded  their  books,"  —  the  sober  students 
with  black  frock-coats  and  thin  legs,  who  puttered 
after  them  round  the  wards,  like  ducks  going  to  a 
pond,  with  stethescopes  in  their  hands,  and  big 
Dooks  under  their  arms  to  look  learned. 

Previously  to  Mr.  MufPs  agam  commencing  his 
lecture,  Randall  went  round  and  beat  up  all  the 
pupils  he  could  find ;   and  then  coaxing  the  old 
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meii^and  frightening  the  new  ones  into  subscribersi 
laid  in  the  usual  quantity  of  Barclay's  barley- 
water,  (as  he  termed  the  commingled),  and  then 
told  Muff  to  begin ;  whereupon  that  talented  in- 
dividual commenced  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Having  given  you  some  wholesome  advice  upon 
various  portions  of  the  studies  you  have  come  up 
here  to  pursue,  or  which  your  friends  think  you 
have  —  being  all  the  same  thing,  provided  they 
have  furnished  you  with  the  money  —  I  will  now 
ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  your  education,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  feel  wonderfully  better  after 
them. 

Private  lessons  in  practical  chemistry  you  will 
find  very  advantageous,  if  they  only  enable  you 
to  watch  the  evaporation  of  nothing  from  watch- 
glasses  on  hot  sand,  or  discover  arsenic  in  stomachs 
where  it  is  not.  I  had  a  course  of  private  instruc- 
tion myself;  when  it  was  finished,  I  could  blow  a 
frlass  jug  almost  as  well  as  the  man  at  the  Ade- 
aide  Gallery,  and  poison  a  sparrow  with  chlorine 
gas  in  a  manner  marvellous  to  behold.  All  this 
must  be  learned  to  enable  you  to  pass ;  but  when 
that  triumph  is  achieved,  burn  your  notes,  sell 
your  books,  and  buy  a  grave  morning-gown ;  and 
a  brass  door-plate;  furnish  your  surgery  at  an 
expense  of  five  pounds,  and  have  put  up  a  night- 
bell  that  can  be  heard  all  over  the  street;  get 
some  convivial  friend,  whose  habits  lead  him  to 
be  about  at  unreasonable  hours,  to  give  it  occa- 
sionally a  good  pull.  If  they  sold  potted  assur- 
ance as  they  do  shrimps  and  bloaters,  you  would 
do  well  to  lay  in  a  good  stock:  but  as  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle usually  manufactured  at  home,  take  a  few 
lessons  in  getting  it  up,  from  the  leading  *nembers 
of  your    profession,  and    become    great,    even 
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amongst  the  Tritons.  But  even  then  do  not  relax 
in  your  endeavours  to  insure  a  good  practice; 
but  recollect,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  keep  a  po- 
sition than  to  attain  one. 

Whether  you  dissect  or  not,  always  tell  your 
friends  in  the  country  that  you  do;  and  then, 
when  the  tin  runs  short,  you  can  often  draw  upon 
them  for  the  price  of  an  extremity,  varying  it  as 
occasion  may  require.  You  will  not  find  that 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  which  you  are  ex- 
pected to  acquire  of  any  use  to  you.  Great  acci- 
dents, in  London,  always  go  to  hospitals ;  and  in 
the  country,  are  always  sent  up  to  Londpn. 

Above  all,  never  get  off  your  beer.  The  ar- 
chives of  Apothecaries'  Hall  do  not  present  one 
instance  of  a  man  being  rejected  who  stood  a  pot 
of  half-and-half  when  he  was  asked.  And,  in 
commencing  life,  do  not  be  discouraged  ;  for  start- 
ing a  practice  is  very  like  kindling  a  fire  in  a  Dr. 
Arnott's  stove  —  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  begin. 
And,  with  all  the  assurance  I  wish  you  to  possess, 
do  not  be  too  anxious  to  be  thought  brilliant. 
Dulness  and  wealth,  poverty  and  genius,  are  each 
to  each  synonymous.  No  man  ever  yet  rode  in 
his  carriage  who  wrote  a  poem  for  his  livelihood; 
and  we  may  estimate  talents  of  intellect  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  talents  of  gold  ;  namely,  that  which- 
ever way  you  take  them,  as  one  predominates,  the 
other  sinks. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  drink  all  your  good 
healths,  and  the  perpetual  indisposition  of  your 
patients — if  ever  you  get  any. 
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(new  series.) 
chapter  l-merely  preliwrnary. 

Foil  tlie  first  time  since  we  have  been  permitted 
to  supply  continuous  papers  to  the  colums  of 
Pi'Ncii,  we  have  discarded  the  term  physiology, 
from  the  head  of  our  articles.  It  is  true  we  bor- 
rowed it  from  France,  and  as  long  as  we  kept  it 
to  ourselves  in  England,  it  was  all  very  well;  but 
a  crowd  of  imitators — professors  of  the  sincerest 
flattery — have  scrambled  after  us,  including  a 
contributor  to  the  JSfeio  Monthly. 

"  The  cat  may  *|ul/  the  dog  will  have  his  day;" 
and  we  now  drop  the  title,  not  yet  considering 
ourselves  quite  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lady-bird  humourists  of  the  pincushion  school  of 
literature,  who,  with  one  exception,  supply  that 
periodical. 

With  the  exception  of  discarding  this  word, 
then  (with  a  full  permission  for  those  to  make 
what  use  they  can  of  it  who  stand  in  need),  we 
shall  go  on  precisely  as  heretofore,  in  our  usual 
manner ;  unshaken  even  by  the  amusing  attempts 
to  *  elevate'  our  style  made  in  the  fashionable 
morning  paper,  with  its  nice  affectation  of  aristo- 
cracy— its  nervous  quiverftig  and  sensitive  shrink- 
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ing  from  the  least  contact  with  the  every-day  and 
common-place;  its  pretended  ignorance  of  natural 
society,  and  its  alleged  inability  to  exist  any- 
where but  in  the  perfumed  boudoirs  of  May-Fair, 
with  the  coarse  day-light  modified  by  rose-coloured 
curtains,  and  the  vulgar  air  overcome  by  the  in- 
cense of  costly  pastilles. 

The  present  period  of  the  year  abounds  in  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  genius  peculiar  to 
the  writers  of  small  poetry  for  annuals  and  pocket- 
books.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is,  of  course,  the  first 
thing  that  suggests  lyrical  effusions  to  their  minds, 
from  the  advertisements  of  Rowland's  Kalydor, 
and  cheap  tailors,  in  the  newspapers,  to  "  Stanzas 
on  an  Autumnal  Evening,"  in  a  fashion-book; 
and  they  write  about  the  brevity  of  man's  life — 
how  one  race  succeeds  another,  the  return  of 
spring,  and  other  pretty  and  affecting  sonnets. 
We  will  take  an  analogy,  but  in  prose,  from  the 
same  source,  in  speaking  of  the  medical  students 
— with  the  exception  that  they  succeed  each 
other,  just  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  cut  their 
sticks,  or,  more  correctly,  their  stems  and 
branches;  and,  in  consequence,  new  faces  are 
always  to  be  met  with,  about  this  period,  at  the 
medical  schools. 

Our  old  friends  Muff,  Manhug,  and  Rapp,  with 
their  companions,  have  at  last  departed  —  like 
certain  actors,  they  have  had  many  farewell  ap- 
pearances, but  now  we  shall  never  see  them  again. 
Jack  Randall  is  the  only  link  remaining  that  con- 
nects the  chain  of  new  men  with  the  past;  in 
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"act,  he  describes  himself ''as  the  last  trump  card 
of  the  hospital  pack  that  has  now  shuffled  and  cut 
itself;  and  he  may  be  well  defined  as  the  Knave 
of  Arts,  or  Dodges."  He  is  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  arouse  the  pupils  to  a  sense  of  their 
duties,  and  a  proper  degree  of  spirit  in  conducting 
themselves  as  becomes  medical  students  in  gene- 
ral, and  those  of  London  in  particular. 

The  first  information  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
school,  with  which  we  can  furnish  our  readers, 
will  be  better  conveyed  in  a  letter  sent  by  Ran- 
dall to  Mr.  Muff,  a  few  weeks  after  the  old  party 
had  left  the  establishment.  This  invaluable  docu- 
ment was  written  upon  several  leaves  of  paper, 
clandestinely  torn  out  of  a  note-book  belonging 
to  a  freshman  who  sat  at  his  side  in  the  class,  and 
fastened  together  with  pins  and  wafers.  The 
despatch  ran  as  follows : — 

MR.  RANDALL'S  LETTER. 

"  To  Joseph  Muff,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Clodpole. 
•*  Ullow,  my  Boy  ! 

"Here  we  are  again — how  are  you?  Scribo 
has  paucas  lineas  (you  see  I  am  working  at  my 
Latin)  during  the  lecture  now  going  on  upon 
"  the  reflex  nervous  function;"  which,  as  I  merely 
hope  to  practise  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  will 
be  of  as  much  use  to  me  hereafter  as  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  moon.  The  subject  has  now 
lasted  for  six  weeks,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to 
finish  for  as  many  more.  However,  old  Twad- 
dletongue  thinks  I  am  taking  copious  notes  of  all 
he  says — so  it  is  just  as  well. 

"  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know  how  we 
are  getting  on,  which  is  pretty  well,  considering 
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we  changed  all  the  tests.  You  cannot  think  what 
a  hobble  it  has  got  him  into — all  he  thinks  will  be 
red,  turns  green,  and  all  the  blues  are  pink,  whilst 
he  nearly  blew  himself  up  yesterday,  through 
rubbing  together  some  hydro-chlorate  of  potash 
and  sulphur  in  a  mortar,  which  of  course  ex- 
ploded. This  was  because  we  told  him  it  was 
the  best  way  to  make  calomel,  which  they  would 
be  certain  to  ask  him  about  when  he  went  up  to 
MheHall.' 

"  Some  of  the  men  here  are  talking  about  start- 
ing a  medical  society,  to  argue  about  different 
cases,  once  a  week.  I  am  drawing  up  a  lot  that 
never  happened  to  get  the  knowing  ones  into  a 
line,  who  read  long  papers  which  they  copy  from 
books,  and  call  their  own.  Of  course  all  this 
must  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  shall  wait  quietly 
until  I  get  a  majority  on  my  side,  and  then  some 
evening  I  shall  vote  that  the  funds  be  appropriated 
to  the  formation  of  an  harmonic  society,  at  which 
I  have  no  objection  to  be  the  chairman. 

"  The  nice  good  young  men  of  our  hospital  are 
very  angry  with  Punch,  for  writing  about  Medi- 
cal Students.  We  have  several  hungry  young 
physicians,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  hang  about 
the  wards,  and  potter  after  the  professors,  in  the 
hope  of  one  day  being  sub-officers,  or  medical  at- 
tendants, to  a  gratuitous  dispensary.  Well  — 
every  body  has  his  object  of  ambition — this  is 
theirs.  Tney  say  Punch  has  only  shown  up  the 
Students  in  their  worst  light ;  perhaps  they  will 
favour  him  with  their  notions  upon  the  subject. 

**  I  am  going  to  have  a  hammock  slung  m  my 
room,  for  any  friends  who  may  come  to  London 
and  want  a  bed ;  so  when  you  get  mildewed  and 
rusty  by  staying  at  Clodpole,  run  up  for.an  even- 
ing and  give  us  a  look  in.  If  anybody  there 
15 
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ft-crown  at  Christmas,  —  still  nobody  was  aware 
when  he  first  entered  his  name  as  a  student  of 
the  establishment,  or  indeed,  commenced  the  cari- 
cature of  his  education  generally.  Some  years 
back,  when  a  party  of  medical  lecturers  out  of 
place,  opened  a  cheap  school  up  some  court,  as 
the  "  Arena  of  Anatomy,"  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs 
came  there  to  dissect  "just  before  he  went  up/* 
The  concern  did  not  pay,  and  the  classes  broke 
up  after  two  sessions,  one  or  two  of  its  professors 
instituting  the  "  Metropolitan  Theatre  of  Medical 
Education,"  and  at  the  introductory  lecture,  there 
was  Simpson  with  the  same  old  black  note-book— 
the  same  small  uncomfortable  ink-bottle — and  ap- 
parently the  same  old  steel  pen,  (contained  in  the 
same  handle),  drawing  such  diagrams  as  his  in- 
ventive genius  led  him  to  put  down,  and  fancying 
that  he  was  taking  notes. 

Although  the  new  school  offered  considerable 
advantages,  with  the  option  of  entering  at  once 
**  to  all  the  lectures  necessary  to  pass  the  College 
and  Hall,"  for  fourteen  pounds,  or  something  of 
the  kind ;  and  although  one  of  the  professors  could 
lecture  on  everything,  still  the  ^*  Metropolitan 
Theatre  of  Medical  Education"  did  not  flourish, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  six  lec- 
turers shared  forty-five  pounds  amongst  themt 
they  were  so  disgusted  with  the  little  rush  of 
students  their  talents  had  induced,  that  they  re- 
tired in  dignified  contempt  from  the  lecture-room. 
Subsequently  some  went  abroad  "  for  the  benefit 
of  their  wives*  health,  which  was  very  delicate," 
and  others,  not  at  all  proud,  opened  blue-bottle 
shops  at  the  corners  of  streets  in  "  populous  and 
rapidly-mcreasing  neighbourhoods,"  and  one  of  an 
aspiring  mind  christened  his  establishment  the 
''North  South  East  and  West  London  Self^sup- 
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porting  Dispensary/'  with  vaccination  direc  t  from 
the  cow,  advice  gratis,  and  shilling  tooth-drawing. 
A  very  thin  young  physician,  in  shoes  and  spec- 
tacles, attends  for  two  hours  each  day  to  give  the 
gratuitous  advice;  and  a  drudge,  at  nothing  a 
year,  with  permission  to  attend  lectures,  was 
stuck  in  the  shop  to  look  after  the  retail,  which 
included  tamarinds,  lucifers,  and  Windsor  soap* 

When  the  last-named  undertaking  tumbled  to 
pieces,  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  was  not  seen  for  some 
time.  At  length  one  day  at  Stanley's  lecture  some 
of  the  Bartholomew's  men  who  knew  him  well, 
were  delighted  to  see  him  make  his  appearance, 
with  his  note-book  as  heretofore,  a  new  great-coat, 
and  a  fresh  snuff-box,  something  about  the  size 
and  8hap>e  of  a  portable  shaving  apparatus,  with 
a  looking-glass  in  the  lid.  In  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries, he  replied,  that  he  was  come  there  to 
dissect  a  little,  "just  before  he  went  up,"  and  that 
he  had  entered  as  house-pupil  to  a  grinder  in  the 
neighbourhood  —  a  glorious  chap,  who  allowed 
pipes  and  half-and-half  during  his  examinations, 
holding  his  classes  in  the  parlour  of  some  public- 
house,  and  knew  all  the  "catch-questions"  of 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  well  as  having  copies  of 
%\\  the  prescriptions  which  the  men  presenting 
themselves  had  to  translate. 

Two  winter  seasons  passed  by,  and  still  Mr. 
Simpson  Briggs  was  at  his  post.  He  was  perpe- 
tually dissecting,  or  rather  marching  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  black  apron  and  oil-skin  sleeves^ 
somewhat  resembling  a  butcher  who  had  been 
dipped  in  a  tub  of  ink,  overlooking  the  men  who 
were  at  work,  and  fancying  himself  a  pattern  of 
industry.  Nor  did  he  neglect  attending  the  grind- 
ing classes;  but  he  was  principally  remarkable 
for  never  knowing  anything  in  the  world  about 
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the  subject  he  \eas  examined  upon.  With  this 
tardy  imbibition  of  knowledge,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  have  remained  there  many 
years ;  but  the  grinder  got  elected  to  some  per- 
manent parochial  and  medical  situation,  which 
being  previous  to  the  New  Poor  Law  Union  re- 
gulations, was  worth  his  acceptance;  and  Mr. 
Simpson  Briggs  was  again  thrown  upon  the  wide 
medical  world. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  this  event  that  he  en* 
tered  to  the  school,  whose  students  and  transac- 
tions we  have  from  time  to  time  chronicled  in  our 
columns.  During  the  days  of  Muff,  Manhug,  and 
Rapp,  he  was  little  known,  being  naturally  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  although  nowise  disafifected 
towards  half-and-half.  But  now  they  had  left; 
and  Jack  Randall  being  rather  put  to  it  for  ac- 
quaintances who  harmonized  with  his  own  convi- 
vial temperament,  soon  got  very  friendly  with 
Simpson,  both  agreeing  in  their  love  for  every- 
thing like  leisure,  and  a  distaste  for  all  kinds  of 
hard  mental  industry. 

**  I  say,  Simmykins,"  said  Randall  one  day  to 
Mr.  Briggs,  with  whom  it  will  be  seen  he  was 
upon  tolerable  terms  of  intimacy,  **have  you 
been  long  at  this  fun  ?" 

"  Above  a  bit,"  answered  Briggs.  "  I  have 
Been  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  few  schools." 

"  And  why  don't  you  go  up  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  feel  confident.  I  think,  though, 
I  shall  begin  to  read  next  Monday." 

For  seven  years  had  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  been 
going  to  begin  to  read  next  Monday. 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know?'  he  added. 

"  Because,"  said  Jack,  "  I'll  begin  to  read  with 
you.    I  can  study  better  with  another  fellow  than 
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I  can  by  myself.   Is  the  heavy  good  in  your  neighs 
bourhood  7" 

"  Slap — ^and  such  prime  birdseye  at  the  cornet 
shop.     When  will  you  come  V* 

"  Why,  whenever  you  like :  I'm  always  game/' 
replied  Randall. 

"  Well  then — ^say  to-morrow  night" 

"  Ah — to-morrow  night — I  can't.  I'm  going  to 
a  concert  in  Drury  Lane,  and  a  ball  at  the  Low- 
ther  Rooms  afterwards ;  and  I  don't  think  I  shall 
read  much  after  that." 

"  Well,  the  next  night  then." 

**  Let's  see.  The  next  night  a  man  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  has  asked  me  to  punch  and  rats." 

"  Punch  and  rats  1" 
Yes;  in  his  rooms — a  regular  lark — I  believe 

[ou.  He  buys  some  rats  and  hires  a  terrier.  We 
et  them  all  loose  in  the  room,  and  then  get  on  the 
shelves  of  the  book-case  to  see  the  fun." 

**  Who's  your  friend  ?"  asked  Mr.  Briggs. 

**  Such  a  brick !  his  name's  Warment.  He  wants 
the  chambers  of  the  man  underneath  him,  so  he 
has  put  up  a  set  of  gymnastic  poles  in  his  own 
rooms,  and  a  lot  of  us  meet  there  to  exercise.  I 
think  we  shall  drive  him  away  soon." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  observed  Simpson. 

**  If  he  don't  take  the  hint,  we  shall  get  up 
quintets  for  the  cornets-a-pistons." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  won't  come  this  week ;  I  shall 
begin,  hovfrever,  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  *  Pick- 
wick.'   Good  bye." 

And  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  having  put  on  his 
apron  and  sleeves,  and  walked  about  the  dissect- 
ing-room for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  old 
scnl|9el  in  his  hand,  singing  something  from  "  Nor- 
ma," with  his  own  words,  finally  went  home  to 
dinner,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  daily  work 
with  credit  to  himself. 
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CHAFTLR  III.— OF  TOE  LODGINGS  INHABITED  BT  MR.  SIMP- 
*      SON  BRIGGS. 

When  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  first  came  to  town* 
ne  took  up  his  abode  in  a  mansion,  whose  various 
rooms  "were  dedicated  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
lodging  medical  students ;  and  of  course  a  very 
quiety  well  conducted,  and  respectable  house  it 
was.  Here  then  he  pitched  his  tent,  or  more  pro- 
perly, pitched  his  things  down,  for  he  was  not 
over  tidy  in  the  arrangement  of  his  wardrobe  in 
the  drawers,  ^nerally  choosing  to  keep  his  clean 
shirts  in  the  closet  with  the  candles  and  bottled 
porter,  and  his  clothes  in  his  trunk  in  company 
with  odd  bones,  short  pipe«,  and  scrap  leaves  of 
various  "Anatomist's  Guides,"  and  "Student's 
Companions." 

The  rooms  on  the  separate  floors  were  all  alike, 
except  in  the  rents ;  and  by  describing  one,  a  just 
idea  ma^  be  formed  of  all.  The  landlady  and 
the  furniture  had  both  seen  better  days,  as  land- 
ladies and  furniture  generally  have.  The  bed- 
curtains  were  of  dark  glazed  calico  to  keep  clean 
a  lonff  time,  and  not  show  the  dirt  when  they 
ceased  to  be  so ;  the  dingy  walls  were  redolent  of 
tobacco;  and  there  was,  in  the  sitting-room,  a 
dark  old-fashioned  half-round  mahogany  table* 
whereon  was  to  be  seen  a  Quain's  Anatomy,  a 
scapula,  a  broken  scalpel,  a  sixpenny  song-book» 
and  sundry  circles  of  evaporated  moisture,  some- 
what about  the  circumference  of  the  bottom  of  a 
quart-pot.  The  pattern  of  the  carpet  had  long 
been  obliterated,  and  its  colours  had  now  settled 
into  a  very  neutral  tint,  variegated  with  mud. 
The  looking-glass  had  been  scored  all  to  pieces 
with  diamond  rings  whenever  any  of  the  tenants 
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had  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  arti- 
cles ;  a  few  pictures  of  that  elaborate  and  enter- 
taining kind,  only  met  with  in  lodging-houses  and 
brokers'  shops,  adorned  the  walls,  and  you  have  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  apartments  which  Mr.  Simp- 
son Briggs  rented  at  fourteen  shillings  per  week* 

Although  the  house  was  situated  in  a  very  quiet 
street,  yet  various  internal  noises  were  perpetually 
occurring  to  prevent  a  monotonous  tranquillity, 
depressing  the  minds  of  the  inmates.  The  ser- 
vant was  usually  called  up  by  a  summons  over 
the  stairs,  from  the  various  floors,  as  all  the  bell- 
pulls  had  disappeared  in  times  of  the  most  remote 
antiqurity;  and  occasionally  a  noisy  clattering 
down  stairs  agreeably  broke  the  silence,  as  a  stu- 
dent slid  down  the  last  flight,  a  species  of  descent 
much  in  vogue  with  the  tenants,  by  which  the  top 
rail  of  the  banisters  had  been  worn  as  smooth  as 
polished  mahogany,  and  the  mat  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  stairs  lacerated  in  several  places  by  receiving 
the  first  shock  of  their  heels  when  they  landed  in 
the  passage. 

The  spot  of  earth  on  which  this  interesting 
tenement  stood,  was  in  that  wide  locality  com« 
monly  known  as  "  over  the  water," — a  territory 
principally  appropriated  to  medical  students  and 
actors,  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  crowds 
upon  Waterloo  Bridge  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  on  their  way  from  their  mysterious  abodes 
to  the  theatres;  and  who  may  also  be  met  again, 
if  you  choose  to  wait  for  them,  about  midnight, 
retracing  their  steps  homeward.  The  nearest  clue 
we  can  give  to  Mr.  Briggs'  first  abode  is,  that  you 
v^ent  ov^  Waterloo  Bridge  to  get  to  it ;  which 
circumstance  aflforded  great  amusement  to  those 
gentlemen  who  honoured  him  with  their  acquaint- 
ance when  they  came  to  call  upon  him.    The  tolls 
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were  not  then  reduced,  and  they  usually  stopped 
a  few  seconds  to  hold  a  little  converse  with  the 
pikeman,  offering  to  toss  him  whether  they  should 
pay  twopence  or  nothing  apiece  to  go  over.  This 
was  always  refused  very  surlily ;  and  then  they 
would  ask  him  which  was  the  lowest  he  could  take 
for  permission  to  drown  themselves  from  off  the 
bridge,  and  if  it  was  more  expensive  to  try  hang- 
ing, by  way  of  variety.  And  sometimes  when 
Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  had  been  supping  at  Evans', 
and  was  going  home  very  jolly,  he  would  enquire 
of  the  pikeman  if  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  go 
over  that  evening,  in  a  black  coat  and  short  Wel- 
lingtons, with  a  cotton  handkerchief  in  his  hat, 
because  if  he  had,  he  wished  his  compliments  to 
be  given  to  him  when  he  came  back  again.  And, 
if  he  had  friends  with  him,  they  would  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
bridge-funds,  and  the  immense  fortunes  the  share- 
holders were  reaping  from  them ;  and  the  last  who 
went  through  the  turnstile  generally  spun  it  round 
as  he  passed,  with  a  force  that  sent  it  turning  and 
clicking  for  the  next  two  minutes,  to  the  great 
anger  of  the  toll-keeper,  whom  the  constant  re- 
volving of  the  gate  before  his  eyes  had  rendered 
very  bilious  and  irritable. 

Well,  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs,  located  at  this  lodg- 
ing for  four  or  five  winters,  going  home  every 
summer  for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  his  friends, 
of  a  little  country  tranquillity  to  recruit  his  health, 
and  enable  him  to  work  very  hard  against  the 
ensuing  course,  at  the  end  of  which  he  thought 
about  going  up  for  his  examination  at  Apotheca- 
ries' Hall.  At  length,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
he  entered  to  the  school  which  Muff  and  his  com- 
panions patronized;  and  as  the  present  lodging 
was  too  far,  and  his  landlady  appeared  going  to 
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die,  or  fail,  or  something  of  the  kind,  he  packed 
up  his  goods,  which  were  comprised  in  a  carpet- 
bag and  a  fishing-basket,  and  emigrated  to  another 
quarter  of  the  town ;  having  first  written  to  Jack 
Randall,  to  beg  he  would  see  if  there  were  any 
cheap  apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  likely  to 
suit  him. 

"  I  think  I  have  got  a  crib  that  will  do  for  you," 
said  Jack,  when  his  acquaintance  came  to  the 
school  one  morning,  **  there 's  only  one  thing  against 
it." 

"Well,  what's  that?" 

"  Only  the  landlady 's  a  very  oious  old  woman, 
—  all  religion  and  rheumatism  —  she  don't  like 
much  noise,  and  says  she  won't  take  any  medical 
students  to  live  in  her  house,  because  they  are 
such  rackety  dogs." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Simpson. — 
•*How  people's  opinions  do  differ!  But  I  say, 
rack!" 

"  Now  then,  throw  it  off." 

"  She  need  not  know  I  'm  a  medical  student." 

"  That 's  what  I  was  going  to  recommend.  Say 
vou  are  a  clerk  in  the  Bank — the  clerks  in  the 
bank  are  always  very  estimable  young  men." 

"Well,  that  might  do,"  replied  Mr.  Briggs, 
after  about  a  moment's  reflection.  "  But  I  say 
Jack — suppose  she  sees  any  bones  lying  about 
Clerks  in  the  Bank  don't  study  osteology." 

**  But  you  musn't  let  her  see  any,"  returned 
Randall.  "  Learn  your  anatonly  from  pictures — 
that's  what  I  always  do.  The  rooms  are  cheap 
enough ;  ten  shillings  a- week  for  the  whole  suite.** 

"And  what  does  it  consist  of?" 

"A  parlour  and  a  turn-up  bedstead,  with  a  re- 
cess to  hang  your  clothes  up  in.  It  is  on  the  first 
floor,  too." 
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"  h^ift  if  I  hire  U,"  said  Mr.  Briggs ;  **  don't 
you  be  a  kioI  and  let  out  that  I  am  a  medical 
student.'^ 

"  You  way  t/ast  me,"  replied  Randall.  *<  You 
certainly  don't  took  much  like  one  with  that  old- 
feshioned  mu2  of  yours.  I  should  take  yoa  for 
forty." 

'<And  you  must  not  come  kicking  up  shindies 
there  the  first  week  or  two,"  continued  Simpson. 

**  You  need  not  be  afraid/'  returned  Jack.  **  I 
am  going  out  of  town  for  a  few  weeks.  You  will 
see  nothing  of  me  until  you  are  firmly  settled  in 
the  old  lady's  good  graces." 

In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  having 
assured  the  lady  of  the  house  that  he  was  an  ex« 
tremely  well-conducted  young  man,  of  regular 
habits,  and  respectable  connections,  was  comfort- 
ably installed  in  his  new  lodgings ;  and  fearful  his 
father  should  begin  to  think  it  was  time  he  went 
up  for  his  examination,  he  wrote  him  a  long  letter, 
telling  him  how  very  hard  he  was  working,  and 
what  a  flattering  ^naZe  he  expected  to  his  ap- 
proaching examination.  All  this  his  father  was 
very  glad  to  hear,  for  Simpson  was  now  approach- 
ing* his  sixth  anatomical  session;  and,  moreover, 
as  he  had  entered  the  profession  rather  late  in  life, 
it  may  very  readily  be  imagined  that  he  had  not 
too  much  time  to  spare. 

He  was  much  astonished,  the  first  night  ne 
entered  his  new  house,  to  see  a  large  chest  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  apparently  put  there  for  the 
purpose  of  being  in  everybody's  vvay ;  but  he  was 
a  great  deal  more  surprised,  on  lifting  up  the  lid 
to  see  what  it  contained,  to  discover  that  it  had 
no  bottom,  but  that  he  could  see  right  down  into 
the  room  below.  He  immediately  rang  the  bell» 
to  inquire  the  cause  and  intent  of  so  strange  a 
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piece  of  furniture,  and  equally  singular  commu 
nication  between  the  first  and  ground  floors.  The 
old  lady  who  kept  the  house,  and  who  could  talk 
anybody  deaf,  began  a  long  story  in  reply,  of  the 
state  of  her  affairs  upon  her  husband's  death,  and 
finally  came  to  the  point,  by  afiirming,  that  when 
she  first  took  the  house  it  had  been  a  cook-shop, 
and  the  chest  was  a  species  of  contrivance  through 
which  the  plates  of  meat  and  vegetables  were 
sent  up  from  the  shop  below  to  the  dining-room, 
which  part  of  the  establishment  Mr.  Simpson 
Briggs'  room  once  formed.  She  added  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear,  as  there  was  a  very  nice  gen- 
tleman below,  who  belonged  to  some  house  in  the 
city ;  and  he  could  always  lock  the  chest  if  he 
chose,  and  thus  shut  off  all  communication. 

Mr.  Briggs  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  explanation;  and  in  another  four-and- 
twenty  hours  was  quite  at  home  in  his  new  do- 
micile. 


CHAPTER  IV. -OP  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  JACK  RANDALL 
AND  MR.  SIMPSON  BRIGGS  DISTINGUISHED  THEMSELVES  IN 
PUBLIC. 

One  fine  afternoon,  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  there  was  a  notice  put  up  on  the  board 
where  the  public  information  was  generally  posted, 
stating  that  Mr.  Poddy,  the  anatomical  lecturer, 
could  not  meet  his  class  that  day  at  two  o'clock 
as  usual.  The  reason  assigned  for  his  absence 
was  an  important  post-mortem  examination,  some 
little  distance  out  of  town ;  and  this  was  subse 
quently  found  to  be  correct,  the  subject  in  ques 
ion  being  a  very  fine  turkey  at  a  friend's  house 
With  an  accompanying  piece  of  more  minute  Jis- 
section  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle  of  inutton.    The 
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question  of  what  they  should  do  immediately  rose 
among  the  students.  Some  of  them,  wlio  were 
expecting  their  examination  shortly,  went  home 
to  read ;  but  the  majority,  including  Jack  Randall 
and  Briggs,  thought  it  best  to  stop  and  indulge  in 
a  little  harmony  and  half-and-half  in  the  dissect* 
ing-room.  People  of  delicate  nerves  or  fine  feel- 
ings might  perhaps  imagine  that  a  more  fitting 
locality  might  be  chosen  for  conviviality  than  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  but  as  medical  students  can* 
not  in  general  aflford  very  fine  feelings,  and  are 
only  conscious  of  the  existence  of  nerves  in  the 
extremities  that  come  under  their  hands  for  dis- 
section, they  are  not  very  particular  respecting 
the  scene  of  their  revels.  Accordingly,  our  friends 
were  in  high  glee  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed.  They  had  drawn  a  table  towards  the 
fire,  round  which  they  were  assembled,  the  article 
of  furniture  being  literally  a  festive  board,  and  a 
goodly  circle  they  formed.  Jack  Randall  was,  of 
course,  in  the  chair,  or  rather  on  the  highest  stool, 
and  was  entertaining  the  company  with  the  ac- 
count of  a  row  he  once  mt  into  at  Epsom  races, 
where  he  fought  four  thimble-rig  men  at  once, 
and  was  obliged  to  sleep  all  night  at  some  parti- 
cular part  of  the  Warren,  in  consequence  of  being 
too  much  overcome  by  poverty  and  brandy-and- 
water  to  get  back  to  town.  At  the  same  lime  he 
illustrated  the  respective  localities  connected  with 
the  event,  by  drawing  pldns  on  the  table  in  half- 
and-half  with  his  finger.  Mr.  Newcome,  who  had 
now  arHved  at  his  third  session,  was  seated  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place,  using  a  fire-shovel  to 
cook  some  "brown  bait,"  as  Randall  termed  a 
bundle  of  sprats  which  lay  on  the  mantel-piece 
Mr*  Beans,  a  man  from  the  country,  next  told  a 
story,  instead  of  singing,  about  some  adventures 
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be  had  when  he  was  an  apprentice,  which  nobodjr 
could  recollect  when  he  had  finished,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Beans  took  great  delight  in  nar- 
rating; quite  unconscious  that,  during  the  recital. 
Jack  Randall  was  filling  the  pocket  of  his  apron 
with  sawdust,  cinders,  and  all  the  heads  and  tails 
of  sprats  that  he  could  collect.  Then  after  much 
pressing,  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  indulged  the  com- 
pany in  the  exhibition  of  various  artful  problems 
and  keen  puzzles,  with  short  bits  of  tobacco-pipe; 
and  concluded  by  singing  a  song  —  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  only  guilty  after  the  second  pint- 
involving  many  curious  speculations  on  the  re- 
spective comforts  enjoyed  by  the  Pope  and  Sul- 
tan; and  concluding  with  the  affirmation  that  he 
would  sooner  be  himself — Mr.  Simpson  Briggs— 
than  either  of  them.  Mr.  Newcome  applauded 
the  performance,  by  rattling  the  poker  between 
the  bars  of  the  grate ;  and  Mr.  Bieans,  who  was 
getting  sentimental  at  the  last  verse,  contented 
himself  with  marking  the  time,  in  graceful  mea- 
suie,  with  his  pipe ;  whilst  he  threw  a  glance  of 
mingled  interest  and  affection  at  a  crumb  of  Aber- 
nethy  biscuit  that  lay  on  the  table. 

As  the  contents  of  the  pewters  disappeared,  the 
mirth  and  noise  gradually  increased.  The  choruses, 
which  had  hitherto  been  sung  in  time  and  tune, 
grew  louder  and  more  prolonged,  until  every  one 
joined  in  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with  any  parti- 
cular air  or  words  that  came  uppermost.  Jack 
Randall  took  upon  himself  to  conduct  the  orches« 
tra,  which  he  did  d  la  Jtdlien,  with  much  8ati» 
faction  to  himself,  using  a  humerus  as  a  baton; 
and  Briggs  kept  up  a  pleasing  accompaniment  by 
rattling  a  vertebra  and  a  penny-piece  in  a  quarc 
pot.  At  last,  they  kicked  up  such  a  tremendous 
riot,  that  the  lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic^ 
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who  had  been  holding  forth  to  a  class  of  five,  in 
the  theatre,  since  three  o'clock,  sent  in  word  by 
the  porter,  to  s&y,  that  if  the  gentlemen  did  not 
immediately  vacate  the  dissecting-room,  and  either 
go  home,  or  come  in  to  his  lecture,  he  would  re* 
port  the  whole  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Whereupon,  choosing  the  least  of  two  evils,  the 
majority  rose  to  go  home,  and  Jack  Randall  and 
Brings,  feeling  somewhat  inclined  to  feed,  began 
to  think  about  dinner,  and  started  for  the  eating* 
house  they  usually  patronised,  in  company  with 
Beans  and  Newcome.  The  restaurateur^s  was  not 
far  off,  and  they  all  entered,  one  after  another, 
like  policemen,  stamping  on  the  floor  in  such  re* 
gular  time,  as  they  marched  to  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  with  such  energy,  that  they  frightened 
all  the  other  customers,  and  caused  one  gentleman 
of  delicate  fibre.,  to  pour  his  pint  of  porter  into 
his  hat,  whilst  he  looked  another  way  after  our 
friends. 

The  dinner  passed  off  as  most  eating-house 
dinners  do,  very  hastily ;  and  the  reckoning  being 
settled,  they  rose  to  depart.  Previous  to  this, 
however.  Jack  Randall  emptied  the  salt-cellar  into 
the  decanter  of  Preissnitz  as  he  called  it ;  whilst 
Briggs,  who  was  getting  rather  jocose,  and  whose 
hand  very  much  resembled  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
cut  into  five  strips,  squeezed  the  tops  of  all  the 
pewter  pots  together,  having  first  filled  them  with 
potato-skins. 

Beans  and  Newcome  here  left  them,  for  they 
were  working  for  the  anatomical  prize,  and  had 
each  invested  a  shilling  in  the  purchase  of  half  a 
pound  of  coffee,  to  keep  them  awake  whilst  they 
made  out  the  diagram  they  had  copied  at  lecture 
— a  series  of  elaborate  drawings,  which  their  land- 
lady presumed  to  be  puzzles,  or  plans  for  getting 
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into  the  Mazes  at  Hampton  Court  and  Roi^^rviile 
Gardens.  Jack  Randall  and  Briggs  therefore  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  not  feeling  much  inclined  to 
go  home,  agreed  to  wander  about  for  any  amuse- 
ment chance  might  turn  up.  At  last  they  got  into 
Clare  Market,  and  this  refined  quarter  of  the  town 
offered  them  no  end  of  subjects  for  their  temporary 
drolleries ;  as  they  indulged  in  unmitigated  chaff 
with  the  keepers  of  the  stalls  that  bordered  the 
pavement ;  and  who  had  illuminated  their  wares 
with  tallow  candles  sheltered  in  paper  bags,  that 
cast  a  mellow  and  subdued  light  over  the  gasping 
flounders,  consumptive  garden-stuff;  sleepy  pears ; 
and  lucifers,  whelks,  straps,  apples,  and  peri- 
winkles, that  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
district.  Jack  Randall  asked  every  policeman  he 
met  if  he  was  at  Waterloo,  and  Mr.  Briggs  in« 
quired  where  he  bought  his  oilskin  cape,  because 
he  wished  one  like  it;  with  other  pleasant  out- 
pourings of  great  minds  giving  way  to  light  re- 
laxation from  the  graver  duties  of  the  accident- 
wards,  and  the  dissecting-rooms. 

"  rd  like  to  looshe  some  monies  vid  you,"  said 
a  son  of  Israel,  as  they  passed  his  magazine  of 
second-hand  clothes. 

Jack  Randall  immediately  offered,  with  extreme 
politeness,  to  part  with  the  paper  lining  of  his  hat 
upon  very  advantageous  terms. 

"  PI  I  be  happy  to  wait  upon  you  at  homesh,  if 
you've  got  clothes  to  part  vid." 

"  Oh T  I've  got  lots,"  replied  Randall :  "when 
can  you  come  T" 

"  Any  vensh,**  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon  Jack  wrote  down  the  address  of 
Mr.  Poddy,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  told 
the  Jew  to  go  there  the  next  morning,  before  ten. 
They  then  walked  on  towards  Drury  Lane,  whe*. 
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they  were  accosted  by  another  barker  at  the  door 
of  a  similar  establishment,  as  follows : — 

•*  Any  things  to  shell  V* 

**  Do  you  want  a  shirt  V*  asked  Briggs. 

**  I  should  think  you  did,"  returned  the  Israelitcj. 

"  You've  got  it  now,"  said  Randall,  laughing; 
"  that  was  a  thorough  sell." 

"  I  shan't  chaff  the  peoplesh  any  more,"  ob- 
served Briggs ;  but  he  had  evidently  been  asked 
the  same  question  before,  from  the  readiness  of 
his  reply. 

They  entered  Drury  Lane,  and  were  imme- 
diately beset  by  the  people  with  play-bills,  from 
each  of  whom  Jack  Randall  took  a  bill  with  a  low 
bow,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  some  little  dis- 
tance^  until  the  vender  demanded  payment;  when 
he  directly  returned  it,  begging  their  pardon  for 
the  mistake,  but  saying  that  he  thought,  from  their 
pressing  solicitations,  he  was  doing  them  a  kind- 
ness in  taking  one. 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  concert,  Simmy  ?"  in- 
quired Jack. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  his  friend ;  "  very  fre- 
quently :  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and  also 
at  the  Horns,  at  Kennington." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  ten-and-sixpenny  toucher," 
said  Randall. 

*«  To  be  sure;  and  don't  you?" 

"  Oh  no,  my  man.  I  allude  to  the  penny  me- 
lody for  the  million,  at  a  musical  tavern." 

"  I  have  never  had  that  pleasure." 

"  Then  here  we  are,"  said  Jack,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  corner  of  Great  Queen  Street. 
"  Now,  if  you  don't  get  value  for  your  money, 
never  trust  me  again." 

And  perfectly  ready  ta  have  accompanied  his 
friend  to  the  infernal  regions' — viA  the  common 
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sewer  and  gas-pipes,  if  he  had  wished  it  —  Mr. 
Simpson  Briggs  begged  Jack  Randall  would  forth- 
with introduce  him  to  the  cheap  temple  of  har- 
mony. 


CHAPTER  V.-A  FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DEBUT  OF  JACK 
RANDALL  AND  MR.  SIMPSON  BRIGGS  IN  PUBLIC. 

The  mansion  of  melody,  before  which  Jack 
Randall  and  his  friend  now  rested,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  private  house  which  had  come  to 
distress,  and  was  now  forced  to  keep  a  gin-shop 
for  its  subsistence.  A  flaming  placard  in  the 
window,  whose  component  letters  were  staggering 
about  as  if  they  had  taken  a  little  too  much,  in- 
formed the  public  that  there  was  a  "<;Joncert 
every  Evening"  within  ;  and  two  long  bills,  wa- 
fered  to  the  panes  of  glass,  set  forth,  in  attractive 
display,  the  programme  of  the  evening's  amuse- 
ment, the  principal  feature  being  the  gladiatorial 
posturing  of  the  Syrian  Indefatigables. 

Upon  paying  a  penny  each  to  a  dirty  fellow 
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who  stood  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  and 
Jack  Randall  were  allowed  to  ascend  an  exceed- 
ingly unsafe  staircase  to  the  first  floor  of  the  man- 
sion, the  whole  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
'♦Grand  Concert  Room."     The  apartment  was 
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decotated  with  tawdry  daubings,  which  on  a  mi- 
nute inspection  were  discovered  to  be  intended 
for  romantic  views  of  imaginary  localities,  where 
mountains,  lakes,  ships,  Gothic  ruins,  Grecian 
temples,  waterfalls,  and  Swiss  cottages,  were 
grouped  together  in  magnificent  confusion,  as  if 
the  world  had  been  put  mto  a  kaleidoscope,  and 
tumbled  about  all  ways  to  see  how  it  would  look 
perfectly  broken  to  pieces.  All  the  skies  were 
endowed  with  perpetual  sunset,  merging  from 
deep  orange  into  dirt;  all  the  water  had  little 
boats  on  its  surface  sailing  any  way  they  chose ; 
and  the  whole  series  was  mellowed  with  a  chiaro^ 
oscuro  of  gas  and  tobacco,  which  had  a  very  fine 
eflect,  inasmuch  as  it  softened  the  outlines,  and 
produced  a  series  of  tints  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means. 

A  series  of  rough  benches  were  placed  across 
the  room,  having  ledges  in  front  on  which  to  stand 
whatever  refreshments  the  company  chose  to  in- 
dulge in  —  pipes  and  porter  apparently  forming 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  house.  The  com- 
pany themselves  were  rather  numerous  than 
fashionable ;  but  experience  lias  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  command  an  exclusively  ariatocrati- 
cal  audience  in  London  for  a  penny,  and  so  Jack 
Randall  found  them  quite  as  select  as  he  expected. 
They  took  their  seats;  and  ordering  a  pot  of  half- 
and-half,  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
tainment ;  in  the  interim  reading  two  placards  in 
the  room,  one  of  which  conveyed  the  following 
announcement : — 

Remember!  Don't  Forget! 

The  Tenth  op  December  is  the  Night! 

Thb  Bloomsburt  Braham  and  the  Little  Wonder  I 

A  Stunner  for  a  Penny  ! 

Cottfi  Early  I 
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These  cabalistical  innuendos^ere  as  incomprehen* 
sible  to  Randall  and  Briggs  as  they  doubtles  are 
to  our  readers ;  but  the  habituts  of  the  room  ap- 
peared perfectly  to  understand  the  attractions  set 
forth.  Another  bill  stated  that  *^  the  Judge  and 
Jury  Society  met  there  every  Sunday  evening;" 
the  entertainment  in  question  consisting  of  mock 
trials — a  species  of  amusement  much  relished  by 
the  "  gents"  of  London,  the  whole  of  the  jokes  and 
humour  thereunto  attached  being  brought  dovirn 
to  the  most  debased  standard  of  animal  intellect. 

The  commencement  of  the  concert  was  an- 
nounced by  the  waiter,  who  knocked  a  wooden 
hammer  against  the  back  of  the  door ;  and  then 
some  drapery  was  pulled  up  with  a  clothes-line, 
and  discovered  the  orchestra — a  recess  about  six 
feet  square,  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  an  old 
jingling  square  piano.  At  the  instrument  was 
seated  a  melancholy-looking  female,  about  five- 
and-forty  years  old,  attired  in  a  faded  shawl  and 
bonnet,  of  that  fashion  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Drury  Lane  on  wet  evenings.  She  immediately 
commenced  thumping  out  some  popular  air  upon 
the  keys,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made  Mr. 
Simpson  Briggs  wonder  at  the  tenacity  of  the 
wires;  but  the  piano  appeared  to  have  its  spirit 
broken  down  by  years  of  long  unmitigated  sufier- 
ing,  and  now  patiently  put  up  with  any  infliction 
it  encountered. 

"  Give  your  orders,  gents,"  shouted  the  waitei 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  *  overture ;'  "  give  youi 
orders,  gents,  and  Mr.  Lumson  will  oblige." 

T-he  announcement  was  received  with  much 
tabular  percussion ;  and  the  object  of  the  applause 
suddenly  leapt  upon  the  platform,  attired  in  a 
dirty  frock  coat,  dirtier  waistcoat,  and  very  dirty 
shirt  indeed.    After  some  masonic  communication 
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with  the  pianiste,  he  fell  into  an  attitude  and  sang 
**  The  White  Squall,"  throwing  such  grand  ex- 
pressions into  the  vsrords,  "  a  hocean  grave,"  that 
it  quite  frightened  his  auditors.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  piano  suffered  another  ten  minutes' 
torture,  and  then,  after  another  request  from  the 
•waiter  that  the  guests  would  give  their  orders, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simms  *  obliged' — the  singer  of  the 
White  Squall  descending  from  the  orchestra,  and, 
not  at  all  proud,  sitting  down  amongst  some  of 
the  company,  and,  resuming  his  pipe,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  a  common  mortal. 

Mr.  Simms  was  a  small  man  with  somewhat 
the  air  of  a  journeyman  glazier  without  his  apron. 
He  had  on  a  pair  of  faded  black  trowsers  which 
had  evidently  never  been  made  for  him,  and  shady 
white  Berlin  gloves  with  remarkably  lonoj  fingers, 
that  would  have  rendered  the  process  of  picking 
up  a  sixpence  from  the  table  a  task  of  extreme 
perplexity,  had  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  Mrs. 
Simms  had  on  an  elegant  cloak,  apparently  worn 
inside-out  to  look  imposing;  and  two  gaudy  silver 
flowers  were  stuck  in  her  hair,  which  had  a  very 
brilliant  eflect.  The  lady  and  gentleman  then 
sang  a  duet  expressive  of  the  minor  annoyances 
and  desagrtmens  attending  the  married  state ;  and 
they  quarrelled  so  naturally,  that  Jack  Randall 
agreed  with  Mr.  Briggs,  "  the  perfection  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  long  and  unceasing 
rehearsals  at  home." 

"  What  may  I  offer  you  to  drink,  ma'am  ?"  said 
Jack  Randall  with  an  air  of  extreme  politeness, 
as  the^lady  concluded.  "  You  must  need  some 
little  refreshment  after  your  exertion." 

"  ril  take  a  draught  of  your  beer,  if  you  please," 
replied  Mrs.  Simms. 

*' Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs,  handing 
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the  pewter  with  iDuch  reverence  to  the  lady. 
Then,  turning  to  her  husband,  he  continued,^ — 
''And  you,  sir — what  will  you  do  me  the  favoui 
to  drink  with  me  V 

"I  thank'ee,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Sinuns;  "PK 
take  threepenn'orth  of  cold." 

Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  was  meant  by  the  professional  gentleman,  who, 
to  judge  from  a  perpetual  short  inspiration  of  air 
through  his  nose,  and  slight  huskiness  in  the  upper 
tones  of  his  voice,  had  laid  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cold  already ;  so  he  told  him  to  give  his  order 
to  the  waiter,  and  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
settling  the  account 

The  curtain  then  fell,  to  prepare  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  "  The  Gladiators ;"  and  when  it  rose 
again,  the  audience  beheld  two  gentlemen  in  long 
drawers  and  cotton  "jerseys,"  with  their  arms 
apparently  thrust  down  the  legs  of  stockings,  and 
their  hands  and  faces  chalked  and  floured,  who 
were  standing  in  attitudes  expressive  of  animosity. 
Then  the  piano  uttered  some  imposing  chords; 
and  one  of  the  gladiators  threw  his  fist  out  in  de- 
fiance towards  one  of  the  gas-lamps ;  and  the  other 
appeared  to  invoke  the  inmates  of  the  second  floor, 
first  looking  uncommonly  savage  at  a  crack  in  the 
ceiling,  and  then  knocking  his  chest  three  times 
with  his  fist,  which  proceeding  enveloped  him  in 
a  cloyi^  of  white  dust — no  doubt  emblematical  of 
glory.  Then  they  showed  the  audience  how  the 
ancient  Romans  fought — which  was,  apparently, 
by  standing  on  their  heads,  getting  upon  one 
another's  shoulders,  hanging  out  at  right  angles 
with  their  foot  round  the  neck  of  their  adversary, 
tying  themselves  into  knots,  and  various  other 
very  remarkable  feats,  which  are  certainly  not 
adopted  in  the  pugilistic  encounters  of  the  present 
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day,  but  which  neverlheless  much  edified  Mr« 
Simpson  Briggs  and  his  friend.  They  applauded 
the  performance  loudly,  and  declared  it  could  not 
be  surpassed — although  a  gentleman  near  them 
in  a  shiny  hat  and  shirt-sleeves  observed — '*  They 
fit  a  deal  better  the  night  as  he  seed  'em  afore." 

When  this  division  of  the  programme  concluded^ 
there  was  a  slight  hiatus  in  the  amusements,  as 
the  gladiators  divested  themselves  of  their  attire, 
and  put  on  their  every-day  clothes,  which  were 
also  very  much  after  the  antique.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  temporary  pause.  Jack  Randall  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  without  saying  a  word  about 
his  intentions  to  his  companion,  thus  addressed  the 
company : — 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  my  esteemed  friend  on  my 
right—" 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  going  at?"  inquired 
Mr.  Simpson  Briggs,  half-frightened,  as  Randall 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Or-tfer  /"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the 
room. 

"  Hush  I  rU  tell  you,"  replied  Randall.  "  My 
esteemed  friend  on  my  right,"  he  continued,  "has 
commissioned  me  to  inform  you,  that  he  is  so  de- 
lighted with  the  harmony,  he  wishes  to  contribute 
to  it  himself." 

"  Jack — hang  it ! — don't  be  a  fool ;"  again  in 
terrupted  Briggs. 

"  His  natural  modesty,"  persevered  Jack  Ran- 
dall, "prevents  his  telling  you  so  himself."  And 
then,  looking  doubly  mysterious,  he  added — ^»<  You 
little  know  who  he  is." 

At  these  words  most  of  the  people  in  the  room 
rose  from  their  seats  to  peep  over  one  anotherfs 
shoulders  at  the  illustrious  visitor,  who,  knowing 
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CHAPTER  VL— THE  CONCLUSION  OP  THE  CONCERT. 

"Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  but  especially 
the  Ladies,"  said  Jack  Randall,  as  he  dragged 
Mr.  Briggs  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  with  the  air 
of  a  manager  leading  forward  a  dibutant,  who 
exhibits  the  pantomimic  reluctance  at  the  prompt 
side  of  the  proscenium  usual  upon  such  occasions 
— "My  friend,  Mr.  Allen  Harrison  Templeton 
Briggs,  has  every  song  at  his  command  that  was 
ever  known,  and  he  wishes  you  to  name  your  fa- 
vourite one." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence  after  this  an- 
nouncement, no  one  liking  to  make  the  first  choice. 
But  presently  the  gentlemen  in  the  shiny  hat  and 
shirt-sleeves,  begged  Briggs  would  oblige  the  com- 
pany with  "  Spare  that  'ere  tree."  This  encou- 
raged others  to  solicit  their  favourite  ballads; 
and  the  whole  audience  began  simultaneously  to 
call  out  for  the  songs  they  most  wished  to  hear, 
which  included  "  Halice  Gray,"  "  The  Single 
Young  Man  Lodger,"  "  My  Art's  in  the  Islands," 
and  "  Hot  Codlins ;"  but  the  popular  desire  was 
certainly  in  favour  of  a  lyrical  effusion  which  ap- 
peared very  well  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
concert  under  the  title  of  "  O  crikey  !  don't  I  love 
my  mother  V  a  burst  of  natural  affection,  which 
in  point  of  intensity  could  be  equalled  but  by  few 
ballad-writers  of  the  present  day. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  had 
been  apparently  enacting  the  struggles  of  "The 
Gladiators"  over  again  with  Jack  Randall,  in  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  his  pertinacious  friend.  Bui  Jack  had  seized 
hold  of  his  collar  with  the  clutch  of  a  cast-iron 
16 
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policeman,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  violent 
struggles  of  Mr.  Briggs,  turned  it  to  account  by 
calling  out, 

**  Imitation  of  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  EUsgood 
in  the  drunken  combat  of  the  Dumb  Girl  oi 
Genoa." 

This  speech  he  followed  up  by  springing  and 
stamping  about  in  the  most  approved  melodra* 
matic  style,  nevertheless  keepins  a  firm  hold  of 
his  friend.  The  elderly  female  at  the  piano, 
imagining  that  it  was  all  intended,  began  to  play 
some  of  the  same  wild  chords^  with  which  she 
Was  wont  to  accompany  the  evolutions  of  the 
Syrian  Indefatigables ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
company,  taking  it  all  for  granted,  came  down 
with  thunders  of  approbation,  which  increased  as 
Mr.  Briggs  became  more  and  raore  energetic  in 
his  efforts  to  get  loose.  At  last  he  collected  all 
his  force,  and  with  a  violent  spring  broke  away 
from  Randall,  and  tumbled  off  the  platform,  com- 
ing down  all  in  a  heap  upon  the  nearest  table, 
which  fortunately  had  only  pewter  pots  upon  it, 
or  the  damage  would  have  been  most  extensive. 
Another  cheer  greeted  this  feat,  which  was  also 
supposed  to  be  part  of  the  performance  by  the 
spectators;  and  then,  as  a  concluding  hit.  Jack 
threw  himself  into  a  posture  of  triumph,  and  in- 
formed the  company  it  was  a  representation  of 
"  Achilles  slaving  the  learned  Hygeist,"  being  the 
tirst  words  that  came  uppermost,  and  having  a 
relation  in  sound,  if  not  in  sense,  with  the  name 
of  some  statue  he  had  seen  on  the  terrace-garden 
at  Windsor  Castle. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Jack,"  was  the  saluta- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Briggs  greeted  his  companion, 
as  Randall,  having  bowS^to  the  audience,  stepped 
from  the  platform  and  resumed  his  seat. 
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''Hush I  hold  your  tongue/'  replied  Jack.-^ 
'Great  lark — immense — they  think  it  i¥as  all 
meant." 

'*  Song !  song !  song  i"  cried  many  voices  from 
diffi3rent  parts  of  the  room. 

"  Here — they  insist  upon  your  singing/'  said 
Jack,  soUo  voce,  to  Mr.  Briggs. 

"Oh — nonsense  I  you  know  I  can't.  I  never 
sang  a  note  in  my  life." 

"  All  right,  sir.  I  '11  make  an  apology,  and  sing 
one  myself." 

Whereupon  Jack  Randall  rose,  and,  turning  to 
the  company,  informed  them  "  that  the  exertions 
of  his  friend  had  somewhat  disabled  him  from 
complying  with  their  request,  but  that,  with  their 
permission,  he  would  attempt,  though  he  was  la- 
bouring under  a  cold,  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
vivial harmony  of  the  evening." 

Fresh  applause  followed  his  speech  ;^  the  au- 
dience did  not  appear  particularly  to  care  who 
the  song  came  from,  provided  they  got  one ;  and 
Jack  Randall,  with  all  the  assurance  in  the  world, 
once  more  ascended  the  platform.  He  understood 
enough  of  music,  to  be  able  to  eel  through  a  tri- 
fling piano  accompaniment,  and  having  requested 
"The  pianist,^  with  much  politeness,  to  vacate 
her  seat  in  his  favour,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
instrument.  There  was  a  little  confusion  created 
at  first  starting  off,  by  the  leg  of  the  music-stool 
getting  into  a  hole  in  the  floor,  that  had  been 
made  Tor  the  insertion  of  a  post  when  the  won- 
derful man-monkey  exhibited  his  supernatural 
performances,  which,  the  bill  stated,  "  placed  him 
at  once  on  an  equality  with  the  animal  creation." 
This  little  accident  was  awkward,  inasmuch  as  it 
shot  Jack  Randall  ofi*  his  perch :  but  immediately 
recovering,  he  favoured  the  company  with  a  ballad 
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which  alluded  to  a  yoang  ladypassins  tbroiigh 
the  different  stages  of  maid,  wife,  and  widow, 
under  the  various  head-dresses  of  a  wreath  of 
roses,  orange  flowers,  and  weeds;  and  proving 
the  keen  observation  of  Jack  Randall,  who  made 
very  minute  remarks  on  her  appearance,  although 
he  confessed  that  he  saw  her  but  a  moment: 
**  but,''  added  he,  looking  at  a  dirty  piece  of  music 
before  him,  upon  which  some  vivacious  predeces- 
sor had  drawn  a  lady's  profile,  taking  a  sight, 
"  methinks  I  see  her  now." 

Had  Jack  Randall  been  ambitious,  the  reception 
which  the  song  met  with,  from  all  except  the  regu- 
larly engaged  professionals,  would  have  incited 
him  to  further  aisplays  of  his  musical  and  vocal 
talent.  But  recollecting  the  grand  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  life,  to  retire  when  you  have  made  a  good 
impression,  he  acknowledged  the  plaudits  of  the 
company  by  a  very  magnificent  bow,  and  having 
requested  tliey  would  do  him  the  favour  to  drink 
his  health  in  a  gallon  of  half-and-half,  which  he 
would  settle  for  with  the  waiter,  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir,"  said  a  very  cadave- 
rous-looking man,  approaching  him ;  "  I  ask  your 
pardon.  Sir,  but  my  benefit  is  fixed  for  the  tenth 
of  December.  I  am  the  Bloomsbury  Braham, 
what  is  mentioned  in  the  bill.  If  you  would  give 
me  a  song,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me." 

"  Oh  certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Jack.  "Two 
or  three,  any  songs,  all  sorts  of  songs — comic 
Italian,  or  mentisental.*'  Then  raising  his  voice 
he  added,  to  the  room  in  general : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  hour  is  come  that  we  must  part ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  happy  evening  we  have  passed 
together,  will  never  be  eradicated  whilst  memory 
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holds  her  seat  in  my  brain's  parliament.  In  the 
name  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Allen  Harrison  Temple- 
ton  Briggs,  whom  you  have  not  heard  to-night, 
but  who  trusts  on  some  future  opportunity,  not 
far  distant,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  again  contri- 
buting to  your  enjoyment,  we  respectfully  bid 
you  farewell." 

'  And  amidst  a  storm  of  concussions,  in  which 
the  tables  suffered  considerably  from  the  bottoms 
of  the  pewter  pots,  the  two  students  left  the  room, 
and  sallied  out  once  more  into  the  open  air. 

The  theatres  were  just  over,  and  all  was  noise 
and  confusion  amongst  the  carriages  assembled, 
except  the  vehicles  at  the  private  box  entrance 
of  Drury  Lane,  whose  drivers  and  footmen  had 
been  quietly  sleeping  on  their  boxes  for  the  last 
hour  and  a  half,  and  required  nothing  less  than 
an  actual  personal  insult  to  arouse  them.  As 
soon  as  they  had  passed  the  stage  door,  and  the 
usual  crowd  of  loungers  about  it, — ^friends  of  the 
drum,  cousins  of  the  thunder,  and  convivial  ac- 
quaintances of  the  first  citizen  and  second  pea- 
sant, Jack  quietly  informed  Mr.  Briggs  "  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  John 
Thomases." 

From  a  keen  observance  of  human  nature. 
Jack  Randall  had  observed,  in  his  nightly  peram- 
bulations, that  when  coachmen  go  to  sleep  upon 
their  box,  which  is  the  invariable  result  of  wait- 
ing above  twenty  minutes  in  the  open  air,  they 
always  let  their  whip  drop  upon  their  left  arm, 
towards  the  near  side  of  the  carriage,  and  sup- 
ported in  a  measure  by  the  knees  of  the  footmen, 
who  are  snoring  at  their  side.  Jack  consequently 
found  the  thongs  of  all  the  whips  belonging  to  the 
coachmen  of  the  company  in  the  private  boxes 
hanging  over  the  pavement,  like  so  many  fishings 
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lines.  So  he  tugged  dowa  every  one  that  caiM 
in  his  way,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  then  let  it  fly 
back  again,  startling  the  coachman  from  his  slum- 
bers, with  the  general  accompaniment  of  a  flick 
in  the  face  from  the  thong,  as  the  lash  recoiled. 
By  the  time  he  was  awake,  Jack  and  Mr.  Briggs 
had  walked  on  to  another  carriage,  and  this  face* 
tious  amusement  was  repeated  until  the  whole 
line  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  trying  to 
catch  him  with  the  lash  of  their  whips — which 
intended  punishment  always  fell  upon  the  next 
passer-by — or  saluting  him  with  such  jocular 
speeches  as  "  There  goes  two  tailors !"  "  Halloo! 
you  counter-jumpers,  here's  your  master  a-com- 
ing;*'  or  "Are  you  out  for  the  night?'*  to  which 
last  inquiry  Jack  generally  replied  that  he  was, 
with  the  key,  and  that  his  mother  didn't  know  it. 
After  a  few  more  practical  jokes,  at  the  expense 
of  the  ham-sandwich  men,  and  the  venders  of 
"  Prrrruit-pie  orrrr-ra  meat  1"  for  gallery  con- 
sumption, Mr.  Briggs  avowed  his  intention  of 
going  home,  because,  as  we  have  stated,  his  land- 
lady was  religiously  rheumatic,  and  did  not  like 
Medical  Students  or  late  lodgers.  And  Jacl^ 
Randall,  who  could  not  get  to  sleep  if  he  went  to 
bed  before  three  in  the  morning,  wandered  into 
the  parlours  of  various  taverns,  to  see  if  he  could 
find  some  acquaintances  in  any  of  them  to  sup 
with,  concluding  his  evening  in  a  most  unexpected 
manner,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  we  may 
hereafter  refer. 
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who,  bein^  a  pious  old  Iady»  as  we  have  stated, 
thought  hiin  a  very  quiet  steady  young  man,  was 
ignorant  that  he  was  a  medical  student ;  and  from 
his  noiseless  habits,  not  only  trusted  him  so  long, 
but  would  even  have  lent  him  five  pounds  had  he 
wanted  it. 

He  was  ruminating  what  he  should  do,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand  on  the  morning  he  received  it ; 
when  his  meditations  were  broken  by  a  most  dis- 
cordant noise  in  the  street  below,  resembling  a 
tune  played  backwards  on  a  cracked  horn,  and 
followed  by  shouts  of  "Yo-he-o!"  "Lurli-e-ty!" 
and  other  vivacious  outbursts  of  mirth.  He  im- 
mediately, to  his  extreme  horror,  recognised  Jack 
Randall's  voice,  whom  he  had  always  studiously 
avoided  asking  to  his  lodgings;  for  knowing  the 
rather  exuberant  hilarity  of  his  disposition,  he 
feared  that  his  presence  might  offend  his  quiet  old 
landlady,  and  procure  him  a  notice  to  pay  for  and 
quit  his  abode  at  the  same  time.  And  Jack  Ran- 
dall had  been  in  general  very  considerate,  and  not 
at  all  obtrusive;  but  he  was  in  superabundant 
spirits  this  morning,  and  evidently  boiling  over 
with  something  he  wished  to  tell  his  companion. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  let  us  up,  will  you  ?"  was 
the  question  that  greeted  Mr.  Briggs  as  he  opened 
the  window,  and  put  his  head  out  to  check  Ran- 
dall's hullaballoo. 

"  Well,  come  up,  if  you  must,"  replied  Simpson, 
in  a  tone  of  resignation ;  "  but  why  are  you  kick- 
ing up  that  awful  riot  V* 

"All  right,"  replied  Jack ;  "  I  only  wanted  to 
see  if  you  were  at  home."  And  thereupon  he 
pulled  the  bell,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and  blew 
the  horn,  all  at  once,  with  a  perseverance  that 
threw  the  whole  household  into  convulsion :  and 
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DO  one  could  have  told  which  was  the  most  alarmed 
—Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  or  his  landlady. 

In  two  minutes  more  Jack  Randall  had  clattered 
up  stairsy  and  entered  the  room.  He  looked  ex« 
ceedingly  rakish,  and  had  evidently  been  knocking 
about  all  night;  which  manner  of  passing  the 
hours  devoted  to  slumber  having  rendered  him 
rather  thirsty  than  otherwise,  his  first  speech  was 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  presence  of  beer  in  any  of 
Briggs'  secret  closets.  A  bottle  of  stout  was 
forthwith  produced  from  some  mysterious  recess, 
which  Jack  Randall  emptied  into  a  pewter  pot  he 
found  in  the  hat-box,  stating  it  was  very  low  to 
drink  beer  out  of  glasses.  And  having  pronounced 
his  state  of  health  to  be  much  better  after  his 
imbibition,  he  proceeded  to  exhibit  an  old  cornet- 
a-piston  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  just 
purchased  at  a  second-hand  shed,  and  then  offi^red 
to  give  Briggs  a  specimen  of  its  tone. 

"  No,  don't — ^pray  don't !"  cried  Simpson,  quite 
alarmed :  "  you  '11  tire  yourself." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Randall, 
putting  the  instrument  to  his  mouth,  and  produc- 
ing a  series  of  sounds  seldom  equalled  and  never 
excelled.  "  There,"  he  continued,  as  he  stopped 
for  lack  of  wind,  "  there  I  what  do  you  think  of 
of  that  ?  I  mean  to  play  it  down  to  the  races — 
how  are  you  going  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  at  all,"  answered 
Simpson ;  "  the  governor  wants  me  at  home.  How 
are  you  ^oing  ?"  ' 

"All  right,"  said  Jack, "  on  a  soda-water  truck ; 
devilish  pleasant  way  too,  when  the  corks  don't 
fly  with  the  heat.  Look  here,"  he  continued, 
darting  off  to  another  subject,  as  he  took  a  small 
quill  from  his  pocket ;  "  here 's  a  funny  thing  ?" 

And  to  show  the  powers  of  this  instrument  to 
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his  friend,  he  poured  some  beer  in  thci  iidLBtand 
and  inserting  one  end  of  the  quill  into  the  liquid^ 
blew  through  the  other,  when  a  loud  whistle  was 
the  result,  bearinff  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
chirp  of  a  bird.  "It  beats  Herr  Von  Joel  hollow^ 
don't  it?"  he  asked,  with  admiration,  as  the  per^* 
formance  concluded;  "  I  gave  a  penny  for  it,  as  I 
came  along  in  the  Recent  Incision." 

"  The  whatr  asked  Simpson. 

**  The  Recent  Incision — it 's  the  polite  name  for 
the  New  Cut.  L^t  's  give  the  people  in  the  street 
the  benefit  of  it." 

**  No,  don*t,  Jack,"  earnestly  implored  Briggs. 

"What  prime  plants  you've  gcrt  here!"  said 
Randall,  iieedless  of  Simpson's  petition,  and  open- 
ing the  window,  on  the  outside  ledge  of  which 
were  displayed  several  flower-pots  of  mignonette 
and  other  cockney  floricuhural  favourites.  "  They 
look  very  dry,  though — don't  you  think  I  had 
better  give  them  a  little  beer  ?" 

**No  —  what  are  you  thinking  about?"  cried 
Brig^,  in  asony ;  "  you  '11  kill  them." 

"Devil  a  bit,"  returned  Jack.  "  It'll  do  them 
good — ^make  them  blow  all  colours  at  ouce;"  and 
without  another  word,  he  distributed  about  a  pint 
of  stout  over  the  hapless  flowers,  which  running 
over,  dripped  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  were  passing  below,  and  produced  a  storm 
of  salutations  far  more  expressive  of  cboler  than 
courtesy. 

"There! — see  what  mischief  you  are  doing," 
said  Mr.  Briggs.  "Now,  come  and  sit  down 
quietly,  and  tell  us  what  you  did  /ast  night  after 
the  concert.    I  left  you  in  Covent  Garden." 

"Well,  I  went  and  played  billiards,  at  the  rooBM 
we  generally  patronise,  and  lost  five  shiUiogs— aU 
I  had,  eaccept  sixpence.^ 
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**I  know  that  table,  well/'  said  Brigss;  "1 
ought  to;  I  was  locked  out  one  night,  and  slept 
upon  it.  They  made  roe  pay  nine  snillings  in  the 
morning  for  my  bed." 

"  How  so  V  asked  Jack  RandalL 

"  Six  hours'  use  of  the  table,  at  eighteen-pence 
an  hour,"  returned  Simpson. 

"  Well,  cut  on,  where  did  you  get  to  next?" 

"  I  went  to  Evans' !  There  I  had  a  pint  of  stout, 
and  sang  a  song." 

"  Oh  I  gammon.  Jack  I"  observed  Mr.  Briggs,  in 
a  tone  of  disbelief. 

"  True  bill,  sir,"  answered  Randall.  "  I  '11  sing 
it  now." 

"  No,  don't,  don't — pray  don't  !'*  cried  Briggs. 
<*  I  tell  you,  you  mustn't  make  a  noise  here." 

But  Randall  did  not  appear  to  heed  the  trouble 
of  his  friend,  but  cleared  his  throat  as  if  in  pre- 
paration, and  then  broke  out  into  a  run  of  such 
wonderful  facility  and  execution,  that  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  would  have  ended,  if  a  knock 
at  the  door  had  not  interrupted  it,  and  an  accom- 

ginying  voice,  which  uttered, "  If  you  please,  Mr. 
riggs,  missus  will  thank  you  to  be  a  little  quieter, 
because  there 's  a  sick  lady  in  the  house." 

"  There  now,  Jack !"  cried  Briggs.  "  See  what 
a  scrape  you  will  get  me  into.  Never  mind  the 
song — ^you  can  sing  it  to  me  another  time.  Where 
did  you  go  next  ?" 

"  Oh — I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  answered  Randall ; 
"  I  met  two  of  the  students  at  Evans' — Robinson 
and  Parry,  with  a  new  man  named  Hicks,  whom 
they  were  showing  life  to,  and  telling  hiip  all  the 
lies  they  CQuld  possibly  invent.  Poor  fellow !" 
.**  What  makes  you  say  poor  fellow  V* 
**  Because  he 's  in  the  police-office,  and  will  b^ 
brought  up  at  Bow-street  this  morning." 
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**  How 's  that  V*  asked  Simpson. 

*«  Why,  I  think  he  ate  too  many  poached  eggs, 
and  they  rather  exhilarated  him ;  for  when  we  got 
into  Covent  Garden,  he  would  insist  upon  trying 
to  drag  us  in  a  vegetable  cart.  He  lifted  up  the 
shafts  to  do  it,  when  the  cart,  which  was  loaded 
with  turnips,  was  overbalanced,  and  tipped  up 
backwards.  The  chain,  which  went  across  from 
one  shaft  to  the  other,  caught  hold  of  him,  and 
lifted  him  up  like  a  swing  into  the  air,  and  there 
he  sat." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  do?" 

"  We  saw  the  policeman  coming,  and  ran  away 
as  fast  as  we  could.  Hicks  was  nailed,  and  I 
suppose  by  this  time  has  paid  his  five  shillings — 
very  little  lark  for  five  shilfings,  though — was  it 
not?" 

"  Uncommon,"  replied  Mr.  Br iggs.  "And  where 
did  you  go  next  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  exactly  remember,"  said  Randall, 
whose  ideas  of  his  subsequent  adventures  appeared 
to  be  rather  indistinct.  "  But,  you  see,  here  I  am, 
all  right,  and  fresh  as  a  lark.  I  say,  what  have 
you  got  for  breakfast  ?" 

Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  was  compelled  to  confess 
that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  in  the  house. 
Whereon  Randall  took  upon  himself  to  find  out, 
and  having  looked  into  various  closets  and  boxes, 
at  last  opened  the  chest  which  we  have  spoken  of 
before  as  communicating  with  the  floor  below. 

"Halloo!"  he  cried,  with  some  astonishment! 
"  What  the  deuce  is  this  ?  I  can  see  right  down 
into  the  room  underneath — Halloo !" 

"  Hush !  for  goodness*  sake,  don't  kick  up  thai 
row.  Jack.  The  place  was  formerly  an  eating- 
house,  and  tne  disnes  used  to  come  up  there  from 
the  kitchen." 
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*  I  know,"  said  Randall,  imitating  the  tone  of 
a  waiter,  and  bawling  down  the  chest — "  One  ox, 
two  mocks,  three  bullies,  and  a  mutton  to  follow !" 

"  You  will  ruin  me  !"  cried  Briggs,  in  despair. 
"  There 's  a  very  quiet  man  lives  down  there ;  and 
my  landlady  is  so  particular,  that  I  shall  certainly 
be  told  to  go  if  you  continue  this  diabolical  up- 
roar," 

But  the  whole  affair  was  so  novel,  that  Jack 
Randall's  excitement  rose  to  the  highest  pitch; 
and  intimating  his  wish  to  treat  the  gentleman  to 
a  little  music,  he  seized  the  cornet,  and  blew  a 
blast  down  it,  that  might  have  been  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and,  in  all  probability,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— HOW  MR.  SIMPSON  BRIGGS  LEFT  Hlff 
LODGINGS. 

The  only  way  to  keep  Jack  Randall  at  all 
quiet  was  to  give  him  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
Begging  him,  therefore,  to  restrain  his  musical 
and  harmonic  propensities  whilst  he  called  for  the 
servant,  he  sent  her  out  for  some  coffee  and  bloat- 
ers, which  he  hoped  would  keep  Jack's  mouth 
somewhat  tranquil  by  completely  filling  it.  He 
then  produced  a  machine,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  tin  bandbox,  which  he  placed  with 
great  importance  on  the  table. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  A  Bachelor's  Despatch,"  replied  Mr.  Briggs. 
"  This  will  roast,  boil,  bake,  .stew,  steam,  heat 
flat-irons,  melt  butter,  cook  eggs,  toast  bread,  and 
diffuse  a  genial  warmth,  all  at  once,  with  a  ha'- 
porth  of  brown  paper." 

"  That's  your  sort,"  said  Jack,  "  let  it  off  then." 
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But  this  was  not  so  easily  done ;  four  RandiiU» 
in  his  hilarity,  had  poured  some  beer  into  the  box 
of  lucifersy  which  was  somewhat  against  their 
lighting ;  and  after  several  vain  attempts,  he  pro- 

e)sed  Dorrowing  some  of  Mr.  Spiff  underneath* 
ut  Mr.  Spiff  did  not  chance  to  be  at  home,  so 
that  Mr;  Briggs,  who  knew  he  kept  his  lucifers 
on  the  top  of  a  bureau,  opened  the  chest  of  com* 
munication,  and  fished  down  it  with  a  pair  of 
toD^y  finally  producing  the  desired  matches,  after 
havmg  in  turns  brought  up  some  lobster's  shells, 
a  pewter  go  (which,  if  everybody  had  their  own, 
would  possibly  have  belonged  to  Mr.  Rhodes), 
and  then  something  which  was  very  like  a  wo- 
man's cap.  Fire  was  then  produced,  and  the 
«  despatch"  set  in  action — brown  paper  being  dis- 
carded  from  not  having  any,  and  the  want  of  it 
clandestinely  supplied  by  Jack,  partly  from  the 
notes  Mr.  Briggs  had  taken  at  lectures;  and  partly 
from  some  hay  which  he  secretly  pulled  out  of  thte 
old  easy-chair.  The  coffee  arrived,  and  the  break- 
fast was  made,  our  friends  laying  the  cloth  on  the 
top  of  the  chest,  because  the  table  was  covered 
with  articles  of  study  and  recreation  —  books, 
pipes,  inkstands,  pewter-pots,  and  tobacco-jars. 

**  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  mysteriously  to  his 
companion,  when  their  hunger  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased, **  Jack,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Out  with  it,  then,"  replied  Randall. 

«  But  you'll  laugh  ?" 

"  No,  I  won't — honour." 

**  Well,  then,"  resumed  Briggs,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, "  I  think  I'jn  in  love." 

Jack  Randall  finished  cramming  the  tails  of  the 
herrings  into  the  bowl  of  Mr.  Brigos's  pipe,  m 
which  occupation  he  had  been  quietly  engfig&i$ 
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audi  looking  the  other  steadfastly  io  the  face,  ex- 
claimed— 

'*  Gammon,  Simmy  I  Who  ever  heard  <^  a  Me? 
dical  Student  being  in  love  ?" 

y  I'm  afraid  I  am^  though/'  replied  Mr.  Brigga, 
v^ith  a  sigh.  <<  Such  a  nice  little  girl  I — quite  well 
conducted  and  respectable." 

"  Oh,  of  course  —  of  course,"  replied  Jack. 
•*  Where  did  you  meet  her  ?" 

'<  On  the  top  o(  Primrose-hill,  last  Sunday;  all 
amongst  the  nuts  and  bull's-eyes.  She  keeps  a 
bonnet-shop  in  Cranbourn-alley.  I  bought  one  of 
her  own  bonnets,  and  made  her  a  present  of  it." 

"  More  fool  you,"  said  Jack,  briefly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Simpson,  half  angry.    "  I 

Sve  her  a  handkerchief,  besides,  with  a  Union 
ck  on  it — a  flag,  you  know." 

**  I  know,"  said  Jack.  **  The  wizard  at  the 
theatre  had  one,  that  went  here,  there,  every* 
where,  and  nowhere,  all  at  once." 

And  here  Randall  caught  up  the  tea-caddy,  and 
was  going  to  show  Mr.  Briggs  some  necromantic 
performances  thereon,  when  the  lid  of  the  chest 
which  formed  their  table  was  suddenly  elevated, 
the  whole  of  the  breakfast  equipage  shot  off  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  head  of  Mr.  Spifi*,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  confusion  he  had  created,  ap- 
peared in  the  box,  quietly  asking — 

"  I  sav,  Briggs,  have  you  got  mjr  lucifers  ?" 

Jack  kandeill  went  off  at  once  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  Mr.  Bri^s  got  exceedingly  irate. 
He  thrust  the  lucifers  mto  Spifi*'s  hand  without 
sajring  a  word  —  for,  indeed,  he  was  somewhat 
overcome  at  the  sudden  chute;  and,  putting  down 
the  lid  almost  before  the  head  of  the  intruder  was 
out  of  the  way,  sat  down  upon  it,  and  contem- 
plate the  ruin  around  him. 
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•*  Never  mind,"  said  Jack,  with  noble  philoso- 
phy ;  "  let  us  set  to  work  and  pick  up  the  things ; 
we  can  make  all  straight  in  two  minutes." 

And  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  absorb  the  coflee 
spilt  on  the  chest  and  floor,  he  pulled  out  a  large 
flag  handkerchief  to  wipe  it  up,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  displayed,  than  Briggs  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror,  and  exclaimed — 

"  I  say.  Jack !  where  did  you  get  that  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Randall,  laughing  with  the  most 
wicked  fun ;  "  A  young  lady  gave  it  to  me^-quite 
well  conducted  and  respectable — keeps  a  bonnet 
shop  in  Cranbourne-alley.  I  met  her  on  Primrose- 
hill." 

"  What  a  horrid  occurrence!"  exclaimed  Briggs, 

Eale  with  astonishment.  "  That's  the  very  hand- 
erchief  I  gave  my  sweetheart !" 

"What  a  joke!"  replied  Randall,  laughing. 
"Now,  come,  I  don*t  want  to  cross  your  love: 
we'll  toss  up  who  shall  pay  his  addresses  to  her." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Briggs, 
whose  dignity  was  quite  ofiended. 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  fight  for  her  hand,  like  the 
knights  of  old,"  continued  Jack. 

"  I  can't  fight,  and  I  won't,"  replied  Briggs. 

"Yes,  you  can.  I  don't  mean  with  fists,  you 
know ;  bolsters  are  the  things."    . 

And  in  an  instant  this  vivacious  gentleman  had 
pulled  open  the  turn-up  bedstead,  and  dragged  a 
pillow  and  bolster  from  its  depths. 

"  Now,  come  on,"  said  Jack.  "  1*11  keep  the 
pillow,  and  there's  the  bolster  for  you.  The  long 
odds  are  on  your*side." 

**  I  tell  you  I  won't  fight,"  said  Briggs,  getting 
near  the  window,  which  was  open. 

"  Pshaw  I  come  on,"  cried  Randall ;  and  hurl- 
ing the  pillow  at  Briggs,  who  stooped  to  avoid  it. 
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it  went  right  through  the  window,  knocking  away 
the  regiment  of  flower-pots,  which  immediately 
fell  into  the  street,  and  an  awful  smash  was  the 
result. 

"There  —  you  have  been  and  done  it,"  cried 
Briggs,  "  that's  the  last  move.  TJie  flower-pots 
have  fallen  on  the  china  and  glass  stall;  you've 
broken  a  pound's  worth  of  crockery,  and  we 
haven't  got  half-a-crown  to  pay  for  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  there,"  said  the  impertur- 
bable Randall,  "  I  think  we've  got  a  good  deal  to 
pay  for  it." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  settler!"  cried  Briggs.  "I'm 
off,  at  all  hazards." 

And  seizing  a  carpet-bag,  from  a  peg,  he  rapidly 
began  to  cram  his  things  into  it.  Two  minutes 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  a  noise  was  heard  of 
people  ascending  the  stairs.  Jack  divined  their 
business,  and  immediately  bolted  the  door,  as  one 
of  the  assailants  knocked  at  it. 

"  Where's  Mr.  Briggs  ?"  cried  a  voice  outside, 
which  sounded  very  like  a  policeman's. 

"  You  can't  see  him,"  cried  Jack  in  return. 
"  He's  ill  in  bed  —  I'm  puttinc^  some  leeches  on 
him."  ^ 

"  But  I  saw  this  pillow  fall  down  upon  the  glass, 
from  his  room,". said  the  voice. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Jack.  "  It's  a  mistake,  it 
came  from  the  floor  above." 

At  this  instant  a  horn  sounded  in  the  street, 
and  Briggs  ran  to  the  window.  "  I  knew  it,"  he 
cried ;  "  its  the  Southampton  railway  bus.  If  I 
can  but  get  out,  I  am  saved." 

"  Get  down  the  chest,"  said  Randall,  "  I  think 
everybody  in  the  house  is  up  here  on  the  land- 
ing." 

"  Open  the  door,"  cried  the  voices. 
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*^Wait  an  instant  till  the  leeches  come  off/* 
said  Jack,  in  reply. 

"  We  will  break  it  open,"  cried  the  invaders. 

**  Do  if  you  dare,"  said  Jack ;  and  pushing  the 
turn-up  bedstead  against  it,  he  blew  a  fearful  note 
of  defiance  on  his  cornet. 

The  crisis  had  arrived ;  Mr.  Briggs,  in  the  short 
interim,  had  crammed  all  his  effects  into  his  fish- 
ing-basket and  carpet-bag;  the  beauty  of  which 
latter  article  is,  that  it  is  never  so  full  but  you 
can  put  something  else  in.  Begging  a  rapid  par- 
don for  the  intrusion,  he  threw  his  things  down 
into  Spiff's  room,  and  followed  by  Randall,  de- 
scended after  them,  letting  the  lid  close  over  their 
heads.  In  another  minute,  he  had  gained  the  street 
unopposed;  for,  as  Jack  had  suspected,  all  the 
people  of  the  house  were  up  on  the  landing  out- 
side their  door.  The  omnibus  was  at  the  end  of 
the  street ;  a  short  run  enabled  him  to  overtake 
it,  and  plunge  into  the  seclusion  of  its  interior ; 
and  Jack  Randall,  after  telling  Mr.  Spiff  he  should 
be  happy  to  serve  him  in  a  like  strait,  and  begging 
he  would  tell  the  landlady  that  Mr.  Briggs  left  all 
effects  they  could  find  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
tors, also  took  a  hurried  departure. 

That  same  evening  Mr.  Simpson  Briggs  was 
located  in  safety  at  home,  and  Jack  Randall,  hav- 
ing got  his  certificates  signed,  of  his  first  course 
of  lectures,  was  once  more  domiciled  with  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Muff,  at  Clodpole.  Peace,  and  plenty 
of  patients,  be  their  portion. 
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TO  SIE  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  James  : 

Having,  as  I  modestly  believe,  written  a  Complete 
Letter-Writer — yes,  having  penned  some  fifty  models  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  involving  all  the  affections,  in-# 
terests,  rights,  wrongs,  and  courtesies  of  social  life — ^I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  work  the  protecting 
countenance  of  a  high,  appropriate  name.  Your  official 
privilege  makes  you,  in  truth,  the  very  interesting  object 
I  have  sometime  looked  for  with  increasing  despair.  I 
confess  it ;  I  desponded  lest  I  should  fail  to  obtain  a  patron 
whose  natural  genius  and  finely  educated  taste  would  im- 
mediately appreciate  in  my  labour  the  manifold  heart- 
touches,  the  subtleties  of  style,  with — ^greater  glory  than 
all  that — practical  golden  wisdom,  without  which  the  very 
finest  writing  is  little  more  than  the  very  finest  glas»- 
blowing. 

A  mere  high  title  at  the  head  of  a  Dedication  is  a  piece 
of  pompous  lumber.  In  the  shallowness  of  our  judgment, 
we  bestow  a  humiliating  pity  on  the  forlorn  savage  who 
lays  his  offering  of  fruits  and  flowers  before  his  wooden 
idol  with  a  formidable  name ;  an  idol  certainly  with  gold 
rings  in  its  nose  and  ears,  and  perhaps  an  uncut  diamond 
in  its  forehead;  but  nevertheless,  an  insensible  block. 
The  fruits  shrivel  and  rot;  the  flowers  die  a  death  of  pro- 
fitless sweetness ;  for  the  idol  has  no  gustatory  sense — no 
expanding  nostril.  I  say,  we  pity  the  poor,  darkened  fool, 
Vfho  may  have  risked  his  limbs  for  cocoa-nuts,  who  may 
have  tempted  the  whole  family  of  mortal  f^nakes,  groping 
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his  way  through  woods,  scrambling  up  ravines  to  gmther 
flowers,  and  only  to  lay  the  hard  winnings  of  his  toil  be- 
fore a  stock,  a  stone,  that  cannot  even  so  much  as  wink  a 
thankfulness  for  such  desperate  duty  done. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  author  who,  choosing  a 
patron  merely  for  his  titles— sfor  the  gold  rings  in  his  nose 
and  ears,  and  certainly  not  for  the  diamond  in  his  head — 
Jays  before  him  a  book  for  which  the  poor  creature  has 
not  the  slightest  relish  ?  He  is  incapable  of  tasting  its 
deliciousness.  Its  most  sapid  morsels  lie  in  his  moudi 
like  bran.  He  chews  and  chews  a  prime  cut,  yea  the  veiy 
pope's -eye  of  philosophy,  as  it  were  chopped  hay.  I  be- 
stow ink  upon  no  such  man.  And  thou,  sagacious  and . 
therefore  pacific  goose,  still  enjoy  thy  common  right; 
still  with  snaky  neck  search  the  short  grass — ^still,  with  fixed 
and  meditating  look,  eye  man  askance — I  disturb  thee  not; 
I  rifle  not  thy  wing  of  its  gray  wealth  to  nib  a  pen  for 
such  a  patron. 

But  hither,  hither,  ye  sprites  and  genii — old  visitants  of 
dimmest  garrets — ye  who  have  made  tlie  musty  air  musi- 
cal with  your  quivering  pinions,  and  with  kindly  conjura- 
tions given  state  to  stateless  kings,  who,  from  their  attic 
thrones,  rule  the  thankless  and  despising  world  beneath — 
hither  ye,  who  from  the  phials  of  hope  have  sweetened 
the  bitterness  of  the  present, — who  first  did  crown  the  poet 
in  his  solemn  solitude,  and — no  illusion  but  sweetest 
truth  ! — made  him  see  in  every  growing  line  a  grove  of 
budding  laurel — made  him  with  a  shuddering  glee  hear 
the  far-off  praises  of  the  future,  even  as  men  hear  the  dis- 
tant music  of  a  coming  triumph !  Hither,  hither,  ye  Par- 
nassian fays,  and  bring  me  ink — ^bright  ink— odorous  ink 
— ink  made  in  the  deep  recesses  of  some  Indian  wood, 
dark  as  night,  yet  fragrant  as  the  mora. 
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Well  done.  It  is  black  and  liquid  as  a  black  eye  smil- 
ing sweet  mischief  on  unconscious  man.  And  now,  boys, 
a  pen!  Stay!  know  ye  the  vicarage  of  Purplecloth ?  It 
is  a  fruitful  nook,  where  there  is  an  hourly  struggle  be- 
tween the  rector  and  his  geese  which  shall  be  the  fattest, 
man  or  birds.  Hie  ye  there,  and  straightway  choose  the 
primest  goose.  Kill  him :  yet  kill  him  quickly — humanely, 
singing  some  sacrificial  melody  the  while.  He  will  give 
up  his  quills  serenely,  quietly  as  a  dying  laureat.  When 
the  goose  is  dead,  take  care  that  the  creature  be  properly 
buried ;  to  which  end,  I  charge  ye  give  his  body  to  the 
poor. 

So!  An  errand  quickly  done.  Here  is  pen  and  ink. 
As  for  paper — no  matter ;  out  of  the  most  beautiful,  yet 
costly  bravado,  I  will  write  my  Dedication  on  tlie  back  of 
a  £50  note,  which — the  words  enshrined  in  type — ^be  it 
known,  remains  the  perquisite  of  the  printer.  May  he 
make  the  most  he  can  of  it !  And  now  to  begin  my  dedi- 
cation in  good  earnest. 


My  Dear  Sir  James  : 

I  perceive  from  the  works  of  those  daily  law- 
breakers, the  reporters  of  Parliamentary  speeches,  that  you 
have  the  right — a  right  solemnized  by  law — to  burgla- 
riously break  and  enter  into  every  package,  bundle,  letter, 
note,  or  billet-doux,  sent  through  the  Post-ofBce.  Yes ;  you 
are  permitted  this  high  privilege  by  the  Act  of  1  Victoria, 
-whom  God  preserve. 

I  protest,  Sir  James,  that  henceforth  I  shall  never  think 
of  that  crowning  pile  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  without 
seeing  you  in  imagination  working  away  with  a  crow-bar, 
smashing  red  and  black  wax — or,  by  the  more  :subtle 
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agency  of  steam,  soflening  wafers,  that  the  letter  may 
open  its  lips,  and  yield  up  the  contents  of  its  very  heart  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department. 

I  am  not  a  squeamish  creature,  Sir  James.  I  have  not 
what  is  called  by  the  world  false  modesty :  a  modesty,  I  pre- 
sume, to  be  classed  with  false  ringlets  and  false  teeth,  and 
therefore  never  used  but  when  the  real  thing  is  wholly  de- 
parted. No ;  1  have  seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  care  a 
great  deal  for  its  turned-up  noses  and  the  ugly  mouths  it  may 
make  at  me.  Nevertheless,  Sir  James,  there  is  a  point  be- 
tween philosophy  and  apathy.  Yes ;  the  rhinoceros  has  his 
tender  part — I  have  mine :  so  tender,  and  withal  so  vital,  that 
1  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  Were  I,  like  Achilles,  vulnerable 
only  in  one  heel,  I  would  instantly  cheat  fate  of  its  malice, 
have  my  limb  amputated,  and  laugh  securely  at  destiny  on 
a  wooden  leg.  This,  Sir  James,  I  would  do :  but  a  man 
cannot  take  the  weak  parts  of  his  heart  away  as  dexterously 
as  a  careful  housewife  removes  the  fly-blow  from  meat 
Hence  my  complaint. 

My  one  weakness — (for  weaknesses,  strangely  enough, 
are  like  wives;  no  man,  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  thinks 
it  proper  to  own  to  more  than  one  at  a  time,)— my  one 
weakness  is  a  disgust,  a  horror,  that  any  man  should  dare 
to  profane  the  sanctity  of  my  letters !  I  know  not — ^for  if 
a  man  can  save  a  bit  of  self-flattery  out  of  his  weakness,  it 
is  so  much  virtue  got,  as  one  may  say,  out  of  the  fire — I 
know  not  if  this  aversion  may  not,  in  some  degree,  arise 
from  my  love  of  mankind,  and,  consequently  my  annoy- 
ance at  seeing  it  in  a  paltry,  pitiable  condition,  pushing  its 
brazen  nose  where  only  its  brass  can  protect  it.  Be  this 
as  it  may ;  when  I  learned  this  morning  that  you,  Sir 
James,  made  yourself  a  sort  of  horse  or  ass-hair  seive, 
through  which  the  correspondences  of  men  were  passed, 
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that,  if  there,  th3  daggers,  pikes,  and  pistols  of  the  writers 
might  be  duly  deposited  in  the  state  vessel  appointed  to 
detect  them — I  confess  it,  I  felt  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion, 
for  the  proper  expression  of  which  no  words  have  as  yet 
been  fashioned. 

And  for  this  just  reason.  I  knew  that  my  name  was  too 
much  noised  in  the  world  to  escape  even  the  ears  of  Cabi- 
net Ministers.  Hence,  I  felt  assured  that  my  letters — and 
the  thousands  I  receive ! — had  all  of  them  been  defiled  by 
the  eyes  of  a  spy ;  that  all  my  most  domestic  secrets  had 
been  rumpled  and  touzled,  and  pinched  here  and  pinched 
there — searched  by  an  English  Minister  as  shuddering 
modesty  is  searched  at  a  French  custom-house !  My  first 
feeling,  Sir  James,  was  intense  indignation ;  and  then  I 
vehemently  slapped  my  breast ;  and  so,  giving  the  virtue  a 
jerk,  pity  came  uppermost 

Then  I  thought — how  can  I  and  Sir  James  ever  meet 
again  ?  When  we  met,  I  was  wont  to  don  a  crimson 
waistcoat,  worked  with  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  in  gold ; 
to  wear  a  court  coat  of  cut  chocolate  velvet,  and  silk 
stockings  shining  like  glass.  Knowing  that  the  vulgar 
were  taken  by  such  things,  I  always  went  among  Cabinet 
Ministers,  drest  to  the  amazement  even  of  tailors.  Sir 
James,  you  know  my  secret,  and  how  in  that  dress  can 
we  meet  again  ?  Deny  it  not ;  you  must  know  it,  for  you 
have  read  Mr.  Nathan's  letters  long  before  they  came  to 
my  unconscious  hand,  letters  demanding  of  me,  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  say  how  many  times,  payment  for 
the  hire  of  that  crimson  waistcoat  and  chocolate  velvet 
coat.    This  is  one  case ;  I  might  cite  a  hundred. 

At  length,  I  took  comfort.  A  true  chemist  will  extract 
sugar  even  from  the  cudgel  he  has  been  beaten  with.  Sir 
James  has,  I  thought,  ill-used  me,  but  nevertheless,  from 
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his  very  shabbinesa  will  I  extract  the  sweets  of  patronage, 
i  will  dedicate  to  him  my  "Complete  Letter- Writer ;" 
and  lor  this  reason — a  reason  stringent  as  an  iron  hoop. 

As  SiR  James  Graham  has  the  whole  run  of  the  Postp 
ofHce — as  he  has  the  unquestioned  fingering  of  all  the 
letters  of  the  Queen's  subjects — he  cannot  but  possess 
a  most  refined,  most  exquisite  taste,  for  the  graces  of  epis- 
tolary composition.  Yes;  he,  above  all  men,  from  his 
large  reading  of  the  subject,  will  take  and  hug  to  his 
bosom — if  Ministers  own  such  physical  vulgarities — 
Punch's  Complete  Letter  Writer.  He  will  appreci- 
ate its  many-coloured  style ;  he  will  acknowledge  it  as  a 
work  to  supersede  all  works  of  the  sort  hitherto  written ; 
he  will — ^perhaps  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  so  save 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  way  of  advertisements — declare 
of  the  book,  that  no  family  should  be  without  it;  and 
that  every  gendeman's  library,  having  all  else,  yet  want- 
ing IT,  has  nothing! 

Therefore,  Sir  James,  it  is  with  the  profoundcst  opin- 
ion of  your  experienced  ability  to  judge  the  surpassing 
merits   of  the  volume — a  volume  for  the  world — take 
Punch's  Complete  Writer  is  dedicated  to  you, 
By  your  Old  Acquaintance, 


NOTICE 


St.  MartirCs-U'Grand^July  l^th, 
£mperors,  Kings,  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  Viceroys, 
Popes,  Potentates,  Infants,  Regents,  Barons,  and  Foieign 
19'oblemen  in  general,  are  respectfully  announced  that,  on 
and  after  the  present  month,  the  following  alterations  will 
take  place  in  the  opening  of  letters : — 


Letters 
posted  at 

Opened  at 

9  a.m. 

10  A.M. 

12 

2  P.M. 
4  P.M. 

10  A.M. 

11  A.M. 
2  P.M. 
4  P.M. 

6  p.m. 

Copies  of  letters  opened  will  be  despatched  the  same 
evening,  and  every  information  afforded  as  to  the  address 
of  suspected  parties. 

A  Polish  and  Italian  translator  is  now  permanently  en- 
gaged, and  a  choice  assortment  of  foreign  sealn  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  extensive  collection. 

Greater  dexterity  practised  since  the  recent  disclosures. 

•^*  JVb  increase  in  the  prices. 
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LETTER  I. 

From  a  Lady^  inquiring  the  Character  of  a  Servant. 

Kadam, 

Bridget  Duster  having  applied  to  me  for  a  placo 
of  maid-of-all-work,  i  beg  to  learn  of  you,  as  her  last  mis* 
tress,  her  fitness  for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  that  situ- 
ation. Having  suffered  so  much  from  the  impertinence 
and  wickedness  of  servants — (I  have  often  thought  they 
were  only  sent  into  this  world  to  torment  respectable  peo- 
ple)— you  will,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  if  1  appear  some- 
what particular  in  my  inquiries.  Experience,  madam,  has 
made  me  circumspect.  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought 
all  the  world  as  good  and  honest  as  myself;  but  house- 
keeping wipes  the  bloom  from  the  human  heart,  and  makes 
us  lock  our  tea-caddies. 

I  have  kept  house  for  five-and-twenty  years,  in  which 
time  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  find  a  servant  who 
should  be  without  a  fault;  yet,  though  I  have  given  eight 
pounds  a  year  with  tea  and  sugar — would  you  believe  it  ? — 
J  have  never  once  succeeded.  However,  I  must  say  it, 
I  like  the  face  of  Bridget ;  I  never  saw  a  deeper  small-pox. 
As  for  handsome  servants,  I  never  have  'em :  they  always 
think  more  of  their  faces  than  their  fire-irons,  and  are 
puckering  up  their  mouths  at  the  looking-glass  when  they 
should  be  rubbing  the  door-plate.  Curls,  too,  I  never  suf- 
fer to  cros'd  my  threshold.  I  know  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  curls  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  family.  For 
my  money,  a  servant  canH  be  too  plain :  in  a  word,  I  think 
Ugliness  to  be  a  sort  of  cheap  livery  intended  by  nature 
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for  mai(ls-of-all-work — it  keeps  'em  in  their  proper  place, 
and  prevents  'em  thinking  of  foolishness.  So  far,  Bridget's 
looks  are  most  satisfactory. 

And  now,  ma'am,  for  the  article  of  dress.  Servants  have 
never  been  servants  since  linsey-woolsey  went  out  It 
makes  my  very  flesh  creep  to  see  'em  flaunting  about,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  bom  to  silk  gowns  and  open- 
work in  their  stockings.  1  have  seen  a  housemaid  go  out 
for  the  day  with  a  parasol  I  I  prophesied  her  end,  and — poor 
wretch ! — so  it  came  about.  What  I  have  suffered,  too, 
from  such  presumption !  I  once  had  a  creature  who  co- 
pied every  new  cap  I  had,  violating  my  best  feelings  un- 
der my  own  roof!  Bridget  looks  like  a  humble  dresser, 
fit  for  a  kitchen  •  I  trust  she  is  so. 

I  hope,  however,  she  is  sober.  When  servants  are  very 
plain,  they  sometimes,  to  revenge  themselves  on  nature, 
fly  to  drink.  This  is  shocking;  for  with  such  people, 
with  all  one's  locking  and  bolting,  one's  brandy  is  never 
safe. 

In  the  next  place,  does  Bridget  break  ?  Not  but  what 
I  always  make  my  servants  pay  for  all  they  destroy ;  still, 
they  can't  pay  for  one's  nerves.  Again,  there  is  this  dan- 
ger— they  may  break  beyond  their  wages. 

Is  Bridget  honest  ?  Pray,  madam,  be  particular  on  this 
point,  for  I  have  been  much  deceived.  J  once  took  a  ser- 
vant with  the  finest  character  for  honesty;  and,  only  a 
week  afterwards,  detected  her  giving  three  cold  potatoes 
to  a  little  hurdy-gurdy  foreigner  with  white  mice. 

Is  Bridget  civil  ?  Will  she  bear  wholesome  reproof? 
A  servant  who  answers  is  my  abominaiion.  It  is  clearly 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  best  interests  of  society.  Surely, 
people  who  pay  wages  have  a  right  to  find  what  fault  they 
please ;  it  is  the  natural  privilege  that  marks  the  mistress 
from  the  maid.  I  would  have  a  severe  law  to  punish  a 
servant  who  answers — even  if  right. 

Is  Bridget  an  early  riser,  without  any  reference  to  the 
time  she  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed  ?  A  good  maid-of- 
all- work  should,  so  to  speak,  be  like  a  needle,  and  always 
sleep  with  one  eye  open. 

Has  Bridget  any  followers?    Such  creatures  I  never 
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allow.  I  conceive  that  a  seivant  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  nun, 
and,  from  the  moment  she  enters  your  house,  should  take 
leave  of  all  the  world  besides.  Has  she  not  her  kitchen 
for  willing  hands  always  to  do  sometliing  in  ?  And  then 
for  company,  doesn't  she  see  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
dustman — to  say  nothing  of  the  sweeps  ? 

Is  Bridget  industrious — is  she  clean  ?  I  hope,  for  the 
poor  creature's  sake,  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  these 
few  questions  to  my  satisfaction,  when  Bridget  may  im- 
mediately bring  her  boxes.  With  me,  her  duties  will  he 
few,  but  they  must  be  punctually  performed.  Indeed,  I 
require  a  servant  to  consider  herself  a  sort  of  human  kitch- 
en clock.  She  must  have  no  temper,  no  sulks,  no  flesh- 
and-blood  feelings,  as  Pve  heard  impudent  hussies  call 
their  airs  and  graces,  but  must  go  as  regularly  through  her 
work  as  though  she  was  made  of  steel  springs  and  brass 
pullies.  For  such  a  person,  there  is  a  happy  home  in  the 
house  of 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Pamela  Squaw. 


LETTER  II. 

From  a  Servant^  inquiring  the  Character  of  a  Mistress* 

Dear  Molly, 

Finding  that  you're  in  place  next  door  to  Mrs.  Squaw, 
and  remembering  what  friends  we  used  to  be  when  both 
of  us  lived  with  the  pastry  cook,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
write  to  you  to  inquire  about  your  neighbour.  It's  all 
very  fine,  Molly,  for  mistresses  to  haggle  about  the  cha- 
racters of  their  maids,  but  surely  we  poor  servants  have  as 
much  right  to  ask  tlie  characters  of  our  mistresses.  How*' 
ever,  folks  who  pay  wages  will  always  have  the  upper 
hand  in  this  world,  whatever,  to  our  comfort,  may  happen 
to  'em  afterwards. 

I  thank  my  stars  I  don't  judge  of  people  by  their  looks, 
otlierwise  1  wouldn't  go  into  Mrs.  Squaw's  kitchen,  if  it 
was  made  of  gold ;  she'fl  dreadful  ugly,  to  be  sure,  but  ^ 
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donH  despise  her  for  that,  if  her  temper's  sweet  I  canH 
bear  a  mistress  that's  always  nagging  and  nagging.  A 
good  noise,  once  in  a  way,  f  don'^t  mind — it  brisks  up 
one's  blood ;  but  I  hare  known  mistresses  always  pushing 
their  words  at  you  and  about  you,  as  if  they  were  sticking 
pins  in  a  cushion  with  no  flesh  and  blood. 

How  does  she  like  her  maids  to  dress  ?  Mind,  I  donH 
insist  on  ringlets  in  the  house,  but  when  I  go  out,  I'm  my 
own  mistress.  I've  given  up  two  places  for  my  bird-of- 
paradise  feather — it  looks  quite  alive  in  my  white  chip ! — 
and  would  give  up  twenty.  After  slaving  among  pots  and 
pans  for  a  month,  it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sometimes  taken  for 
a  lady  on  one's  Sunday  out 

And  now,  dear  Molly,  tell  me  truly;  does  Mrs.  Squaw 
drink  ?  I  have  lived  in  one  family  where  the  mistress 
kept  a  bottle  in  a  thing  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
*the  covering  of  a  book.  No  wages  should  make  me  do 
this  again;  and — perhaps  I  am  wrong — but,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Squaw,  I  thought  1  never  saw  a  redder  nose.  When 
a  mistress  has  such  a  habit,  a  poor  girl's  character  is  never 
safe. 

I've  agreed  to  pay  for  all  I  break,  but  that  I  don't  mind, 
as  I  never  break  nothing — it's  always  the  cat  But  then 
I've  known  mistresses  mean  enough  to  put  off  a  cracked 
basin  on  a  poor  servant  What  is  Mrs.  Squaw's  character 
for  crockery? 

Mrs.  Squaw  asked  me  if  I  had  any  followers,  as  she  al*- 
lowed  of  no  such  tiling.  I  said — and  truly,  Molly — that  I 
had  nobody  that  followed  me;  but,  Molly,  there  is  a  young 
man  that  /  have  followed  these  two  years,  and  will,  so 
long  as  I  have  eyes  to  stare  and  limbs  to  move.  Such  a 
sweet  creature — six  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  without  his 
boots !  Such  a  mustachio  on  his  lip — such  a  delicate 
tiling,  just  the  colour  of  a  leech  f  He's  in  the  Life  Giiards, 
Molly ;  quite  a  building  of  a  man*  You  can't  think  how 
fond  he  is  of  me;  for  these  last  two  years  he's  smoked 
my  wages  in  cigars.  I  lost  one  place  about  him,  and  glo- 
ried in  it !  It  ^vas  one  quarter-day,  and  he  came  whisding 
about  the  area.  Mistress  saw  his  red  coat,  and  ringing  the 
belly  asked  me  what  I  memit  by  hartiouring  a  low  soldier? 
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My  blood  was  up  like  ginger-beer.  "  It's  all  very  well 
for  you,  ma'am,"  says  I,  '*  to  say  low  soldier.  But, 
ma'am,"  says  I,  ^  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  courted 
by  a  life  Guardsman." 

O !  these  mistresses,  Molly  !  they  think  poor  servants 
have  no  more  flesh  and  blood  than  a  porridge-skillet. 
They  can  have  their  comfortable  courtings  in  their  |)ar- 
lours  and  drawing-rooms ;  and  then,  with  their  very  toes 
at  the  fire,  they  can  abuse  a  poor  servant  for  only  whis- 
pering a  bit  of  love,  all  among  the  snow,  perhaps,  in  the 
area.  This  is  the  treatment  that  often  makes  poor  girls 
.  desperate,  and  drives  'em  to  marriage  long  afore  their  time. 

No  followers,  indeed !  No ;  they  think  that  the  cat 
and  the  kettle,  and  the  kitchen  clock,  are  company  enough 
for  a  poor  servant  They  never  think  of  us  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  when  they  are  playing  at  cards,  or  chatting 
with  folks  who've  dropt  in — they  never  think  of  us,  all 
alone  as  we  are,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to  I  No ;  we 
must  have  no  followers,  though,  perhaps,  the  parlour's 
ringing  again  with  laughter;  and  our  only  chance  of  open- 
ing our  lips  is  the  chance  of  being  sent  out  to  get  oysters 
for  the  company. 

However,  dear  Molly,  write  me  all  you  know  about  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Squaw :  if  she's  sober,  and  gives  civil 
words,  and  regular  wages  to  her  servants,  I  don't  mind 
having  her  for  a  mistress,  until  the  sweet  day  arrives  when 
I  shall  become  a  soldier's  wedded  lady.  Till  then, 
Believe  me^  your  friend  and  old  fellow-servant, 

Bridget  Duster. 
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exceptions  from  the  general  selfishness  they  condemn. 
When  I  hear  a  man  cry  out,  "  Jt  is  a  bad  world,"  J  must, 
of  course,  lump  him  with  the  aggregate  iniquity ;  for  how 
can  he  have  the  enormous  vanity  to  select  himself  as  the 
one  pure  Adam  from  naughty  millions  ?  No,  Richards  ; 
be  it  my  faith  to  think  the  best  of  the  world ;  be  it  my 
special  felicity  to  know  that  1  hold  the  heart — ay,  as 
though  it  were  in  my  hand— of  the  truest  and  the  best  of 
friends.  But  what,  indeed,  is  friendship,  if  it  be  not 
active  ?  What,  but  a  harp,  or  the  divinest  of  Cremonas, 
resting  in  silence — all  the  melodious,  ravishing  sounds 
that  waft  our  spirits  to  the  clouds,  sleeping  in  tlieir 
strings,  a  dumb  sleep  ?  So  is  it  with  the  heart  of  a  true 
friend  until  touched  by  the  wants  of  his  companion. 

My  dear  Richards,  I  enclose  you  a  bill  for  a  hundred 
and  lifty  pounds.  That  bill,  like  the  harp  or  fiddle  I  have 
spokeu  of,  is  now  as  a  dead  thing.  But  only  write  across 
it  "  Accepted,  John  Richards,"  and  it  will  have  a  voice 
of  gold — yes  it  will  ring  with  sovereigns.  Oh,  friendship! 
thou  divinest  alchemist,  that  man  should  ever  profane 
thee !  Send  the  bill  back  by  post,  as  I  must  have  the  cash 
to-morrow. 

I  have  many  acquaintances,  any  of  whom  would  have 
gone  through  the  little  form  (for  it  is  only  a  form,)  1  ask 
of  you.  But  no :  J  should  have  thought  such  an  act  on 
my  part  a  treason  to  our  friendship.  You  know,  my  dear 
boy,  that  1  am  apt  to  be  imaginative;  and  thus,  it  is  a  sweet 
and  peculiar  pleasure  to  me  to  fancy  both  our  names  linked 
indissoiubly  together — the  union  legalized  by  a  five-shil- 
ling stamp — each  adding  value  to  the  other  by  being 
paired.  Thus,  it  almost  seems  to  me,  that  we  merge  two 
souls  into  one — that  in  very  truth,  by  the  potent  spell  of 
friendship,  we  are  no  longer  single,  but  bound  together  by 
a  bond  unknown  to  those  pagans  of  the  ancient  time, 
Orbstes  and  Pylades,  Damon  and  Pythias! 

Yes;  with  a  slight  flourish  of  the  pen,  we  shall  feel 
w^hat  1  once  thought  impossible,  a  greater  interest  in  one 
another.  We  shall  know  that  our  names^,  written  upon 
accredited  paper,  pass  in  the  world  as  symbols  of  gold ; 
you  will  have  turned  ink-drops  into  ready  money,  and  / 
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shall  have  received  it  The  roses  that  wreathe  around  the 
stamp  are,  to  my  mind's  eye,  Richards,  the  very  types 
of  our  kindred  minds.  Do  not,  however,  fail  to  post  the 
bill  to-night. 

There  is — I  believe  he  calls  it — a  bond  on  my  account 
for  three  or  four  hundreds  to  which  a  troublesome  attorney 
wants  your  name.  Come  and  breakfast  with  me  on  Mon- 
day, my  dear  boy,  and  it  shall  be  ready  for  you.  Heaven 
bless  you— 

Your  friend,  to  the  Place  of  Tombs, 

MONTAOCE  St.  Georqe. 

P.  S.  1  have  a  pdtd  de  foie  gras^  which  I  don't  think 
you  ever  tasted,  from  Paris,  for  Monday.  It's  made  of 
geese's-liver.  They  put  the  live  goose  before  the  fire  and 
make  it  drink  and  drink.  Rather  cruel,  but  there's  no 
mistake  in  the  liver. 


LETTER  IV. 

The  Friend?$  Answer^  refusing  both  Acceptance  and  Bond 

My  dear  Montague, 

Your  letter  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  You  know 
how  highly  I  have  always  thought  of  friendship :  it  is,  as 
you  say,  a  divme  thing.  Indeed,  to  ray  mind  so  divine, 
that  it  should  never,  no  never,  be  mixed  up  with  money. 

Nevertheless,  however  we  may  difieron  this  little  point, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  as  I  feel  on  your  letter 
It  is  charmingly  written.  There  is  a  beauty,  a  fervour  in 
your  sentiments  about  friendship  that  convince  me  yon 
have  felt  its  treasures,  and  are,  therein,  though  poor  in  the 
world's  esteem,  rich  as  an  Emperor.  My  dear  friend,  cul- 
tivate this  style  o{  writing :  I  am  certam  money  is  to  be 
made  by  it. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  your  opinion  of  the  world;  it  is 
a  glorious  world — and  glorious,  indeed,  are  some  of  the 
people  in  it    The  friendship  that  has  so  long  subsiHed 
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oetw4^n  U8,  mint  make  me  acknowledge  this.  Your 
simile  of  a  friend  and  a  fiddle  is  perfect  and  touching. 
WLatf  indeed)  are  they  both  made  for,  if  not  to  be  played 
upon? 

Your  picture  of  the  unison  of  souls,  when  both  the  souls' 
hands  are  to  the  same  bill,  is  beautiful — ^afiecting.  I  have 
read  the  passage  over  twenty  times.  It  has  neither  one 
word  too  many  or  too  few.  The  picture  is  perfect:  a 
cabinet  gem  to  be  locked  up  in  one's  heart.  The  unison 
of  souls  is  a  charming  phrase ;  but,  unhappily,  my  friend, 
it  is  too  fine,  of  too  subtle  an  essence  to  be  acknowledged 
and  respected  by  the  coarse  men  of  the  world.  The 
sherifif,  for  instance,  cares  not  for  souls,  only  inasmuch  as 
they  are  in  bodies.  Now,  unhappily,  so  far  as  we  know, 
disembodied  souls  do  not  draw  or  accept ;  otherwise,  what 
felicity  would  it  be  to  me  to  meet  and  mingle  with  youi 
spirit  on  a  five-shilling  stamp ! 

I  confess,  too,  that  it  is  tempting  to  think  that,  by  the 
alchemy  of  a  few  ink-drops,  I  could  put  a  hundred  and 
fifty  gold  pieces  (bating  the  discount,)  in  the  purse  of  my 
friend.  Alas !  if  the  ceremony  began  and  ended  with  ink, 
I  would  spend  a  Black  sea  upon  you.  You  should  have 
my  name  ten  thousand  times  multiplied,  with  a  good  wish 
in  every  stroke,  hair  and  thick. 

That  you  have  eschewed  so  many  acquaintances,  all 
happy,  with  clean-nibbed  pens,  to  accept  for  you,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  your  friendship  selected  me,  is  a  compliment, 
nay  more,  it  is  an  evidence  of  your  affection  which  I — I 
hope  to  deserve. 

You  know  that  /,  as  well  as  yourself,  am  apt  to  be 
imaginative.  Imaginations,  however,  fly  not  always  to- 
gether. You  say,  that  by  accepting  the  bill,  our  souls 
would  be  united.  My  dear  friend,  for  three  months,  I 
should  feel  ourselves  growing  together,  every  day  strength- 
ening the  process.  I  should  feel  as  if  I  breathed  for  two , 
nay,  I  should  hardly  turn  in  my  bed  unincumbered.  I 
should,  in  my  fancy,  become  a  double  man  with  only  single 
strength  to  bear  about  my  added  load.  You  know  the 
story  of  Sinbad  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ?  That 
Ib  a  fine  allegory,  though  not  undemtood.    The  truth  kf 
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the  Old  Man  drew  a  bill,  and  Sinbad — guileless  tar!- 
cepted  it 

You  speak  of  the  roses  that  wreathe  about  the  stamp. 
They  are,  indeed,  very  pretty.  But,  somehow,  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  thistles ;  which  1  doubt  not,  the  benevolence 
of  Her  Majesty  causes  to  be  embossed  there:  thistles, 
clearly  significant  that  the  man  who  accepts  a  bill,  save 
for  his  own  debt,  is  an  ass. 

I  am,  on  the  contrary, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Richards. 


LETTER  V. 

From  a  very  Young  Gentleman  to  a  Favourite  Actress 
whom  he  has  only  seen  in  Public, 

Dearest  Madam, 

For  these  past  six  months  I  have  pulled  against  my 
heart — I  have  resisted  my  transports — ^I  have  fought  with 
my  passion.  Yes — ^I  determined — I  will  die,  and  my  con- 
suming secret  shall  perish  with  me.  Alas !  silence  is  no 
longer  possible.  Your  witcheries  of  to-night  have  driven 
me  with  whirlwind  force  to  pen  and  ink.  Your  voice  is 
still  in  my  ears — ^your  eyes  still  upon  my  cheek — I  will, 
I  must  write ! 

Madam,  1  have  long  adored  you.  Love  is  my  witness, 
that  1  never  hoped  to  breathe  as  much ;  but  after  your  de- 
votion of  this  evening — after  the  heroic  sacrifice  that  you 
have  made  for  love — after  the  happy  willingness  you  have 
shown  to  give  up  fortune,  rank,  and  friends,  and  retire 
with  your  lover  from  the  world,  though  that  lover  was 
but  a  woodman,  with  nothing  but  his  axe  to  provide  for 
you  both— after  the  development  of  such  a  feeling  (be- 
lieve it,  adored  one,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  pit,)  I 
should  wrong  the  sweet  susceptibility  of  your  nature,  I 
should  wrong  myself^  to  keep  silence.  No ;  the  way  in 
which  you  withered  the  unprincipled  nobleman,  the  tempt- 
ing seducer  in  the  second  act,  convinced  me  with  an  elec- 
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trie  shock  that  ^ve  were  made  for  one  another  f  I  ihonglit 
— ecslalic  thought!- -that  catching  your  eye  from  the  third 
row,  you  read  my  heart,  and  while  the  theatre  rang  with 
phiudiis,  that  our  souls  mingled !    Ah  !  wvls  it  not  so  ? 

But  why  alone  speak  of  your  virtues  to-night  ?  Does 
not  every  night  show  you  more  than  something  earthly  ? 
in  whatever  situation  of  life  you  are  placed,  are  you  not 
i4i  all  equally  angelic  ?  Have  I  not  known  you  accused 
of  theft,  nay,  of  murder — and  have  I  not — witness  it.  Hea- 
ven ! — adored  you  all  the  more  for  the  charge  ?  Has  acci- 
dent or  malice  thrown  a  shadow  over  you,  that  you  have 
not  burst  forth  all  the  brighter  for  the  passing  gloom! 
And  in  all  ihese  sorrows  I  have  been  with  you !  I,  from 
the  third  row  of  the  pit,  have  trembled  with  you — have 
visited  you  in  prison — have  attended  you  to  the  scaiTold^s 
foot,  and  then,  in  that  delirious  moment  when  the  spoons 
were  found — or  the  child,  thought  dead,  ran  on  in  a  white 
frock — then  have  I,  though  still  in  the  third  row,  caught 
you  innocent  to  my  arms,  and  wept  in  ecstasy ! 

As  a  daughter,  have  I  not  seen  you  all  your  father  could 
wish.  As  a  wife,  have  you  not  cast  a  lustre  upon  all 
your  wedding-rings — as  a  young  and  tender  mother — par- 
don me,  sweet  one — have  you  not  been  more  devoted 
than  the  pelican,  gentler  than  the  dove } 

How  was  it  possible,  then,  for  six  months  to  behold 
you,  moving  in  and  adorning  every  sphere — now  to  sec 
you  the  polished  countess,  now  the  simple  country  maid — 
now  smiling  at  want,  and  now  giving  away  an  uncon- 
sidered number  of  bank-notes — how,  in  the  name  of 
Cupid,  I  ask  it,  was  it  possible  even  from  the  third  row 
of  the  pit  to  behold  all  this,  and  not,  as  1  have  done,  to 
worship  you  ? 

Shall  I,  ought  I,  to  attempt  to  describe  to  you  my  feel- 
ings for  one  night  ?  Will  my  love  bear  with  me  while  I 
write  ?    Why  do  I  ask  ?    Can  I  doubt  it  > 

Exactly  at  half-past  six — my  heart,  my  best  watch — I 
take  the  third  seat  of  the  pit.  Often,  for  many  minutes,  I 
am  there  alone.  I  like  it — 1  enjoy  the  solitude.  I  have 
often  wished  that  not  another  soul  would  enter  the  thea- 
tre, that  I  might,  a  mental  epicure,  have  all  the  feast  to 
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myself.  I  seem  to  grudge  every  man  his  seat,  as  slowly 
one  by  one  drops  in.  I  unwillingly  su&r  any  body  to 
participate  in  your  smiles  and  honied  words.  No  :  I 
would  have  you  act  all  to  myself.  Even  applause  some- 
times throws  me  into  a  dangerous  paroxysm :  I  feel  it  as 
an  intrusion  on  my  privilege  that  any  one  should  dare  to 
applaud  but  me  *,  my  blood  boils  to  my  fingers'  ends ;  but 
I  suppress  my  feelings,  and  have  as  yet,  though  sorely 
tempted,  knocked  no  man  from  his  seat. 

I  have  breathed  the  secret  of  my  love  to  nobody ;  and 
yet  my  eyes  must  have  betrayed  me.  Forgive  me ;  I  could 
not  control  my  eyes.  Methinks  you  ask  me,  who  has 
discovered  my  love  ?  Smile  not,  1  will  tell  you — the  fruit- 
women.  Good  creatures !  there  is  not  one  who  does  not 
hurry  to  me  with  a  play-bill,  folded  down  at  the  glorious 
letters  that  compose  your  name,  her  finger — as  though  by 
accident — pointed  at  the  soul-delighting  word.  I  will  not 
tell  you  how  I  treasure  those  bills ;  no,  you  shall  never 
know  that  every  such  play-bill  is  folded  beneath  my  pil- 
low at  night,  and  is  resigned  to  a  morocco  portfolio  in  the 
morning ;  my  sensations  at  the  theatre  first  briefly  marked 
in  the  margin.     This  you  sliall  never  know. 

Let  me,  however,  return  to  my  third  seat.  The  curtain 
is  down — the  orchestra  yet  empty.  That  curtain  seems 
to  shut  me  from  Paradise,  for  I  know  you  are  behind  it. 
The  musicians  come  in,  and  my  heart  begins  to  throb  at 
the  overture.  The  play  begins ;  perhaps  you  are  disco- 
vered in  Scene  I.,  in  the  depths  of  misery — how  delicious- 
ly  my  brain  beats  to  know  it.  You  speak ;  and  all  my 
veins  are  throbbing  like  the  tongue  of  a  Jews'-harp.  Per- 
haps you  sing ;  and  then  I  feel  a  kind  of  sweet  swooning 
sickness — a  sort  of  death  made  easy — that  I  can't  describe. 
At  times  you  dance ;  and  then  do  1  seem  lifted  by  some 
invisible  power,  and  made  to  float  about  you.  Then  you 
leave  the  stage,  and  all  who  come  after  are  no  more  to  me 
than  jointed  dolls  with  moving  eyes.  How  I  loathe  the 
miserable  buflbon — the  comedy-man,  as  he  is  called — 
who,  while  1  am  languishing  for  your  next  appearance, 
makes  the  empty  audience  laugh  about  me :  such  mirth 
■eems  an  insult  to  my  feelings — ^a  desecration  of  my  love 
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No !  you  from  the  stage,  plot  and  players  are  lost  to  me  ; 
I  sit,  only  thinking  of  your  return — sometimes  abstracted 
from  the  scene,  mechanically  counting  the  scattered  hairs 
in  the  head  of  the  first  fiddle. 

And  thus,  until  the  curtain  is  about  to  drop,  and  then — 
my  heart  with  it — I  throw  a  bouquet,  that  has  nestled  all 
the  night  in  my  button-hole,  at  your  fairy  feet.  Then  do 
I  rush  from  the  pit  to  the  stage-door;  and  there — the 
more  delighted  if  it  rains — there  do  I  stand  until,  sweetly 
cloaked  and  shawled,  I  watch  you — see  your  Adelaide 
boots  emerge  into  the  street,  and,  with  a  thought,  vanish 
into  cab  or  coach.  Ha  I  the  door  is  closed  with  a  slam 
that  seems  to  snap  my  heart-strings.  The  horse-shoes 
sound  in  the  distance — I  am  alone.  I  wander  to  my  lodg- 
ings, sometimes  in  despair,  and  sometimes  in  delirious 
spirits,  feeling  that  I  have  your  arm  warm  and  pressing 
under  mine,  and  still  seeing  your  eyes  look  at  me,  as  1 
thought  they  looked  at  the  third  row  of  the  pit. 

I  arrive  at  my  cold  lodging.  Yet,  ere  I  sleep,  I  look  at 
your  dozen  faces — for  I  have  at  least  a  dozen — plain  and 
coloured,  hung  about  my  walls.  Yes,  my  beloved  one ! 
there  you  are,  and  though  only  published  from  half  a 
crown  to  five  shillings,  worlds  should  not  buy  you  of  me ! 

If  you  have  played  a  new  part,  1  touch  no  breakfast 
until  I  read  the  papers.  How  my  heart  goes  down  upon 
its  knees  to  the  sensible  critic  who  tries — although  vainly 
— to  sing  your  full  deserts ;  whilst  for  the  wretch  who 
finds  fault,  or — ^but  enough  on  this  disgusting  theme. 
There  are  monsters  in  the  human  form  who  write  so-called 
criticisms  for  newspapers. 

And  now,  my  dearest  love,  in  the  same  spirit  of  frank- 
ness— with  that  boundless  gush  of  affection — which  you 
have  so  wonderfully  developed  to-night — with  that  fervour 
and  truth  which  prove  to  me  that  we  were  born  for  one 
another — and  that  I  have  too  rightly  read  your  heart  to 
believe  that  my  want  of  fortune  will  be  any  defect  in  your 
eyes — rather,  indeed,  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  seen 
to-night,  a  recommendation — 

I  remain,  your  devoted  Lover, 

Charles  SrooNBiLLt 
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P.  S.  Please,  dearest,  leave  an  answer  at  the  stage-door. 
And,  dearest,  pray  let  me  catch  your  eye  in  the  third  row 
to-morrow. 


LETTER  VI. 

Answer  from  the  Actresses  FatJier  to  the  very  Young 
Gentleman. 
Sir, 

Ton  are  either  a  madman  or  a  fool.  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  I  usually  carry  a  stout  stick.  Any  more 
letters  to  my  daughter,  and  you  may  become  acquainted 
with  it.  Should  you,  however,  be  beyond  my  power  of 
chastisement,  there  is  a  certain  gentleman,  to  whom,  on 
the  advice  of  my  daughter,  1  have  only  to  show  your 
letter,  and  he  will  commission  his  footman  to  thrash  you 
as  your  impertinence  deserves. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thespis  Burntcork. 

P.  S.   In  future  I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  the  third  row 
of  the  pit. 


LETTER  VII. 

From  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend^  on  "being  called  to  the  Bar. 

My  Dear  Tom, 

I  hope  I  am  the  first  to  congratulate  you.  What  a 
career  is  open  to  you !  There  is  such  loftiness  of  pur- 
pose— such  true  nobility  of  aim  in  the  profession  to  which, 
with  a  lover's  fondness,  you  have  bound  yourself  that,  in 
a  measure,  I  feel  myself  glorified  by  the  advancement  of  my 
friend ! 

You  are  now  called  to  the  bar !  Yes,  you  are  of  the 
happy  few  chosen  by  the  solemn  election  of  the  law  as  the 
J)rivileged  champions  of  humanity.  To  you  the  widow 
mnd  the  orphan  may  prefer  their  prayers ;  in  you  they  are 
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taught  to  look  for  an  adviser  and  a  benefactor.  Injured 
lowliness  may  claim  the  bounty  of  your  counsel,  and  inno- 
cence betrayer],  demand  the  lightning  of  your  words. 

With  these  thoughts,  what  strengthening  comfort  must 
support  you  through  the  paths  of  study  still  to  be  adven- 
tured !  Feeling  the  dignity  of  your  mission,  your  mind 
will  instinctively  reject  whatever  is  mean  and  mercenary — 
will  assimilate  to  itself  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  pure,  and 
good.  In  your  hours  of  study  you  will  feel  that  you  are 
arming  yourself  for  the  overthrow  of  craft,  oppression,  and 
all  the  numerous  brood  of  ignorance  and  ill :  you  will  be 
sustained  by  the  thought,  that  you  are  dedicating  the 
powers  you  have  received  from  Heaven  to  the  noblest  vin- 
dication of  its  grandest  truth, — justice  to  all  men.  With 
this  belief,  you  will  labour  rejoicingly :  you  will  dedicate 
your  night  to  study,  and  the  early  lark  will  greet  you  at 
your  book. 

It  is,  J  know,  averred  that  the  study  of  law  is  dry  and 
harsh — a  barren,  thankless  theme ;  that  "  the  Books"  have 
that  within  them  to  weary  the  most  patient  spirit.  And  so, 
indeed,  it  may  be  to  those  who  as  mere  wordcatchers 
would  study  them ;  who,  incapable  of  considering  them  in 
a  philosophic  light  as  operative  on  the  social  mass,  would 
seek  their  pages  as  Indians  seek  poison  berries, — only  for 
better  means  to  slay  their  game  with. — But  you,  my  dear 
friend,  have  nobler  aspirations;  you  contemplate  kw  as 
the  discreet  and  virtuous  daughter  of  Justice,  and  not  as 
her  Abigail. 

When  you  look  around  and  consider  the  various  occn- 
}>ations  of  men,  how  sweet  must  be  your  self-complacency ! 
You  cannot  but  observe  how  thousands  are  doomed  to  a 
plodding  obscurity;  how  thousands  pass  from  birth  to 
death  with  no  one  action  of  their  lives  to  signalize  them- 
selves among  their  fellows :  how,  like  corn,  they  grow, 
ripen,  and  are  cut  down,  leaving  behind  them  no  mark  of 
their  past  existence.  Again,  how  many  pass  their  days  in 
acts  of  violence,  making  life  one  scene  of  wrong  and 
tnmult ;  whilst  others  creep  and  wind  through  the  world, 
timorous  and  cunning,  with  little  of  the  majesty  of  man  to 
glorify  them.     Forgetful  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission 
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as  human  creatures  they  dwell  within  the  small  circle  ol 
their  selfishness,  all  things  heyond  mere  things  of  fable. 

How  different  is  your  lot !  You  are  "  called  to  the 
bar :"  you  are  chosen  to  play  «  part  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world.  You  are  to  uplift  your  voice  in  defence  of 
all  that  dignifies  our  nature :  you  are  to  work  the  daily 
champion  of  the  weak  and  the  distressed.  Is  it  possible  that 
man  can  have  a  more  glorious  vocation  ?  Is  it  within  the 
ambition  of  a  truly  virtuous  mind  to  achieve  greater 
triumphs  ? 

Again,  how  beautiful  will  be  the  study  of  human  nature 
laid  before  you !  Every  day  you  will  be  called  to  read 
that  wondrous  volume,  the  human  heart,  in  all  its  strange 
yet  fascinating  contradictions.  And  when,  in  the  fulness 
of  fame,  distinguished  by  every  attribute  of  moral  good- 
ness, you  are  summoned  to  the  bench, — ^you  will  display 
to  the  world  one  of  its  noblest  spectacles,  a  great  and  good 
man  honoured  for  his  worth.  Your  elevation,  whilst  it 
rewards  the  labours  of  your  own  clear  spirit,  will,  star- 
like, shine  upon  the  hopes  of  others,  inciting  them  to  act 
your  worthiness  again  and  again.  Thus  will  your  excel- 
lence be  multiplied,  and  example  beget  example. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Tom, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Justus  Hartlet. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Reply  of  the  Gentleman  called  to  the  Bar  to  hs  Friend, 

My  dear  Hartley, 

You  are,  1  find,  the  same  enthusiastic,  unsophisticated 
creature  that  I  left  at  Cambridge.  May  you  never  meet 
with  atight  to  change  the  noble  simplicity  of  your  nature ! 
True  it  is,  I  am  "  called ;"  and  most  true  I  may,  if  I 
would  wish  to  starve,  dub  myself  knight  of  all  distressed 
matrons,  virgins,  and  orphans.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  your  rhapsody,  it  will  always  lie  in  the  breast  of  tlic 
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mother  t  if  accidents,  whether  I  champion  the  wronged  or 
the  wronger;  whether  I  am  to  pour  oil  and  honey  into 
wounds,  or  to  be  the  humble  instrument  that  adds  another 
bruise :  whether,  indeed,  I  fight  on  the  side  of  Virtue,  or 
lustily  take  arms  against  her.  This,  however,  is  the  acci- 
dent of  my  fate ;  and  so  that  good  retainers  come  in,  I  am 
content  to  bow  to  it.  In  your  noble  philanthropy,  Justus, 
please  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  world,  if  only  what 
seemed  virtuous  and  innocent  were  defended — if  all,  who 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  appeared  knaves,  were  left  to 
scramble  for  themselves.  Look  at  the  wrong  committed 
under  this  ignorant  devotion  to  abstract  right.  Virtue 
making  victims  by  her  very  bigotry ! 

As  for  the  hours  of  study,  they  certainly  bring  their 
sweets ;  but  verily  not  after  the  fashion  you,  in  your  blithe 
ignorance,  imagine.  Law,  my  dear  fellow,  is  not  a  region 
of  fairy  to  be  searched  for  golden  fruits  and  amaranthine 
flowers ;  no,  it  is  a  deep,  gloomy  mine,  to  be  dug  and  dug, 
with  the  safety  lamp  of  patience  lighting  us,  through  many 
a  winding  passage — a  lamp  which,  do  what  we  will,  so 
frequently  goes  out,  leaving  us  in  darkness. 

I  grant  you  many  of  the  high,  ennobling  privileges  of 
the  profession  that  your  eloquence  has  dwelt  upon ;  but 
there  are  others  which,  if  you  know  not,  permit  me  in  the 
freedom  of  friendship  to  say,  you  know  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  bar.  Consider,  what  invulnerable  armour 
is  a  wig — a  gown !  When  they  are  once  donned,  you  are 
permitted,  by  the  very  defence  you  wear,  to  play  with  the 
characters  and  feelings  of  men  even  as  little  girls  play 
with  dolls;  ripping  their  seams,  blackening  their  faces, 
making  sport  with  them  in  any  way  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  cause,  and  the  benefit  of  your  client.  By  virtue  of 
your  profession,  you  are  emphatically  a  gentleman ;  and 
the  very  mode  in  which  you  are  permitted  to  exercise 
your  calling  proves  you  to  be  a  slanderer  for  so  much 
money.  You  are  protected  by  the  Court,  and,  taking  full 
advantage  of  your  position,  you  may  say  in  the  face  of 
Justice  that  which  a  regard  for  your  anatomy  would  not 
permit  you  to  utter  even  in  a  tavern.  You  are  protected, 
tnd  may  to  your  heart's  full  wish  enjoy  your  abuse.  You 
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are  pistol-proof,  and  may  therefore  throw  what  mud  and 
call  what  names  you  please.  You  have  the  .  privilege  of 
the  bar,  which  in  this  case  means — the  privilege  of  cow- 
ardice ;  and  to  the  last  letter  you  avail  yourself  of  its  im- 
munity. 

You  have  likewise  forgotten  another  privilege,  that  of 
cross-examination.  Ha !  my  friend,  you  know  my  love 
of  a  joke,  and  truly  I  anticipate  much  enjoyment  from  the 
freedom  of  tongue  allowed  me  when  I  shall  have  a  wit- 
ness to  practise  upon.  How  I  will  "  torture  him  with  my 
wit" — how  turn  him  inside  out  for  the  benefit  of  my 
client !  Indeed,  the  true  heroism  of  the  advocate  is  only 
shown  by  his  contempt  of  all  things  in  honour  of  his  fee. 
Hence,  if  retained  by  homicide  to  wash  white  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  sweeten  the  blood-dyed  ruffian  for  the  world,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  (though  assured  of  my  client's  guilt,)  to 
blacken  all  the  witnesses  against  him.  In  pursuit  of  this 
high  duty,  I  shall  think  it  onerous  upon  me  to  impugn 
even  the  chastity  of  female  virtue,  so  that  by  casting  shame 
upon  innocence,  I  may  open  the  prison  door  to  murder. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Brassby. 

P.  S.  Congratulate  me.  I  have  just  received  my  maiden 
brief:  a  case  against  a  sempstress,  for  illegally  pawning 
a  shirt 


LETTER  IX. 

From  an  Elector  to  a  Member  of  Parliament^  soliciting 
his  Interest  for  a  Place. 

Honoured  Sir, 

According  to  my  promise,  when  I  last  had  the  plea- 
sure of  shaking  your  worthy  and  high-minded  hand,  I  take 
up  my  pen  to  let  you  know  how  matters  go  on  in  our 
borough  of  Pottlepot.  Oh,  sir !  the  Blues  are  done  for 
ever !  They  ought,  if  they  had  any  sense  of  their  little- 
ness, to  crawl  upon  all-fours  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives  : 
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it's  downright  impudence  of  'em  to  think  of  walking  up- 
right on  two  legs,  like  incorruptible,  independent  voters. 
But,  sir,  they  are  done  for  ever!  As  I  said  at  the  club  on 
Saturday,  where  we  always  drink  your  honoured  health, 
standing,  with  nine  times  nine,  as  I  said,  after  we  had 
toasted  your  patriotism  and  all  your  public  and  private 
virtues, — Sir  Curtius  Turnstile,  says  I,  sits  for  Pottlepot 
for  life ;  it's  as  good  as  his  own  freehold.  And  so  it  is, 
sir.  Be  sure  of  it,  there  isn't  a  Yellow  that  wouldn't  die 
for  you,  with  all  their  wives  and  families  included.  You 
have  touched  their  hearts,  Sir  Curtius,  in  the  proper 
way,  and  there  isn't  a  man  that  wouldn't  bleed  for  you  in 
return.  And  then  for  the  women ;  why,  I'm  a  sinner,  if 
there  weren't  six  babies  every  one  of  'em  christened  Cur- 
tius. There  they  were,  sir — ^bless  the  little  cherubs!^ 
with  yellow  ribands  in  their  caps,  and  ribands  hung  all 
over  them,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  smiling  on  the 
colours  with  all  a  parent's  fondness.  Ha,  sir !  it  would 
have  done  your  noble  heart  good  to  hear  how  the  same 
night  we  drank  the  healths  of  the  young  Cutiuses — the 
baby  Yellows — the  future  free  and  independent  voters  of 
Potdepot. 

But  how,  sir,  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Who  can  forget 
your  kindness  when  you  came  among  us  to  canvass? 
What  condescension — what  liberality !  There's  poor  Mrs. 
Sprigos,  the  good  soul  who  sells  cakes ;  she  never  speaks 
of  you  without  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  and  as  for  her  husband— 
a  rascally  Blue ! — whom  the  kind  creature  made  so  drunk, 
and  then  shut  the  shutters  on  the  day  of  poll,  that  when 
he  woke  he  thought  it  was  still  night,  and  so  went  to 
sleep  again,— dear  Mrs.  Sfrigos  says  she  can't  enough 
bless  you.  Though  you  bought  her  jackdaw  for  ten 
pounds,  she's  got  another ;  and  for  all  her  husband — ^like 
a  brutal  Blue  as  he  is ! — ^beats  her  once  a  week  for't,  the 
public-spirited,  patriotic  soul,  will  teach  the  bird  to  cry 
out,  "Turnstile  for  ever!    Down  with  the  Blues!" 

You'll  be  glad  to  hear,  Sir  Curtius,  that  little  Bobby 

Windfall,  the  bellows-mender's  child,  has  got  over  the 

small-pox,  and  won't  be  very  much  marked.     I'm  sure 

Vou'U  be  glad  of  this,  from  the  kind  manner  with  which  I 

18 
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'  you  kiflf  the  suiTering  babe  when  it  was  so  very  bad 
indeed. 

The  organ  that  you  sent  down  to  the  chapel  plays  very 
beautifully — ^very !  It  quite  melts  the  heart  of  every  true 
Yellow  to  listen  to  it  But  I  am  sorry  to  say — I  blush 
for  my  species  while  I  write  it — that  several  stiff-necked 
Blues  stay  away  from  chapel  because  of  that  oigan  :  whilst 
one  of  'em,  with  a  sneer  that  meant  I  know  not  what,  said, 
^  The  organ  was  a  most  appropriate  gift  from  you,  as  no 
sinner  could  listen  to  it  without  thinking  of  corruption.'^ 
What  he  meant  by  this  'twould  puzzle  me  to  discover. 

Tour  kind  hospitality  in  inviting  all  of  us  to  your  man- 
sion in  town  whenever  we  should  come  to  London,  will 
in  a  few  days  be  rewarded.  Chops  the  pork-butcher,  with 
Brads  the  blacksmith,  and  Strong-i'-th'-arh  the  farrier, 
will  be  with  you — they  desire  me  to  say — next  week. 
But  pray,  Sir  Curtius,  don't  give  Chops  too  much  cham- 
pagne, as  he  is  apt  to  be  very  unruly.  And  Mrs.  Brads 
hopes  you'll  not  let  Brads  stir  in  London  without  you'i<9 
by  his  side ;  she  says  she  depends  upon  you.  As  for  the 
farrier's  wife,  she  says  you're  welcome  to  keep  her  hus- 
band for  a  month ;  only  when  he  comes  back,  she  says 
she  shall  expect  to  see  what  sort  of  caps  they  wear  in 
London. 

We  are  all  on  the  look-out  for  your  first  speech,  as  you 
promised  us  on  the  hustings,  that  it  should  be  a  teazer. 
I  am,  Sir  Curtius, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

And  very  humble  Voter, 

Hampden  Brick. 

P.  S. — ^I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  my  son  Bru- 
tus— ^the  youth  to  whom  you  jokingly  gave  a  five-pound 
note  to  light  a  cigar  with — is  now  anxious  to  enter  upon 
the  worldj  Forgive  the  feelings  of  a  father ;  but  please  to 
write  by  return  of  post  whether  his  place  will  be  in  the 
£xcise,  the  Custom3,  or  the  Treasury.  I  suppose  we 
musn't  expect  more  than  two  hundred  a-year,  to  begin 
wiihf 
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LETTER  X. 

Answer  of  Sir  Curtius  Turnstile^  M.  P.^  to  his  Conslituentj 
Hampden  Brick. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

It  gives  me  the  deepest  pleasure  to  learn  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  the  favoured  borough  of  Pottlepot 
Bound  up  as  my  future  public  life  is  with  the  sympathies 
of  the  noble-minded  and  incorruptible  men  by  Whose 
votes  I  hold  my  present  exalted  situation — my  present 
enviable  prominence  in  the  eye  of  the  world — it  must  be 
to  me  a  vital  felicity  to  know  of  their  felicity.  As  for  tlie 
Blues — that  desperate  faction — that  band  of  little  Neros 

preying  on  the  vitals  of  their  mother-country ^-but  I 

dismiss  them  from  my  thoughts.     Contempt  relieves  me 
from  the  excess  of  indignation. 

It  is  to  me  a  deep  happiness  to  find  that  I  am  remem- 
bered at  your  hebdomadal  meetings  at  the  Angel.  Believe 
me  that  every  Saturday  night  I  shall  spiritually  return 
thanks  for  the  honour  that  you  do  me. 

The  thought  that  I  have  awakened  a  feeling  of  respect 
in  the  bosoms  of  my  fair  well-wishers  and  active  support- 
ers of  Pottlepot,  awards  to  me  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life.  That,  with  a  delicacy  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes the  disinterested  excellence  of  their  sex  from  the 
too  frequent  selfishness  of  ours,  they  should  give  my 
name  to  the  pledges  of  their  hallowed  love,  produces  feel- 
ings in  my  breast  much  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed. Tell  them  from  me,  good  Mr.  Brick,  that  whilst 
they  have  complimented  me,  -they  have  imposed  a  task 
upon  me — ^yes,  sir,  a  task ;  for,  henceforth,  it  must  be  the 
peculiar  study  of  life  to  do  nothing  that  shall  be  in  the 
least  unworthy  of  my  interesting  namesakes.  It  would,  I 
assure  you,  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  their  god- 
father, but — anotiier  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  excellent  Mrs.  Spriggs 
is  in  good  health.  Though  decidedly  not  a  woman  of 
high  education,  she  has  that  instinctive  patriotism  which 
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made  the  glory  of  the  ancient  matron.  She  might,  with- 
out a  blush,  call  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  sister.  I  am 
more  than  amused  to  hear  of  her  jackdaw ;  and,  for  her 
sake,  hope  for  better  things  from  her  husband 

Believe  me,  you  only  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  when 
you  say  that  1  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  the  recovery  of 
Master  Robert  Windfall.  Though  asleep,  and  in  a  sad 
condition  when  I  saw  him,  I  do  think  I  never  looked  upon 
a  more  intelligent  child.  I  trust  he  will  become  a  bless- 
ing to  his  parents,  and  an  honour  to  the  ancient  mysteiy 
of  bellows-mending. 

What  you  tell  me  respecting  the  oigan,  shocks  me. 
That  the  spirit  of  party  can,  in  such  a  subject,  find  matter 
for  its  bitterness,  makes  one  almost  despair  of  human  na- 
ture. Alas  f  alas !  that  even  the  humble  present  of  a  church 
organ  cannot  escape  the  ribaldry  of  party  malice.  But 
nothing,  sacred  or  profane,  does  escape  it ! 

You  speak  of  a  projected  visit  to  town  by  Chops,  Brads, 
and  Strong-i'-th'-arm,  my  worthy  and  indefatigable  con- 
stituents. There  are  no  men  for  whose  honesty — whose 
singleness  of  purpose — whose  primitive  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter— I  have  a  higher  admiration;  but  was  there  ever 
anything  so  unfortunate  ?  At  present  my  mansion  is  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  repair ;  filled  with  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, plasterers — in  fact,  turned  inside  out.  Hence,  to 
my  inexpressible  annoyance,  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  under  my  own  roof;  and  what  is  worse,  I 
fear — I  say,  \  fear — that  unavoidable  business  will,  for  a 
week  at  least,  take  me  from  London.  However,  pray  let 
me  know  what  day  they  intend  to  set  out.  I  depend  upon 
you  not  to  fail  in  this. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  in  the  House.     It  is  my  policy 
never  to  throw  away  powder.    But  tD?ien  I  do  make  myself 
heard,  depend  upon  it  that  Potdepot  will  hear  the  report 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully  ever, 

CuRTius  Turnstile. 

P.  S. — As  for  your  son,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
he  should  bury  his  precocious  talents ;  for  I  never  saw  so 
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young  a  boy  smoke  with  so  much  maturity,  in  eitlier  the 
Excise,  the  Customs,  or  the  Treasury.  Tsike  a  friend's 
advice,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  bar. 


LETTER  XL 

From  a  Tailor  for  his  Bill. 
Sir, 

When  you  reflect  upon  the  time  that  has  passed 
Bince  you  did  me  the  honour  to  enter  my  books,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  appear  pressing. 
Five  years,  sir,  make  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  trades- 
man; ihe  more  especially,  with  business  as  it  has  been. 
Houses  thought  good,  tumbling  down  like  houses  of  cards ; 
men,  considered  men  of  rock,  turning  out  men  of  straw ; 
bills  sent  back,  and  a  thousand  other  bits  of  bad  luck, 
enough  to  break  the  heart  of  any  tradesman.  It  is  now, 
sir,  two-and-thirty  years  since  1  entered  business ;  and,  in 
all  my  life,  I  never  knew  so  bad  a  season :  bad  enough 
they  have  been,  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  like  the  present. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  tradesman  might  now  and  then 
think  of  a  little  profit ;  but  profits  in  these  days !  they 
don't  pay  for  taking  down  the  shutters. 

Therefore,  sir,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  if  I  soli- 
cit you  to  think  of  your  account  it  has  been  the  golden 
rule  of  my  life  never  to  press  a  gentleman ;  but,  sir,  I  am 
like  a  peaceable  man  in  a  crowd ;  if  J  am  pushed,  I  must, 
whether  I  will  or  no,  push  other  people.  What  has  come 
upon  the  times  I  know  not ;  men  now  ar'nt  the  men  they 
used  to  be.  J  recollect  the  day  when,  if  a  man  failed  to 
honour  his  bill,  he  was  never  known  to  look  up  again. 
Now,  [  am  blessed  if  he  doesn't  look  all  the  bolder  for  it 
People  have  entirely  lost  the  shame  they  had  when  I  was 
young  in  business ;  and,  now-a-days,  go  into  the  Gazette 
as  they  go  to  Margate,  just  to  freshen  themselves  up,  and 
feel  all  the  stronger  for  it.  The  truth  is — or  I  should 
never  think  of  pressing  you,  sir — tliere  seems  to  be  a  want  of 
moTaiity  throughout  all  society.    One  person  puts  the  ev2 
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down  to  one  thing,  another  to  another.  A  neighbonr  <^ 
mine — ^a  shrewd  shoemaker  of  the  old  school — swears  it's 
all  owing  to  the  Adelaide  boots. 

For  which  reasdn,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
urgent  if  I  call  your  thoughts  to  my  bill.  There  was  a 
time,  sir,  when  I  never  believed  I  could  do  such  a  thing; 
but,  as  IVe  said,  1  fear  there's  no  morality  left.  And  how, 
indeed,  should  there  be  ?  Gentlemen  are  no  longer  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  my  grandfather's  pattern-books  by  me,  sir. 
He — ^rest  his  soul — made  for  the  West  End  eighty  years 
ago,  and,  when  he  died,  was  buried  in  supertine  black, 
with  twenty  coaches  to  follow.  Now,  die  when  I  will,  I 
much  doubt  if— but  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you  with 
my  griefs — ^and  so,  sir,  will  stick  to  business.  In  grand- 
father's time  gentlemen  were  known  to  be  gentlemen  by 
their  coats.  They  walked  about  clothed  and  marked  as 
superior  people ;  there  was  no  mistake  in  them,  and  the 
lower  orders  knew  their  betters  by  their  satins,  their  vel- 
vets, and  their  gold  lace.  Now,  sir,  how  are  we  to  know 
a  gentleman  ?  There  is  no  mark,  no  difiference  in  him : 
we  can  only  come  at  his  gentility  by  his  manners ;  a  very 
roundabout  way,  sir ;  and  one  that  has  led  to  a  great  many 
mistakes.  According  to  the  good  old  plan,  you  might 
stand  at  your  shop-door,  and  count  the  real  gentlemen  as 
they  passed;  they  wore — if  I  may  say  as  much — ^their 
proper  uniform,  and  the  common  people  paid  them  propei 
respect  for  it.  And  now,  if  the  grandfathers'  ghosts  of  the 
gentlemen  of  our  day  were  to  meet  their  grandsons  in  Pic- 
cadilly or  Bond  street,  they'd  take  half  of  'em  for  a  set  of 
carters,  or  drovers,  or  some  such  low  animals ;  they  wear 
nothing  but  sacks  or  smock-frocks,  with  cotton  buttons  to 
'em.  Every  day  of  his  life,  a  Duke  passes  my  door  to 
Parliament  in  a  pepper<^nd-salt  linsey-woolsey,  duffel, 
flannel  sort  of  thing,  that  his  tailor,  try  as  hard  as  he  may, 
can't  charge  him  more  than  two  pounds  for.  And  in  this 
condition  his  Grace  goes  to  make  laws  in  Parliament. 
After  this,  I  should  like  to  know  how  it's  to  be  hoped 
tliat  common  folks  are  to  respect  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
It's  flyii^  in  the  face  of  nature  to  expect  it. 

No,  sir,  there  is  the  evil ;  there  the  abuse  that  baa,  as 
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I've  often  said,  sapped  the  morals  of  the  world,  by  hustling 
all  folks  together  in  the  same  cloth  and  the  same  cut.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  lines  of  society  should  be  so 
finely  drawn  by  the  tailor,  that  you  could  not  see  them ; 
yet,  because  it  is  so,  you  now  have  all  sorts  of  discontent, 
no  stability  in  trade,  and  no  real  morals  in  gentlemen :  if 
the  upper  classes  would  only  show  their  true  dignity,  and 
return  to  cut  velvet  and  gold  lace,  there  might  even  now 
be  some  hopes  of  the  country ;  but  while  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  dress^  in  thirty-shilling  coats,  there  is  an  end  to 
England.  Her  real  glory  set  with  gold  lace,  if  men  never 
felt  the  National  Debt,  it  was  because  they  wore  embroi- 
dered pocket-holes. 

You  will  forgive  me  troubling  you  with  all  this,  but  I 
could  not  think  of  putting  your  account  into  my  lawyer's 
hands,  without  showing  to  you  the  troubles  that  a  trades- 
man has  in  these  day»  to  fight  with. 

Hoping  you  will  therefore  not  take  the  writ  amiss, 
i  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Samuel  Stitchingtoic. 


LETTER  XII. 

The  GenilemarCs  Answer  to  the  Tailor. 

Mr.  Stitchington, 

Is  it  indeed  five  years  that  I  have  graced  your  books ! 
How  fleet  is  life — it  scarcely  appeared  to  me  as  many 
months.  Although  I  have  never  given  you  a  bill  for  the 
amount,  how  have  the  years  passed  by !  Ton  will  guess 
my  meaning  when  I  assure  you  it  is  a  theory  of  mine  that 
the  wings  of  time  are  no  other  than  two  large  bill  stamps, 
duly  drawn  and  accepted.  With  these  he  brings  his  three, 
six,  or  nine  months  into  as  many  weeks.  He  is  conti« 
Dually  wasting  the  sand  from  his  glass,  drying  the  wet  ink 
of  promissory  notes.    But  let  me  not  moralize. 

Tou  want  money,  Mr.  Stitchington.  As  I  am  ezaedy 
in  the  like  predicament,  you  are  in  a  capital  coDdition  ^ 
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•yiapathise  with  me.  You  say  you  never  recollect  so  bad 
a  season  as  the  present.  Of  course  not,  no  tradesman 
ever  did :  the  present  season  is  always  the  worst  of  the 
lot,  however  bad  the  others  may  have  been.  It  says  much 
for  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  such  shop-keepers 
Co  see  them  still  flourishing  from  worse  to  worse ;  they 
really  seem,  like  church-yard  grass,  to  grow  fat  and  rank 
upon  decay.  You  touchingly  observe  that  present  profits 
do  not  pay  for  taking  down  the  shutters.  My  good  sir, 
then  why  proceed  in  a  ruinous  expense  ?  In  the  name  of 
prudence,  why  not  keep  them  continually  up  ? 

You  say  you  never  press  a  gentleman.  Why,  in  familiar 
phrase,  we  never  press  a  lemon ;  but  then  we  squeeze  it 
most  inexorably.  That  men  should  go  into  bankruptcy, 
yet  live  and  laugh  afterwards,  is  a  great  proof  of  the  ad- 
vancing philosophy  of  our  times.  A  Roman  tailor,  inca- 
pable of  meeting  his  bill,  would,  heathen-like,  have  fallen 
upon  his  own  needle,  or  hung  himself — in  a  bottom  of 
whitey-brown.  The  English  tradesman  suffers  Christian 
hope  to  play  about  his  goose,  and  fresh  from  Basinghall- 
street  dreams  of  golden  eggs. 

Whether  your  neighbour  is  right  in  attributing  our  pre- 
sent social  laxity  to  the  Adelaide  boot,  is  a  matter  I  have 
no  time  to  consider.  The  speculation  is  curious ;  never- 
theless, rigidly  to  follow  the  subject  would  take  us  even 
beyond  metaphysics. 

You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stitchington,  as  to  the  revo- 
lutionary effects  of  the  disuse  of  velvet  and  gold  lace.  It 
is  not,  I  assure  you,  my  fault  that  they  are  not  again  the 
vogue.  If  permitted,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  dozen 
suits  of  you.  Fine  clothes  were  a  sort  of  gentleman-made- 
easy  ;  as  you  profoundly  observe,  they  at  once  declared 
the  man.  Now,  one  has  to  work  out  the  gentleman  by 
one^s  mode  and  manners — ^at  times,  1  assure  you,  a  very 
difficult  labour. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  as  to  the  cause  that  has  lower- 
ed the  consequence  of  Parliament — the  vile,  plebeian  out- 
side of  England's  senators.  I  hold  it  almost  impossible 
that  a  nobleman  can  vote  with  a  proper  respect  for  his  order 
vnless  in  full  courtnsuit    There  is  a  dangero>us  sympathy 
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am  at  lengrth  resolved.  Yes,  I  have  made  my  electicm— ^ 
ivill  become  a  soldier.  I  have  looked  about  me,  I  trust 
dispassionately ;  I  have  weighed  and  counterweighed  all 
other  things  with  the  sword,  and  found  them  as  nothing 
to  the  glorifying  steel.  Do  not  believe,  sir,  that  1  am  bi- 
assed in  my  judgment  by  the  outward  show  and  ceremo- 
nious parade  of  military  life ;  no,  sir,  although  I  can  well 
believe  that  they  have  a  false  influence  on  the  youthful 
mind,  I  nevertlieless  trust  that  1  have  too  well  benefited  by 
your  philosophy  to  confound  the  noble  profession  of  arm« 
with  its  holiday  blazonry — its  review-day  splendour.  The 
mere  human  clod  may  turn  from  the  plough, beckoned  by 
the  fluttering  ribands  of  the  recruiting  sergeant — the  clown's 
heart  may,  to  his  astonishment,  beat  to  the  beating  sheep- 
skin, and  so  beguile  him  into  the  ranks — but,  sir,  I  trust 
that  education  has  taught  me  a  truer  valuation  of  things, 
enabling  me  to  consider  the  profession  of  a  soldier  in  its 
abstract  glory,  in  its  naked  loveliness.  I  look  only  at'the 
wreath  of  Cjesar,  and  care  not  for  the  outward  splendour 
of  his  legions. 

Oh,  sir,  when  I  read  the  career  of  conquerors,  I  have  a 
strange  belief  that  I  was  bom  to  be  a  soldier  I  I  feel  such  a 
sympathizing  throb  of  heart  at  the  achievements  of  an 
Alexander,  that  all  other  pursuits,  save  that  of  arms,  seem 
to  me  poor,  frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  the  highest  dignity 
of  human  nature.  To  me,  soldiers  appear  the  true  lords  of 
the  earth  ;  and  other  men,  however  rich,  but  as  mere  greasy 
serfs — creatures  with  their  souls  dwelling  darkly  in  mo- 
ney bags.  The  game  of  war  is  a  pastime  for  gods,  and 
man  is  sublimated  by  its  exercise.  And  then  death — death 
in  the  bed  of  glory— with  a  whole  country  weeping  over 
our  ashes  !  is  not  that  a  prospect,  sir,  to  quicken  the  blood 
of  youth,  and  intoxicate  the  brain  with  the  sweetest,  the 
noblest  draughts  of  ambition  ?'  And  then,  sir,  the  laurel, 
flourishing  in  everlasting  green,  and  circling  our  memory 
for  ever ! 

Nevertheless,  should  you  wish  me  to  delay  the  pniv 
chase  of  a  commission  for  a  few  months,  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  visit  Gernaany  this  autumn  to  witness  the  re- 
views.   It  is  said  that  the  troops  expected  to  assemble  wUl 
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be  the  flower  of  the  world.  I  know  not,  too,  how  many 
ibousands.  What  a  sublime  spectacle !  In  their  different ' 
uniforms — with  their  bannei-s,  their  artillery,  and  their 
leaders — ^many  of  them  with  the  history  of  the  last  wars 
cut  in  scars  upon  their  bodies  !  1  do  not  think  the  world 
can  show  a  nobler  sight  So  superhuman  in  its  power — 
8o  awful  in  its  beauty  I 

And  now,  sir,  having  freely  communicated  to  you  my 
desire  to  enter  the  army,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  devote  my  entire  soul  to  the  study  of  my  duties  as  a 
soldier.  They  have,  I  know,  their  severity :  but  have  they 
not  also  their  rewarding  sweetness  ?  Yes,  sir,  for  hpw 
delicious  must  it  be — the  heat  and  fury  of  the  battle  over — 
to  solace  the  wounded,  to  protect  the  helpless !  In  those 
moments  the  noblest  emotions  of  our  common  nature  must 
be  awakened ;  they  must  repay  the  warrior  for  toil,  priva- 
tion, suflering  unutterable.  Tes,  sir — to  know  that  in 
such  an  hour  we  are  lessening  the  anguish  of  a  fellow- 
creature  must  for  a  time  elevate  us  beyond  the  common 
impulses  of  poor  humanity. 

Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply — and  with  it,  as  I  fondly 
believe,  your  consent — 

I  remain  your  affectionate  ward, 

Arthur  Battwio. 

P.  S.  Do  not  think,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  opinions  of  a 
certain  young  lady,  who  has  always  declared  she  would 
marry  no  one  but  a  soldier,  have  had  the  least  influence 
upon  my  determination.  No,  sir;  not  Uie  least,  I  assure 
you. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Jhmoer  of  ike  Guardian  to  the  Yomg  Gentlenum. 

Ht  dbab  Arthur, 

I  THOUGHT  more  highly  of  your  discrimination.    I  be« 
lieved  diat  you  knew  me  better  than  to  make  so  foolish  a 
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proposition.  My  opinions  on  war  and  its  instruments  wre^ 
I  know,  not  the  opinions  of  the  world ;  it  would  save  the 
world — I  am  vain  enough  to  think — ^much  guilt,  much 
misery,  if  they  were  so. 

You,  doubtless,  believe  your  letter  the  result  of  an  ho- 
nest enthusiasm ;  and  yet,  to  my  fancy,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  folly  of  a  boy,  who,  unconscious  of  his  prompt- 
er, writes  with  a  fiend  dictating  at  his  elbow.  Tes,  my 
boy,  a  fiend ;  he  is  too  often  busy  among  us — one  of  the 
vilest  and  most  mischievous  demons  of  all  the  brood  of 
wickedness.  To  be  sure,  he  visits  men  not  in  his  own 
name — oh  no !  he  comes  to  them  in  the  finest  clothes  and 
under  the  prettiest  alias.  He  is  clothed  in  gay  colours — 
has  yards  of  gold  trimming  about  him — a  fine  feather  in 
his  cap — ^silken  flags  fluttering  over  him — ^music  at  his  heels 
--^nd  his  lying,  swindling  name  is-— Glory.  Strip  the 
thing  so  called,  and  how  often  will  you  find  the  abhorred 
nakedness  of  a  demon.  Be  assured  of  it,  fife  and  drum 
make  the  devil's  choicest  music.  lie  blows  and  beats — 
for,  being  a  devil,  he  can  do  this  at  the  same  time — and 
makes  the  destructive  passions  of  men  twist  and  wri^le 
in  the  hearts  of  even  peaceful  folk,  and  with  the  magic  of 
his  tattoo  drives  them  on  to  mischief.  You  know,  people 
say  I  have  stmnge,  violent  thoughts.  Well !  I  think  every 
sheep  whose  skin  is  turned  into  drum-parchment,  has  been 
sacrificed  not  to  the  gods  but  devils. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  smitten  with  glory  in  the  ab- 
stract— with  its  naked  honour.  Pooh  f  like  a  poor-souled 
footman,  you  are  content  to  take  the  blows  for  the  fineness 
of  the  livery. 

You  say,  that  when  you  read  the  history  of  conquerors, 
yon  yearn  to  become  a  soldier.  Well,  1  dispute  it  not ; 
there  have  been  men  made  soldiers  by  tyranny  and  wrong, 
whose  memories  may,  like  the  eternal  stars,  shine  down 
upon  us ;  these  men  may  be  envied.  But  I,  too,  have 
read  the  lives  of  conquerors ;  and,  as  I  live,  they  no  more 
tempted  me  to  emulate  them,  than  the  reading  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar  would  make  me  yearn  to  turn  foot-pad  or 
house-breaker. 

At  best,  soldiers  are  the  evils  of  the  earth.    The  child- 
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ren  of  human  wrong  and  human  weakness.  Understand 
nic,  I  would  not  have  men  ground  arms,  and,  with  quaker- 
like  submission,  cry  "  friend"  to  the  invader.  Neverthe- 
less, do  not  let  us  prank  up  a  dire  necessity  with  all  sorts 
of  false  ornament,  and  glorify  wholesale  homicide.  You 
say  war  is  the  pastime  of  gods. — Homer  tells  us  as  much. 
And  pretty  gods  they  were  who  played  at  the  sport !  In 
my  time,  I  have  known  many  men  who,  for  very  humbly 
imitating  them  in  some  of  their  amusements,  have  died  on 
the  gallows  or  withered  on  board  the  hulks.  I  trust  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  bring  as  great  shame  to  men 
to  mimic  Mars,  as  it  now  deals  upon  the  other  sex  to  imi- 
tate Venus. 

You  talk  glibly  enough  of  the  bed  of  glory.  What  is  it? 
A  battle-field,  with  thousands  blaspheming  in  agony  about 
you  ?  Your  last  moments  sweetened,  it  may  be,  with  the 
thought  that  somewhere  on  the  field  lies  a  bleeding  piece 
of  your  handiwork — a  poor  wretch  in  the  death-grasp  of 
of  torture  ?  Truly,  that  is  a  bed  of  greater  glory  which  is 
surrounded  by  loving  hearts — by  hands  uplifted  in  deep, 
yet  cheerful  prayer.  There  are  thoughts,  too — it  is  my 
belief — better,  sweeter  far  than  thoughts  of  recent  slaying, 
to  help  the  struggling  soul  from  out  its  tenement. 

You  talk,  too,  of  the  nation's  tears!  In  what  museum 
does  the  nation  keep  her  pocket-handkerchiefs  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  nations  that  love  to  fight,  are  not  the  nations  that 
love  to  weep.  I  grant  it,  many  a  fine,  simple  fellow,  has 
died  in  the  belief  of  being  wept  over  by  his  country,  who 
has  nevertheless  been  shamefully  defrauded  of  his  dues. 
My  dear  boy,  never  sell  your  life  for  imaginary  drops  of 
water.  And  then  you  rave  about  laurel — an  accursed 
plant  of  fire  and  blood.  Count  up  all  the  crowns  of  C^sar, 
and  for  the  honest,  healthful  service  of  man,  are  they  worth 
one  summer  cabbage  ? 

You  would  wish  to  see  the  German  review — ^you  think 
it  so  noble  a  sight  ?  Be  assured,  if  you  can  teach  your 
eyes  to  look  through  the  spectacles  of  truth,  there  cannot 
be  a  sadder,  a  more  rueful  exhibition — one  reflecting  more 
upon  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature — one  more  accusa- 
tory of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  man — than  thousand) 
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of  men  dressed  and  harnessed,  and  nicely  schooled  foi  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures.  AH  their  finery,  all 
their  trappings,  are  to  me  but  the  gimcrackery  of  the  ftither 
of  wickedness.  In  my  time,  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
soldiers  drawn  up,  with  a  bright  sky  shining  above  them ; 
and  I  have  thought  them  a  foul  mass — a  blot — a  shame 
upon  the  beautiful  earth — an  afilront  to  the  beneficence  of 
heaven  !  But  then,  I  have  odd  thoughts — strange  opinions. 
You  say  it  will  be  sweet,  the  battle  over,  to  solace  the 
wounded.  My  dear  boy,  it  will  be  sweeter  far  not  to  be- 
gin the  battle  at  all.  It  may  be  very  humane  to  apply  the 
salve  after  you  have  dealt  the  gash, — ^but  surely  it  would 
be  better  wisdom,  truer  humanity,  to  inflict  no  hurt.  And, 
m  time,  men  will  learn  this  truth ;  they  are  learning  it ; 
and,  as  I  would  not  see  you  in  a  profession  which  1  trust 
is  speedily  becoming  bankrupt,  you  will  never,  with  my 
consent,  purchase  into  the  army. — ^Your  affectionate  fiiend, 

Benjamin  Allpeace. 


LETTER  XV. 

From  a  Maiden  Aunt  to  a  J^iece^  on  the  Imprudence  of 

Marriage, 
My  dear  Claribel, 

I  should  ill  acquit  myself  of  the  duties  of  an  aunt— < 
should  show  myself  wickedly  ungratefql  for  the  goodness 
that  has  hitherto  preserved  me  from  the  cares  and  frivoli- 
ties of  the  marriage-state — were  1  to  see  you,  my  sister^s 
child,  ready  to  throw  yourself  into  a  bottomless  pit,  and 
never  so  much  as  scream  to  save  you.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  Doctor  Prunes  acquainted  me  with  your 
headstrong  passion  for  an  unworthy  creature  of  a  man. 
Although  1  had  grouse  for  dinner — ^and  you  know  how  | 
love  it! — I  never  ate  so  little;  and,  in  the  evening,  re- 
voked twice  in  only  three  rubbers.  What  with  the  news 
of  Doctor  Prunes  and  the  toothache,  I  have  scarcely 
slept  all  night,  and  at  breakfast,  instead  of  buttered  toast, 
absolutely  gave  chicken  to  the  parrot  M^  you,  even  at 
the  twelfth  hour,  prove  worthy  of  all  I  suflfer  for  you ! 
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You  are  only  three-and-twenty,  and  yet,  with  a  for* 
wardnefis  that  makes  me  blush  for  the  true  dignity  of  wo- 
manhood, you  already  think  of  marriage !  I  had  hoped 
that  my  lessons  of  morality  would  have  taught  you  better 
things.  I  had  flattered  myself  that,  strengthened  by  my 
principles,  you  would  have  risen  above  the  too  common 
weakness  that  unites  a  woman  to  a  creature  in  every  way 
inferior  to  herself,  whatever  the  said  creatures,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  impudence,  may  trumpet  to  the  contrary.  1 
do  not  dispute  that  men  may  be  necessary  in  the  world ; 
but,  at  the  best,  they  are  only  necessary  evils.  It  is  thus 
that  every  really  sensible  woman  should  consider  them. 
In  the  vulgar  attribute  of  brutes — mere  muscular  strength 
'  -they  are  certainly  our  superiors ;  but  how  immeasurably 
beneath  us  are  they  in  all  that  constitutes  true  greatness — 
in  delicacy,  liberality,  tenderness,  friendship,  fortitude^ 
and  taciturnity?  And,  in  their  hypocrisy,  they  confess  as 
much ;  lor  they  call  us  angels — (though,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  no  man  ever  so  insulted  my  understanding,) — yes, 
angels,  that  they  may  make  us  slaves.  How  any  woman 
can  read  the  marriage  ceremony  without  having  her  eyes 
opened  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  creatures,  is  to  me 
most  wonderful.  Love,  honour,  and  obey!  My  blood 
burns  to  think  of  it !  To  the  ears  of  a  sensible  woman 
every  syllable  rattles  like  a  dog-chain. 

I  did  think  that  my  own  Claribel — taught  by  my 
precept  and  example — would  as  soon  have  put  her  finger 
into  a  rat-trap  as  a  wedding-ring.  I  did  believe  that  you 
would  consider  all  the  fine  things  that  men  utter  as  nothing 
more  than  the  false  notes  of  a  bird-catcher ;  mere  sounds 
to  bring  our  free  minds  ^^from  the  heaven  of  high 
thoughts,"  as  some  poet  says,  and  shut  'em  up  in  cages. 
How  women  can  listen  to  a  jargon  of  loves  and  doves,  is 
melancholy  to  think  of.  A  woman  of  really  strong  mind 
hates  Cupids  as  she  hates  cockroaches. 

Nevertheless,  my  dear,  I  can  sympathize  with  human 
infirmity.  Every  body  is  not  born  to  keep  a  heart  of  vir- 
gin ice  that,  pressed  as  it  may  be,  no  pressing  can  rnelt 
Still,  there  is  nothing  like  a  diversion  of  thought  to  cure  a 
hurt    It  is  wonderful  how  a  wound  heals,  if  we  never 
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think  of  it.  Therefore,  return  his  letters  to  the  man  who 
would  ensnare  you ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  cares  and  little- 
nesses of  marriage,  give  up  all  your  thoughts  to  astronomy. 
It  is  a  charming  study,  and  presents  a  more  ennobling  field 
for  the  human  mind  than  the  small  limits  of  wedlock. 
How  insignificant  seems  the  wife,  studious  of  the  goings- 
out  and  comings-in  of  a  mere  husband,  compared  to  the 
nobler  woman  who  knows  all  about  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Bear!  How  petty  the  noblest  house  in  the  noblest 
square,  to  the  House  of  Jupiter  or  Mars — how  perplexing 
the  cares  of  children  to  the  lofty  contemplation  of  the  Via 
Liactea,  (known,  as  Doctor  Prunes  says,  to  the  lower 
orders  as  the  Milky  Way;) — how  insulting  to  the  true 
greatness  of  the  female  mind  the  smallness  of  the  wedding- 
ring,  when  the  ring  of  Saturn  may  be  all  her  own,  with  no 
incumbrance  of  Saturn  himself! 

Or  if,  Claris  EL,  you  want  enthusiasm  for  the  stars, 
why  is  there  not  geology  ?  Properly  considered,  can 
there  be  a  more  delightful  employment  for  the  female 
mind  than  to  settle  the  ages  of  things  that  vulgar  souls 
care  nothing  about  ?  Who  would  not  turn  from  the  cries 
of  a  nursery,  to  the  elevating  sounds  of  felspar  and  quartz  ? 
What  really  great  woman  would  study  the  mere  heart  of  a 
mere  man,  when  she  might  discover  fossil  shrimps  and 
caterpillars  in  marble?  rfo.  Woman  will  never  assert 
her  true  dignity  till  she  can  wisely  choose  between  the  two. 

Then,  after  some  ten  or  fifteen  years — for  it  is  a  study 
too  rashly  submitted  to  the  young — botany  may  disclose  its 
lovely  mysteries.  How  delightful,  what  true  freedom  for 
the  human  soul,  to  be  exempt  from  cares  of  husband  and 
family,  and  to  know  every  thing  about  the  operations  of 
pollen !  But  I  am  incautiously  anticipating  a  subject  re- 
served for  your  maturer  years. 

Break,  then,  the  chains  with  which  mere  tyrant  man 
would  bind  you,  and — defying  the  slavery  of  conjugal 
life — live  like  Diana, — and  your  still  affectionate  aunt, 

LUCRETIA  DrAGONMOUTH. 

P.  S.  Is  it  true  that  the  wife  of  Doctor  Beetlerrow  is 
really  dead  ?  I  wouldn't  utter  a  word  against  the  depart* 
ed ;  I  should  hope  not,  but — ^is  she  really  dead  ? 
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LETTER  XVL 

The  J{iece^s  Answer. 

Mt  dear  Aunt, 

How  can  I  ever  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  how 
repay  the  care  with  which  you  seek  to  gather  me  to  that 
sisterhood  of  which  Lucretia  Dragonmouth  is  the 
crowning  rose ?  Alas,  madam!  I  feel  my  un worthiness ! 
I  should  but  bring  a  scandal  on  the  community  by  the 
frivolity  of  my  words  and  the  earthliness  of  my  desires. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Diana,  but  feel  it  impos- 
sible to  become  lady's-maid  to  her.  Therefore,  dear  Aunt, 
you  must  even  leave  me  to  my  headlong  fate;  and  un- 
broken rest,  heartier  meals,  and  successful  rubbers,  be 
your  continual  reward. 

It  would  ill  become  my  inexperience  to  dispiUe  the  sen- 
tence you  pass  upon  the  other  sex.  Men  are,  doubtless, 
all  you  say  of  them :  therefore,  forewarned  by  your 
opinion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  the  necessary  evil 
that  may  fall  to  my  lot  with  all  the  fortitude  I  may.  As 
for  the  marriage  ceremony,  i  have  read  it  again  and  again, 
and — such  is  the  hopeless  perversity  of  my  taste — think  it 
the  loveliest  composition !  To  my  ears,  it  murmurs  the 
very  music  of  Paradise. 

I  feel  the  full  force  of  what  you  say  about  astronomy. 
No  doubt,  its  study  might  relieve  a  wounded  heart,  but 
then  aft  1  feel  no  w^ound  that  is  not  most  delicious,  why 
should  I  go  to  the  stars  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  Yes,  madam,  I 
can  forgive  your  talking  about  the  stars.  You  have  never 
seen  my  Alfred's  eyes !  No  doubt  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear  have  their  attractions ;  but  you  never  saw  my  Al- 
fred's moustache! 

Geology,  too,  may  be  fascinating.  It  may  be  musical 
to  talk  of  felspar  and  quartz ;  to  seek  for  fossil  bees  that 
made  honey  for  the  pre- Adamites ;  but  you  never  heard 
my  Alfred  sing  Love  in  thine  Eyes — you  never  felt  the 
pressure  of  his  throbbing  hand  ! 

As  lor  botany,  I  really  feel  its  influence  in  a  manner  I 
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never  felt  before ;  for  I  am  just  now  called  to  choose  my 
bridal  wreath  of  orange  flowers,  and  must,  therefore,  ab« 
rupdy  conclude — 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Claris  EL  Matdew. 

P.  S.  It  is  not  true  that  Mrs.  Bbetlebrow  is  dead ; 
though  once  she  was  given  over  by  her  physicians.  Ha, 
my  dear  aunt !  how  foolish  it  was  of  you  thirty  years  ago 
to  quarrel  with  the  dear  doctor,  and  only — as  Pve  heard— 
for  treading  on  the  toes  of  a  nasty  little  pug ! 


LETTER  XVII. 

From  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend  entreating  Jum  to 
renounce  the  Bottle. 

Mt  dear  Peter, 

May  1,  by  a  friendship  of  thirty  years'  growth,  be  per- 
mitted to  address  you  on  your  faults — or,  rather,  your 
fault ;  for  it  is  so  capacious  that  it  swallows  every  other 
error ;  in  the  same  way  that  boa  constrictors  gulp  toads 
and  other  unsightly  creatures  of  a  smaller  dimension.  May 
I  venture  to  remonstrate  with  you  on — well,  it  must  be  said 
— ^your  habitual  drunkenness  ?  Alas !  my  friend,  to  what  a 
condition  has  this  folly,  this  wickedness,  reduced  you! 
This  morning  only,  I  saw  a  full  grown  cucumber  in  a  bottle: 
there  is  nothing  in  the  object ;  it  is  a  common*place,  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  every  pickle  merchant ;  and  yet 
did  that  imprisoned  cucumber  touch  my  heart,  and  bring 
pathetic  moisture  into  my  eyes ;  for  by  the  tyranny  of 
association  it  made  me  think  of  my  forlorn  friend.  Yes ; 
looking  at  that  cucumber,  trained  to  grow  in  its  glass  prison, 
did  I  behold  in  it  the  hopeless  condition  of  Peter  Ruby 
gill!  There  he  is — thought  I — there  is  Peter, and  who 
shall  deliver  him  ?  And  how,  alas !  does  that  plethoric 
gourd  fully  declare  the  story  of  my  friend!  How,  like  him 
was  it  insinuated  in  its  green  youth — a  very  snokcr — into 
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the  bottle's  throat ;  and  how,  when  there,  was  it  made  to  grow 
and  swell,  until  far  too  large  to  be  withdrawn,  it  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  bottle,  and  was  then  cut  off  for  ever  from 
the  vine  that  had  cherished  it!  And  is  it  not  thus,  Peter, 
with  a  doomed  drunkard  ?  Does  he  not  enter  the  bottle 
in  the  greenness  of  his  days,  and  though  he  may  again  and 
again  escape  from  the  thing  that  threatens  to  inclose  him, 
at  length  is  it  not  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  ?  Habit 
makes  him  swell,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  him ;  cut  off 
from  the  genial  world,  he  has  no  other  dwelling-place  than 
a  bottle.  Verily,  Peter  Rubtgill,  Bacchus — ^like  a  pickle- 
merchant — has  his  bottled  cucumbers,  and  you  are  of 
them! 

And  yet,  Peter,  I  would  fain  hope  for  you.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful  in  the  world,  why 
seal  your  eyes  to  its  grandeur  and  loveliness  ?  why  walk 
with  your  drowsy  brain  in  a  fog,  when,  touched  by  the 
light  of  beauty,  it  might  answer  the  touch  with  most  deli- 
cious music  ?  What,  in  truth,  can  you  know  of  the  bounty 
and  magnificence  showered  about  you  ?  No  more  than  a 
silly  fly,  that,  finding  itself  in  the  palace  of  a  king,  sips 
and  sips,  and  tumbles  headlong  into  the  first  syrup  it  may 
light  upon.  Have  I  not  seen  you  leaden-eyed— clay-pated 
— almost  dumb  with  pain,  hammering  at  your  temples- 
degraded  by  nausea  tugging  at  your  stomach — ^your  hand 
shaking  like  a  leaf — your  mouth  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven 
—and  your  tongue,  F  am  sure  of  it,  like  burnt  shoe-lea- 
ther? And  for  what,  Peter  Rubtgill  ?  For  some  six 
hours'  madness  the  night  before  ? 

You  were  left  a  comfortable  competence.  Where  is  it 
now  ?  Gone.  The  bottle  is  the  devil's  crucible,  and  melts 
all! 

You  were  tolerably  good-looking.  And  now  is  your 
countenance  but  as  a  tavern  sign ;  where  numberless  little 
imps — ^liberated  by  drawn  corks — continue  to  give  a  daily 
touch  and  touch  of  red,  proud  of  their  work,  as  portrait- 
painters  to  the  devil  himself. 

There  was  a  time  when  your  word  was  true  as  gold. 
And  now,  upon  whom  can  you  pass  it  ?  From  the  mouth 
of  a  drunkard,  the  most  solemn  promiie  is  no  better  than 
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the  best-made  bad  money ;  it  may  pass  for  a  time,  but  is 
certain  to  be  nailed  to  the  world's  counter  at  last 

You  had  friends.  But  there  is  a  mortal  fever  in  the  re- 
putation of  a  drunkard,  and  sober  men  wisely  avoid  it 

You  have  a  wife.  Has  she  a  husband  P  No.  She  vowed 
to  love  a  man,  and  you  are  a  liquor  cask.  Can  you  ex- 
pect her  affection  ?  You  might  as  reasonably  expect  her 
wedding-ring  to  hoop  a  wine-barrel. 

You  have  children.  Poor  things!  They  see  a  satyr 
sprawl  and  reel  before  them  -,  and,  in  their  innocence,  blush 
not  as  yet  to  call  the  creature  father ! 

But,  ray  dear  Peter,  there  is  yet  hope.  Learn  to  love 
home.  Avoid  the  tavern.  It  is  in  the  tavern-cellar  that 
the  devil  draws  up  his  army  array  against  the  brains  and 
good  resolves  of  men.  It  is  there  that  he  reviews  his 
legions  of  bottles,  and  prepares  them  for  the  attack  upon 
weak  humanity.  But,  arm  yourself,  Peter;  meet  the 
assailants  with  cold  water;  and,  in  the  fight,  you  shall 
have  the  earnest  prayers  of  your  old  friend, 

CoRYDON  Rivers. 


LETTER  XVIU. 

Tlie  Answer, 

Mt  DEAR  CORYDON, 

You  talk  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth — you  talk  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  world !  Why,  then,  let  moles  sing 
psalms  to  the  moon,  and  that  hermit  in  feathers,  the  screech- 
owl,  tune  a  ditty  to  the  noonday  sun.  The  bottle  is  the 
true  philosopher's  microscope,  and  shows  him  worlds  within 
worlds  that  you,  poor  naked-eyed  wretches,  never  had  the 
heart  to  dream  of. 

You  say  that  you  have  seen  me  with  my  brain  in  a  fog 
Poor  ignorance !  After  a  night's — say  three  nights'— con- 
iinual  happiness,  you  little  know  the  bliss  I  walk  in.  You 
little  think  of  the  genius  within  me,  that  turns  your  scoun-* 
drel  streets  of  London  into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  What 
•ee  I  there  but  love  and  truest  brotherhood?  The  very 
\nockers  wink  and  laugh  at  me ;  and  roses  and  honeysuo* 
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ides  grow  about  every  lamp-post.  There  are,  I  know, 
weak,  puling  creatures,  who  talk  of  headaches ;  but  these 
are  milkHSop  neophytes,  not  yet  of  the  true  priesthood  of 
our  order.  What  if  now  and  then  I  have  a  twinge?  Think 
you  I  accuse  the  bottle  ?  I  should  be  a  villain  to  do  so. 
No :  it's  the  d — d  east  wind. 

As  for  the  fortune  that  was  left  me,  it  is  true  I  have  in- 
vested it  in  the  bottle ;  and,  oh !  what  compound  interest 
have  I  had  for  my  money !  Whilst  you  would  count  every 
rascal  guinea,  and,  after  you  had  counted  .all,  broke  into  a 
cold  sweat  to  think  there  was  no  more,  / — ^seated  on  my 
tavern-throne  have  had  wealth  that  would  confound  all 
arithmetic.  All  about  me  has  been  glorious  riches !  I  have 
drunk  out  of  hollowed  diamonds,  and  spat  in  gold-dust. 

It  is  my  darling  faith  every  bottle  contains  in  it  a  pair  of 
beautiful  wings,  to  lift  poor  men  above  the  gutter-mud 
which  this  sober  world  is  made  of.  A  pair  of  wings ! 
And  I,  like  Mercury,  can't  do  without  three  pair. 

I  have  somewhere  read  it  at  school — ^ha!  Rivers, 
sometimes  at  the  heel  of  the  night  I  see  you  again  in  your 
green  jacket,  and  I  sit  and  enjoy  myself,  and  let  the  sweet- 
est of  tears  run  down  my  nose — well,  never  mind  that — I 
read  it  at  old  Canetwig's — that  Jupiter  fastened  the 
earth  to  heaven  with  a  gold  chain.  All  a  flam,  my  dear 
boy  !  It  was  no  chain,  but  a  splendid  and  most  magnificent 
line  of  linked  bottles.  The  higher  you  climb,  the  further 
you  are  from  this  vagabond  world.  Pity,  my  dear  fellow 
— pity  it  is,  that  the  road  is  so  devilish  slippery ! 

You  say  I  had  friends.  Had  !  I  have  millions.  Ha ! 
my  good  creature — for  you  are  good,  I  believe,  sober  and 
stupid  as  you  are — you  don't  know  tlie  pliilanthropy  that  a 
corkscrew  lets  out  upon  me.  I  may  have  been  rnflled ; 
may  I  be  pardoned  for  it ;  I  may  now  and  then  have  thought 
harshly  of  my  poor  erring  fellow-creatures,  but — pop  ? — 
out  comes  the  cork,  and  the  wine,  as  it  bubbles  forth,  speaks 
pacifyingly,  soothingly.  Again — again !  The  bottle  coos 
like  any  dove ;  and  I  have  not  listened  to  it  above  two  or 
three  hours,  when  I  feel  myself  turned  into  one  large  lump 
of  human  honey  !  And  then  these  two  hands  of  mine  are 
multiplied  ten  million  times,  and  I  phake  hands  with  every 
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man,  woman,  and  child  upon  this  beautiful  earth,  my  ere* 
ditora  included. 

But  all  this,  though  much,  is  nothing  to  the  wisdom— 
the  knowledge — ^that  drink  so  subtly  lets  in  upon  poor 
darkened  man.  What  is  it  ?  You  have  studied  these  things ; 
but  then  you  have  studied  them  with  a  dry,  dusty  throat ; 
and  so,  can  know  no  more  of  the  true  operations  of  the 
intellect — glorious  intellect — of  majestic  man,  than  a  mon- 
key knows  of  a  steam-engine.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  say, 
what  is  it  ?  Ha!. my  dear  soul,  if  you  had  only  two  bottles 
of  the  stuff  that  is  now  shining  before  me — shining  like  a 
lion's  eye — ^youM  know  all  alx>ut  it.  Ihen  youM  know 
metaphysics — ^that  is  a  metaphysics  assisted  by  glorious 
wine — ^here's  is  a  bumper  to  you,  old  cock !  God  bless  your 
little  green  jacket ! — metaphysics  is  this,  as  you'd  know. 
Every  man  has  an  angel  within  him.  Lord  love  us !  and  yet, 
sometimes,  we  use  one  another  as  though  we  lodged  nothing 
but  devils.  Well,  as  I  said,  every  man  has  an  angel  within 
him ;  and  this  angel — ^poor  thing ! — ^you  dull,  sober,  miserly 
fellows,  board  in  the  most  rascally  way;  giving  him  nothing 
generous  to  drink,  or  just  wetting  his  lips,  and  there  an 
end.  And  what's  the  consequence  ?  Why,  he  tells  you 
nothing  worth  knowing — just  casts  up  your  accounts  for 
you — ogives  yon  a  nudge  when  stocks  are  going,  or  some 
small  chandler  matter  of  the  kind ;  but,  with  a  noble  resent- 
ment of  your  shabbiness,  he  does  nothing  more.  What 
does  he  to  me,  who  know  how  to  treat  him  ?  1  give  him 
bumper  after  bumper, — and  my  brain  feels  him  expanding 
his  wings!  you,  poor  wretch!  don't  know  that  he  has 
wings — ^bumper  after  buriiper,  until,  at  last,  my  angel  takes 
up  his  golden  fiddle,  and  plays  me  such  a  tune  (1  can  feel 
hini  rosining  his  bow  at  this  minute) — ^such  a  tune,  that 
as  it  sounds  I  catch  all  sorts  of  wisdom ;  thoughts  like  dia- 
monds, bright  and  everlasting. 

Ha  ?  ha  I  he's  playing  now,  and  I  drop  the  pen  to  listen, 
and  feel  myself  an  emperor. 

— ■ ^Mt  dear  Cortdon, 

J  Don't  mind  the  stuff  I  've  scrawled  above, 

I  ye  been  mad  this  month  past    I  am  just  arrested 
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Tou'U  find  me  at — ,  Chancery-lane.  Come,  come — for 
God's  sake,  bring  fifty  pounds,  and  you  will  everlastingly 
oblige — 

Your  wretched  friend, 

Peter  Rubtqill. 


LETTER  XIX. 

From  a  Country  dctar  to  a  London  Manager^  for  an 

Engagement. 
Dear  Sir, 

It  may  probably  have  escaped  your  recollection,  that 

in  the  year ,  you  did  me  the  high  honour  to  pay  me 

a  very  flattering  compliment  on  my  acting — imperfect  as 
it  was— of  Cateshy,  You  then  said,  sir — and  I  have 
treasured  the  words — that  should  it  be  ever  your  destiny 
to  manage  a  London  Theatre,  you  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  make  me  one  of  your  little  set.  Yes,  sir,  ^^  little 
set''  were  the  words!  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  most  happy  to 
find  by  the  newspapers  that  that  time  has  arrived.  It  is  a 
great  day  for  the  profession.  Such  an  event  has  long 
been  wanted ;  and  at  length  Shakspeare — that  really  great 
creature! — will  have  fair  play  done  him.  How  happy, 
indeed,  shall  I  be,  if  permitted  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
assist  in  that  national  triumph ! 

To  return,  sir,  to  the  compliment  you  so  kindly  paid  to 
my  Cateshy,  That,  sir,  was  ten  years  ago,  and — ^but  "  on 
their  own  merits  modest  men  are  dumb" — I  flatter  myself 
that  an  unceasing  attention  to  my  profession,  and  more 
especially  to  the  advice  you  were  pleased  to  give  me,  has 
made  me  not  less  worthy  of  applause.  You  may  forget 
that  advice — I  never  shall.  The  Horatio  had  been  arrested 
coming  to  the  theatre,  and  I  studied  the  part  from  scene 
to  scene.  It  was  where  Hamlet  discovers  Ophelia* s  death, 
and  falls  upon  Horatio^s  neck.  Pardon  me!  but  can  I 
ever  forget  the  point — the  telling  point — you  /nade  there  ? 
Never !  It  was  then  you  said  to  me  "  My  good  sir,  I 
have  been  much  pleased  with  your  attention — very  much 
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pleiued — ^you  are  in  the  rough,  very  uauch  in  the  rough  al 
present;  in  fact  you  know  nothing:  hut  keep  your  eye 
on  me — do  as  I  do— exactly  as  I  do-^and  you  can't  be 
wrong."  From  that  moment,  sir,  I  set  you  up  as  my 
model,  and — but  friends  are  partial — 1  have  been  told  that 
the  resemblance  between  our  styles  of  acting  is  extraor- 
dina^. 

You  may  possibly  have  forgotten  me,  and  therefore  will 
excuse  it,  if  I  remind  you  that  my  figure  is  good,  indeed 
much  improved  since  we  met.  My  voice  is  powerful ;  its 
intonation — 1  have  been  told — like  Kean's  (of  course  I 
mean  £dmund) — my  face  expressive,  and  capable  of  any 
sort  of  making  up— and  for  my  study,  I  can  swallow  any 
thing.  With  all  this,  sir,  1  shall  he  very  happy  to  come  in 
as  one  of  the  team.  Yes,  sir,  all  J  want  is  opportunity ; 
the  chance  of  playing  before  a  London  audience,  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  rest  is  in  myself,  and  must  come  out. 

On  the  other  side  I  forward  a  list  of  parts.  I  have 
gained — 1  may  say  it — great  reputation  in  the  provinces  in 
all  of  them.  The  Stranger  is  a  favourite  bespeak  part  of 
mine — and  my  Claude  Melnotte  is  a  great  hit  with  all  the 
boarding  schools.  Some  critics  have  given  the  palm  to 
my  Macbeth^  and  some  to  ray  Jonathan  Bradford.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  have  any  opinion,  I  think  them  both 
equally  good  in  their  way,  though,  I  need  not  say  to  you, 
requiring  different  touches  from  the  artist.  Still,  he  must 
be  something  of  a  painter  who  can  use  the  delicate  camel- 
hair  of  that  great  creature  Shakspeare,  and  the  four-pound 
hrush  of  the  melo-dramatisU  My  sailors,  too,  have  been 
accounted  remarkably  good ;  especially  at  the  sea-ports. 
J  have  played  William  in  the  Surrey  trash  of  Black-Eyed 
Susan^  in  a  way  to  make  T.  P.  Cooke  shake  in  his  shoe- 
buckles.  I  could  say  more,  but  it  is  painful  to  speak  of 
one's  self.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  with 
this,  a  small  book  in  which  you  will  find  a  great  num- 
ber of  criticisms,  carefully  pasted  from  the  first  provincial 
papers  of  the  day.  They  have  been  preserved  by  my 
wife ;  for  though  not  insensible  of  the  power  of  the  press, 
I,  myself,  make  it  a  point  never  to  look  into  a  newspaper. 
Speaking  of  my  wife  —can  you  find  a  comer  for  her  ? 
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A  clever  little  chamber-maid — sings  well  and  all  that — and 
a  faultless  breeches  figure.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  hus- 
band to  speak  of  a  wife's  merits,  but  sometimes  it  must  be 
done.  The  acting  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  wonderfully  natu- 
ral. She  has  it  born  in  her  what  other  actresses  have  to 
labour  for.  She  has  such  impulse !  The  French  actors 
have  a  better  word  for  it — abandon^  yes,  abandon  is  the 
word.  Well,  sir,  other  actresses  may  obtain  this  from  art  j 
now  Mrs.  Wilkins  has  it  all  by  nature. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  salary,  nor  will  I.  On  that  point, 
sure  am  I,  we  shall  be  unanimous.  All  I  want  is  London 
gas-light;  for,  indeed,  I  am  tired  of  acting,  as  I  have  too 
long  acted,  under  a  bushel.  In  a  word,  sir,  ^^  I  am  a  poor 
man  who'd  fain  grow  richer,"  and  hoping  to  be — in  your 
old  and  long-prized  words — ^"  one  of  your  little  set," 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

BULCAZEM  WILKIN8. 


LETTER  XX. 

The  Manager^s  Answer, 

Sir, 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  play  with  so  many  pro- 
vincial Cateshys — a  part,  by  the  way,  singularly  neglected 
in  all  country  theatres — that,  at  the  date  you  name,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  recollection  of  your 
merits.  I  think,  however,  you  were  then  the  sucking 
actor  who  entirely  marred  my  fifth  act.  I  think  Wilkins 
was  the  name.  If  you  are,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  im- 
proved ;  though  I  would  rather  have  that  fact  certified  by 
any  other  authority.  If,  however,  you  are  the  Wilkins  I 
mean,  yfixx  have  at  least  this  consolation — worse  you  can- 
not be.  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  entered  on  the  arduous 
task  of  management,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  make  that 
task  more  irksome  by  adding  to  my  difficulties,  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  made  I  know  not  when — where— 
pr  \o  whom.  I  am  afraid  that  frequent  acts  of  civility 
'  19 
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when  playing  in  the  provinces  have  been  sadly  misinter- 
preted ;  for  you  are  at  least  the  twentieth  applicant  that 
nas  applied  to  me  upon  the  encouragement  of  some  vague 
compliment  meant  for  nothing — nothing  1  assure  you. 

And  now,  sir,  I  will  give  you  a  small  piece  of  valuable 
counsel.  You  are  an  actor  (at  least  you  say  so ;)  well, 
never  promise  what  you  will  do  when  you  become  a 
manager.  Only  praise  an  author's  piece,  and  regret  that 
you  have  no  power  to  bring  it  out — (if  you  had,  ha !  how 
happy  you  should  be !) — well,  sir,  you  praise  it,  and  think 
you  have  done  with  it.  Why,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years'  time, 
you  become  a  manager,  and  back  comes  the  piece  to  you 
with  your  own  commendatory  letter,  and  the  pest  of  an 
author  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  yo\ir  implied  service.  It 
might  be  difficult,  but  were  my  time  to  come  over  again, 
I  should,  in  these  matters,  endeavour  to  speak  the  truth. 
Never  say  what  you'll  do  when  you  become  a  manager. 
It  is  like  a  Prince  of  Wales  promising  what  he'll  do  when 
he  becomes  king :  flummery,  sir — polite  flummery. 

With  your  great  natural  qualif  cations  of  figure,  face, 
and  voice,  it  would  only  distress  me  to  see  such  fine  ad- 
vantages thrown  away  upon  mere  utility,  could  I  even 
oflfer  you  that — and  any  thing  beyond  is  entirely  impossi- 
ble. You  are  not  a  man  for  the  team ;  no,  but  a  racer 
that  should  start  upon  his  own  account.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  plate  for  you  somewhere,  though  not  at  my 
theatre. 

Your  list  of  parts  is  certainly  very  long.  You  seem  to 
have  played  in  every  thing  except  one  piece — The  Bash- 
ful Man. 

I  have  not  read  the  criticisms  you  sent,  but  I  at  once 
detected  the  source  of  their  eulogy — tobacco  and  gin  and 
water.  Such  criticisms  must  be  valuable,  for  they  have 
every  appearance  of  having  cost  you  a  great  deal. 

Your  praise  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  does  honour  to  y«ur  feel- 
ings as  a  man  and  a  husband :  but  the  chamber-maids  are 
filled. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Magnus  Puvv. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

From  a  Poor  Relation, 

Mt  Dear  Cousin, 

Although  8o  many  years  have  passed  since  we  last 
met — nay,  since  we  last  corresponded — I  feel  that  1  should 
do  much  wrong  to  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  to  the  truth 
and  dignity  of  our  early  friendship,  did  I  fail  to  write  to 
you  in  my  present  strait.  Did  I  listen  to  the  sarcasms  <^ 
the  worldly  and  ungenerous,  I  should  suffer  in  silence — 
but  my  soul  revolts  from  their  harsh,  cold  creed,  that  con- 
founds prosperity  with  selfishness,  and  makes  a  golden 
barrier  between  kin  and  kin.  I  fear  it  may  be  too  true 
that  a  profitable  commerce  with  the  world  is  apt  to  change 
some  men — ^but  there  are  others  whose  lustre  of  soul  no- 
thing can  dim.  Let  them  possess  the  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  their  minds  would  remain  to  them  priceless 
and  unchangeable. 

Though  there  has  been  silence  between  us,  it  has  often 
delighted  me  to  learn  in  this  obscure  nook  that  you  were 
still  increasing  in  worldly  goods  and  in  the  respect  of  all 
men.  I  have  sent  you  no  line,  yet  have  I  spiritually  again 
and  again  congratulated  you  on  the  happiness  that  a  wise 
enjoyment  of  wealth  bestows — on  the  enviable  power  of 
doing  good  to  all  around  you.  For  I  remembered  the 
candour  and  generosity  of  your  soul,  and  knew  that  riches 
would  be  only  acceptable  to  you  as  bestowing  a  power  to 
assist  your  fellow-creatures ;  that  you  would  consider  gold, 
not  as  the  familiar  of  avarice,  but  as  the  beneficent  charm 
of  a  fairy,  by  which  you  might  profit  and  delight  youi 
species. 

There  are  foolish,  gossipping  folks,  whose  pleasure  it 
seems  to  be  to  set  friends  against  friends ;  people,  whose 
happiness  (at  least  it  would  almost  appear  so)  is  to  find 
or  make  a  fiaw  in  the  best  of  hearts.  Had  1  listened  to 
them,  I  should  have  believed  that  you  were  desirous  of 
forgetting  all  your  poorer  kindred ;  that  you  looked  upon 
your  good  fortune  as  giving  vou  the  best  right  to  deny 

19 
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your  own  blood ;  that,  in  a  word,  being  rich,  you  were  no 
longer  of  the  family — that  you  had,  in  fact,  been  altogether 
,  new  made  by  Plutus,  and  had  no  relationship  whatever 
with  the  Robin SES.  But  how  base,  how  wicked  would  it 
have  been  in  me  to  believe  in  such  a  scandal ! 

*'  He  has  never  written  to  any  of  you,"  these  people 
would  say — ^^  depend  upon  it,  he  looks  upon  you  idl  as  a 
disgrace — as  blots  upon  his  finer  fortune."  But  I  knew 
too  well  that  every  moment  of  your  time  was  occupied — 
that  you  had  so  many  demands  upon  your  hours  that  folks 
living  in  the  quiet  of  the  country  have  no  thought  of. 
"  Again,"  I've  said,  **  If  cousin  doesn't  write  to  us,  you 
must  remember  we  never  write  to  him."  To  this  they've 
answered,  '^  that  was  a  different  matter ;  for  as  you  were 
the  rich  party,  you  ought  to  write  first."  A  sort  of  argu- 
ment, I  must  say,  I  never  could  see  the  reason  of;  for 
suppose  you  a  thousand  times  richer  than  you  are,  what 
difference  should  that  make  ?  Lord  bless  us !  as  if  your 
poor  father  and  my  dear  mother — fond  brother  and  sister 
as  they  were — would  ever  have  thought  about  their  child- 
ren standing  on  any  ceremony  with  one  another! 

You  will,  I  know,  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  had  a 
great  loss — for  me,  a  very  great  one.  The  house  of 
Flimsy  and  Straw  stopped  payment  last  week,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  at  the  present  moment  without 
a  penny.  Nevertheless,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  it  seems ;  for 
they  do  say  that  the  estate  will  pay  some  day  ten  shillings 
and  odd  in  the  pound.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  not 
able  from  this  accident  to  meet  two  or  three  matters  which 
are  ^t  pressing  upon  me ;  and  therefore  in  my  di/Hculty 
must  beg  your  assistance.  I  would  not  do  so,  were  I  not 
certain  that  it  would  even  annoy  you  if  I  were  to  apply  to 
any  body  else.  I  know  your  heart  so  well  that  you  would 
never  forgive  me  for  hesitating.  It  would — I  am  sure  yoq 
would  feel  it  so-— be  an  afiront  to  you  as  a  friend  and 
kinsman. 

How  delightful  then  is  it,  on  a  stroke  of  ill-fortune  like 
the  present,  to  know  that  we  have  a  relative — ^a  flourish- 
ing cordialsoul — who  looks  upon  himself  as  the  steward 
of  Providence ,   who  is  too  happy  to  show  his  gratitude 
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for  prosperity,  by  shaking  some  few  crumbs  from  his 
sumptuous,  loaded  board,  to  his  poor  relations :  who  ac- 
knowledges the  solemn  claims  of  blood,  not  alone  with 
lip-acknowledgment,  but  with  a  sympathy  that  eleyates 
"  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

I  will  by  the  next  post  send  you  all  particulars. 
Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

Edward  Robins. 


LETTER  XXH. 

The  Answer, 

Dear  Cousin, 

You  are  quite  right.  Although  so  many  years  have 
gone  by  since  you  have  written,  you,  nevertheless,  only 
pay  me  my  due,  when  you  believe  that  I  am  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  my  father's  relations.  As  for  the  sarcasms  and 
ill  words  of  people,  I  have  too  much  faith  in  my  own  mo- 
tives to  attend  to  them.  You  will  always  find  idle — too 
oAen,  disreputable — persons  who  make  the  high  and  ihe 
wealthy  their  licensed  game.  It  is  enough  to  be  rich,  to 
be  abused  by  them.  Philosophy,  however,  and  my  bank- 
book, have  taught  me  to  despise  them.  Not  that  I  am  a 
jot  altered  from  the  time  when  we  were  intimate ;  certainly 
not — nevertheless,  the  prejudices  of  the  world  require  a 
certain  dignity  of  appearance  that  the  vulgar  mistake  for 
pride  and  ostentation. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that,  though  we  have  not  cor- 
responded, you  have,  nevertheless,  not  forgotten  me.  I 
assure  you,  many  a  time,  worried  and  oppressed  by  the  toil 
of  a  commercial  life,  I  have,  in  thought,  visited  your  beau- 
tiful little  house — (ha !  my  dear  friend,  if  we  only  knew 
it,  in  such  humility  is  true  happiness !) — and  have  wished 
tliat  I  could  change  all  the  glitter  and  ceremony  of  life  for 
tlie  simple,  yet  substantial  happiness  of  that  homestead. 
You  are  quite  right  in  believing  that  I  consider  wealth  as 
only  an  agent  for  the  ease  and  felicity  of  tliose  about  me^ 
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that  18,  if  I  really  had  the  wealth  with  which  the  world,  out 
of  its  ignorance  or  waywardness,  is  pleased  to  credit  me. 

Forget  my  poorer  kindred  !  Impossible !  No  man, 
who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and  the  energy  of 
his  character  made  an  advance  in  the  world,  was  ever  yet 
permitted  to  forget  them.  They  take  good  care  of  that 
It  is  true,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  and  I  have  not  cor- 
responded; but  you  little  know,  how  frequently,  and 
how  very  peculiarly,  1  have  been  made  to  remember  the 
RoBinsBS.  As  for  being  new-made  by  Plutus,  I  am  sure 
they  have  believed  in  such  a  re-creation,  for  they  have 
again  and  again  addressed  me  as  one  lump  of  gold — ^again 
and  again  would  have  been  happy  to  change  me  among 
them. 

They  who  have  maligned  me  by  urging  that  I  considered 
the  poverty  of  my  relations  as  a  disgrace,  know  little  of 
my  true  judgment  I  have,  it  is  true,  been  compelled  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune,  inasmuch,  as  1  have 
too  frequently  felt  its  influence.  Your  allusion  to  my  fa- 
ther and  your  mother  touches  me — takes  me  back  again 
to  the  days  of  my  youth — when  I  thought  the  world  was 
all  that  we  read  of  in  fairy  books.  Ha !  my  dear  cousin, 
that  was,  indeed,  a  time !  Pity  it  is  that  so  sweet  a  dream 
should  give  way  to  so  hard  and  cold  a  reality. 

Your  news  about  Flimsy  and  Straw  affects  me  deeply. 
I  would  have  wished  to  keep  the  ill-tidings  from  you,  but 
the  truth  is,  I  fear  that  1  shall  be  seriously  compromised 
by  their  failure.  Very  seriously,  indeed.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  a  mining  speculation,  in  which — but  1  will  not 
distress  you  with  what  I  fear  may  be  the  result  Not  that 
I  have  to  dread  any  thing  fatal — certainly  not ;  neverthe- 
less, 1  fear — indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  I  shall  be  so  driven 
'  into  a  comer  that  my  heart  will  not  be  allowed  to  act  as 
it  could  wish ;  and  therefore — but  you  must  take  courage, 
my  dear  friend,  and  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dismayed  by 
what  may  end  in,  comparatively,  a  trifle. 

I  know  you  tliink  me  rich — ^very  rich.  Well,  !  am  not 
ungrateful.  Notwitlistanding,  a  man  may  be  Crosscs 
himself,  yet  not  have  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  This  may 
appear  strange  to  you ;  but  nevertheless,  men  with  large 
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floating  capital — ^but  you  must  understand — I  haven't  at 
this"  present  moment  a  shilling  that  I  can  fairly  lay  my 
hands  upon. 

Otherwise,  as  a  friend,  as  a  relative,  it  would  have  given 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you  through  this  little  dif- 
ficulty. I  am  not  insensible  of  family  ties — I  should  hope 
not :  but  what  are  family  ties  with  money  at  its  present 
price  in  the  market?  Nevertheless,  let  your  motto  be, 
\A/il  despercmdum,  and  believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Joseph  Goodenough. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

Front  a  Widower  to  a  Widow^  with  an  offer  of  Marriage. 

Mt  dear  Madam, 

Your  kind  looks  and  cordial  words  have  accompa- 
nied me  all  the  way  home,  and--— the  truth  is,  I  write  this 
before  going  to  bed ;  I  shall  sleep  the  more  soundly  for 
having  the  matter  off  my  mind.  It  is  true,  we  have  met 
but  once ;  but  we  are  both  of  us  at  that  rational  point  of  life, 
when  people  know  the  most  value  of  time ;  and  as  all 
ceremony  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  existence,  I  beg  herewith 
to  offer  you  my  hand,  and,  with  it,  though  I  have  been 
married  before,  an  entire  heart.  There  are  hearts,  madam, 
allow  me  to  say,  all  the  better  for  keeping ;  they  become 
mellower,  and  more  worth  a  woman's  acceptance  than  the 
crude,  unripe  things,  too  frequently  gathered — as  children 
gather  green  fruit — to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  obtain 
them.  I  have  been  married  to  one  wife,  and  know  enough 
of  ihe  happiness  of  wedlock  to  wish  it  to  be  continued  in 
another.  The  best  compliment  I  can  pay  to  the  dear 
creature  now  in  heaven,  is  to  seek  another  dear  creature 
here  on  earth.  She  was  a  woman  of  admirable  judgment ; 
and  her  portrait — it  hangs  over  my  chimney-piece — smiles 
down  upon  me  as  I  write.  She  seems  to  know  my 
thoughts!!,  and  to  approve  of  them.  I  said,  madam^  sha 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  judgment 
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My  means  are  tolerably  good ;  more  than  sufficient  for 
my  widowed  state.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  your  scdicitor 
shall  have  the  most  satisfactory  proof.  I  have  also  heard 
— casually  heard — that  fortune  lias  not,  my  dear  madam, 
been  blind  to  your  deserts,  and  has  awarded  you  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  1  rejoice  at  this ; 
for  whatever  might  be  my  disappointment,  1  would  not 
entail  upon  you  the  inconvenience  of  marriage  unaccom- 
panied by  an  agreeable  competence.  What  is  enough  for 
one — it  has  been  said — ^is  enough  for  two.  But  this  is  the 
ignorance  of  Cupid,  who  never  could  learn  figures.  Now 
Hymen — as  you  must  know,  dear  madam — ^is  a  better 
arithmetician;  taught  as  he  is  by  butcher  and  baker. 
Love  in  a  cottage  is  pretty  enough  for  girls  and  boys ;  bat 
men  and  women  like  a  larger  mansion,  with  coach-house 
and  stabling. 

You  may  urge  against  me,  that  I  have  incumbrances. 
By  no  means.  My  daughter  having  married  a  beggar,  has 
ceased  to  have  any  natural  claim  upon  me.  If  I  am  civil 
to  her,  it  is  solely  from  a  certain  weakness  of  heart  that 
I  cannot  wholly  conquer ;  and  something  too,  moreover, 
to  keep  up  appearances  with  a  meddling  world.  I  have 
told  her  that  she  is  never  to  expect  a  farthing  from  me, 
and  I  should  despise  myself  not  to  be  a  man  of  my  word. 

I  have,  too,  a  son ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  once 
paid  his  debts,  incurred  in  his  wild  minority,  you  will 
allow  that,  except  my  blessing,  and,  at  times,  my  paternal 
advice,  he  can  expect  nothing  more.  I  know  the  duties 
of  a  father,  and  will  never  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  profit- 
gate.  Nevertheless,  he  is  my  own  son;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  need,  my  blessing  and  my  counsel  he  shall 
never  want. 

My  health,  madam,  has  ever  been  excellent.  I  have 
worn  like  rock.  I  have  heard  of  such  things  as  nerves, 
but  believe  it  my  fate  to  have  been  born  without  any  such 
weakness.  1  speak  thus  plainly  of  essentials,  as  you  and 
I,  madam,  are  now  too  wise  to  think  consumption  pretty 
— to  tie  ourselves  to  ill-health,  believing  it  vastly  inte- 
resting. I  can  ride  forty  miles  a  day,  and  take  a  liedge 
with  any  fellow  of  five-and-twenty.    I  say,  I  speak  of  thest 
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Ihings,  that  you  may  know  me  as  f  am.  Moreover,  I 
Bssure  you  I  eat  with  my  own  teetli,  and  grow  my  own 
hair.    Besides  this,  I  am  only  two-and-fifty. 

What  do  you  say,  madam  ?  As  for  vices,  as  I  am  an  ho- 
nest man,  I  do  not  think  i  can  lay  any  to  my  charge.  I 
may  have  my  human  weaknesses — such,  indeed,  as  I  have 
touched  upon  above ;  but,  madam,  it  has  ever  been  my 
study  Uirough  life  to  be  respectable.  I  have  the  hand- 
somest pew  in  the  church,  and  don't  owe  any  man  m 
shilling. 

WeU,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  con- 
clude. I  hate  to  be  out  of  bed.afler  eleven — it  is  now  past 
twelve.  Hence,  you  must  perceive  how  very  much  I  am 
interested  in  this  business.  In  another  ten  minutes  I  shall 
be  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  you.  May  I  wake  to  find  my 
<lream — ^for  I  know  what  it  will  be — a  reality ! 

If  our  solicitors  are  mutually  satisfied,  will  you  name 
tiie  day  ?  I  am  superstitious  about  days — say,  then,  say 
Thursday  week,  and  believe  me  your  devoted  lover,  tiH 
death, 

Nicholas  Blackthorn. 

P.  S.  May  I  see  you  to-morrow  ? 


LETTER  XXIV. 

The  WidovPs  Answer, 
Sir, 

Tour  favour  of  last  night  has,  1  own,  surprised  me. 
What!  af\er  one  meeting,  and  that  at  a  card-party,  to  make 
such  an  ofler!  Well,  to  be  sure,  you  men  are  strange 
creatures  f  What,  indeed,  could  you  have  seen  in  .my  con- 
duct to  think  I  could  look  over  such  boldness  \ 

As  for  the  rational  point  of  life  you  speak  of,  I  must 
confess  1  know  not  when  that  exactly  occurs ;  do  you  think 
it — at  least  with  women — at  iwo-and-thirty  ?  or  if  not,  may 
1  beg  to  know  what  age  you  consider  me?  Perhaps, 
though,  my  early  and  irreparable  loss  may  have  brought 
a  look  of  premature  age  upon  me.  It  is  very  possible— 
for  what  a  man  he  was  ? 
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'  As  ibr  what  you  say  about  hearts,  eir,  1  koow  but  little; 
I  only  know  tl^ie  one  I  have  lost  If  I  did  pluck  it  greeOf 
like  the  winter-apples  in  my  store-room,  it  grew  riper  and 
riper  in  my  care. 

You  say  your  wife's  portrait  smiled  while  you  wrote. 
Hia  dear  miniature  is  now  before  me ;  I  think  1  see  the 
tears  starting  through  the  ivory  as  I  look  upon  the  pre- 
cious features.  If  he  ever  could  have  frowned,  surely  he 
would  frown  now  to  think — but  I  will  not  pursue  the 
thema 

As  to  your  means,  sir,  I  am  hapi^  to  hear  they  are  suf- 
ficient Although  I  can  by,  no  possibility  have  an  interest 
in  them,  nevertheless  I  myself  too  well  know  the  bless- 
ings of  competence  not  to  congratulate  you.  True  it  is  I 
know  but  little  of  the  ways  of  money ;  but  am  blessed  in  my 
solicitors,  Messrs.  Grip  and  Nip,  No. — ,  FumivalVinn. 

Tou  speak  of  your  incumbrances;  my  husband  dying, 
left  me  without  a  single  one.  That  your  daughter  should 
have  forgotten  her  duty,  is  an  affliction.  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  you  know  the  true  source  of  consolation, 
and  refuse  to  lend  yourself  to  her  improvidence.  Truly, 
indeed,  do  you  say  it  is  a  meddling  world.  /  have  found 
it  so ;  as  some  of  my  lamented  husband's  poor  relations 
will  answer  for  me.  However,  as  I  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  any  thing  that  reminded  me  of  my  dear  lost  trea- 
sure, I  have  left  them  for  ever  in  Cornwall.  It  is  now 
some  months  since  they  have  ceased  to  distress  me. 

YoUr  son  may  mend.  If  you  will  allow  me  as  a  straih' 
ger  to  speak,  I  think  you  should  still  act  with  tenderness 
towards  him.  How  very  little  would  pay  his  passage  to 
Australia ! 

Health  isj^  indeed,  a  treasure.  /  know  it.  Had  I  not 
had  the  robustness — ^pardon  the  word ! — of  a  mountain- 
nymph,  I  had  never  survived  the  dreadful  shock  that  cruel 
death  has  inflicted  on  me.  As  it  was,  it  struck  me  down. 
But,  as  the  poet  says,  ''  the  bulrush  rises  when  the  oak 
goes  crash." 

You  are  partial  to  hunting?  It  is  a  noble  recreation. 
My  departed  lamb  followed  the  hounds,  and,  as  sportsmen 
say,  would  ride  at  any  thing.     He  once  broke  his  collar- 
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bone;  but,  with  good  nursing,  we  put  him  in  the  saddle 
again  in  a  month.  Ha !  you  should  have  seen  him  in  hi:^ 
scarlet  coat! 

In  this  fleeting  life,  iiow  small  and  vain  are  personal 
gifts  compared  to  the  treasures  of  the  mind !  Still,  if  there 
is  any  thing  I  admire,  it  is  fine  teeth.  A  wig,  at  least  in  a 
man,  is  detestable. 

You  say  you  are  two-and-fiAy.  Well,  i  must  say,  you 
donH  look  that  age. 

Tou  speak  plainly  of  vices,  and  say  you  have  none.  It 
would  be  ill  manners  in  me,  on  so  short — £  may  say,  so 
very  trivial — an  acquaintance,  to  doubt  you.  Besides,  it 
has  been  my  faith — and  what  I  have  lost  by  it  I  haven^t 
time  to  tell — to  think  well  of  every  body.  Weaknesses 
we  all  have.  One  of  mine  is,  a  love  of  a  pew.  We  think 
but  very  little  of  religion,  when  we  forget  proper  hassocks. 

I  have,  however,  delayed  you  too  long;  and  indeed, 
except  for  poiiieness'  sake,  know  not  why  1  should  have 
written  at  all. 

I  therefore  remain, 

Your  obe<iient  servant, 

Ruth  Doublbknot. 

P.  Sw — I  shall  be  out  all  day  to-morrow.  At  present-- 
I  say  at  present — I  know  of  no  engagement  for  the  next 
day ;  no^  not  next  day — tlie  day  ader ;  (or  1  hate  a  Thurs- 
day. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COSMOGONY. 


CoiTNTiNO  many  ages  back,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Unirerse  was  all  higgledy-piggledy.  This  was  about 
five  thousand  years  before  Britain  began  to  rule  the  waves 
*-^nd  there  were  then  no  waves  to  rule— or  if  there  were, 
they  were  altogether  unruly ;  for  as  yet  the  sea  was  not, 
for  the  best  of  reasons — namely,  because  there  was  no 
land.  The  azure  firmament  too,  was,  in  a  popular  sense, — 
'« all  my  eye." 

The  state  of  the  Universe  at  this  period  was  called 
Chaos. 

Imagine  saucepans,  sea- weed,  obelisks  and  allspice, 
tomatoes,  tomahawks,  cataracts  and  horsehair,  gunpowder, 
lobster-sauce,  stalactites,  and  boot-jacks,  fire-drakes,  whirli- 
gigs, squibs,  water-spouts  and  gongs,  cyanogen,  soojie, 
mountams,  magpies,  earthquakes,  oyster  patties,  sperma- 
ceti and  thimbles,  soap,  cerate,  adamant,  granite  and  tobacco, 
molasses,  maggots,  tenterhooks  and  tripe,  rocks,  glaciers, 
rattle-snakes,  tongs,  pig-tails,  whistle-pipes  and  thunder-— 
with  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry,  sweet,  sour,  sharp,  flat,  and  all 
sorts  of  contending  opposites,  including  several  tom-cats, 
jostling,  clanging,  whizzing,  clashing,  hissing  flaring, 
spurting,  bellowing, and  caterwauling;  and  you  will  have 
some  faint  idea  of  what  Chaos  may  have  been. 

Or  fancy  an  infinity  multiplied  by  itself  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, schools  in  an  uproar,  camp-meetings,  and  Chartist 
raobe,  with  ten  times  that  number  of  mad  bulls,  blown 
by  as  many  exploding  powder-mills  into  "an  immortfl 
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smash ;"  and  your  conception  of  the  chaotic  state  may 
perhaps  be  slightly  assisted. 

Whether  Chaos  was  the  wreck  of  a  former  system  or 
not,  tradition  does  not  tell  us.  If  it  was,  the  additions  of 
certain  skeletons  of  mammoths  and  ichthyosauri  to  the 
above  clanjamphries  will  render  them  no  improbable  rep- 
resentations of  it. 

Now  Chaos  was  the  domain  of  Chaos  of  that  ilk,  from 
whom  the  McKays  of  Scotland  claim,  it  is  said,  to  be 
descended.  This  Chaos  was  the  oldest  of  the  Grods; 
though  some  say  he  was  the  offspring  of  Necessity,  and 
consequently  the  brotlier  of  Invention.  They  further 
maintain,  that  Necessity  set  Invention  to  work  to  reduce 
Chaos  to  order,  which  is  probable  enough — ^but  how  do 
they  prove  it  ?    Let  us  keep  to  classical  authority. 

The  dominion  of  Chaos  (which  was  an  unlimited  An- 
archy) was  shared  with  his  wife.  Darkness.  By  this  lady 
he  had  a  son  called  Erebus,  and  a  daughter  whose  name 
was  Nox.  Nox,  be  it  observed,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Nix ;  an  appellation  which  signifies  nouentity,  and 
was  given  to  a  supposed  predecessor  of  Chaos  by  some 
paradoxical  speculators. 

In  process  of  time  Nox  and  £rebus  fell  in  love,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  that  accident,  were  married. 
These  deities  were  blessed  with  a  large  family,  whereof 
the  principal  members  were  the  God  of  the  Day,  or  Light, 
and  the  three  Fates. 

As  soon  as  Day  came  into  existence,  he  made  a  survey 
of  Chaos,  his  grandfather's  estate,  and  instantly  saw,  as 
the  saying  is,  what  was  up.  He  complained  to  his  mo- 
ther and  father  of  the  state  of  things ;  but  Erebus  told 
him  not  to  grumble  or  he  would  lock  him  up  in  the  cellar; 
and  Nox  declared  that  if  he  said  another  word,  she  would 
put  him  out.  It  is  said  that  hereupon  Day  first  <' took  a 
sight"  at  his  parents  ;  but  he  had  offered  them  that  insult 
long  before — provoked  to  it  by  their  black,  cross,  sulky 
looks.  He  replied  not  to  their  threats,  but,  mentally 
ejaculating  an  expression  of  disgust,  determined  to  put 
the  Universe  to  rights  before  he  closed. 

Accordingly  he  summoned  up  his  best  looks  and  went 
and  popped  the  question  to  the  eldest  of  the  three  Fates, 
his  sisters.  She  not  only  accepted  his  hand,  but  declared 
that  she  had  Jong  destined  him  for  her  husband.     So  they 
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were  married  ;  whereabouts  it  is  not  exactly  known ;  for 
the  topography  of  Chaos  is  involved  in  perplexity.  This 
step  was  against  the  consent  of  the  old  folks,  who  refused 
to  see  them,  and  also  fell  out  with  the  two  other  Fates  for 
having  aided,  abetted,  and  comforted  their  brother  and 
sister.  Day  and  the  Fates  now  naturally  made  common 
cause  ;  and  they  soon  found  means  to  gain  over  the  re- 
maining children  of  Erebus  and  Nox  to  their  own  party. 

Day  and  his  partner  (not  Day  and  Martin)  had  a  son 
and  daughter,  so  to  speak,  in  no  time.  The  son's  name 
was  Uranus  ;  that  of  the  daughter,  Terra.  Gods  are  bom 
in  a  state  of  maturity ;  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  Day 
and  the  Fates,  with  Uranus  and  Terra,  who  were  all 
warmly  attached  to  one  another,  were  enabled  to  act  in 
concert. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  seize  on  the  property  of 
old  Chaos,  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  lunatic,  and  in- 
capable of  managing  his  own  affairs. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Chaos  did  not  like  this 
proceeding  at  all,  and  that  he  accordingly  resisted  it  with 
all  his  might.  He  was  seconded  by  his  wife  Darkness, 
and  by  Erebus,  his  son.  Nox,  from  interested  motives  as 
it  is  supposed,  thinking  perhaps  to  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  property,. stood  neuter. 

The  law  of  the  Gods  being  the  law  of  the  strongest,  the 
legal  proceedings  to  which  the  parties  had  recourse  were 
a  mere  trial  of  strength.  The  contest  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Chaos.  He  was  seized,  and  together  with  his  son 
Erebus,  who  was  voted  as  mad  as  himself,  consigned  to  a 
sort  of  Bedlam,  which  was  built  on  purpose  for  them  in  a 
place  afterwards  called  the  Infernal  Regions. 

Day,  with  his  wife  and  sisters,  having  now  obtained 
possession  of  the  Universe,  set  forthwith  to  work  to  put  it 
to  rights.  They  raked  together  a  lot  of  materials— to 
wit :  coal,  limestone,  slate,  granite,  grauwacke,  gritstone, 
gypsum,  toadstone,  alluvion,  sandstone,  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, lead,  copper,  tin,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  sulphur,  boron,  phosphorus, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  many  other  things  of  the  above 
and  different  kinds — with  all  of  which  they  mixed  up  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  Nox  got  by  condensing  the 
aqueous  vapour  which  had  been  diffused  throughout 
Chaos.     They  then  kneaded  and  rolled  the  whole  mat 
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into  bftlis,  and  thus  made  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
earth,  into  which  they  inspired  a  quantity  of  electric  fluid, 
and  80  set  them  spinning.  But  they  are  said  to  hare 
made  the  sun  out  of  an  enormous  carbuncle,  to  have  com- 
posed the  moon  principally  of  silver,  and  some  of  the 
stars  of  pure  diamond. 

The  earth,  however,  was  the  peculiar  object  of  their 
care.  They  compounded  it  of  all  the  ingredients  that  the 
chaotic  rubbish  afforded  them.  It  was  the  plum-pudding 
of  creation.  They  divided  it  into  land  and  sea ;  inter- 
spersed it  with  mountains  and  valleys;  and  finally  sur- 
rounded it  with  an  atmosphere,  '*  just,"  as  Momus  (one  of 
the  numerous  children  of  Nox)  remarked,  *Mn  order  to 
give  it  an  air.'' 

Having  thus  formed  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  allotted 
it  to  Terra ;  her  husband  Uranus  receiving  for  his  especial 
domain  the  regions  of  space  in  general.  Already  Terra 
had  become  the  happy  mother  of  numerous  gods,  include 
ing  Oceanus,  who  was  installed  Lord  of  the  Sea.  She 
now  brought  forth  vegetables,  next  animals,  after  them, 
Man; 

**  And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O." 

Night  and  her  son  Day  undertook  to  watch  over  the 
earth  conjointly  for  their  daughter  Terra.  Several  sub- 
altern divinities  were  appointed  to  various  employments 
in  the  administration  of  mundane  afiairs.  Oceanus,  who 
bad  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  his  sister  Tethys, 
begat  the  River  Gods  and  the  pretty  Oceanides — whose 
offices  were  at  the  heads  of  streams  and  in  the  coral  caves 
of  the  dark  blue  sea,  where  they  transacted  business,  which 
they  mixed  with  no  little  pleasure.  Those  airy  grandsons 
of  Terra,  the  Winds,  were  appointed  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Of  these  the  most  pleasant  one  was  conferred 
on  Zephyrus,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  a  charming 
young  lady  called  Flora,  had  made  a  goddess — a  real  one 
—of  her,  and  had  married  her.  His  delightful  task  was 
to  tend  spring  flowers,  and  waft  perfume  to  the  nostrils  of 
immortals  and  of  men.  Her  lovely  Hamadryades  were 
appointed  by  Terra  to  posts,  that  is  to  say,  trees,  in  the 
merry  greenwood.  To  the  blushing  Aurora,  her  golden- 
haired  daughter,  was  assigned  the  morn,  with  a  beautiful 
rose-coloured  four-in-hand,  wherein  she  drove  daily  to 
*>en  Its  gates,  which  was  her  "  limited  service."     Sub- 
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otdinate  situations  were  intrusted  to  Nymphs,  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  and  various  other  deities.  Thus  originated  this 
sublunary  scheme  of  things.  Oh !  'twas  a  merry  world ; 
nothing  but  basking  in  the  sunshine,  dancing  in  the  shade, 
eating  grapes  and  figs,  drinking  celestial  liquor,  and  con- 
tinually making  love.  We  shall  never  see  such  times 
again ! 

So  much  for  the  Cosmogony.  By  some  anonymous 
poet  a  diflferent  account  of  it  has  been  given,  which,  thoiigh 
it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  its 
brevity — 

^*-  Nine  tailors  make  a  man, 
Thaf's  how  the  world  began. 

So  the  proud  tailor  went  prancing  away." 

N.  B.— As  the  foregoing  piece  of  mythology  is  not  to 
be  found  whole  and  entire  anywhere,  but  is  the  result  of 
the  collation  and  comparing  of  divers  contradictory  stories 
related  by  ancient  authors,  perhaps  one  of  the  Universities 
may  desire  to  reward  the  writer  for  his  learned  research 
with  the  honour  of  a  doctor's  degree.  If  so,  let  the  diploma, 
with  a  blank  for  the  name,  be  despatched  to  "  Punch's" 
Office,  post-paid,  to  be  left  till  called  for. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  UPS   AND   DOWNS   OF   OLYMPUS. 

Uranus  and  Terra,  among  their  numerous  godlings,  had 
some  forty-five  stalwart  sons,  who  were  very  tight  lads, 
and  therefore  called  Titans.  When  a  man  has  a  large 
family  he  often  wishes  it  at  the  dense ;  and  so  sometimes 
do  the  gods.  Mortals,  however,  can  only  implore  this 
blessing  on  their  progeny ;  immortals,  if  they  choose,  can 
confer  it.  Now,  Uranus  took  a  dislike  to  these  forty-five 
boys  of  his,  for  no  reason  upon  earth  except  that  they 
were  "  great  hulking  fellows" — which  was  no  reason  at 
all  in  heaven,  where  provisions  were  cheap.  He  accord- 
ingly confined  them  ail,  except  the  eldest,  Saturn,  in  the 
infernal  regions  :  a  place  of  which  you  will  know  more 
hereafter — I  mean,  by  description.  This  so  grieved  his 
wife,  Terra,  that  she  poured  forth  floods  and  cataracts  of 
briny  tears,  whereby  the  sea  became  impregnated  with 
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its  chloride  of  sodium.  Not  content,  however,  with  cryingj 
she  instigated  Saturn — who  would  have  been  imprisoned 
too,  if  any  body  had  dared  to  arrest  hini — to  dethrone  the 
unnatural  father.  In  this  enterprise  Saturn  succeeded ; 
but  not  without  a  struggle,  in  which  Uranus  received  a 
bloody  nose — or,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy,  in  a 
fanciful  metaphor,  he  had  his  "  ciaret  tapped."  Gods,  be 
it  observed,  bleed  ichor.  From  this  blood,  or  claret,  or 
icJ^or,  there  sprung  a  crop  of  monsters  called  giants,  each 
about  nine  acres  long. 

Uranus  was  divorced  from  his  wife  Terra,  and  banished 
into  a  remote  planet,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  which  was 
discovered  in  1781,  by  the  late  Dr.  Herschel— the  astro- 
nomer, not  the  Rabbi.  The  next  step  of  Saturn  was  the 
liberation  of  his  brothers,  who  made  an  agreement  with 
him  that  he  should  be  Emperor  of  Everything,  provided 
he  brought  up  no  male  children.  To  this  Saturn  agreed, 
took  his  coronation  oath  by  the  Styx,  and  ascended  his 
father's  throne.  His  next  brother,  Hyperion,  who  was 
created  a  sort  of  celestial  Duke  of  York,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  sun,  of  which  he  was  to  rule  the  roast. 

Weary  of  a  bachelor's  life,  and  longing  for  domestic 
bliss,  Saturn,  not  long  after  his  accession,  contracted  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  his 
sister  Ops,  (zlias  (for  there  were  aliases  in  the  Courts 
above,  as  well  as  in  the  Courts  below)  Rhea.  His  em- 
press soon  presented  him  with  a  pledge  of  afiection, 
which,  the  moment  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  kissed, 
he,  to  her  unspeakable  horror,  stuffed  into  his  great  mouth 
and  swallowed.  Each  little  annual  in  succession  he  regu- 
larly devoured  in  the  same  way ;  he  would  not  even  pre- 
serve one  as  a  forget-me-not,  or  a  keepsake.  In  vain  did 
Ops  kneel,  beg,  intreat,  implore  him  to  relinquish  this 
'-.barbarous  practice.  In  vain  did  she  and  the  nurse-nymphs 
cry  shame  upon  him  in  full  chorus;  in  vain  did  they  call 
him  Theofjhagus,  and  Teknophagus,  and  Theotekno- 
phagus,  and  other  hard  and  opprobrious  names ;  he  per- 
sisted in  his  boa-constrictor-like  habit,  and  replied  to  their 
tears  and  exclamations  only  by  a  hoarse  laugh,  wherein 
he  was  joined  by  his  cruel  brothers.  It  was  his  agree- 
ment with  them  which  induced  him  to  take  this  cruel  line 
m  the  iirst  instance ;  but  he  was  confirmed  in  it  by  sub- 
sequently having  received  from  an  oracle  a  hint  that  one 
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of  his  children  would  depose  him,  if  he  did  not  take  care. 
"For,"  he  thought  to  himself,  *'the  best  way  to  make 
sure  of  them  will  be  to  bolt  them." 

.  Now  here  some  skeptic  will  say  **  Pooh  !"  and  ask  hou: 
could  Saturn  eat  his  children,  immortal  as,  of  course,  they 
were ;  at  all  events,  how  could  he  digest  them  ?  How^ 
indeed!  If  he  had  asked  such  a  question  m  Ancient 
Greece,  the  priests  would  have  soon  taught  him  how. 
They  would  not  have  burned  him  alive,  perhaps ;  but  if 
they  would  not  have  ordered  a  "  go"  of  hemlock  for  "  that 
gentleman,"  never  believe  history. 

Perceiving  that  complaints  were  unavailing.  Ops  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  The  next  godling  she  had,  (which 
proved  to  be  a  fine  boy,J  she  secreted  it;  and  when 
Saturn  came  smacking  his  lips  for  the  tit-bit,  she  playfully 
told  him  to  ^'shut  his  eyes,  and  open  his  mouth  and  see 
what  she  would  send  him."  He,  pleased  with  her  ap« 
parent  acquiescence,  did  as  he  was  desired,  whereupon 
she  slipped  a  huge  oyster,  or,  according  to  some,  a  peb- 
ble, (however,  it  is  all  one,)  into  the  baby-trap,  and  down 
it  went,  without  question.  The  son  thus  preserved  she 
called  Zeus ;  and  she  put  him  out  to  nurse  in  a  respectable 
family  at  Mount  Pleasant  (then  called  Mount  Ida)  in 
Crete.  Here  he  was  fed  on  goat's  milk  and  honey,  wnich 
proved  a  most  nutritious  diet :  for  the  young  dog  (that  is 
the  young  god,  especially  if  you  read  the  word  backwards) 
grew  so  big  and  strong  in  a  twelve-month  as  to  be  quite 
able  to  defend  himself.  During  his  helpless  infancy,  the 
interesting  child  was  protected  by  a  fortunate  circumstance 
from  paternal  voracity  :  the  good  people  with  whom  he 
was  placed  lived  next  door  to  an  institution  for  the  insane, 
where  certain  madmen,  called  Corybantes,  were  kept. 
These  poor  people  (who  were  a  kind  of  classical  Ranters, 
and  had  become  deranged  through  fanaticism)  were  con 
tinually  creating  a  disturbance  by  yelling  and  shouting, 
and  by  the  clashing  of  cymbals  and  the  beating  of  drums 
which  they  were  allowed  to  play  with,  to  keep  them,  as 
their  Irish  keeper  said,  quiet.  By  this  huUaballoo  the 
cries  of  the  little  deity  were  effectually  drowned  ;  a  result 
which  could  have  been  achieved  in  no  other  manner — for 
he  would  scream  like  fifty  screech-owls,  and  roar  like  a 
bull.  This  last  accomplishment  stood  him  afterwards  in 
good  stead,  when  he  put  on  horn  and  hoof,  and  went 
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courting  Earopar— though  then  he  roared  '*  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove ;"  but,  as  a  child,  he  was  much  more  noisy. 
It  is  lucky,  therefore,  that  his  foster-parents  did  not  indict 
the  asylum  for  a  nuisance,  which  they  had  thought  of 
doin?  more  than  once. 

When  Zeus  had  arrived  at  maturity.  Ops  confessed  to 
Saturn  the  trick  that  she  had  played  him,  whereupon  he 
flew  into  a  tremendous  fury;  but  knowing  that  his  son 
would  be  too  strong  for  him,  and  would  infallibly  take  his 
mother's  part,  he  abstained  from  ofiering  her  any  violence. 
He  even  consented  to  see  the  young  deity — probably, 
however,  more  on  prudential  grounds,  than  from  any 
feeling  of  affection. 

After  this  Saturn  ate  no  more  of  his  children.  '*  What 
must  be,  must,"  he  said  ;  and  consoling  himself  with  this 
reflection,  he  drowned  every  other  in  nectar.  Nectar  was 
the  drink  of  the  gods,  fiome  say  it  was  Champagne ; 
others,  Burgundy;  others,  claret;  one  calls  it  hock; 
another  hie ;  and  a  few  maintain  that  it  was  half-and-half. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  uncommonly  good ;  and  Saturn 
took  to  it. 

Ops  now  went  on  increasing  her  family  without  moles- 
tation from  her  liege  lord.  At  this  her  brothers,  particu- 
larly Hyperion,  were  highly  exasperated ;  they  declared 
that  Saturn  had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  abdicate  immediately,  they  would  make  him 
-—or  see  themselves  at  Orcus. 

Their  threats  came  to  the  ears  of  Zens,  who  at  once 
resolved,  juvare  patrem,  to  assist  his  father,  whence,  as 
some  say,  he  was  afterwards  called  Jupiter.  Accordingly, 
bestriding  an  enormous  eagle  which  he  had  tamed,  he 
literally  flew  to  the  rescue.  "  My  boy !"  cried  Saturn, 
quite  afllected,  when  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  as  we  shall  hence- 
forth call  him,  appeared  before  his  throne— "My  boy,  my 
child— forgive  me — ^I  have  done  thee  wrong  !"  •*  Gover- 
nor !"  answered  Jupiter,  •'  never  mind ;  I'll  stand  by  you 
to  the  last."  The  parent  grasped  his  heroic  son  by  the 
hand,  and  the  youth  returned  the  parental  pressure.  The 
other  children  of  Saturn  melted  into  tears,  and  all  vowed 
eternal  fidelity  to  their  ancient  sire. 

This  pathetic  scene  took  place  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Olympus,  where  stood  the  celestial  palace  araonff  the  clouds. 

By  the  aid  of  the  great  Jupiter  the  rebellious  Titans 
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were  defeated.  The  particulars  of  the  contest  would,  if 
related,  form  a  treinendously  appalling  narrative,  and  one 
infinitely  more  spirit-stirring  than  any  description  of 
carnage  on  a  grand  scale  by  the  most  graphic  Irish 
novelist.  But  the  war  of  the  giants,  which  will  be 
chronicled  in  the  next  chapter,  being  just  the  same  afi*air, 
only  on  a  much  grander  scale,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
after  several  volleyf  of  rocks  and  mountains  on  the  part 
of  the  Titans,  and  much  spirited  thundering  on  that  of 
Jupiter,  the  insurgents  were  made  prisoners,  and  trans- 
ported to  various  penal  settlements.  Some  were  buried 
beneath  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  some  confined  at  the 
bottom  of  Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  and  others  sent  to  keep 
company  with  Erebus. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  after  all  this  Saturn  grew 
jealous  of  his  son  Jupiter,  and  conspired  against  his  happi- 
ness and  liberty  ?  Such  was  the  melancholy  fact ;  and  it 
placed  Jupiter  under  the  painful  necessity  of  deposing 
his  ungrateful  progenitor — thus  fulfilling  the  decree  of 
destiny.  The  treacherous  Saturn  absconded.  He  first 
fled  to  America,  where  he  expected  to  be  hospitably  taken 
in ;  but  finding  that  he  was  taken  in  inhospitably,  he 
shifted  his  residence  to  Ita]y,«where  Janus,  who  was  king 
of  that  country,  was  so  good  as  to  give  him  half-a-crown 
— ^sharing  with  him  his  sovereign  power.  He  now, 
taught  by  adversity,  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  by  pro- 
moting in  every  way  his  people's  happiness,  proved  him- 
self a  good  governor.  His  son,  therefore,  forgave  him ; 
and  though  he  would  not  trust  him  again  on  the  throne 
of  Olvmpus,  where  he  had  very  naturally  established  him- 
self, he  assigned  him  a  temple  among  men  and  a  very 
comfortable  planet  to  live  in-— rather  cold,  perhaps,  but 
gods  are  exempt  from  rheumatism. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  Jupiter,  finding  himself 
autocrat  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  possession  of  unlimited 
power,  very  wisely  proceeded  to  make  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  He  thought  he  would  look  about 
him  a  little  before  he  married  ;  but  he  had  his  throne  and 
sceptre  re-gilt — ^his  pavilion,  which  was  considerably 
handsomer  than  that  at  Brighton,  fresh  painted  and 
decorated.  He  ordered  in  several  pipes  of  nectar,  and 
not  a  few  of  tobacco ;  and  he  dubbed  himself  «*  Father  of 
fhe  Gods  and  Men."  ^a 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ALL   ABOUT   LOVE. 

Jupiter  ikQrw  having  made  himself  happy,  nex;  pro- 
ceeded to  {yrovide  for  his  family.  He  made  his  brother 
Neptune  iord-lieutenant  of  the  sea,  9ice  Oceanus,  turned 
out ;  and  Pluto,  also,  his  father's  son,  governor-general 
of  the  infernal  regions.  His  sister,  Ceres,  he  appohited 
ludy  patroness  of  the  agricultural  interest.  These  arrange- 
ments, and  some  others,  having  been  completed,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  his  own  blessedness,  which  had  hitherto 
been  single,  might  be  advantageously  doubled.  He  had 
another  sister,  Juno,  or,  to  speak  more  respectfully.  Miss 
Juno,  whose  beauty  was  so  striking,  that  it  would  have 
knocked  you  down ;  and  for  whom,  considering  that  her 
face  was  her  fortune,  he  had  made  no  special  provision. 
Of  her  he  became  passionately  enamoured  ;  but  her  bosom 
was  all  ice,  and  the  difficulty  was  how  was  he  to  break  it? 

When  a  man  goes  courting,  he  generally  gets  up  an 
appearance.  He  sometimes  makes  a  buck  of  himself, 
occasionally  a  sheep,  and  noi  unfrequently  a  goose.  Our 
divinity  changed  himself  into  a  cuckoo.  He  then  raised 
a  storm,  and  took  refuge  from  it,  cold  and  shivering,  in 
Juno*s  bosom.  Now,  that  locality  being  in  a  twofold 
sense  a  region  of  snow,  he  must  have  got,  conversely 
speaking,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  But  no  mat- 
ter. The  case  of  Jupiter  was  like  that  of  the  Russian, 
who  ices  to  warm  his  frost-bitten  nose.  And  Juno's  re- 
sembled that  of  the  frozen  liquid ;  for  she  melted  with 
pity:  from  which,  by  an  easy  transition,  she  modulated 
into  the  warmer  sentiment.  The  marriage  was  celebrated, 
without  delay,  with  the  most  imposing  pageantry  and 
splendour,  for  which  the  Olympic  machinery  afforded 
great  facilities.  Cards  were  issued  to  all  the  gods,  to 
mankind,  and  to  the  brutes ;  which  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ass,  (who  admired  the  parade,)  made  fun  of  the 
whole  afiair;  for  which  piece  of  impertinence  they  were 
condemned  to  be  sacrificed. 

For  a  time  Jupiter  and  Juno  lived  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  domestic  bliss.  An  event,  however,  shortly 
occurred  which  proved,  subsequently,  the  source  of  varioiia 
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mataai  disagreements  ;  rather  funny,  perhaps,  but  to  the 
feeling  heart  very  painful  to  think  upon. 

The  immortals,  whose  numbers  Juno  had  considerably 
increased,  were  reclining  one  day  upon  their  easy  thrones, 
sipping  nectar  and  smoking  cheroots.  All  were  present 
except  his  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Sea, 
whose  absence  was  rather  wondered  at,  as  he  seldom 
missed  a  court  day,  particularly  when  there  was  grog 
going  on.  His  Majesty,  Jupiter,  his  arm  encircling  the 
waist  of  his  Queen,  and  his  lips  in  approximation  with  her 
ear,  was  affectionately  tempting  her  to  drink  a  little  more. 
••  Come,  girl,"  said  the  King  of  gods  and  men  ;  "  come, 
it  will  do  you  good.  Hebe,  pour  out  another  glass  for 
your  mamma."  **  No,  Jupiter,  thank  you,  I  had  rather 
not,"  returned  Juno.  "  Do  Judy,"  urged  the  monarch. 
"Now,  sir,"  replied  the  goddess,  slapping  his  arm,  **I 
won't  have  you  call  me  Judy."  "  Do  what  I  tell  you, 
then,"  said  Jupiter,  playfully  pulling  her  ear.  She  spoke 
I  not,  but  turned  her  large  fu  11  eyes  upon  his.  Ju piter  looked 
1  as  if  he  were  in  Heaven ;  where,  in  fact,  he  was.  Unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  expres- 
sive of  delight,  as  Mr.  Farren  does  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  convulsively  poked  her  with  his  forefinger  in  the 
waist.  "  Have  done  !  you  teaze,"  she  cried,  but  evidently 
as  pleased  as  Punch;  whereupon  Jupiter  did  what  he 
was  told  not  to  do,  again,  and  gave  her  a  kiss  into  the 
I     bargain. 

I         This  edifying  scene  of  conjugal  affection  was  suddenly 

I     interrupted  by  a  noise  of  conch-shells  and  boatswains' 

whistles  below,  followed  by  a  loud  call  of  "  House  ahoy  !" 

the  vocalist  evidently  bawling  through  his  hands.    **  Here 

he  is  at  last !"  was  the  general  cry,  and  in  another  moment 

in  staggered  Neptune  ;   he  Avas  greeted  with  deafening 

I      applause.      "How  are    you,,  old  boy?"    said   Jupiter. 

j      "  Pretty  well,  thank  you,"  answered  Neptune.     "  How 

'      are  you,  governor ?"     "Middling,"  responded  the  sove- 

1     reign.     "But  I  say:  who  is  that  beautiful  Nymph  that 

yon  have  brought  in  your  train?" 

**  Aha  !"  cried  Neptune,  looking  very  sly  with  his  fore- 
finger applied  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  "what!  you've 
caught  sight  of  her  already,  have  you  ?  Shiver  my  timbers ! 
your  Majesty  has  sharp  eyes.  Avast,  there,  you  Tritons ; 
stand  aside,  will  you,  you  lubbers !    There.    Did  you 

20 
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ever  any  of  you  see  such  a  splendid  little  craft  in  all  your 
born  days !  See  how  trim  she  is  about  the  bows,  and  how 
natty  about  the  stern  ;  and  there  's  a  figure-head  for  you ! 
Then  only  look  at  the  rigging.  Ye  ho !  there,  lass,  do 
you  hear  ?    Come  forward,  Venus." 

With  a  smiling,  though  downcast  look,  and  face  suffused 
with  a  roseate  blush,  the  Nymph,  gracefully  ambling, 
advanced.  "See  how  beautifully  she  steers,"  cried  Nep- 
tune ;  "  watch  the  action  of  the  rudder !"  She  did,  indeed, 
move  on  like  a  little  duck,  in  her  own  element.  A  mur- 
mur of  admiration  ran  through  Olympus.  "  I  say,  Pluto," 
said  Momus,  jogging  him  and  winking  his  eye — *^  eh  ?  I 
sny — eh?"  Phity  nodded  approvingly.  "Isn't  she 
sweetly  pretty  ?"  asked  Ceres.  "  Oh,  yes !"  answered 
Hebe. 

Having  approached  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  the  lovely 
stranger  assumed  that  elegant  attitude  which  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles,  whoever  it  was  who  made  herMedicean  effigy, 
has  rendered  so  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  monarch  gazed  upon  the  beautiful  being  with  a 
mixture  of  astonishment  and  delight.  "  And  where,"  he 
asked,  "young  lady,  did  you  drop  from  ?" 

"  Nowhere,  sir,"  she  answered  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  Ye  gods,"  cried  Jupiter,  appealing  to  the  company, 
"  what  music !  Come,  you  little  puss  !"  he  continued, 
elevatmg  her  chin,  "  look  up.  I  say,  master  Neptune, 
what  have  you  to  say  about  this  damsel?" 

«  Explain,  Neptune,  explain,"  resounded  on  all  hands. 

"Mayhap,"  said  Neptune^  turning  his  quid,  "  his  ma- 
jesty there  knows  as  much  about  the  matter  as  I  do. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
this :  we  were  cruising  ofT  Cyprus,  when  we  ran  along- 
side of  a  sheet  of  foam,  for  all  the  world  like  that  kickshaw 
before  Mars  there.  I  coujdn't  make  out  what  the  dense 
it  was ;  but  while  I  was  looking  at  it,  lo  and  behold  ye  !  up 
comes  a  mist  out  of  it  as  high  as  the  main-top  ;  and  out 
she  steps  of  that,  and  walks  on  deck.  There,  my  yarn  is 
spun.  Hebe,  old  girl,  hand  us  a  jorum  of  nectar,  will 
you  ?"     So  saying,  he  sat  down. 

All  this  while  Jupiter  was  feasting  bis  eyes  on  the  charms 
of  the  lovely  wonder, — ^not  exactly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
luno,  who  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  uncomfortable, 
which  his  majesty  observing,  discontinued    his    gaze. 
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Then,  turning  to  the  queen,  he  proposed  to  her  to  adopt 
the  fair  Venus  for  a  daughter,  and  to  get  her,  if  possible, 
comfortably  married.  The  latter  part  of  the  proposal 
allayed  Juno's  suspicions ;  she  had  not  the  slightest  objec* 
tion  to  it,  she  said,  and  would  behave  to  her  as  if  she  were 
her  own  child.  So  she  beckoned  her  to  approach,  and 
kissed  her,  and  called  her  a  dear,  and  told  her  that  for  tn« 
future  in  addressing  her,  Juno,  she  was  to  say.  Mamma. 
And  then  Jupiter  informed  her  that  she  was  to  consider 
herself  thenceforth  as  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

Hereupon  Venus,  amid  much  applause,  took  her  seat 
among  the  other  deities.  She  was  placed  next  to  Mars, 
who,  it  was  observed,  was  whispering  and  talking  to  her  9 
great  deal  all  the  evening.  It  was  likewise  noticed  that 
Vulcan  kept  looking  at  her  very  hard  :  though,  whenever 
their  eyes  met,  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  him. 

The  new  goddess  was  voted  a  great  acquisition;  and, 
for  a  little  while,  her  addition  to  the  Olympic  circle  was 
productive  of  unmingled  delight  to  all  parties.  But  this 
state  of  things  was  not  to  last.  One  morning,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  Venus  came  down  to  break- 
fast followed  by  a  little  winged  boy,  "  How  now,  Veny  ?" 
cried  Jupiter,  **  what,  have  you  started  a  tiger?"  "  Oh, 
no!  papa;  this  is  my  little  boy,"  she  replied.  '♦Your 
little  boy  !"  exclaimed  all  in  amazement.  "  My  little  boy," 
she  answered,  very  coolly;  and,  when  pressed  with  further 
questions,  only  laughed.  The  conclusion  of  everybody 
was,  that  she  had  been  secretly  married,  and  Jupiter, 
determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  demanded  in  turn  of  each 
of  the  gods  whether  he  was  the  sly  dog  of  a  husband. 
Vulcan  manfully  came  forward,  and  declared  that  he  was; 
adding,  "Don't  you  think  the  boy  my  very  picture?" 
Now  Vulcan  was  as  swarthy  as  a  Moor,  humpbacked, 
bandy-legged,  and  lame,  in  consequence  of  a  misfortune 
which  he  had  in  infancy.  The  gods,  therefore,  grinned, 
and  said  "Very."  Jupiter,  notwithstanding  Vulcan's 
avowal,  determined  that  the  marriage  between  his  son 
and  Venus  should  be  solemnized  again  and  in  public. 
Thus  Venus  became  Mrs.  Vulcan,  but  everybody  still 
called  her  Venus. 

^ow — would  you  believe  it !  the  dissensions  which  after- 
wards took  place  between  Juno  and  her  husband  were 
hi99gbi  about  by  this  little  boy  of  Venus's,  who  wat 
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named  by  his  godmother,  Cupid.    And  a  pretty  deal  of 
mischief  he  did,  and  continues  to  do  besides. 

MoRAi..-— Beware  of  Love ;  particularly  after  you  are 
married. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JUPITER,   HIS  WIFE,  AND  FAMILY. 

JupiTBR,  with  his  crown  and  sceptre,  was  sitting,  one 
fine  day,  in  a  contemplative  mood,  amusing  himself  by 
watching  affairs  in  general,  of  which  his  throne  command^ 
ed  a  fine  view.  But  presently  his  attention  was  diverted 
from  mundane  things  to  an  object  more  particularly  under 
his  nose — namely,  to  Master  Cupid,  who  was  running 
about  before  the  hall  window,  playing  with  a  little  bow 
and  arrows. 

"  Hallo,  you  young  sir,"  cried  Jupiter,  **  what  are  you 
about  there  ?*' 

•*  Nothing,  sir,'*  answered  Cupid 

*'  Nothing,  you  rogue  ;  do  you  call  that  nothing  ? 
You'll  put  some  god's  eye  out  presently.     Come  here." 

Cupid  obeyed. 

•*  Don't  you  know,"  said  Jupiter,  "  that  bows  and  ar- 
rows are  very  dangerous  things  ?" 

"Mine  are  not,  sir,"  replied  Cupid.  "See."  And 
with  this  he  suddenly  twanged  his  string  and  sent  a  shaft 
through  the  heart  of  Jupiter  and  out  at  his  back,  before 
the  monarch  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 

His  Majesty  instinctively  seized  a  thunderbolt,  but  feel- 
ing that  he  was  not  hurt,  he  stayed  his  uplifted  arm; 
while  a  smile  which  stole  over  his  features,  and  a  slight 
cachinnation,  evinced  a  consciousness  agreeable  rather 
than  otherwise.  Cupid  ran  away  laughing.  "A  little 
monkey  !"  exclaimed  Jupiter.  "  Confound  his  impu- 
dence !  But  what  new  sensation  is  this  ?"  And  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  turned  up  his  eyes. 

It  were  needless  to  pursue  his  soliloquy  further.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  not  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  his  having 
been  shot  at,  when  Juno,  coming  in  unexpectedly,  caught 
him  on  his  knees  to  his  sister  Latona.  The  row  that  en- 
sued transcends  a  single  man's  imagination. 

After  this  Jupiter  went  on  very  ill.    He  turned  T«rk 
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and  married  four  or  five  more  wives,  and  took  to  lurkiog 
and  wandering  up  and  down,  philandering  at  masquerades 
in  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  behaving  altogether  like  a 
gay  Lothario.  He  went  courting  to  Europa  in  the  form, 
of  a  bull,  paid  his  addresses  to  Leda  as  a  swan,  and  made 
strong^  love  to  Antiope  in  the  shape  of  a  satyr.  It  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  Juno  was  highly  displeased  with 
this  unsteadiness.  In  her  paroxysms  of  jealousy  she 
would  box  his  ears  and  scratch  his  face,  and  he  in  return 
would  beat  and  kick  her ;  so  that  they  lived  a  very  cat- 
and-dog  sort  of  life  together,  just  like  Punch  and  Judy. 

The  family  lof  his  Majestj' Jupiter  soon  became  very 
extensive ;  and  to  give  the  devil,  or  rather  the  divinity, 
his  due,  he  provided  handsomely  for  them  all.  Of  the 
most  noted  of  these  and  the  other  subordinate  deities  it  is 
now  time  to  give  an  account,  which  will  most  conveniently 
be  done  in  alphabetical  order,  beginning  with 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  According 
to  Cicero  there  were  four  of  that  name,  to  whom,  if  we 
add  Apollo  Belvy,  who  was  personated  by  Mr.  Listen,  we 
shall  have  five.  Apollo  used  to  preside  over  the  fine  arts, 
music,  poetry,  medicine,  eloquence,  and  humbug.  He 
presides  at  present  over  terraces  and  crescents ;  as  Apollo 
Terrace,  Apollo  Crescent.  He  is  the  patron  of  National 
Galleries  and  Art  Unions ;  but  whether  as  the  god  of  the 
fine  arts  or  the  god  of  humbug,  (though  some  say,  that  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,)  mythologists  are  not  agreed 
upon.  Under  his  patronage  also,  were  the  concerts  of 
the  ancients,  and  so  the  Ancient  Concerts  are  still ;  as 
likewise  are  the  Philharmonic  and  the  Promenade  Con- 
certs, which  last  he  conducts  in  the  shape  of  a  funny  little 
Frenchman  in  u  spangled  waistcoat  and  white  kid  gloves. 
The  praises  of  Apollo  have  been  set  forth  in  divers  odes 
in  former  times,  and  more  recently  in  a  celebrated  glee— - 
"Glorious  Apollo,  from  on  high  behold  us,"  which  is 
sung  at  harmonic  meetings  with  great  applause, 
i  Apollo,  according  to  Lempriere  and  Lord  Byron*  was 
born  at  Delos—  ' 

**  Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung." 

For  Apollo  was  also  called  Phcebus.  This,  however,  was 
not  an  o&a^,  but  rather  a  sort  of  ^rwMnMn^  aa  he  wai 
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often  termed  PhoBbus-ApoUo.  Phoebus,  therefore,  would 
hare  been  his  Christian  name,  if  he  had  been  a  Christian ; 
bat  as  he  was  one  of  the  heathen  deities,  of  course  it  could 
not  be  that.  The  word  Phoebus  corresponds  to  our  ver- 
nacular, **  bright  one  ;"  or  more  vernacularly  still,  ''bright 
*an ;"  and  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  the 
last-mentioned  epithet  would  be  now-a-days,  it  was  a  sort 
of  nick-name  ;  for  it  was  conferred  upon  him  in  his  capa- 
city of  coachman,  or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  jarvey ;  as  he 
drove  the  Sun  fast  coach,  which  started  every  morning 
from  the  public-house  of  that  name  over  against  the 
palace  of  Neptune. 

Apollo  was  the  best  hand  at  an  oracle  of  all  the  gods  in 
Olympus :  the  reader  will  recollect  that  he  has  alreafly 
been  described  as  the  god  of  humbug.  His  oracles  haii 
the  repute  of  being  infallible,  which  they  owed  to  bomg 
invariably  capable  of  being  understood  two  ways.  Never- 
theless he  was  a  great  shot  with  the  long-bow,  for  he  killed 
the  serpent  Python,  (the  skeleton  of  which  creature  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,)  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  bom 
—an  age  when  ordinary  children  lie  in  bed.  Python  was 
a  great  snake  of  the  boa-constrictor  species,  which  had 
been  raised  (there  is  reason  to  suppose)  in  Kentucky  by 
the  jealous  Juno,  and  sent  to  eat  Latona  up.  As  president 
of  poetry,  Apollo  was  of  course  the  god  of  fiction;  and, 
consequently,  of  lying — though  whether  he  invented  the 
lyre  or  not  has  been  disputed ;  everybody,  however,  ad- 
mits that  he  played  it. 

In  external  form,  Apollo  resembled  a  nice  young  man ; 

such,  at  least,  he  would  have  seemed  if  he  had  sported 

whiskers  ;  but  he  was  beardless.     He  wore  his  locks  a  la 

jeune  France,  and  his  head  was  surrounded  with  beams 

of  light ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  had  recourse  to 

Macassar  oil,  which  communicates  that  glossy  appearance 

to  the  hair  which  is  so  great  an  addition  to  personal  beauty. 

Lambs  were  sacrificed  to  Apollo;  but  whether  with  or 

without  mint  sauce,  the  learned  cannot  tell.     He  had  a 

grand  temple  at  Delphi,  and  a  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  which 

places  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Adelphi,  where 

Cupid  was  once  to  be  seen  every  night ;  nor  with  the  Coal 

Hole,  kept  by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Apollo  had  the  credit  of  occasioning  epidemics  and  con- 

gionsy  which  he  naturally  would  do,  not  only  as  the  god 
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tS,  medicine,  but  as  having  a  son,  .^sculapius,  fonnerly 
physician  to  the  Argonauts,  in  extensive  practice.  We 
read  that  this  ^Esculapius  was  killed  by  Jupiter,  with  a 
thunderbolt,  for  raising  the  dead  to  life ;  but  his  crime  more 
probably  was  another  sort  of  resurrectionism ;  the  Ana-* 
tomy  Bill  not  then  having  become  law.  However  he  wa» 
slain,  as  aforesaid ;  and  Apollo,  exasperated  at  the  fate  of 
his  son,  shot  the  Cyclops,  (the  one-eyed  blacksmith  who 
had  forged  the  thunderbolt,)  through  the  head.  Jupiter, 
therefore,  kicked  him  out  of  heaven;  and  Apollo  was 
forced  to  rusticate  for  nine  years  in  Thessaly — or  in  other 
words,  was  transported  for  that  period  for  manslaughter. 

Apollo  had  a  very  pleasant  residence  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Parnassus;  a  situation  less  eligible,  but  perhaps 
more  picturesque,  than  Clapham  Rice.  His  establish^ 
ment  at  this  place  consisted  of  nine  maids,  called  Muses, 
who  were  a  sort  of  governesses  in  his  family.  Of  these 
larger  mention  will  be  made  hereafter;  it  is  enough  at 
present  to  say  that  they  were  very  clever,  and  rejoiced  in 
blue  stockings,  all  except  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  the 
Ballet,  who  wore  sometimes  flesh-coloured  tights,  at  others 
white  silk. 

Apollo  had  a  Phaeton,  not  a  vehicle,  however,  but  a 
son.  The  name  of  this  young  gentleman  has  been  cor- 
rupted, in  these  latter  times,  into  Pheaton.  He  was  cap- 
sized in  the  attempt  to  drive  his  father's  coach,  which 
"  lamentable  accident,"  as  it  was  termed  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  is  commemorated  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Apollo  had  also  other  children,  who  were  all  bright,  like 
his  own  particular  sun  Among  them  all  poets  and  poet-, 
esses  are  included.  Mort  of  these  members  of  his  family 
have  departed  this  liie  ;  but  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  are  still  living. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  BACCHUS. 


Bacchus  was  the  God  of  fermented  liquors,  their  ap« 
purtenanees,  efiects,  and  consumers.  His  dominion  is 
much  more  extensive  now  than  it  was*among  the  ancicntSt 
who  eould  not  boast,  like  the  modenia,  of  a  ^  larfe  asi«i« 
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ment"  of  wines ;  md  who,  altboogh  among  their  vinoas 
beverages  there  was  one  prepared  from  barley,  were  un- 
ac«)uamted  with  true  beer.  The  era,  however,  of  Barclay 
and  Perkins,  of  Reid  and  Co.,  and  of  Guinness,  at  length 
arrived ;  and  stout,  draught  and  bottled  porter,  half-and- 
half,  together  with  the  various  ales,  acknowledged  his 
divine  authority.  His  empire  has  of  late  received  an 
accession  in  the  shape  of  Bass's  pale  Indian  ale,  and  wil, 
no  doubt,  from  the  progress  of  invention  and  intemper- 
ance, continue  to  derive  others.  The  discovery  of  dis- 
tillation entailed  upon  him  a  new  title,  that  of  the  '*  Ruler 
of  Spirits;"  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Weber's 
glorious  overture  of  that  name  related  to  Bacchus :  the 
spirits  whereof  he  is  the  ruler  not  being  the  spirits  of  the 
elements,  but  the  exciseable  spirits,  as  whisky,  brandy, 
rum,  gin,  and  Hollands. 

To  the  cyathi,  calices,  and  other  few  drinking  vessels 
which  were  formerly  sacred  to  Bacchus,  decanters,  tum- 
blers, and  rummers  have  been  added  in  these  latter  days ; 
wherein,  also,  he  has  become  the  god  of  goes,  and  the 
patron  of  pots  and  pipes. 

Not  only  is  the  worship  of  Bacchus  still  maintained,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  prevalent  than  any  other ;  especially 
in  this  country,  and  above  all  in  this  town,  where  temples, 
termed  gin-palaces,  devoted  (o  its  celebration,  abound  in 
every  street. 

Many  of  his  subjects  have  been  lately  seduced  from 
their  allegiance  by  Father  Mathew,  and  not  a  few  others 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  him  that  homage  which 
in  their  hearts  they  would  fain  have  paid,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax,  which  has  occasioned  a 
retrenchment  in  grog,  and  consequently  a  defalcation  in 
the  revenue.  However,  as  the  very  rich  drink  as  much 
as  they  please,  and  the  very  poor  as  much  as  they  can 
get,  Bacchus  can  afford  the  loss. 

Bacchus,  according  to  the  mythologists,  came,  like 
several  other  gods,  into  the  world,  that  is,  into  heaven,  in 
a  very  odd  way.  Thus  it  was.  His  mother  Semele  had 
for  some  months  been  added,  quite  under  the  rose,  to  the 
matrimonial  establishment  of  Jupiter.  Fame,  however, 
at  last  discovered  the  secret,  which  she  instantly  trumpeted 
into  Juno's  ears.  Now  the  aneen  of  Heaven  would  have 
%ecn  very  glad  to  do  what  the  Claeen  of  England  (aoeen 
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Eleanor)  afterwards,  under  similar  circumstances,  did— > 
she  would  instantly  have  enforced  on  her  rival  the  option 
of  cold  steel  or  prussic  acid,  had  she  dared;  hut  Jupiter 
had  sworn  hy  Styx  that  if  she  offered  the  slightest  violence 
to  any  of  his  other  wives,  he  would  give  her  his  sceptre-^ 
about  her  back.  He  had  even  hinted  at  Tartarus  and 
thunderbolts ;  and  she  knew  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

'•  I  can't  be  revenged  on  that  creature  by  hook,"  thought 
Juno ;  **  but  I  will  by  crook,  thousfh."  So  she  put  on  an 
old  cloak  and  bonnet,  screwed  up  her  face  into  the  likeness 
of  an  old  woman's,  and  walked  into  Semele's  chamber  as 
Beroe  her  nurse.  In  this  shape  she  persuaded  her  that 
the  person  who  had  palmed  himself  upon  her  for  Jupiter 
was  a  humbug. 

<<  What !"  she  said,  **  do  you  think  a  god,  that  really 
was  a  god,  would  come  sneaking  up  the  back  stairs  muffled 
and  moustached  like  a  strolling  vagabond  playactor? 
Phut ! — ^the  idea  !  Why,  if  he  were  but  a  king,  or  only 
a  duke  even,  couldn't  he  do  as  he  chose  ?  Tel)  him  you 
won't  have  any  thing  more  to  say  to  him  till  he  comes  to 
visit  you  full  fig,  with  his  crown,  and  sceptre,  and  thunder- 
bolts,  and  chariot  of  fire.  That's  how  Jupiter  goes  to  see 
Juno.  A  chariot  indeed  !  I'll  be  bound  he  hasn't  a  shilling 
in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  a  cab ;  nor  yet  a  coat  to  his  back, 
besides  what  he  has  got  on.  He  Jupiter  !  he's  no  Jupiter, 
or  gentleman  either." 

Never  listen  to  old  women.  Semele  did  ;  and  mark 
the  conse(juences.  The  next  time  Jupiter  ^Iled,  she  made 
him  promise  to  grant  her  whatever  she  should  ask'  which 
he  readily  agreed  to  do,  taking  his  customary  affidavit. 

**Then  I  desire,"  said  the  lady,  '*that  you  will  pay 
your  next  visit  to  me  in  state." 

*•  Certainly,  my  dear,"  answered  Jupiter,  "  if  you  wish 
it ;  but  there  is  one  slight  objection  to  your  persisting  in 
your  request." 

«« What  is  that  ?"  demanded  Semele. 

'*  Only,"  replied  the  monarch,  *'  that  if  I  come  in  my 
thunder  and  lightning,  which,  you  know,  is  my  court- 
dress,  I  shall  most  inevitably  bum  you  up  to  a  cinder." 

**  I  don't  care  !"  said  Semele.  She  did  not  believe  her 
husband ;  and  her  fate  supplies  us,  or  rather  our  wives, 
with  another  moral.  Jupiter  was  a  god  of  his  word ;  and 
M  she  would  insist  upon  his  coming,  sure  enough  he  came 

20* 
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The  consequence  was  that  she  was  consumed  in  his  em- 
brace in  about  half  a  minute.  Among  her  ashes  was  dia* 
covered  a  fine  infant,  whose  divinity,  which  he  had  derived 
from  Jupiter,  had  rendered  him  fire-proof.-  **  Sweep  up 
your  mistress,"  said  Jupiter  to  the  attendants,  ^  and  put  up 
that  incombustible  young  dog  with  Ino  in  the  rumble." 
His  command  was  obeyed ;  and  away  they  all  started  {xn 
Olympus. 

Now  the  facte  upon  which  the  above  tale  was  founded 
probably  were,  that  Semele,  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  fell  a 
martyr  to  a  love  of  liquor ;  her  system,  from  excessive 
drinking,  having  got  into  such  a  state,  that  she  went  off 
one  night  in  spontaneous  combustion  ;  that  little  BacchuSt 
then  an  infant  at  her  breast,  had  the  luck  to  escape  un<* 
singed :  that  in  process  of  time  he  grew  up  to  keeping  a 
public-house,  was  regarded  as  the  prince  of  pot-com« 
panions  during  his  life,  and  came,  after  his  deatJi,  to  be 
regarded  as  their  god. 

If  Bacchus  did  npt  actually  suck  in  a  fondness  for  drjak 
with  his  mother^s  milk,  he  acquired  it  soon  aiWr  being 
weaned.  He  was  placed  by  his  father,  Jupiter,  as  a  pupS 
under  Silenus,  an  old  fellow  with  the  appearance  of  Socrates^ 
and  the  habits  of  Professor  Porson,  who  used  to  ride  about 
Arcadia  on  a  jackass,  very  drunk,  attended  by  Fauns  and 
Satyrs.  Thus  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  aequisition 
of  Knowledge,  Bacchus  soon  learned  to  drink  as  eiiectually 
as  he  could  have  done  at  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere. 

Some  say  that  by  this  early  drinking  the  growth  of 
Bacchus  was  stopped,  and  thus  account  for  his  being 
sometimes  depicted  as  a  fat  infant,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
sitting  astrid<j  on  a  barrel.  This,  however,  was  more 
probably  a  likeness  of  him  taken  when  he  was  a  little  god ; 
because  he  is  also  represented  as  a  fine  young  man,  with 
ivy  all  round  his  hat  or  head,  and  a  thyrsus  for  a  sceptre. 

Bacchus  had  a  great  aversion  to  tee-totallers,  whooi^  he 
often  punished  for  their  contempt  of  his  divinity;  and 
even  now  he  frequently  instigates  his  votaries  to  interfere 
with  their  "  demonstrations."  Hence  arise  sundry  rows* 
productive  of  torn  banners,  sanguinary  noses,  blaclc  eyes^ 
and  broken  heads. 

Among  the  things  over  which  Bacchus  pfeaides,  should 
have  been  mentioned  the  articles  in  Punch.  This  state- 
ment, to  be  sure,  is  a  little  ambiguous ;  but  (to  bono«r  th# 
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beanliftil  legend  of  the  knightly  garter,)  "  Honi  soit  qui 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING   CERES. 

Ceres  was  peculiarly  the  goddess  of  corn ;  but  her  em- 
pire included  beans :  in  fact  it  was  co-extensive  with  the 
dirty  acres,  and  corresponded  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  likewise  comprehended  all  things  thereunto  pertaining; 
cultivator  and  produce,  clod  and  clod-hopper,  cart-horse, 
plough  and  pitch-fork,  with  their  like. 

But  though  Ceres  presided  over  com— chaff,  as  the 
learned  agree,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Momus.  And 
albeit  rustics  were  the  subjects  of  Ceres,  Moxnus  was  the 
prince  of  clowns. 

Ceres  was  the  guardian  of  granaries ;  and  she  has  at 
present  a  large  quantity  of  bonded  com  to  guard,  which 
the  sliding-scale  will  not  let  in.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
corn-law  question,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  at  her  opinion. 
As  defender  of  the  agricultural  interest,  that  is,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country,  she  would  side,  of  course, 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  as  patroness  of  foreign 
husbandry,  with  Mr.  Cobden.  But  probably,  as  long  as 
she  gets  her  sacrifices,  she  does  not  care  twopence  about 
the  matter;  though  certainly  the  cheap  loaf  would  consi- 
derably extend  her  worship ;- — provided  that  no  diminution 
took  place' in  wages. 

The  ancient  Romans  took  the  liberty — whether  poetical 
or  impudent  let  the  divinity  herself  decide — ^to  call  every 
kind  of  food  made  of  corn,  Ceres.  Macaroni,  muffins, 
and  crumpets,  would  all,  in  their  day,  have  been  termed, 
indifllerently,  Ceres.  Thus  would  they  have  ennobled  the 
"  twopenny  buster ;"  thus  would  they  have  dignified  the 
••  twist."  Perhaps  they  would  have  extended  the  same 
honour  to  all  farinaceous  provisions ;  and  Ceres  and  soojie 
wovld  have  been  (convertible  terms.  But  the  vital  potion 
was  unknown  to  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  If  the  Roman 
matrons  gave  their  children  pap,  no  doubt  they  called  th&t 
Ceres.  Virgil  mentions  "  Cererem  comiptam  undu  ;"— 
fiO]M>ed  meal  or  biscuit ; — ^which  is  much  the  same  Uung 
witfa  pap. 
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Ill  the  line  of  Virg^il  just  alluded  to,  the  phrase  **  Cereft> 
liaque  arma,'* — and  baking  instruments— -likewise  occurs. 
Ceres,  therefore,  was  the  goddess  of  things  used  in  baking; 
except,  perhaps,  alum  and  bone-dust. 

Trhat  Ceres  was,  having  been  explained,  it  will  now  be 
asked,  who  was  she  ?  She  bore  the  same  relation,  or  rather 
relations,  to  Jupiter  with  Juno.  And  what  she  was,  and 
who  she  was,  having  been  stated,  probably  some  one  will 
next  inquire  what  she  had  a  year?  That  is  a  rather  im« 
pertinent  question ;  but  no  matter.  She  had  an  annual 
narvest  in  most  countries,  and  a  yearly  sacrifice  or  two  in 
Sicily ;  one  of  which,  as  it  occurred  about  harvest  time, 
may  have  been  a  species  of  harvest-home.  Hereat  seve- 
ral swine  were  immolated,  much  bacon  devoured,  and 
divers  hymns  sung  to  her  praise  and  glory,  whereof  one, 
there  is  reason  to  conjecture,  began  with 

"Here's  a  health  to  our  mistress,  the  founder  o^our  feast" 

This,  most  likely,  was  the  original  of  the  ditty  which  is 
sung  at  the  present  day,  or  at  least  which  was  sung  the 
other  day,  at  similar  festivals  in  Hampshire  and  elsewhere 
There,  however,  "  mistress"  is  pronounced  "mwlartt«/ 
and  «♦  feast,"  **veca«/." 

A  grand  gala  and  commemoration  was  also  held,  at 
some  places,  every  fourth,  and  at  others  every  fifth  year, 
in  honour  of  our  *»  Farmers'  friend."  This  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  whereat  the  initiated 
were  first  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  various  panto- 
mimic horrors,  and  while  in  that  state  induced  torun  about 
with  torches,  (they  had  no  squibs,)  shout,  yell,  dance,  sing, 
and  beat  pots  and  kettles,  with  a  devotion  that  was  truly 
edifying.  Mythologists  do  not  mention  the  circumstance, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  pockets  in  the  nveanwhile 
were  turned  inside  out  by  the  Hierophant  and  his  assist- 
ants. These  mysteries  were  held  in  high  veneration ; 
and  he  who,  not  being  a  freemason,  ventured  to  take  a 
sight  at  them,  was  instantly  put  to  death.  Socrates  was 
accused  of  having  disparagingly  spoken  of  them  as  o/c/loy; 
for  which  irreverent  revelation  he  was  very  properly  poi- 
soned. What  business  have  philosophers  to  go  letting 
out  truth ;  why  cannot  they  lie  still  ? 

At  present  the  only  sacrifices  made  to  Ceres  conaist  of 
fash.    They  are  paid  to  her  priests  the  bakers,  who,  liko 
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her  more  ancient  ministers,  are  enormous  rogues,  and  ex- 
act a  great  deal  more  than  their  due ;  moreov^er,  in  dis- 
pensing her  good  things,  they  mix  up  much  rubhish  with 
them  of  their  own.  Should  heathenism  ever  become  the 
professed  creed  of  this  country,  Ceres,  no  'doubt,  will  have 
a  grand  temple  in  Baker  Street.  Tithes  will  continue  to 
be  exacted  ;  but  they  will  be  taken  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, in  kind. 

The  severe  domestic  calamity  which  befel  Ceres  is 
known  in  most  circles  except  the  civic.  Like  the  Turk 
in  the  celebrated  old  English  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,  she 
had  an  only  daughter,  Proserpine ;  who  anticipated  the 
"beauteous  Emma,"  by  flourishing  fair  beneath  her  mo- 
ther's eye  to  a  degree  insuflferably  bewitching.  Pluto, 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  or  Infernal  Regions,  beheld  her 
one  unlucky  day  as  he  was  lurking  on  the  look-out  behind 
a  bush,  and  she  was  gathering  flowers  on  the  plains  of 
Enna.  She  was  fond  of  flowers,  poor  thing !  but  not  of 
flowers  of  brimstone;  it  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with 
what  feelings  she  would  be  likely  to  regard  Pluto.  His 
sulphureous  majesty,  however,  instantly  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  as  instantly  made  her  his  own,  which  feat  he 
accomplished  by  the  summary  process  of  bursting  from 
his  hiding-place  and  seizing  her,  amid  the  screams  of  her 
attendant  nymphs,  by  the  waist.  He  then  smote  the 
ground  with  his  trident,  Earth  yawned  at  his  command, 
and  down  he  went  with  his  victim  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
O.  Smith. 

Ceres,  immediately  on  hearing  of  this  outrage,  had  two 
swift  dragons  harnessed  to  her  chariot,  and  went  post  to 
Jupiter,  to  make  her  complaint  to  his  majesty.  Jupiter  at 
first  tried  to  reconcile  her  to  the  thing;  but  finding  it  use- 
less to  take  that  line,  he  guarantied  the  restoration  of  her 
daughter,  provided  she  had  taken  no  refreshment  in  the 
subterranean  world.  Whether  Jupiter  meant,  by  making 
the  condition,  to  show,  figuratively,  how  improper  it  is  to 
dine  with  infr riors,  and  that  the  exclusiveness  of  Olympus 
was  to  be  inf^xibly  maintained ;  or  whether  he  intended 
to  humbug  his  petitioner,  may  be  questioned  ;  his  design 
may  have  been  moral,  but  it  was  more  probably  insidious. 
He  must  have  known  that  as  soon  as  the  poor  little  soul 
had  done  crying,  she  would  eat ;  what  other  resource  was 
there  open  to  her  ?    As  it  might  have  been  expected,  so 
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it  fell  out ;  she  saw  a  pomegranate  in  the  Elysian  Fields; 
it  reminded  her  of  her  childhood's  home,  and  also  of  het 
Bot  having  dined;  and  she  very  naturally  ate  it  up. 
"You've  done  it!"  cried  the  Furies  from  the  ahyss,  and 
the  gloomy  rocks  and  caverns  around  re-echoed  in  thun« 
der,  '*  You've  done  it !"  She  had  done  it ;  ••  her  flint," 
as  a  transatlantic  mythologist  has  expressed  it,  **  was  fixed 
for  ever ;"  and  much  against  her  mamma's  consent  and 
her  own,  she  was  forced  to  become  Pluto's  queen. 

To  commemorate  this  sad  event,  and  do  the  people  out 
of  their  goods,  the  above-mentioned  mysteries  were  insti- 
tuted. 

Ceres  did  one  very  eccentric  thing.  She  changed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  thus  transformed,  gave  birth  to  the 
colt  Arion,  who  was  subsequently  winner  of  the  Nemaean 
sweepstakes,  (ridden  by  owner,  Adrastu^  of  Argos.)  She 
was  by  no  means  proud  of  this  prodigy,  and  so  annoyed 
was  she  at  the  birth  of  it,  that  she  was  actually  on  the 
point  of  going  into  a  nunnery ;  but  Jupiter  sent  the  Fates 
to  condole  with  her  on  her  misfortune.  They  represented 
to  her  that  what  was  to  be  would  be,  and  that  it  was  no 
use  to  cry  at  what  could  not  be  helped.  With  which  phi- 
losophical suggestions  &he  allowed  herself  at  last  to  be 
comforted. 

To  atone  for  a  single  foolish  act,  Ceres  made  several 
acts  that  were  wise.  These  were  legislative  acts,  for  the 
benefit  qf  the  natives  of  Sicily.  In  return,  she  was  sere- 
naded for  a  long  time  with  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Ceres  was  variously  portrayed.  Sometimes  she  was 
figured  veiled,  in  allusion,  probably,  to  having  so  nearly 
taken  the  veil.  At  others  she  was  represented  wiih  a 
head-dress  of  corn,  flowers,  and  blades  of  wheat,  accord- 
ing to  the  Celestial  Female  Fashions  for  August.  Instead 
of  a  parasol,  however,  she  had  a  poppy  in  one  hand ;  and 
a  torch  in  place  of  a  fan  in  the  other.  There  were  other 
images  of  her  on  sale  at  the  statuaries'  shops;  among 
which,  if  there  was  not  one  in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman 
leaning  on  a  staff,  (in  reference  to  bread,  the  staff  of  life,) 
there  ought  to  have  been. 

To  this  goddess  were  offered  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as 
pork ;  but  which  she  preferred  has  not  been  satisfactorilj 
ascertained.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that,  whatever 
aieat  she  had,  the  priests  took  care  it  should  be  tender • 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

OF  DIANA. 

Her  Serene  Highness  Hecate  Luna  Diana  w«is  a  prin* 
cess  of  the  Olympic  blood-royal,  or,  to  speak  more  accu 
rateiy,  ichor-rcyai ;  for  the  celestial  circulation  is  ichorous. 
She  was  one  of  the  numerous  olive-branches  which  adorned 
the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  she  was  presented  one  fine 
morning,  at  Delos,  by  Latona.  Her  Serene  Highness,  on 
her  entrance  into  ej[istence,  was  accompanied  by  the  young 
prince,  Apollo. 

The  title  of  Serene  Highness  has  been  conferred  in  the 
above  paragraph  on  Diana,  because,  in  her  capacity  of 
Luna,  she  presided  over  the  moon.  As  Hecate,  she  was 
the  goddess  of  magic  and  enchantments ;  in  her  proper 
and  principal  character,  she  was  the  patroness  of  field-* 
sports. 

Diana,  therefore,  was  not  called  Hecate  Luna,  as  some 
ladies  are  named  Caroline  Matilda,  and  others  Mary  Anne  ; 
but  the  appellations  which  were  conferred  on  her  had 
reference  to  the  offices  which  she  fulfilled. 

Our  goddess,  existing,  so  to  speak,  under  three  heads, 
is,  with  reason,  represented  by  some  squlptors  accordingly. 
Thus,  though  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  Diana, 
of  the  4wo,  was  the  better  off  for  head.  By  other  artists, 
she  is  exhibited  as  a  tall  manly-looking  young  lady  in 
buskins,  or  high-lows  without  stockings,  setting^  off  a  re- 
markably fine  development  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles; 
a  peculiarity  which  the  shortness  of  her  attire — that  of  an 
ancient  huntress,  (not  a  riding  habit,)-— allowed  to  be  fully 
apparent.  In  her  hand  she  had  a  bent  bow,  at  her  back 
was  a  quiver  of  arrows — weapons  for  which,  had  the 
Greeks  been  more  civilized,  would  have  been  substituted 
a  fowling-piece  and  shot-belt. 

To  give  Diana  all  her  titles  as  it  were  in  a  lump,  the 
ancients  sometimes  called  her  Triform  is.  And  as  there 
was  supposed  to  be  some  mystical  connection  between  her 
and  number  three,  which,  however,  was  not  fully  made 
out  till  the  invention  of  the  shot  of  that  name,  her  statue 
used  to  be  set  up  where  three  ways  met,  with  the  title  of 
Trivia.  The  thinking  mind  will  infer  that  it  there  probfr* 
bly  served  for  a  finger-post,  and  that  bills  and  notices  were 
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pasted  upon  it ;  at  least  if  the  aDcienta  had  such  things, 
and  did  not  consider  it  wicked  to  display  them  in  that 
manner. 

As  there  were  no  game-laws  in  the  time  of  Diana,  she 
must  be  #»nsidered  the  goddess  of  poaching  as  well  as  of 
hunting.  The  celebrated  song,  (in  the  agricultural  dialect,^ 
**  When  I  wur  bound  apprentice,'*  was  most  likely  derived 
from  some  hymn  in  her  honour,  a  supposition  which  is 
favoured  by  the  circumstance  of  its  burden  being — 
<<  Oh,  'tis  my  delight,  on  a  shiny  night. 
In  the  sazon  of  the  year !" 

for  therein  her  divinity,  as  Luna,  the  mistress  of  the  rooon, 
is  plainly  recognised ;  the  worshipper  thus,  not  to  speak 
it  profanely,  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

It  is  cunous  that  Diana  shoe  a  have  been  the  goddess 
of  hunting  and  witchcraft,  between  which  matters  there 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  connection  as  there  is  between 
theology  and  cribbage ;  though  in  Der  Freischutz,  to  be 
sure,  they  have  been  combined.  Very  probably  Diana 
inspired  the  composer;  somebody  more  than  human  did 
if  she  did  not.  Who  knows  but  that  the  Huntsmen's 
Chorus,  abo,  is  a  traditionary  psalm,  appointed  formerly 
to  be  sung  in  her  temples  ? 

Diana  seems,  among  other  things,  to  have  been  the 
goddess,  likewise,  of  old  maids,  though  whether  this  idea 
respecting  her  was  derived  from  her  connection  with  cross 
way^,  may  be  questioned.  Those,  too,  who  are  fond  of 
quibbles,  may  speculate  whether,  from  being  the  deity  of 
the  chase,  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  presiding  over  the 
chaste.  Certain  it  is,  she  was  never  married,  although 
she  had  several  flirtations,  to  wit,  with  Endymion,  Pan, 
and  Orion.  Indulgence  in  this  kind  of  amusement  makes 
many  a  lady  an  old  maid ;  but  Diana,  it  is  said,  declared 
she  never  would  marry.  The  comparative  reader  will 
discern  a  pleasing  analogy  between  her  and  Clueen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  Endymion  was  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  subject  of  Diana  and  Endymion  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  a  ballet ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  no  French 
dancing-master  has  availed  himself  of  it  for  that  purpose. 
Endymion  was  a  Carian  shepherd,  who  had  obtained  from 
Jupiter  two  very  desirable  boons.  One  of  these  was  sound 
nnd  refreshing  sleep  at  will,  independently  of  narcotics  or 
animal  magnetism ;  the  other,  eternal  youth.  What  laasta 
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would  like  a  sleepy  shepherd  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ; 
bat  the  somnolency  of  Endymion  procured  him  a  mistress. 
Diana  (she  may  have  admired  a  sleepy  eye)  fell  in  love 
with  him  as  he  slept  on  Mount  Latmos.  He  looked  so 
interesting,  (for  a  classical  shepherd  did  not  eat  hacon,  nor 
wear  a  smock-frock  and  hoh-nailed  hoots,)  that  she  could 
not  refrain  from  showering,  in  the  shape  of  moon-heams, 
various  kisses  on  his  brow.  His  dreams  all  this  while 
must  have  been  of  a  decidedly  agreeable  cast;  and  he 
must  have  felt  himself  very  pleasantly  situated  on  awak« 
ing.  Night  after  night  did  Diana  descend  upon  Latmos 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  beloved.  For  a  Jong  time  they 
kept  company  together;  and  the  goddess  fondly  deemed 
that  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  was  her  own ;  but,  ah  !  he 
transferred  it  to  another.  He  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Chromia,  whom,  unmindful  of 
his  former  vows,  he  shortly  afterwards  espoused.  Whether 
he  preferred  her  gold  to  Diana's  silver,  or  whether  he  was 
overcome  by  her  superior  charms,  is  not  satisfactorily 
known.  Diana  might  have  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  ;  but  as  she  had  always 
declared  an  intention  to  live  single,  she  would  perhaps 
have  been  nonsuited  ;  and  besides,  what  atonement,  or 
ointment,  are  damages  for  wounded  feelings  ? 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  Diana  had  a 
famous  temple  at  Ephesus.  It  was  accounted  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  for  the  world,  in  those  days, 
had  only  seven  wonders,  instead  of,  as  it  has  now,  some 
seventy  limes  seven  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  and  Punch.  Hereat  butcher's  meat,  poultry, 
yegetables,  and  other  good  things,  were  sacrificed  on  her 
altars ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  wont  yearly  to  offer 
her  human  victims,  which,  in  these  more  civilized  times, 
are  immolated  exclusively  to  Mars  and  Mammon.  But 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  abolished  this  practice, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  annual  whipping  of  children, 
Diaca  being  partial  to  the  whip.  We  have  discontinued 
the  annual  flagellation  of  children;  but  we  flog  them 
daily  at  the  shrine  of  Learning,  to  teach  them  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  and  make  them  wise  and  good. 

Country  squires,  who  keep  packs  of  hounds,  sacrifice 
much  time  and  not  a  little  money  to  Diana ;  sometimes. 
ID  the  excess  of  their  devotion,  they  break  their  neck 
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ftod  80  sacrifice  themselves.  A  tromendoas  saerifiee  of 
partridges  to  this  goddess  occars  every  year  on  the  first 
day  of  September;  but,  with  these,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  domestic  pouhry  and  dogs  are  killed  in  con** 
aiderable  numbers.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  hare 
ofiered  her  white  kids,  whence  il  may  by  some  be  con« 
jectured  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  evening  parties. 

Diana,  though  the  goddess  of  hunting  in  general,  was 
not  the  goddess  of  all  sorts  of  hunting ;  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  fortune-hunting;  nor  yet  With  hunting  the 
slipper.  Neither  was  she  the  goddess  of  truffle-hunting, 
nor  of  hunting  after  ideas.  Some  may  contend  that  she 
was  the  goddess  of  rat-hunting  and  duck-hunting ;  others 
that  she  was  no  such  thing ;  nor  will  the  dispute  be  easy 
t>f  decision. 

If  Dianu  took  to  hunting  from  blighted  hopes  and 
slighted  affection,  as  she  not  improbably  did,  she  was 
wiser  than  if  she  had  taken  to  drinking.  Hence  all  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  may  see  how  much  better  it  is,  when 
jilted,  to  have  recourse  to  horse  exercise  than  it  is  to 
drown  their  misery  in  the  bowl. 


CHAPITER  VIII. 

PARTICULARLY   RESPECTING  JUNO. 

The  name  of  Juno  has  been  borne  by  several  individuals, 
of  whom,  however,  only  one  was  a  goddess ;  the  rest  were 

Erinci pally  pointers.  Why  a  dog  should  be  called  Juno, 
It  the  sponsors  of  the  animal  inform  us ;  perhaps  the  rea- 
son is  that  Juno  is  a  good  name,— a  matter  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  a  dog. 

The  early  history  of  Juno,  like  most  early  histories,  is 
little  known :  but  what  little  of  it  is  known,  like  what 
little  is  known  of  early  histories  in  general,  is  a  good  deal 
to  swallow. 

Juno,  it  is  said,  was  devoured,  by  her  father,  Saturn,  at 
one  of  those  family  meals  in  whien  he  would  occasionally 
indulge.  Providentially,  he  had  not  had  her  scolloped  or 
otherwise  cooked,  but  had  gulped  her  down  au  naturd^ 
with  nothing  but  a  little  vinegar  and  pepper.  The  divinity 
of  her  nature  preserved  ber  so  long  in  bis  interior  ihni 
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she  at  last  began  to  disagree  with  him  ;  and  gave  him,  in 
short,  such  a  fit  of  indigestion,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek 
medical  advice.  He  was  recommended  to  take  one  pound 
of  powder  of  ipecacuanha  (the  average  dose  for  a  god)  in 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  to  read  as  much  as  might  be 
necessary  of  the  last  fashionable  novel.  The  prescription 
was  effective ;  and  Juno,  arising  from  her  living  tomb, 
was  restored  to  the  embrace  of  Ops.  This  is  a  good 
enough  story  to  teU ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Juno  was 
ever  really  eaten  up,  except  w^ith  pride  and  jealousy. 

Some  say  that  Juno  was  a  native  of  Samos,  others  that 
she  was  by  birth  an  Argive ;  but,  according  to  the  most 
learned,  she  was  as  probably  born  at  Jericho.  It  has  been 
stated  that  she  was  intrusted,  during  her  infancy,  to  the 
care  of  the  Seasons.  This,  however,  is  possibly  a  mis- 
take ;  the  Juno  who  was  intrusted  to  the  cure  of  the  Sea- 
«K>ns  may  have  been  Juno  a  celebrated  filly,  turned  out,  in 
her  younger  days,  to  grass.  The  Seasons  teach  vegeta- 
tion, not  the  young  idea,  to  shoot ;  though  Spring  gives 
lessons  in  the  art  of  self-defence.  The  mythologists, 
nevertheless,  do  not  say  that  he  taught  Pollux. 

Juno,  before  her  marriage  with  Jupiter,  seems  to  have 
led  a  quiet  life :  but  afterwards  she  led,  or  at  all  events  led 
her  husband,  any  thing  but  that.  Jupiter,  to  be  sure,  was 
orthodox  in  respect  of  his  drink ;  but  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, as  we  have  seen,  were  decidedly  Mohammedan. 
Now,  Juno  had  two  strong  reasons  for  disapproving  of 
them  :  one  was  a  natural  desire  of  having  a  heart  to  her- 
self, the  other  a  conviction  that  she  comprised  in  her  own 
person  all  that  was  lovely  and  amiaVle.  Will  any  young 
Jady  say  that  such  feelings  were  otherwise  than  natural? 
Slighted  affection  and  wounded  pride  are  apt  to  ruffle  the 
temper  (when  un philosophical) ;  no  wonder  then  that  Jnno, 
on  special  provocation,  would  allow  herself  to  get  rather 
warm,  and  sonf^times  to  forget  herself  as  a  goddess. 
Xiadies  who  have  brutes  of  husbands  should  treat  them 
with  the  scorn  they  deserve,  and  smother  their  own  pas- 
sions, which,  if  indulged,  often  bnng  unpleasantness  on 
themselves.  Of  this  truth  we  have  an  example  in  Juno. 
Jupiter  had  a  favourite  wife  named  Alcmena.  Of  course 
Juno  persecuted  her  with  all  her  might;  but  not  content 
with  that,  she  endeavoured  to  be  revenged  upon  her  ofi^ 
spring.     Alcmena  had  an  infant,  a  fine  strong  little  felbw 
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ftboat  eight  months  old;  his  name  was  Hercules:  ^ 
grew  up  afterwards  to  be  the  greatest  hero  that  ever  lived, 
—next  to  Jack  the  Qiant  Killer.  This  flower  of  chivalry^ 
being  in  his  nursery,  Juno  tried  to  nip  in  the  bud.  In  this 
attempt  she  failed,  and  then,  by  all  the  means  in  her  power, 
she  strove  to  cut  him  off  in  his  bloom.  At  last  she  so 
exasperated  Jupiter,  that  one  day,  in  a  (it  of  passion,,  he 
exclaimed,  «*Hang  her!"  and  Strength  and  Force,  the 
ministers  of  his  vengeance,  did  hang  her.  They  suspended 
her  from  a  hook  (some  say,  unth  one^  by  a  golden  chain, 
with  a  couple  of  hundred- weights  at  ner  heels.  Perhaps 
Jupiter  wanted  to  try  whether,  in  spite  of  her  divinity,  he 
could  not  kill  her ;  and  yet  for  that  purpose  a  good  rope 
would  have  been  better  than  a  gold  chain,  which  could 
only  be  fit  to  hang  a  watch  by.  But  his  intention  may 
have  been  to  hang  her  by  the  neck  till  she  was  better,  not 
till  she  was  dead.  Whichever  it  was,  it  was  frustrated  by 
Vulcan,  who  went  and  cut  his  mother  down  before  either 
the  vital  spark  or  fire  of  disposition  was  extinct.  For  this, 
Vulcan,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  schools,  ♦*  caught  it." 
Jupiter  had  threatened  that  whosoever  should  interfere 
between  himself  and  his  queen,  should  experience  his 
divine  toe,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he  kicked 
Vulcan  out  of  heaven.  He  sent  him  flying,  like  a  football, 
with  one  kick,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  other 
^ods ;  but  the  joke  was  no  joke  to  Vulcan,  who  was  nine 
days  in  falling  to  the  earth,  and  broke  his  leg  when  he 
came  down. 

But  why,  if  Juno  was  so  unhappy  with  her  husband,  did 
she  not  leave  him  ?  She  did  once ;  his  polygamous  prin- 
ciples had  so  disgusted  her,  that  she  packed  up  her  things 
and  ran  away.  But  then  Jupiter,  either  discovering  what 
a  treasure  he  had  lost,  or  missing  his  accustomed  exercise 
with  the  rope's  end,  would  needs  have  her  back  again. 
So  he  went  to  the  original  of  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibi- 
tion, whence  he  borrowed  the  prototype  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots ;  and  placing  the  dummy  by  his  side  in  his  chariot, 
he  drove  through  the  air  to  Eubcea,  where  he  understood 
that  his  wife  had  taken  lodgings.  He  had  previously  sent 
on  Fame  by  the  flying-post,  to  noise  and  trumpet  abroad 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  once  more ;  his  intended  being 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  named  Plataea, 
with  whom  he  would  shortly  arrive.    This  appeared  t« 
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Tano  to  be  adding  insalt  to  injury ;  she  flew  to  meet  the 
chariot,  and  springing  into  it  with  a  bound,  went  at  the 
eyes  and  face  of  her  supposed  rival  like  a  tigress.  Finding 
that  she  had  dug  her  nails  into  nothing  but  wax,  she  could 
not  help  bursting  out  laughing,  and  Jupiter  having  thus 
entrapped  her  into  a  good  humour,  persuaded  her  to  return 
home.-    He  was  a  shocking  humbug-— that  Jupiter ! 

Juno,  after  her  husband  had  tried  to  hang  her,  (whether 
his  object  was  to  kill  or  to  cure  her,  no  matter,)  might,  had 
he  been  a  subject,  have  had  him  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  as  monarchs  cannot  be  compelled  to  keep  the 
peace  when  they  think  fit  to  break  it,  she  endeavoured  to 
dethrone  and  lock  him  up.  However,  he  soon  quelled  the 
insurrection  which  she  had  raised  against  him.  He  sum- 
moned Briareus,  a  tremendous  giant  with  a  hundred  arms» 
to  his  aid,  and  the  monster  frightened  the  insurgents  by  a 
mere  show  of  hands ;  though,  perhaps,  to  insure  success* 
he  also  grinned  and  roared  a  iitile. 

Juno,  much  as  she  had  to  put  up  with  in  other  respects, 
was  yet  treated  liberally  by  Jupiter.  He  gave  her  a  state 
carriage,  more  elegant  and  considerably  lighter  than  our 
gracious  sovereign's.  It  appeared  like  the  work  of  some 
cunning  glass-blower  ;  its  colours  were  the  prismatic,  and 
its  wheels  flashed  and  sparkled  as  if  with  young  ladieb' 
eyes,  so  that  they  were  more  luminous  than  Catherine- 
wheels.  This  turn-out,  which  was  something  more  than 
tidy,  was  horsed,  as  an  ornament  of  Trinity  College  (Dub- 
lin) has  expressed  it,  with  peacocks.  Peacocks  were 
Juno's  favourite  birds;  though  some  believe  that  she  pre- 
ferred snipes.  Jupiter  also  made  her  a  present  of  a  re- 
markably handsome  throne ;  it  looked  as  if  of  gold,  wrought 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  enamelled  and  inlaid  with 
gems.  It  had  air  cushions,  was  mounted  upon  azure  and 
vermilion  clouds,  and  went  on  mother-o'-pearl-like  castors. 
Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  property.  The  goddess  only 
used  it  on  state  occasions.  She  then  appeared  in  a  re- 
clining posture,  arrayed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion;  her 
diadem.blazing  with  jewels  on  her  brow,  and  her  bceptre 
reposing  on  her  left  arm,  with  a  cuckoo  perched  on  the 
top  of  it.  Her  other  pets,  the  peacocks,  displayed  beside 
her  their  magnificent  tails,  and  behind  her  stood  her  at- 
tendant, the  beautiful  Iris,  canopied  by  the  rainbow,  with 
wings  and  a  dress  to  match.    (Had  this  Number  of  Punch 
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but  been  published  earlier,  what  a  picture  we  might  loolc 
forward  to  at  the  approaching  exhibition  !) 

The  beauty  of  Juno  was  heavenly  of  course ;  its  earthly 
parallel  might  be  found  in  a  SuIrana,or  perhaps  in  anothei 
great  eastern  lady — a  Lady  Mayoress.  In  character  it 
partook  of  the  imperious ;  the  nostrils  were  perpetually 
elevated,  and  the  lips  in  a  continual  pout.  She  was  called 
**  cow-eyed  ;"  either  because  her  eyes  were  large  and 
prominent  like  a  cow's,  or  to  distinguish  her  from  Venus, 
who  was  celebrated  for  sheep's  eyes.  The  Greeks  gave 
her  a  Grecian  nose,  the  Romans  a  Roman  nose  ;  but  both 
attributed  to  her  a  good  nose — for  incense.  She  was,  or 
might  have  been,  sometimes  represented  with  a  double 
chin. 

In  stature  Juno  stood  high  ;  as  she  also  stood  in  her 
own  opinion.  No  doubt,  she  had  a  large  bump  of  self- 
esteem  ;  besidesi  various  other  bumps  which  she  received 
at  the  hands  of  Jupiter. 

It  is  customary  m  some  parts  of  the  country,  when  mar- 
ried folks  quarrel,  to  serenade  them  with  rough  music. 
This  would  have  been  an  appropriate  kind  of  worship  for 
their  majesties  of  Olympus  ;  but  we  tire  nowhere  informed 
that  they  received  it.  With  respect  to  their  disagreements, 
they  were  both,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  wrong,  but 
Jupiter  the  most;  and  he  who  would  lift  his  hand  against 
a  defenceless  female  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  British 
sailor,  much  less  that  of  a  god. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   MEMOIR    OF  MARS. 

Mars  was  the  god  of  murder  in  the  lump ;  that  is  to  say, 
ne  was  the  god  of  war.  War,  however,  being  a  compound 
idea,  which  not  many  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyse,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  state,  a  little  more  in  detail,  what  kind 
of  a  thing  it  was  that  he  patronised. 

At  all  times  and  in  all  places  he  presided  over  cutting 
off  heads,  smashing  skulls,  hacking  off  limbs,  and  running 
people  through  the  body ;  also  over  tossing  little  childrev 
upon  pikes,  hauling  along  tender  maidens  by  the  hair 
trampling  hoary  heads  in  gore  and  dust;  over  barnin; 
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plundering,  demolishing,  and  destroying,  cities,  liousesy 
temples,  and  works  and  monuments  of  art.  Such  have 
ever  been  the  achievements  of  martial  prowess ;  such  the 
foundations  of  '*  glory." 

But  anciently,  the  means  and  appliances  of  his  votaries 
were  sadly  limited.  Swords,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
with  a  few  clumsy  apparatus  for  throwing  stones  and 
hammering  down  walls,  were  the  only  tools  they  possessed 
for  cutting,  maiming,  and  doing  mischief.  They  had 
neither  guns,  bombs,  nor  muskets.  Their  heroes  were 
unacquainted  with  the  luxury  of  gunpowder.  Alexander 
the  Great  cried  when  there  remained  no  more  worlds  for 
him  to  conquer;  perhaps  he  would  have  been  pacified 
with  a  forty-eighl-pounder — ^not  much  of  a  plaything, 
though,  for  anybody  but  a  conqueror. 

No  doubt,  had  fire-arms  been  known  to  the  Greeks, 
Mars  would  have  been  reported  to  be  the  son  of  a  gun ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Little  has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  his 
early  years,  except  that,  while  young,  he  was  instructed 
in  dancing  and  every  manly  exercise.  This  tradition  has 
probably  a  mystical  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning,  and  was 
meant  to  indicate,  figuratively,  that  nobody  intended  for  a 
warrior  ought  to  be  taught  any  thing  else.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  how  his  youth  was 
spent.  We  can  imagine  that  while  yet  an  infant  deity, 
his  pugnacious  disposition  was  evinced  by  a  propensity  to 
bite  and  kick ;  that,  as  he  pfot  bigger,  pugilistic  inclinations 
were  strikingly  observable  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  his 
full-grown  juvenility  was  illustrated  with  sundry  duels. 
He  no  doubt  wore,  as  soon  as  he  could,  large  mustaches 
on  hb  upper  lip,  not  minding  whether  they  were  red  or 
not ;  swaggered  about  Olympus,  looking  ferocious,  and 
insulted  every  deity  he  came  near. 

We  learn,  that  at  a  more  advanced  period  he  was  pro- 
secuted by  Neptune  for  the  murder  of  a  son  of  his,  one 
Halirrhotius.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  at  Athens,  which  ever  after  that  event  was  called 
the  Areopagus.  Mars  was  acquitted.  It  was  generally 
believed,  however,  that  he  was  guilty ;  and  it  may  be 
surmised  either  that  he  got  off  by  means  of  a  flaw  in 
the  indictment,  or  else  by  his  counsel  calling  Jupiter 
(o  witness  that  he  thought  the  prisoner  innocent,  and 
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Vfhiging  some  clerer  witnesses  to  give  evidenec  in  hk 
fttrour. 

The  next  affair  in  which  this  miiitary  genius  figared 
was  a  flirtation  with  the  goddess  Venus.  This  was  car- 
ried on  quietly  for  some  time ;  but  at  last,  Apollo,  who 
as  god  of  the  sun  got  up  one  morning,  like  the  heroine  in 
the  ballad  of  "  Billy  Taylor," 

**  Eariy  as  by  break  of  day," 

beheld  (as  did  that  renowned  damsel  her  faithless  Wik 
liam)  the  gallant  deity — 

"Walking  with  his  lady  gay." 

Listening  to  their  coD7ersatioQ,he  overheard  Venus  agree 
to  meet  the  divine  officer  by  moonlight  alone ;  the  place 
of  rendezvous  to  be  a  shady  bower,  conveniently  situated 
in  a  grove  at  the  end  of  the  vale  of  Tempe.  Hereupon, 
without  delay,  he  enlightened  the  mind  of  Vulcan  on  the 
subject,  who  at  first  was  rather  angry,  but  soon,  regaining 
his  composure,  declared  with  a  slight  oath,  shaking  his 
head,  and  grinning,  that  he  would  see  if  he  would  not  be 
even  with  them. 

Night  came,  and  Mars,  punctual  to  his  engagement, 
was  at  the  try  sting-place,  killing  time  as  well  as  he  could 
by  drumming  a  march  on  his  shield.  In  the  distance  was 
his  favourite  tiger  Alectryon,  stationed  tinder  a  fig-tree, 
with  directions  to  crow  if  he  saw  a  stranger  coming. 
Presently  Venus  in  her  cloak  and  boa  came  ambliog  into 
the  arbour;  but  no  sooner  was  she  seated  beside  her 
adorer,  than  a  string  was  pulled  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
the  unlucky  pair  were  fast  in  a  steel  net.  *<  Confound 
that  blacksmith !"  cried  Mars.  He  did  not  mean  that 
blacksmith  at  Gretna  Green,  but  that  blacksmith  Vulcan ; 
for  he  guessed  in  a  moment  who  had  played  him  the  trick. 
He  tried  to  break  his  way  out ;  but  the  meshes  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  thus  neatly  netted,  these  <*  doves  in  a 
cage"  were  pulled  up  alof\,  and  suspended  from  the  chan- 
delier in  Jupiter's  drawing-room,  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
Olympus.  After  keeping  them  in  that  agreeable  position 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  Vulcan  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Neptune  to  let  them  out;  but  they  looked  very  foolish 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and,  of  course,  never  heard  an 
end  of  the  story.     Momus  was  always  sure  to  introduce  it 
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after  dinner.  Mars  would  have  called  Vulcan  out ;  bttt 
Jupiter  insisted  on  his  shaking  hands  with  him.  The  only 
way,  therefore,  in  which  he  could  vent  his  annoyance  was 
by  punishing  poor  little  Alectryon,  whose  duty  it  had 
been  to  let  him  know  when  Apollo  was  up.  He  therefore 
changed  his  tiger  into  a  game-cock,  or,  according  to  some, 
into  a  bantam.  "There,"  he  cried,  having  effected  the 
metamorphosis,  '*  your  nature  is  the  same  as  your  name  ; 
go  now,  hop  I"  Alectryon  was  Greek  for  the  "Morning 
Herald." 

It  would  seem,  however,  tnat  Mars  got  into  some  scrape 
or  other,  which  rendered  him  amenable  to  justice  ;  for  it 
is  recorded  of  him  that  he  once,  to  use  a  ckssical  expres- 
sion, "  had  fifteen  months."  The  story  goes  that  he  was 
imprisoned  by  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sons  of  Neptune,  who 
captured  him  in  a  war  which  they  undertook  against  the 
gods.  But  there  are  reasons  for  demurring  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  statement ;  for  according  to  the  same  account 
Otus  and  Ephialtes  were  two  enormous  giants,  who  grew 
nine  inches  every  month,  and  were  only  nine  years  old 
when  they  commenced  hostilities.  This  part  of  the  tale 
savours  a  little  too  strongly  of  archery ;  nor  is  there  any 
better  authority  for  it  than  that  of  the  fallacious  Walker. 
Mars,  most  probably,  was  imprisoned  for  an  assault ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  liberated  on  paying  a  fine,  for 
we  are  told  that  he  was  set  free  by  Mercury,  which  word 
is  no  doubt  a  mistake  for  gold. 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Mars,  who  was  always  partial 
to  Paris,  took  part  against  the  Greeks,  and  once  even 
fought  in  person  on  the  side  of  their  opponents.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  got  what  is  called  a  bellyful,  where- 
unto  he  was  treated  by  the  hero  Diomedes,  who  astonished 
his  digestive  organs  with  a  javelin.  This  wound  would 
have  been  mortal  if  he  had  not  happened  to  be  an  immor- 
tal god :  as  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  up  with  it  for 
some  little  time  ;  but  celestial  flesh  heals  very  fast.  Mars, 
on  receiving  it,  roared,  according  to  Homer,  like  nine  or 
ten  thousand  heroes  in  battle-cry,  and  mounted  out  of 
flight  like  a  thunder-cloud.  As  soon  as  he  got  to  heaven, 
he  went  blubbering  to  Jupiter,  showing  the  gash  in  his 
stomach,  and  complaining  of  Diomedes  and  of  Minerva, 
who  had  lent  a  hand  to  the  weapon.  But  Jupiter  knit  his 
brows,  and  gave  him  a  regular  bk>wiDi];-upi  telling  him 
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that  be  considered  him  the  most  odious  deity  in  all  Olym 
pus,  on  account  of  his  bullying,  quarreling,  fighting  prO" 
pensities ;  that  he  was  as  bad  as  his  mother  Juno ;  and 
that  if  he  had  been  anybody  else's  son  but  his  own,  he 
would  long  ago  have  consigned  him  to  the  lowest  dun- 
geon in  Tartarus.  However,  he  sent  for  a  doctor,  one 
Pson,  to  dress  the  wound*  The  treatment  of  that  practi- 
tioner seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  application  of  friars'- 
balsam ;  he  did  not  use  sutures,  as  usual  in  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  nor  even  diachylon  ;  but  his  remedy  produced 
immediate  cicatrization.  The  case,  no  doubt,  was  riead  at 
the  Olympic  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 

The  Romans  much  exceeded  the  Greeks  in  their  devo- 
tion to  this  deity ;  they  evinced  their  faith  in  him  by  wor- 
shipping him  with  all  their  heart  and  lungs ;  and  by  way 
of  works  they  cut  as  many  throats  as  they  could  to  h^ 
honour  and  glory.  His  priesthood  was  instituted  by  that 
venerable  frump,  Numa ;  its  members  were  called  Salii : 
their  principal  business  was  to  guard  the  sacred  Ancile, 
or  shield,  which  old  Numa  persuaded  the  people  had 
dropped  down  from  heaven.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was  an 
old  pot-lid,  which  somebody  had  flung  over  his-garden  wall. 

Mars  was  represented  as  an  ancient  warrior,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  looking  very  fierce ;  sometimes  standing  at 
ease ;  sometimes  in  a  chariot,  driving  his  two  celebrated 
blood-horses,  Flight  and  Terror.  His  appearance  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  cocked  hat. 

Horses,  dogs,  magpies,  vultures,  and  wolves,  were  im- 
molated on  his  altars ;  some  say,  on  account  of  their  fero- 
city and  pugnaciousness ;  others,  with  greater  plausibility, 
because  he  was  fond  of  carrion.  The  Scythians  sacrificed 
asses  to  him,  and  asses  are  the  chief  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  in  the  present  day.  His  worshippers,  also,  are  mostly 
asses. 

Mars  has  a  much  greater  variety  of  servants  than  he 
used  to  have ;  fusileers,  lancers,  hussarsi  riflemen,  colo- 
nels, captains,  cornets,  corporals,  sergeants,  and  drum- 
majors,  being,  with  sundry  other  functionaries  of  his, 
altogether  of  modern  creation.  He  is  better  off,  too»  than 
he  was  formerly,  in  respect  of  ministers.  For,  as  a  regi- 
mental poet  sings, 

«  Some  talk  of  Alexander, 
And  some  of  Pericles, 
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Of  Conon  and  Lysander, 

And  Alcibiades; 
But  of  all  the  gallant  heroes, 

There's  none  for  to  compare, 
With  my  right  fol  de  riddle  iddle  lol, 

To  the  British  Grenadier." 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON   MERCURY. 

Mercury  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia.  Those  who 
regard  Mythology  typically,  will  view  this  statement  as 
an  allegory ;  and  consider  that  Jupiter  meant  iron  filings, 
and  Maia  cinnahar ;  such  heing  the  substances  from  which 
by  the  application  of  heat,  Mercury  is  obtained  at  present. 
But  those  who  prefer  entertaining  to  useful  knowledge, 
will  believe  that  Jupiter  was  the  very  Thunderer,  and  that 
Maia  was  one  of  the  lovely  Pleiades. 

The  Pleiades  were  seven  sweet  nymphs  who  in  life 
adorned  this  lower  world,  and  after  death  were  translated  to 
the  skies.  And  still  their  starry  thrones  are  bright  in  hea« 
ven — all  except  one.  This  is  that  of  pooftVIerope,  who, 
whereas  she  might  have  matched  with  a  god,  demeaned 
herself  by  marrying  a  mortal.  Therefore  were  their  stars 
made  to  exceed  her  star  in  glory.  So  goes  the  legend : 
but  most  sweet  ladies  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Merope 
married  the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  she  was  exalted, 
above  earthly  vision,  out  of  sight  of  this  fortune*hunting 
world,  to  the  pure  empyrean,  the  third  heaven.  But  our 
present  affair  is  with  Mercury,  not  with  his  aunt. 

Mercury  had  a  fine  appointment .  under  the  Olympic 
government.  He  was  the  celestial  herald,  and  the  special 
messenger  of  Jupiter.  But  there  were  several  other  im- 
portant offices  which  he  filled.  He  was  the  patron  uf 
travellers,  and  of  course  of  the  Travellers'  Club.  He  wns 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  Disembodied  Spirits,  whom  he  cou- 
ducted  with  his  baton  or  caduceus  into  the  nether  region:s. 
He  moreover  presided  over  barristers,  orators,  auctioneers, 
declaimers  in  general,  and  merchants.  In  short,  he  was 
quite  a  god  of  business ;  and  he  was  also  the  prince  of 
pickpockets,  rogues,  swindlers,  and  all  and  sundry  djt* 
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honest  persons.  Consequentlv  he  must  have  been  in  a 
ffeneral  way  the  god  of  quacks  and  politicians ;  also  of 
bill-discounters,  sheriffs'  officers,  and  similar  worthies. 

Mercury,  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  (he  first 
saw  the  light  in  Arcadia,  on  Mount  Cyllene,)  gave  evi« 
dence  of  a  power  seldom  so  early  developed — ^the  faculty 
of  abstraction.  He  stole,  took,  and  carried  away,  the  oxen 
of  one  Admetus ;  while  Apollo,  who  was  tending  them^ 
was  either  drunk,  asleep,  or  star-gazing.  Apollo,  how- 
ever, found  him  out;  but  mistaking  him  for  a  common 
young  thief  of  a  clod-hopper,  was  threatening  him  that 
unless  he  brought  the  cattle  back,  he  would  shoot  him 
dead ;  when,  on  reaching  over  his  shoulder  for  an  arrow, 
he  found  that  his  quiver  had  vanished.  The  fact  was, 
that  Master  Mercury  had  stolen  that  too  during  the  very 
time  while  Apollo  was  blowing;  him  up.  At  this  the  eyes 
of  Phoebus  were  opened,  and  he  saw  who  his  young 
friend  was,  and,  angry  as  he  felt,  he  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing outright :  so  he  pulled  him  playfully  by  the  ear,  called 
him  a  young  rogue,  and  let  him  go.  This  transaction  is 
recorded  by  Horace  in  his  Tenth  Ode :  a  sort  of  pagan 
Te  Deum  to  Mercury's  praise  and  glory,  whereunto,  it 
seems,  the  poeLconsidered  stealing  to  redound. 

The  activity  of  Mercury's  '♦  acquisitiveness"  was  further 
evinced  by  his  robbing  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Venus  of 
her  girdle,  Mars  of  his  sword,  Jupiter  himself  of  his  sceptre, 
and  Vulcan  of  his  tools.  "These  specimens  of  his  art,*' 
says  the  facetious  Dr.  Lempriere,  <<  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  gods."  The  Doctor,  probably^,  meant  to 
insinuate  that  the  said  gods  were  no  small  thieves  them- 
selves ;  if  so  he  was  quite  right ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
rascalities  of  a  celebrated  thief,  one  Mr.  or  Master  John 
Sheppard,  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  a 
British  public. 

So  high  was  Jupiter^s  opinion  of  Mercury  as  a  rogue, 
that  he  made  him  ambassador  and  plenipotentiaryto  him- 
self and  all  the  gods  !  sagely  considering  that  so  great  a 
knave  would  be  an  excellent  diplomatist.  Jupiter,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  fond  of  playing  Don  Giovanni  now  and 
then  ;  and  on  these  occasions  Mercury  was  his  Leporello. 

Not  only  did  Mercury  obtain  place  under  Jupiter's 
government,  but  perquisites  also.  Although  he  had  got 
•everul  great  feathers,  in  the  shape  of  larcenies,  in  his  cap 
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already,  I.13  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  a  cap  with 
wings.  He  also  presented  him  with  an  elegant  pair  of 
winged  sky-blue  sandals,  to  which  the  celebrated  locomo- 
tive high-lows  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  were  nothing  at 
all.  Apollo  gave  him  his  caduce us,  a  handsome  rod  of 
ivory  entwined  with  two  gilt  serpents,  and  possessing  the 
most  wonderful  mesmeric  properties.  It  would  send  a 
patient  to  sleep  sooner  than  the  dullest  speaker  in  thei 
House  of  Commons  could,  and,  they  say,  would  even  raise 
the  dead.  At  all  events,  it  could  effectually  raise  the 
wind,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  humbug, 
would  do  so  still.  This  valuable  instrument  was  given  to 
Mercury  by  Apollo  in  return  for  a  present  of  a  harp ; 
which,  as  Mercury  was  a  bit  of  a  Jew,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Jew's  harp. 

The  achievements  of  Mercury  were  not  simply  predaci- 
ous* He  honourably  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  in  which  he  fought  like  a 
Turk,  or  if  you  will,  a  Briton.  When  it  is  said  that  he 
fought  like  a  Briton,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  used  his  fists, 
because  at  that  time  the  Ring  had  not  been  developed, 
except  around  the  planet  of  Saturn ;  all  that  is  intended  is 
that  he  displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  this 
ttnder  a  terrific  shower  of  mountains.  ''While  blazing 
pine-trees  were  whizzing  past  his  ears,  he  remained  firm 
and  unshaken,  like  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
amid  the  red-hot  cannon  balls.  It  appears  that  he  was  as 
valiant  a  thief  as  any  one  that  ever  existed : — from  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Dick  Turpin. 

Another  matter  in  which  Mercury  did  the  state— that 
is,  the  state  of  Olympus,  some  service, — a  service  of 
danger,  was  the  execution  of  a  warrant  on  the  body  of  a 
kingly  Ixion.  Ixion  was  offender,  and  we  all  know  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  pull  up  kings — unless  you  first  pull  them 
down.  He  was  sovereign  of  Thessaly,  and  in  that  capa- 
city was  graciously  pleased  to  burn  his  father-in-law, 
Deioneus,  alive  in  a  saw-pit  for  horse-stealing.  He  had 
bought  the  daughter  of  the  said  Deioneus  as  a  wife  for  a 
certain  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  bill 
at  six  months,  and  when  this  became  due  he  refused  to 
pay  it,  whereupon  Deioneus  made  free,  in  order  to  in- 
demnify himself,  with  his  stud.  His  majesty  then  thought 
fit  to  roast  him,  as  aforesaid;  and  he  did  so,  without 
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judge  or  jury.  For  this  proceeding  (for  which  a  few  m- 
teresting  parallels  were  furnished  by  that  exemplary 
Musaulman,  the  late  All  Pashaw)  he  was  cut  by  all  the 
neighbouring  princes  rery  dead  ;  but  Jupiter^  who  rath» 
admired  the  man  for  what  he  had  done,  and  felt  that  he 
should  himself,  under  similar  circumstances,  have  acted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  had  compassion  upon  him* 
took  him  up  to  heaven,  and  introduced  him  at  the  divine 
dinner  parties.  Ixion  repaid  this  civility  by  making  lore 
to  his  wife  ;  this,  too,  was  what  Jupiter,  could  he  have  put 
personal  feeling  aside,  would  have  highly  approved  of, 
out  as  it  was  he  did  not  like  it  at  all.  He  therefore  re- 
solved, as  we  say  in  the  vernacular,  to  ^  serve  him  out." 
Accordingly  he  made  a  sham  Juno  out  of  a  cloud  strongly 
electrified, — a  thunder-cloud  in  fact,  which  he  insulated 
according  to  art,  and  put  it  in  Ixion's  way.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  that  unlucky  Lothario  attempted  to 
approach  it,  it  went  off  and  knocked  him  down  ;  where- 
upon Mercury,  who  was  in  ambush  behind  an  adjacent 
tree,  rushing  upon  the  prostrate  monarch,  bound  him,  in 
spite  of  his  kicking,  hand  and  foot.  As  Ixion  was  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  mighty  prince,  this  was  a 
hazeordous  feat  on  the  part  of  Mercury ;  very  much  like  a 
retriever's  seizing  a  wounded  heron.  He  accomplished 
it,  however,  receiving  no  other  injury  than  a  slight  kick 
in  the  stomach ;  and  then  by  command  of  Jupiter  con- 
veyed the  prisoner  to  Tartarus,  where  he  placed  him 
upon  a  tread- wheel,  which  he  has  been  continually  turn- 
ing ever  since,  except  on  one  occasion  when  Orpheus 
stopped  it  for  five  minutes  with  his  fiddle-stick. 

Another  fine  thing  that  Mercury  did  was,  the  slaying 
of  Argus.  Argus  was  a  gentleman  who  had  a  hundred 
eyes,  of  which  two  only  were  asleep  at  one  time.  Juno, 
considering  him  a  remarkably  wide  awake  individual, 
appointed  him  to  watch  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  lo, 
whom,  out  of  jealousy,  she  had  changed  into  a  cow  ;  and 
whom  she  was  afraid  her  husband  would  change  back 
again.  And  so  he  eventually  did ;  but  Argus  was  first 
to  be  destroyed ;  and  this  job,  that  is  to  say,  Argus's  job, 
was  done  by  our  friend  Mercury,  who  first  set  him  to 
sleep  with  his  lyre,  playing,  "  O  rest  thee,  my  Argus," 
to  him  from  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  then  cut  his  head 
)ff.     Some  will  have  it  that  ho  inveigled  him  into  the 
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*^  Jolly  Bacchus,'*  and  there  hocussed  him  ;  others  that  he 
mesmerized  him,  and  afterwards  suffocated  him  with  a  pitch- 
piaster  :  it  may  have  heen  so,  and  it  may  not.  Juno,  with 
the  eyes  of  her  favourite,  adorned  her  peacock's  tail, 
Jupiter,  for  this  action  of  Mercury's,  allowed  him  to  take 
the  name  and  arms  of  Argeiphontes. 

Mercury  being  the  god  of  knavery  as  well  as  of  mer- 
chandise, of  course  he  sold  a  great  many  people  as  well  as 
things.  Among  others,  he  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale,  queen 
of  Lydia.  He  also,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
Horace,  enabled  Priam  to  sell  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
(who  would  have  hanged  him  if  they  could  have  caught 
him,)  and  to  penetrate  in  safety  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  to 
beg  the  body  of  Hector,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  Podalirius  and  Machaon  for  dissection. 

The  aliases  of  Mercury  were  very  numerous,  though 
he  appears  never  to  have  been  indicted  for  his  rogueries. 
His  most  common  name  beside  Mercury  was  Hermes ; 
but  in  Egypt  he  was  well  known  as  LatrcUor — "The 
Barker,"  and  represented  accordingly  with  a  dog's  head. 
He  was  a  sly  dog.  In  some  instances  he  was  figured  as 
a  young  man  without  a  beard ;  probably  to  intimate  that 
he  was  a  cunning  shaver.  Among  the  offerings  which  he 
was  wont  to  receive  was  the  calf;  perhaps  because  he 
took  in  calves.  Hogs  were  likewise  immolated  to  him,  as 
he  stuck  at  nothing,  and  was  accustomed  to  go  the  whole 
hog.  Great  sacriSces  of  tongues  were  made  in  his  honour 
among  the  Romans,  who  often  sacrificed  truth  with  their 
tongues  as  well.  Tongues  are  the  instruments  of  blarney, 
of  which  science  he  was  the  patron. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RELATIVE   TO   MIKERVA. 

Minerva  was  made  entirely  out  of  Jupiter's  own  head ; 
that  is,  Jupiter  conceived  her  in  his  brain,  just  as  you 
would  conceive  an  idea.  Her  exact  birthplace  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  because  physiologists  can- 
not  tell  us  precisely  whereabouts  in  the  brain  ideas  are 
hatched ;  but,  upon  the  principle,  "  medio  tutissimtis  t6t9," 
we  may  most  safely  conjecture  that  it  was  in  the  middl« 
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▼entricle.  This  cavity,  too,  lyings  just  in  front  of  the  {HBeal 
gland,  which,  they  say,  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  would  be 
conveniently  situate  for  the  lodgment  of  a  mental  em- 
bryo- 

So  rapid  are  the  operations  of  thought,  that  Jupiter  had 
not  had  Minerva  in  his  head  five  minutes  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  intolerable  headache.     In  vain  did   the 
anxious  Juno,  forgetful  of  her  wrongs,  bind  the  temples 
of  her  husband  with  her  handkerchief;  in  vain  did  she 
bathe  them  with  Eau-de-Cologne  ;  he  grew  every  moment 
worse — it  became  necessary  to  send  instantly  for  ApoUo, 
and  accordingly  Mercury  was  despatched  for  him  post- 
haste.    Apollo  was  then  taking  his  diurnal  drive  across 
the  heavens ;  directly  he  received  the  summons,  be  put 
bis  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  the  sun  went  down  at  noon. 
He  then  hastened  to  the  Court,  where  he  found  Jupiter 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands  swaying  his  body 
from  side  to  side,  and  roaring  with  pain.     The  god  of 
Medicine,  at  once  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  case,  which 
was  rendered  the  more  manifest  by  one  of  the  symptoms 
complained  of,  namely,  a  singing  in  the  head,  being  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  the  bystanders,  recommended  an  opera- 
tion mr  the  patient's  relief.     Vulcan  officiated  as  surgeon, 
and  performed  craniotomy  very  cleverly  with  a  hatchet ; 
whereupon  Minerva,  armed  like  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and  fully 
grown,  sprung  up  like  a  Jack-in-the-box  from  her  father's 
brain.     The  wound,  by  the  application  of  a  little  solar 
tincture  which  Apollo  prescribed,  healed  almost  imme- 
diately ;  and  although  the  corpus  caUosum  and  fornix 
had  been  necessarily  divided,  there  was  no  subsequent  im- 
pairment of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  Jupiter  in  two 
hours'  time  was  enjoying  himself  with  a  pipe  and  a  glass 
of  nectar,  hot. 

Now  the  foundation  for  the  above  legend  very  probably 
was,  that  Jupiter  was  some  old  Greek  who  conceived  the 
^  plot  of  A  farce,  and  Apollo  a  literary  gentleman  who 
wprkedlt  out ; — ^but  this  by  the  way. 

We  are  all  of  us  fond  of  our  crotchets ;  no  wonder  then 
that  Jupiter  was  partial  to  his  bantling  Minerva.  He  in* 
stantly  made  her  a  deity  of  the  A  division ;  it  would  be 
almost  correct  to  say  that  he  made  her  A  1 ;  for  he  con- 
stituted her  the  goddess  of  Wisdom;  and  what  higher 
dignity  could  he  have  conferred  upon  her  than  that  I  Such 
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his  confidence,  too,  in  her,  that  he  allowed  her  the 
control  of  thunder ;  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  trust  a 
fool  with,  as  we  should  find,  were  it  at  the  command  of 
men,  who  have  made  wild  work  enough  with  gunpowder, 
as  it  is.  He  gave  her,  also,  a  patent  for  life-pills,  which 
enabled  her  to  prolong  human  existence  to  any  term ;  and 
he  permitted  her  to  grant  licences  to  prophesy.  More- 
over he  empowered  her,  as  the  goddess  of  intellect  and 
taste,  to  place  a  veto  on  all  publications  and  works  of  art 
that  were  inelegant  or  stupid  ;  the  penalty  in  case  of  dis* 
obedience,  to  be  everlasting  contempt.  In  the  present 
day  the  authority  of  Minerva  is  impudently  set  at  naught, 
and  Irish  stories,  trumpery  Magazines,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  like  merit,  studiously  adapted  to  the  meanest 
capacities,  by  being  divested  of  all  wit,  humour,  and  pur- 
pose, a  shade  above  vulgar  comprehension,  are  monthly 
inflicted  on  the  world,  to  be  reduced  in  due  time  to  their 
proper  denomination : — ^that  of  waste  paper. 

Minerva  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens ;  ancient,  not 
modem  Athens,  be  it  observed :  for  "canny  Edinbro' "  is 
rather  under  the  presidency  of  Mercury.  Athens  was 
orifi^inally  called  Cecropia;  which  name  was  altered  to 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Athena.  There  was  a  great  dispute  between  her 
and  Neptune  whether  the  city  should  be  named  after  her- 
self or  him ;  and  to  settle  this  point  there  was  summoned 
a  general  meeting  of  the  gods,  and  Olympus  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  court.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  powers  celestial  was,  that  the  question 
should  be  decided  by  open  competition,  and  that  whichever 
of  the  two  divinities  made  the  most  valuable  present  to 
mankind,  should  enjoy  the  litigated  privilege.  Nothing 
could  have  been  fairer  than  this,  of  course.  First,  Nep- 
tune had  to  give  proof  of  his  judgment.  •*  Here  goes  !" 
he  exclaim^,  and  plunged  his  trident  into  the  earth; 
whereupon  up  sprang  a  fine  charger  caparisoned  ready 
for  the  field.  "There,  my  lass,  beat  tPiat  if  you  can,^' 
cried  the  god  of  the  sea.  "  Now  for  my  turn  I"  said 
Minerva ;  and  taking  a  little  fresh  water  in  her  helmet,  she 
poured  a  libation  on  the  earth.  Immediately  a  fine  olive- 
tree,  loaded  with  produce,  ascended  from  beneath  the  pud- 
dle, "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  asked  the  goddess  of  the 
surroundins  immortals ;  who  without  answering  her  made 
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a  simaltaneous  rush  at  the  fruit,  which  they  knew  wouU 
relish  excellently  with  their  nectar.  But,  Jupiter  having 
reduced  them  to  order,  they  determined,  unanimously, 
that  oil  was  hetter  than  bloodshed  any  day,  and  an  im- 
provement to  a  salad  was  a  finer  thing  than  an  advance 
m  military  art.  Accordingly,  Minerva  was  declared  the 
winner ;  at  which  Neptune  looking  rather  sulky,  "  Never 
mind,  old  boy,"  said  Jupiter,  '*  do  you  see  yon  little  island 
in  the  north-west  ?  There — ^hoist  your  telescope  ;  you'll 
know  it  by  the  white  cliiTs.  That  shall  be  yours ;  you'll 
find  it  worth  having  one  of  these  days,  when  Athens  will 
be  a  heap  of  rubbish."  Hereupon,  he  allowed  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  future,  in  the  shape  of  a  panorama  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the  Ocean 
King,  whose  grim  features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  who 
with  an  "  Ay,  ay !"  of  acquiescence,  sat  down  to  his  nectar- 
grog,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  the  contemplation,  through 
the  curling  wreaths  which  ascended  from  his  cheroot,  of 
the  future  glories  of  Britannia. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  Minerva,  in  her 
literary  capacity,  would  stand  no  nonsense ;  nor  would 
she,  indeed,  in  any  way.  There  was  a  certain  Ionian 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Arachne,  daughter  to  one  Mr, 
Idmon,  a  respectable  dyer.  Arachne  was  very  handy 
with  her  needle,  and  not  only  could  work  slippers  in  Ber- 
lin wool,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  would  have  eclipsed 
even  the  celebrated  Miss  Linwood.  So  conceited  was 
she  of  her  skill,  that  she  defied  Minerva  to  work  samplers 
with  her  for  a  fancy  fair.  She  chose  for  her  subject  the 
gallantries  of  Jupiter ;  but  her  performances  were  mere 
caricatures  by  the  side  of  Minerva's :  and  so  ill  did  she 
brook  her  defeat,  that,  disgusted  with  all  other  work,  she 
•*  worked"  herself  "  off."  She  did  what  was  since  done 
by  the  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey ;  but  Minerva,  whose  re- 
sentment extended  beyond  the  noose,  transformed  her  into 
a  spider. 

Clever  young  ladies  often  lead  a  single  life.  Whether 
it  is  that  their  intellect  leads  them  to  prefer  celibacy,  or 
acts  by  repelling  admirers,  it  were  tedious  to  inquire  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Minerva,  who  had  made  a  vow  ofvirginity, 
might  have  married  had  she  chosen.  She  had  one  offer, 
at  any  rate,  from  Vulcan,  who,  being  rather  too  pressing 
m  his  suit,  was  dismissed  with  a  flea  in  his  ear— that  is  to 
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tay«  a  box  on  it,  and  likewise  with  an  obscuration  of  the 
eye,  and  sundry  lacerations  of  the  visage.  But  Vulcan 
was  decidedly  a  fright,  and  not  only  very  ugly,  but  the 
reverse  of  clean  ;  moreover,  he  was  lame,  and  had  another 
wife  besides.  The  question  is  whether  Minerva  would 
have  said  nay  to  such  a  divinity  as  Apollo.  She  was  the 
d«ath,  however,  of  one  young  man ;  his  name  was  Pallas ; 
he  was  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Terra,  an  immense 
giant.  He  died,  though,  not  of  her  beauty,  but  by  her 
hand ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  dressed  herself  in  his  skin ; 
but  for  "  skin,"  we  should  probably  read,'  »*  small-clothes." 
Hence  it  was  that  she  got  the  nickname  of  Pallas,  a  title 
which  she  did  not  refuse,  though  she  declined  it  '*  with  a 
difierence"  in  the  genitive  case. 

Minerva,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  who  built  a  ship, 
which  if  she  did,  it  is  likely  that  she  invented  steamers. 
The  invention  of  the  flute  also  is  ascribed  to  her ;  but  that 
cannot  have  been  the  German  flute.  And  yet  it  must 
have  been  something  like  it ;  for  Minerva  is  said  while 
playing  it  to  have  made. the  most  ugly  faces,  which,  on 
one  occassion,  afibrded  high  diversion  to  Juno  and  Yenu^. 
Minerva  had  no  idea  what  they  were  laughing  at,  and 
demanded,  with  some  asperity,  what  was  the  joke.  '^  My 
dear,"  they  replied,  »*  only  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass." 
She  did  so,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  herself,  that  she 
threw  the  instrument  away  in  a  pet,  wishing  ill-luck  to 
any  one  who  found  it.  It  was  found  by  one  Marsyas, 
who,  in  consequence,  had  the  slight  ill-luck  to  be  flayed 
alive. 

Though  not  of  a  (][uarrelsome  disposition,  Minerva 
would  often  interfere  m  battles:  generally  in  order  to 
take  somebody's  part.  Indeed,  she  was  represented  for 
the  most  part  with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield,  on  which 
last  was  sculptured  the  Gorgon's  head ;  a  bucbear  of  such 
terrific  ugliness  that  it  literally  petrified  the  beholder.  It 
consisted  of  a  demon's  face  surmounted  by  a  periwig  of 
serpents ;  and  was  certainly  by  no  means  a  pretty  thing 
to  place  on  a  mantel-shelf.  Her  helmet,  also,  was  sur- 
rounded with  griflSns,  which  griflins  were  probably  so 
many  heads  of  Medusa  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  goddess 
herself  was  made  to  look  rather  like  a  griflin ;  at  least, 
somewhat  masculine  in  appearance,  which  is  not  a  pleasin/r 
peculiarity  in  a  young  lady. 
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Minerva  had  a  favourite  bird,  which»  were  one  to  guesB, 
one  would  perhaps  suppose  to  have  been  the  parrot ;  it 
was,  however,  the  owl,  this  creature  having  been  esteemed 
the  bird  of  wisdom,  because  it  looks  so  very  wise,  and  was 
in  face  so  much  like  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.  There 
18  a  sort  of  Lord-Chancellor-like  look  about  the  owl. 

Among  various  other  names,  Minerva  was  often  called 
Glaucopis  on  account  of  the  blueness  of  her  eyes ;  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  she  also  wore  blue  spectacles, 
which  frequently  go  along  with  blue  stockings,  whereof 
Minerva  was  the  patroness.  The  young  ladies  who  take 
notes  at  the  Royal  Institution  may  consider  themselves  as 
her  peculiar  pets,  as  also  may  all  geological  and  botanical 
beauties,  and  damsels  of  like  tastes  who  are  not  beauties. 

Minerva  is  supposed  to  preside  over  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, literary  and  scientific  associations,  and  particularly 
over  the  Grand  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science ;  but  whether  she  really  does  may  be  disputed. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

DEVOTED   TO  MOMUS. 

Olympus,  and  merry  England  in  the  olden  time,  seem 
to  have  been  much  alike.  Eating,  drmking,  love,  and 
jollity,  were  in  both  the  order  of  th^  day— especially  jol- 
lity. In  our  own  golden  age,  the  barons  were  jolly,  the 
knights  were  jolly,  the  squires  were  jolly,  the  fnars  were 
v^ry  jolly ;  and  even  the  old  saints  were  jolly — in  their 
way.  But,  moreover,  there  was  a  particular  personage 
more  jolly  than  anybody  else — ^the  jester.  Under  the 
reign  of  Jupiter  the  heroes  were  jolly,  the  nymphs  were 
jolly,  the  fawns  were  jolly,  the  satyrs  were  very  jolly,  and 
the  immortal  gods  themselves  were  jolly  old  fellows.  But 
the  joUiest  old  fellow  in  all  Olympus  was  Momus,  the 
Court  Fool  and  God  of  Fun.  He  was  also  the  oldest 
jolly  fellow :  for  he  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Night. 
On  this  account  he  used  sometimes  to  say  that  he  must 
confess  his  parentage  was  obscure. 

Momus,  though  a  deity  of  the  ancien  rigime^  contrived^ 
«.mid  all  the  celestial  revolutions,  to  remain  in  office.     He 

is  the  Talleyrand  of  the  skies — though  Talleyrand  is 
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believed  to  have  been  no  fool.  One  of  Jupiter's  first  acts 
on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  confirm  Momus  in  his 
situation  of  Jack  Pudding*. 

The  vocation  of  Momus  was  just  like  that  of  the  Eng« 
lish  jester.  The  fool  of  feudal  times,  that  is  to  say,  the 
professional  fool — not  the  crusader  or  knight-errant — ^was 
retained  in  the  establishments  of  people  of  consequence, 
to  make  jokes  for  their  amusement ;  the  making^  of  jokes 
in  those  days  being,  like  the  making  of  any  thing  else, 
except  love  and  war,  accounted  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
gentleman.  Lest  the  jocosity  of  the  fool  should  be  re- 
strained by  fear  of  consequences,  he  was  allowed  to  say 
whatever  he  chose ;  and  accordingly  he  would  often, 
without  scruple,  make  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  his  master. 
If,  for  instance^  he  belonged  to  a  marauding  baron,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  quiz  the  noble  lord  occasionally  on 
his  thefts  and  homiciaes ;  if  to  a  haughty  bishop,  he 
would  rally  the  right  reverend  prelate  a  little  upon  pride 
and  hypocrisy.  And  the  bishop  and  the  baron  would 
laugh  at  these  jokes  almost  as  much  as  they  would  at 
antics  and  grimaces,  because  they  appeared  so  much  non- 
sense to  their  understandings  ;  and  nonsense  is  laughable. 
Moreover,  relative  nonsense,  that  is,  sense  which  people 
do  not  see,  is  as  laughable  as  absolute  nonsense.  Thus, 
if  some  fool,  in  the  present  day,  were  to  ask  some  pious 
individual  of  the  superior  classes,  whether  the  ancient 
fathers  were  wont  to  go  to  church  in  their  carriages  ?  he 
would  be  laughed  at  as  a  matter  of  course.  Well,  Momus 
would  often  amuse  the  gods  by  nonsense  of  this  kind. 
He  would  have  fine  fun  with  Jupiter  and  Mars  about  their 
respective  gallantries ;  and  "  How  about  the  dove  cage  ?" 
was  his  constant  query  to  the  latter.  He  would  twit  Bac- 
chus with  his  inebrieties,  Diana  with  her  prudery,  and 
Juno  with  her  temper.  He  would  draw  caricatures  of 
Minerva  in  high-lows,  and  represent  Mercury  on  the  tread- 
mill. He  used  to  call  the  latter,  who,  among  other  things, 
was  Jupiter's  lackey,  "John  Thomas  ;"  and,  in  reference 
to  a  current  joke  upon  earth,  would  ask  of  him  what  taxes 
were  ?  Other  pleasantries  of  an  inferior  order,  but  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  taste  of  the  gods,  he  was  constantly  mak- 
ing— such  as  inquiring  whether  their  mothers  knew  they 
were  out?  whether  those  same  ladies  had  sold  their  man« 
gles  ?  what  was  their  state  of  health  ?  and  so  forth. 
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The  followingf  sallies  of  Momus^s  may  be  depended 
apon  as  authentic ;  and,  as  such,  they  throw  a  valuable 
light  on  the  character  of  ancient  fun. 

That  ingenious  deity,  Vulcan,  had  made  Pandora  (to 
order)  for  Jupiter  out  of  clay.  All  the  other  gods  declared 
the  work  to  be  perfection  itself ;  but  Momus  said  with  a 
sneer,  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  window  in  the 
breast,  through  which  might  be  seen  the  workings  of  the 
heart.  "A  window  in  the  breast!'*  exclaimed  Venus • 
**  La !  what  an  idea !" — "  How  odd  it  would  look !"  re- 
marked Minerva. — **  How  ridiculous !"  observed  Apollo ; 
"  ha,  ha !" — "  Haw,  haw,  haw  !"  roared  Neptune,  shaking 
his  sides.  *^  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  thundered  Jupiter ;  and  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  shook  the  skies. 

Minerva  built  a  house,  which  she  called  '^Minerva 
House."  Momus  said  that  it  ought  to  have  been  built  on 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  movable  at  pleasure  from  a  bad  neigh- 
bourhood. "  Why  that,"  cried  half  a  dozen  deities  at 
once,  **  would  be  like  the  gipsies'  vans,  or  the  houses  that 
hereafler  will  stand  for  a  long  time  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  Clapham-road  as  you  go  from  town,"  and  there  ensued 
a  general  scream. 

Neptune  made  a  bull— of  course  you  will  say  the  gods 
laughed  at  that.  No,  they  did  not :  it  was  not  an  Irish 
bull,  but  a  bull  bond  fide.  It  was  a  prize  bull ;  my  Lord 
Spencer  never  raised  a  finer.  "  Umph,"  grunted  Momus, 
when  Ceres  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  such  an  ani- 
mal ?  "  If  the  eyes  were  closer  to  the  horns  he  would 
make  a  better  hit." — "I  think  he  had  you  there,  Nep- 
tune," said  his  majesty,  and  smiled ;  whereupon  all  the 
gods  laughed  too  ;  but  whether  at  what  Momus  or  what 
Jupiter  said  is  not  clear. 

Venus,  as  we  all  know,  was,  like  the  lady  who  in  after 
times  was  led  to  the  hymenial  altar  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Dunois,  sumamed  the  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave." 
The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  her  was,  with  regard  to 
her  steps — not  her  moral  steps,  (for  they  were  thought 
very  right  and  proper  by  everybody,  except  Vulcan)— 
but  her  footsteps.  The  latter  were  as  heavy  as  the  former 
•vere  light.  "Is  she  not,  now,"  cried  Apollo,  one  day 
"ter  dinner,  as  Venus  left  the  room,  "  is  she  not  a  thing 

loveliness ;"— "  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Momus ; 

tis  a  pity  she  kills  so  many  beetles."     The  immortals 
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deelared  this  to  be  bitter ;  but  they  chuckled  at  the  insinu* 
tttion. 

For  many  an  age  Momus  continued  to  play  off  his 
pleasantries  in  heaven,  and  to  set  the  table  of  the  gods  in 
a  xoar.  But,  at  last,  the  mind  of  Jupiter  began  to  misgive 
him  that  there  was  danger  in  the  god  of  drollery,  and  that 
there  was  rather  less  of  the  fool  in  him  them  the  knave. 
His  majesty  observed  that,  whereas  formerly  when  he 
thundered,  all  was  consternation  and  awe,  now  his  light- 
ning was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  brutumfulmen^  and  that 
his  sublimest  peals  were  no  more  regarded  by  the  gods 
than  are  the  mimic  rumblings  of  a  melo-drame.  No  lon- 
ger did  the  skies  grow  darker  at  his  frown  ;  no  longer  did 
Olympus  tremble  at  his  nod ;  and  it  became,  by  degrees, 
a  question  with  him  whether  or  not  these  alarming  symp- 
toms were  traceable  to  the  buflToonery  of  Momus ;  who, 
among  his  other  pranks,  had  a  knack  of  taking  him  ofil 
Momus  would  frequently  amuse  himself  and  the  other 
immortals  by  putting  on  a  huge  periwig,  scented  with 
ambrosia,  and  playing  Jupiter  Iratus*— shaking  his  head 
and  looking  the  lion  ;  which  afforded  great  pastime  to  the 
gods.  Being  a  ventriloquist,  he  could  thunder  to  admira* 
tion  ;  and  whenever  an  explosion  of  the  monarch's  wrath 
took  place,  he  was  certain  to  burlesque  it ;  and  this  he 
called  *<  coming  Jupiter  Tonans."  Jupiter  had  hitherto 
been  the  subUme  of  gods ;  but  he  now  found  himself  be- 
coming rapidly  ridiculous;  he  saw  that  his  pomp  was 
parodied,  that  his  majesty  was  mocked,  that  the  deities 
were  beginning  to  analyse  state  and  ceremony,  and  to 
entertain  a  glimmering  notion  that  they  were  all  humbug. 
He  knew  that  their  next  step  would  be  to  weigh  himself 
in  the  balance,  and  he  felt  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  that.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  arrest  the  extending 
evil;  and  he  accordingly  suggested  to  Momus  that  the 
lower  world,  where  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  particularly 
funny,  would  be  a  much  finer  field  for  him  than  the  sky. 
So  Momus  came  down  among  men. 

On  earth  he.  introduced  comedy,  farce,  and  tomfoolery 
in  its  various  branches.  He  chose  certain  favourites, 
whom  he  inspired  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  They, 
like  himself,  were  for  a  long  time  the  mountebanks,  the 
merry  Andrews,  the  laughing-stocks  of  their  fellows. 
They  stood  on  their  heads,  and  threw  summersets,  and 
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DHule  faces,  and  uttered  absurdities.  And,  like  him,  they 
are  now  on  the  eve  of  revolutionizing  the  world.  They 
are  rendering  vice  ridiculous.  They  are  showing  up  to 
the  light  the  *^  outward  limbs  and  flourishes"  of  meagre 
dignity ;  the  solemn  absurdities  of  bedizened  pow^. 
Even  the  charity  boy  now  laughs  at  the  beadle.  Wisdom 
is  no  longer  in  the  wig ;  the  bishop  wears  his  own  hair ; 
and  periwig-pated  justice  on  the  bench,  in  her  scarlet  and 
ermine,  is  regarded  as  a  monstrous  scarecrow.  Where 
all  this  will  end,  unless  there  be  formed  a  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Jokes,  who  can  tell?  Let  their  Worships, 
and  their  Reverences,  and  their  High-and-Mightinesses, 
look  to  it. 

The  traditions  respecting  the  personal  appearance  of 
Momus  are  slender.  We  are  told  that  he  was  generally 
represented  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  with  a  small 
figure  in  his  hand.  Was  it  hereby  meant  to  convey  to  us 
what  a  small  thing  human  nature  is  when  we  view  it  seri- 
ously— that  is,  comically  ?  Perhaps  so.  In  default  of 
more  ample  information  concerning  Momus's  externals, 
we  may  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  them.  It  may  be 
plausibly  conjectured  that  motley  was  his  only  wear ;  nor 
would  that  artist  outrage  probability,  who  should  repre- 
sent him  so  arrayed,  with  a  whitened  visage,  and  his 
cheeks  adorned  with  triangles  of  crimson.  But  it  were 
better  to  exhibit  him  in  a  three-cornered  hat,  adorned  with 
bows  of  ribbon,  a  laced  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  yel- 
low leather  inexpressibles,  having  a  large  hooked  nose, 
and  a  great  hump  upon  his  back,  and  bearing  between  his 
hands  a  baton  or  cudgel.  For,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  mo- 
dern impersonation  of  Momus  is  ^hough  he  says  it  him- 
self) the  illustrious  *<  Punch."  May  coppers  long  jingle 
on  his  altars ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TOUGHING  NEPTUNE. 

His  Marine  Majesty, Neptune,  who,  as  the  reader  knowst 
was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  had  a  narrow  escape,  like 
Jupiter,  from  the  paternal  paunch.  Saturn  would  have 
'Wallowed  him  as  soon  as  he  was  bom,  had  not  the  crafty 
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Ops  expeditiously  secreted  him  in  a  cupboard,  and  pre- 
sented her  husband,  as  a  pledge  of  their  affection,  with  a 
fine  colt  instead  of  him.  Whether  the  colt  was  of  the 
asinine  or  equine  species  we  are  not  informed,  but  proba* 
bly  it  was  of  the  latter  tribe  ;  because,  though  what  we 
should  call  monstrosities  were  by  no  means  uncommonly 
the  offspring  of  the  immortals,  yet  Saturn  would  hardly 
have  believed  that  his  son  was  literally  a  jackass,  how- 
ever much,  had  such  been  the  case,  the  child  might  have 
been  thought  by  others  to  take  after  the  father.  As  it 
was,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  crammed,  morally  and 
physically,  with  the  alleged  prodigy ;  he  went  the  whole 
horse  and  the  whole  hog ;  and  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  the  next  day  among  the  "  Births,"  in  the 
"  Olympic  Times," — "  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  Glueen 
Ops,  yesterday  morning,  of  a  fine  colt.  The  infant,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  swallowed  by  its  royal  father  with 
avidity.  Their  majesties,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  both 
as  well  as  can  be  expected." 

Her  liege  lord  having  retired  to  digest  his  meal  in  quiet, 
and  the  coast  being  clear,  Ops  forthwith  despatched  little 
Neptune,— who,  during  the  deglutition  by  Saturn  of  his 
substitute,  had  grown  several  inches  in  the  cupboard,«^to 
Arcad}^;  there  to  be  brought  up  by  a  trustworthy  shepherd- 
ess. Abroad  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  young  lambs  run 
skipping  about  by  the  side  of  their  dams  was  the  happy 
lot  of  his  infancy  ;  but  his  tastes  were  not  thereby  rendered 
particularly  pastoral :  and  he  manifested  an  early  inclina- 
tion for  a  sea-faring  life;  a  circumstance  which  shows 
how  much  stronger  is  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind 
than  the  bias  imparted  by  education. 

When  Jupiter  sent  his  father  to  the  right-about,  he  gave 
Neptune  the  ofRce  now  discharged  by  Britannia  as  vice- 
gerent— that  of  rulinff  the  waves.  The  instrument  with 
which  he  performed  this  operation  was  a  trident ;  a  three- 
forked  sceptre,  much  like  a  common  prong,  but  more 
ornamental,  and  more  useful  too,  of  course.  It  was  richly 
gilt  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  was  very  considerably 
handsomer  than  the  city  mace.  With  it  Neptune  could 
do  almost  any  thing  in  the  water;  from  raising  a  tempest 
to  spearing  eels.  Neptune,  moreover,  had  a  chariot,  to 
which  that  of  the  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  is  a 
mc/e  taxed-cart,  made  for  him  at  the  first-rate  establish 
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ment  of  the  celestial  Long-Acre.  It  was  constructed  of 
an  enormous  scallop-shell ;  and  the  interior,  which  had  the 
effect  of  decomposing  light,  reflected  all  manner  of  colours. 
It  was  drawn  by  winged  horses  called  hippogriffs ;  fine 
tits  they  were  too,  and  would  have  fetched  a  trifle  at 
Tattersall*8,  if  the  Messrs.  Tattersall  had  not  been  in  the 
paitJo  post  futurum  tense  at  the  time.  Momus  used  to 
call  the  hippogriflfa  **  tit  for  tat."  One  would  think,  now« 
that  all  this  beneficence  on  the  part  of  Jupiter  would  have 
been  repaid  by  Neptune  with  the  warmest  gratitude  ;  but 
though  that  virtue  is  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
British  tar,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  held  a  very  high 
place  in  the  nautical  bosom  formerly.  For  **  the  waters 
wide"  were  not  thought  a  wide  enough  empire  by  our 
friend  Neptune,  and  he  actually  conspired  with  some 
other  gods  to  dethrone  his  brother  and  his  king.  That  a 
monarch  whose  own  subjects,  the  waves,  were  themselves 
so  very  rebellious,  should  have  had  no  more  fellow-feeling 
^et  alone  gratitude  and  paternal  aflfection — ^than  to  do 
this  thing,  is  very  odd :  it  was  an  impolitic  line  to  take, 
moreover.  Jupiter,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  James  the  First, 
discovered  the  plot  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  exploding,  and 
with  a  clemency  which  is  more  likely  to  find  applause 
than  imitators,  was  contented  with  condemning  Neptune 
to  build  the  walls  of  Troy ;  had  he  been  a  James  the 
Second,  he  might  have  cut  his  head  ofl!*and  sent  him  to 
Tartarus  without  it  afterwards ;  but  as  has  been  said,  he 
merely  sentenced  him  to  hard  labour,  which  is  a  trifling 
punishment  for  high  treason.  Perhaps  he  considered  him 
a  monomaniac. 

Neptune  having  completed  his  task,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  brothers,  and  the  Sea  King  after- 
wards conducted  himself,  as  a  vassal  at  least,  with  pro- 
priety. Like  his  element,  however,  which  is  very  prone 
to  encroach,  he  was  of  a  g^rasping  disposition ;  he  disputed, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  Minerva  respecting  Athens  ;  he  had 
also  a  squabble  with  her  for  the  altars  of  Traezene,  which 
was  settled  by,  Jupiter,  by  assigning  the  worship  of  the 
place  as  joint-stock  to  both.  Then  he  promoted  a  chancery 
suit  against  Apollo  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  it  was 
agreed,  however,  that  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration :  and  Briareus,  who  was  chosen  referee,  aUotted 
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the  isthmus  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ocean,  and  the  pro- 
montory to  mine  host  of  the  Sun. 

Neptane  was  a  ^od  of  high  privileges.  He  presided 
over  the  whole  world  of  waters,  from  the  sea  to  the  Ser- 
pentine; from  the  fountain  to  the  gutter.  By  dint  of  his 
trident,  he  could  raise  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
*— what  a  phy  it  is  that  he  did  not  raise  up  the  Royal 
Qeorge,  and  so  save  Colonel  Pasley  all  his  trouble  !  By 
a  strong  motivo'^ower,  with  which  that  same  instrument 
was  endowed,  he  was  likewise  able  to  occasion  earth- 
quakes at  pleasure ;  which  he  would  often  amuse  himself 
by  doing.  His  very  step,  according  to  Homer,  would  make 
the  earth  tremble,  and  the  mountains  (to  personify  their 
Eminences)  shake  in  their  shoes.  As  he  careered  over 
his  watery  domain,  all  the  whales,  dolphins,  and  porpoises* 
and  the  whole  boiling  of  the  finny  tribes  would  throng 
round  him  like  a  human  populace.  '<  Strange  things," 
as  the  poet  beautifully  expresses  it  in  the  song  of  *<  The 
Admiral,"  would  **  come  up  to  look  at  him,  the  master  of 
the  deep."  "In  his  wake,"  too,  "like  any  servant,"  as  the 
same  bard  singeth,  would  "  follow  even  the  bold  shark ;" 
and,  what  was  a  great  thing,  the  shark,  if  he  had  fallen 
overboard,  would  not  have  dared  to  eat  him. 

The  victims  of  Neptune,  besides  various  sailors,  and  a 
certain  gentleman  in  particular  of  the  name  of  Leander, 
were  the  horse  and  the  bull ;  the  former  animal  is  now  the 
victim  of  the  cabmen,  and  the  latter  of  the  beef-eater. 
The  gall  of  these  creatures  was  considered  as  his  bonne- 
bouehe$  because  it  was  bitter  like  sea-water.  For  the 
same  reason,  bitter  jokes  might  have  been  sacrificed  to 
Neptune ;  but  perhaps  he  did  not  relish  jokes. 

Neptune  was  himself  a  victim— of  the  tender  passion. 
Like  seamen  in  general,  he  was  very  gallant.  Every- 
body has  his  own  way  of  making  love :  Neptune  had  his. 
He  courted  Amphitrite  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  and  that 
successfully,  although  she  had  sworn  that  she  would  never 
marry.  However,  she  thought  him  such  an  odd  fish,  that 
she  could  not,  for  laughter,  withstand  his  suit.  He  wooed 
and  won  Ceres  in  the  form  of  a  horse  ;  Ceres,  probably, 
priding  herself  upon  being  a  horsewoman.  He  turned 
himself  into  a  ram  to  throw  sheep's  eyes  at  Theophane  ; 
and  they  hit  her.  To  gain  Tyro,  he  dissolved  his  god- 
head into  a  river,  and  fiowed  into  her  good  graces  in  tha^ 
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way*  These  are  only  a  few  of  his  gallantries.  Con8Mk^ 
ahly  upwards  of  a  dozen  similar  exploits  were  achieved 
by  him.     His  family  was  numerous. 

From  his  earthquakerism  above  alluded  to,  he  was 
termed  Erosicthon  and  Ennosigaios,  which  appellations 
amount  to  Earthshaker.  He  was  also  called  Qaieochos, 
or  *<  Circumventor  of  the  Earth ;"  which  he  was  supposed 
to  circumvent, — as  he  really  did  circumvent  the  fair  sex. 
Another  name  of  his,  was  Poseidon ;  whether  this  was 
corrupted  into  Possy,  Olympus  only  knows. 

Neptune  was  as  handy  in  stirring  up  strife  with  that 
trident  of  his,  as  he  was  in  stirring  up  the  waves.  He 
stirred  up  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  as  the  blind  old  gentleman  of  Scio's  rocky  isle, 
whose  name  has  appeared  above,  relates  (see  the  eigh- 
teenth rhapsody  of  the  Iliad)  at  large.  He  also  had  a 
finger  in  the  lire  at  the  sacking  of  that  city,  ^neas  saw 
him  at  work  with  his  confederate  deities  on  the  walls ;  he 
told  Dido  so  himself.  The  reader  will  find  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid.  The 
walls  of  Troy  were  not  a  very  flattering  memorial  to  him, 
so  that  it  was  very  material  that  he  should  want  to  knock 
them  down. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  chapter  on  Minerva,  that  Nep- 
tune is  the  guardian  of  Great  Britain ;  Little  Britain  is 
subject  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PERTAINING   TO   PLUTO   AND   HIS  PREMISES. 

Plvto  was  the  monarch  of  the  Shades  below.  The 
Shades  below,  like  the  Shades  above,  were  wine  and  spirit 
vaults;  the  wine  department  corresponded  to  El3r8ium, 
while  spirits  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  The  spirits, 
however,  were  not  spirits  of  wine,  but  the  spirits  of  indi- 
viduals ;  though  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
Elysium  there  was  a  little  grog  too.  The  kingdom  of 
Pluto  was  divided  into  two  regions,  one  for  gentlemen,  the 
other  for  blackguards.  The  whole  territory  was  encom- 
passed by  the  river  Styx,  which  must  have  flown  with 
some  remarkably  good  liquor,  for  we  read  that  the  gods 
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used  to  swear  by  it.  Its  waters  are  said  to  hare  been  very 
dark ;  perhaps,  if  they  were  not  fit  to  drink,  they  may  have 
served  for  blacking-,  which  might  have  been  sworn  by,  as 
men  swear  by  Day  and  Martin.  Over  this  stream  there 
was  a  ferry,  belonging  to  one  Charon,  who  would  have 
been  the  Tom  Tug  of  the  nether  world  if  he  had  been  **  a 
jolly  young  waterman ;"  but  he  happened  to  be  a  surly 
old  one.  It  was  his  office  to  row  the  dead  over  to  tfaie 
other  side  of  the  stream ;  but  there  were  two  classes  of 

Cengers  whom  he  would  not  take,  those  who  were  not 
ed  as  well  as  dead,  and  those  who  had  no  money. 
What  his  fare  was  is  not  known,  nor  has  what  he  did  with 
it,  beyond  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  which  it  may  be  plau- 
sibly conjectured  that  he  did,  been  ascertained.  That  the 
old  fellow,  however,  had  an  *'  itching  palm,"  is  certain. 
When  iEneas  went  below  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  go- 
vernor Anchises,  Charon,  beholding  him  approach  the 
bank,  gruffly  told  him  to  get  out,  and  wait  till  he  was 
dead,  and  not  to  come  there  where  he  had  no  business ; 
but  on  the  hero's  showing  him  a  certain  golden  branch 
which  he  had  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  uttering  the  simple 
monosyllable  **  twig !"  the  sulky  old  rascal  was  mollified 
in  a  twinkling;  g^rinned,  cocked  his  eye,  and  let  him  in 
immediately.  All  the  un buried  and  insolvent,  however, 
who  wanted  to  press  after  the  warrior,  he  sternly  repulsed 
with  his  oar,  which  he  laid  about  their  sides  like  a  merci- 
less Turk. 

Passengers  were  conducted  by  Charon  to  the  gate  of 
the  infernal  regions,  where  the  first  object  that  met  their 
sight  was  a  hideous  and  gigantic  bull-dog,  with  three 
heads,  answering  to  the  name  of  Cerberus,  who  barked 
and  flew  at  them  of  course ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  This  elegant  and  gentle  creature  had  a  fillet  of 
vipers  round  his  throat,  occupying  the  place  of  the  pink 
ribbon  with  which  a  young  lady  encircles  the  neck  of  her 
Fidele.  When  heroes  during  their  lifetime  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  Shades,  they  usually  flung  him  a  cake  or  a 
bone  to  stop  his  mouth.  Orpheus  set  him  to  sleep  by 
playinff  '*  Lullaby  Bow-wow-wow"  to  him  on  his  lyre, 
flercuies  dragged  him  out  of  his  kennel  and  cuflfed  him 
with  a  strong  hand  into  civility. 

Over  the  gates  of  the  place  never  to  bo  mentioned  to 
ears  polite,  there  was  an  inscription,  which,  according  t 
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Duite,  recommended  those  about  to  enter  to  diseard  ■! 
hope.  There  are*  however,  good  grounds  for  sapposing 
that  it  really  was  no  other  than 

«<ICI  ON  PARLS   FRAN9AI8." 

The  ghosts,  immediately  on  having  passed  the  portal, 
were  brought,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  book.  They  were 
placed,  all  hands,  in  the  dock,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Minos,  Mr.  Baron  .£acus,  and  Mr.  Justice  Rhadamanthus, 
who,  after  giving  them  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  proceeded 
to  pass  upon  them  the  sentence  of  the  law,  according  to 
their  several  deserts.  They  were  then  conducted,  whe- 
ther in  a  van  or  not  is  uncertain,  to  their  respective  desti- 
nations. These  were,  as  above  stated,  two-fold,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  great  classes  into  which  mankind 
may  be  divided.  The  accommodations  provided  for  the 
blackguards  in  Tartarus  were  appropriate,  but  not  agree- 
able. Virgil  says,  that  if  he  had  a  hundred  mouths,  with 
ft  tongue  in  each,  and  a  voice  of  iron,  he  should  be  unable 
to  enumerate  them.  The  object  in  view  was  to  purify 
ihe  culprits  of  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  dur- 
ing life.  Some  were  ventilated  on  clothes-lines,  others 
ducked,  others  roasted ;  and  for  all,  fetters  and  whipping- 
cheer  were  abundantly  provided  by  the  Furies.  The 
lowermost  apartments,  at  a  temperature  of  612^  Fahren- 
heit, were  appropriated  to  the  Titans,  and  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Salmoneus,  who  had  been  impudent  enough 
to  mimic  Jupiter  by  driving  about  Greece  in  a  four-in- 
hand,  brandishing  a  lantern,  and  roaring  in  imitation  of 
thunder.  Had  there  been  a  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane  at  Athens,  what  would  have  become  of  the  ma- 
nagers ?  Thunder  was  a  patent  Olympic  property,  and 
Jupiter  was  tenacious  of  his  privilege. 

With  the  other  incorrigibles  on  the  ground-floor,  there 
was  confined  a  certain  Tityus,  for  presumptuously,  sacri- 
legiously, and  high-treasonabiy,  daring  to  make  love  to 
Latona.  He  lay  on  his  back,  with  a  vulture  continually 
amusing  himself  by  preying  on  his  liver ;  which  grew  as 
fast  as  it  was  eaten.  The  vulture  had  a  great  deal  to 
swallow :  so  has  the  reader,  particularly  as  he  has  to  be 
nformed  that  the  said  Tityus  was  nine  acres  long.  Izion 
nd  his  son  Pirithous,  for  similar  impertinence  to  Juno 
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and  to  Proserpine,  had  also  this  pleasant  lodging  assigned 
to  them. 

The  prison  attendants  were  those  particularly  agreeable 
young  ladies,  the  Furies,  who  had  snakes  for  hair,  goggle 
eyes,  and  tiger's  teeth,  among  other  personal  attractions. 
They  bore  torches,  and  whips  of  scorpions ;  with  which 
pretty  playthings  they  amused  themselves,  at  the  expense 
of  the  prisoners.  They  would  spread  tables  before  the 
culprits,  loaded  with  turtle,  venison,  game,  ducks,  green 
peas,  and  every  delicacy  of  every  season ;  and  when  the 
famished  rogues  attempted  to  help  themselves,  would  yell, 
Toar,  scream,  and  drive  them  away.  Could  not  the  Pocnt 
Law  Commissioners  introduce  this  system  into  the  work- 
houses ? 

Other  individuals,  consigned  to  places  higher  in  situa- 
tion, but  lower  in  temperature  than  that  above-mentioned, 
had,  nevertheless,  a  pretty  time  of  it.  There  was  Tanta- 
his,  who,  for  pocketing  nectar  and  ambrosia  at  the  tablea 
of  the  gods,  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  was  stationed 
up  to  bis  chin  in  a  pool  of  water,  which,  the  moment  he 
attempted  to  quench  his  thirst  with  it,  was  caused,  by  an 
ingenious  hydraulic  contrivance,  to  sink  from  beneath  his 
lips.  Then  there  were  the  Danaides,  forty-nine  prin- 
.  cesses,  who  to  oblige  their  papa,  Danaus  king  of  ArgoSt 
divided  their  husbands'  jugulars  on  their  wedding  night, 
for  which  they  were  condemned  to  fill  with  water  a  vessel 
full  of  holes;  a  task  calculated  to  take  some  little  time. 
There  was  also  a  notorious  thief,  robber,  and  vagabond, 
of  the  name  of  Sisyphus,  who  was  doomed  to  perpetual 
hard  labour,  which  consisted  in  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  a 
mountain ;  the  stone  no  sooner  reaching  the  top  than  it 
tumbled  back,  knocked  him  down,  and  fell  bounding  over 
the  precipices  to  the  plain  below. 

Rogues  of  less  magnitude,  and  capable  of  reformation, 
were  more  lightly  dealt  with.  Some  were  simply  impri- 
soned for  longer  or  shorter  terms;  others  underwent  a 
certain  probation  on  the  tread-mill,  or  in  the  hulks  on  the 
Phle^ethon-,  a  river  which  ran  through  Tartarus,  and 
which  some  wiseacre  had  set  on  fire.  Almost  everybody, 
as  Anchises  told  ^neas,  had  a  few  scores  against  him  to 
be  wiped  off,  and  there  were  not  many,  even  of  the  best, 
who  did  not  find  themselves,  on  bemg  brought  before 
Minos,  at  least  "  in  for  three  months."  _ 
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Virgil  does  not  mention  that  in  the  lowest  pit  of  Tartac 
rns  there  were  any  sharp  practitioners,  bill  discounters, 
or  sheriffs'  officers ;  whence  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
those  varieties  of  the  scoundrel  were  unknown  to  the  an* 
cients. 

Elysium,  into  which  good  people  and  reformed  rogues 
were* admitted,  was  a  spacious  and  pleasant  green  mea- 
dow, with  a  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  its  own,  cool  streams, 
quiet  valleys,  and  shady  groves.  In  fact,  it  was  very  much 
like  a  fairy  scene  at  a  theatre,  except  that  the  atmosphere, 
instead  of  being  contaminated  with  gas  and  redolent  of 
orange-pee],  was  singularly  pure.  The  happy  occupants 
of  this  region  enjoyed  perpetual  amusements,  which  con- 
sisted in  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  manly  exercises ; 
skittles,  among  other  things,  of  course.  Some  danced, 
others  sang,  others  recited  poetry,  others,  again,  played 
the  fiddle,  and  all  hands  made  love.  Those  who  liked 
philosophy,  talked  it ;  those  who  were  of  a  facetious  turn 
made  jokes.  Elysium  abounded  in  every  luxury,  from 
Tokay  and  pine-apples  to  pipes  and  beer.  Who  would 
like  to  leave  such  a  place  if  he  once  got  in  it?  No  work, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  unlimited  "  goes !"  However,  after  a 
thousand  years,  all  were  obliged  to  turn  out.  One  glass 
of  Lethe  cold,  was  served  round  to  each.  Lethe  was  a 
river  of  the  nether  regions,  which  had  the  power  of  induc- 
ing oblivion  ;  a  property  which  sages  have  also  observed 
m  brandy-and-water.  The  drinkers  at  once  forgot  all  their 
happiness,  and  were  born  into  the  world  anew.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  in  this.  Who  has  not  derived 
from  a  whisper  in  the  trees,  from  a  sparkle  in  the  river, 
from  a  light  in  the  heavens,  but  above  all  from  sad,  sweet, 
solemn  music,  an  indistinct  memory  of  long  lost,  unut- 
terable joy?  Perhaps  in  some  of  us  the  dose  of  Lethe  did 
not  quite  perfectly  operate.     But  we  are  forgetting  Pluto. 

Pluto  was  one  of  the  children  of  old  Saturn  and  Ops. 
He  ^BLS  also  called  Hades,  Dis,  Clytophylon,  Agelastus, 
(which  signified  glum,)  Orcus,  and  other  names.  Herein 
he  had  a  like  fortune  to  that  of  the  personage  who,  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas,  corresponds  to  him,  and  who  is 
denominated,  not  to  speak  vulgarly.  Ancient  Henry, 
Antique  Nicholas,  and  so  forth.  The  complexion  of  this 
divmity  inclined  slightly  to  the  sooty,  and  his  features  were 
grim  and  dismal,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  stage  Othello. 
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He  had  a  sort  of  pitchfork  with  two  teeth,  hy  way  of  seep 
tre;  hut  the  ancients,  in  depicting  him,  dispensed  with 
horns  and  tail.  Black  hulls  were  sacrificed  to  hiin ;  theif 
blood  being  converted  into  black  puddings,  by  being 
poured  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  allowed  to  coagulate. 
The  cypress,  and  other  mournful  plants,  were  sacred  to 
him,  as  was  every  thing  unlucky,  particularly  number  two 
— -Heaven  defend  number  one  from  his  acquaintance  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF    VESTA   AND    THE    VESTALS. 

Vesta  was  the  goddess  of  fire  and  old  maidenhood ; 
consequently  she  presided  over  hot  and  cold.  She  both 
patronised  and  discountenanced  matches  ;  she  delighted  in, 
yet  detested  flames.  Her  parentage  was  the  same  with 
that  of  Minerva  and  Diana ;  and  the  triad  were  the  three 
maiden  aunts  of  the  "Dii  Menorum  Gentium."  These 
had  no  relation  to  "  young  gents,"  as  the  imperfectly 
classical  reader  may  surmise  ;  they  were  the  gods  of  the 
lesser  nations ;  the  second  fiddles  of  the  skies,  to  compare 
Olympus  with  an  orchestra;  or,  to  liken  it  unto  a  cathe- 
dral, the  celestial  minor  canons.  Vesta,  like  Minerva, 
was  a  genuine  nun ;  as  to  Diana,  she,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  none  such ;  ask  Mount  Patmos  else.  The  conduct  of 
Vesta  was  even  more  unimpeachabiy  strait-laced  than  was 
that  of  the  goddess  of  Wisdom ;  for  Minerva  did  have  one 
lover;  and  how  do  we  know  but  that  she  gave  him  some 
encouragement,  although  she  said  *^No,"  when  he  popped 
the  question  ?  Whereas  Vesta  was  never  molested  by  the 
addresses  of  any  one.  The  very  queen  of  caloric,  she 
warmed  nobody.  How  is  this  circumstance  to  be  ac- 
counted for!  The  most  philosophical  supposition  is,  that 
she  was  remarkably  ugly.  We  know  that  cook-maids, 
who  preside  over  kitchen  fires,  are  apt  very  soon  to 
acquire  a  rubicundity  of  visage  and  a  platitude  of  person 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  tender  senti- 
ments. As  Vesta  was  the  sovereign  of  fire,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  she  also  ruled  the  roast,  which,  if  god- 
desses were  wont  to  get  red  and  plump,  will  explain  h^ 
freedom  from  annoyaoce* 
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The  tbinkingr  mind,  the  more  it  dwells  upon  the  aecouiits 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this 
divinity,  the  more  it  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
her  chief  vocation  was  the  culinary.  We  read  that  ^neas 
was  the  first  who  introduced  her  mysteries  into  Italy 
Now,  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  find  ^neas  doing  (see 
the  first  i^neid)  is  killing  venison,  of  which  his  friend  and 
Man-Friday,  the  faithful  Achates,  superintends  the  roast- 
ing and  boiling.  Virgil,  by  the  by,  does  not  make  any 
one  of  the  heroes  remark  how  much  belter  the  venison 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  a  little  longer  hung  ;  bat 
heroes  and  dogs  feed  much  alike  when  hungry.  When 
-^neas  got  to  Italy,  of  w^hich  country  the  natives  were  a 
little  better  than  savages,  and  dined,  no  doubt,  like  the 
carnivora  in  a  menagerie,  he,  of  course,  imported  the  art 
of  dressing  victuals,  which,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  must, 
to  the  untutored  mind  of  the  indigenous  yahoos,  have  ap- 
peared a  superhuman  revelation.  Further,  it  is  well 
known  that  ^neas  brought  a  certain  something  from  Troy, 
which  was  called  a  Palladium,  and  which  was  preserved 
within  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta.  The  Palladium  was  a 
statue,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  In 
t)ne  hand,  we  are  informed,  it  held  a  pike,  and  in  the  other 
a  distafi^  and  spindle.  No  doubt,  in  the  account  of  the 
Palladium,  there  is  truth  mingled  with  error.  The  writer 
hereof  will  bet  any  money  that  the  statue  was  made  at  the 
brass  founders ;  that  for  "  javelin"  should  be  read  "  spii," 
and  for  "distaff  and  spindle,"  "  poker  and  tongs." 

It  is  recorded,  moreover,  that  Numa  Pompilios,  the 
successor  of  Romulus,  built  our  goddess  a  temple  where 
no  males  are  permitted  to  go.  Now,  the  aversion  of  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen  to  masculine  intrusion,  at 
least' during  the  celebration  of  her  rites,  is  too  well  known 
•to  require  comment,  and  too  well  known,  also,  by  painful 
experience,  to  those  whom  the  profanation  of  those  mys- 
teries has*  acquainted  with  hot  dripping.  Lastly, — ^which 
argument  seems  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  *»  a  clencher" 
-—Jupiter,  according  to  Mr.  Keighiley,  in  place  of  mar- 
riage, gave  Vesta  "  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  house  re- 
ceiving fat." 

In  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome,  a  fire  was  kept  con- 
tmually  burning  by  a  certain  number  of  maids.  These, 
no  doubt,  were  originally  housemaids  and  maids  of  all 
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[  ;biitSii  proCQ98  of  time  their  office  assumed  a  lughet 
character;  and  they  were  entitled  Vestal  Virgins.  Whether 
they  bettered  themselves  by  this  change  or  not,  let  the 
gentle  reader,  that  is,  the  reader  of  the  gentler  sex,  deter- 
mme :  she  is  to  understand  that  these  young  ladies,  though 
well  lodged  and  boarded,  and  "found"  in  frocks,  et  cetera, 
were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  thirty  years,  dated  from  the 
time  of  their  initiation,  had  expired.  Now,  as  they  were 
initiated  at  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  it  was  impossible 
(br.thera  to  relinquish  the  altar  of  Vesta  for  that  of  Hymen* 
until  they  had  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  all  hopes 
of  a  husband  must  be  based  upon  the  Three  Per  Cents. 
Then,  at  initiation,  the  first  thing  that  was  done  to  them 
was  to  shave  their  heads  ; — not  an  inappropriate  operation, 
if  they  adopted  the  line  of  life  from  choice.  After  this 
piece  of  prison  .discipline,  or  lunatic  asylum  regulation 
process,  the  young  ladies  had  to  spend  ten  years  in  learning 
their  business,  ten  more  in  discharging  it,  and  the  ten  last 
in  instructing  the  novices.  Their  employment  consisted  in 
minding  Vesta's  fire  ; — certainly,  one  would  think,  the  use 
of  the  bellows  and  fire-irons  might  have  been  acq^iired  in  a 
shorter  period  than  ten  years ;  but  the  Romans  were  slow 
i^oaches. 

If  the  fire  of  Vesta  ever  happened  to  be  extinguished, 
the  accident  was  supposed  to  "  bode  some  strange  erup^ 
tion"  or  other  calamity  to  the  stale.  This  philosophical 
belief,  which  was  nearly  as  rational  as  that  which  some 
people  still  entertain  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of 
snuffing  a  candle  out,  necessitated  grei^t  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Vestals,  lest  the  misfortune  should  occur. 
When  a  Vestal  now*a-days  is  guilty  of  similar  negligence, 
she  gets  a  scolding,  or  perhaps  a  box  c>n  the  ear;  but 
formerly  she  got*  off  less  easily.  She  was  tied  up  and 
severely  flogged  by  the  hands  of  his  Reverence,  the  High 
Priest ;  and  be  it  observed  that  a  Roman  flogging  was  no 
joke.  Now,  since,  according  to  qur  modem  notions,  the 
sight  of  a  young  lady  writhitig  under  the  lash  of  an  im- 
becile old  savage,  would  make  the  blood  slightly  boil,  and 
occasion,  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  an  interference  with 
the  ceremony,  which  would  be  rather  unpleasant  to  the 
operator ;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  came  it,  that  his  Reve- 
rence escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  ?  From  a 
saltttafy  and  pious  fear  of  Bogy  on  their  sapient  parts 
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The  accient  Romans,  we  are  told,  were  fine  fellows— very 
fine!  They  were  no  mawkish  sentimentalists.  A  reli- 
gious duty  had  been  neglected ;  and  though  the  delinquent 
was,  perchance,  a  pretty,  innocent  girl,  they  subdued  their 
compassionate  weaknesses  like  men,  and  allowed  her  to 
be  whipped  to  death.  Noble  creatures !  Perhaps,  in  the 
supererogation  of  their  self-control,  they  laughed  at  her 
shrieks  for  mercy.  Then,  too,  how  fervent  must  have 
been  that  faith  which  persuaded  them  undoubtingly  to 
expect  an  earthquake  or  an  invasion  because  a  girl  had 
let  a  fire  out !  What  a  grand  compound  was  the  Roman 
character!— of  the  tiger  and  the  jackass. 

However,  in  some  respects  the  Vestals  were  tolerably 
well  off.  They  wore  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  They  occupied  the  dress  boxes 
and  grand  stands  at  plays  and  races ;  and  whenever  they 
walked  abroad,  a  lictor  with  the  fasces  strutted  before 
them  in  state ;  as  "  the  verger,"  at  the  present  time,  <«  troops 
before  the  dean.'*  If  they  met  a  man  by  chance,  who 
was  going  to  be  hanged,— a  sight  by  no  nieans  uncommon 
in  the  streets  of  Rome, — they  were  empowered  to  pardon 
him  if  they  thought  proper — ^no  matter  how  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  populace.  They  were  allowed  to 
make  affirmations  at  trials,  instead  of  oaths,  as  Ctuakers 
are  now;  they  officiated  as  arbiters  in  law-suits,  and 
attorneys  at  making  wills;  whereby  sundry  six-and-eight- 
pences  were  beneficially  saved  to  the  public.  To  ofier  an 
msult  to  them  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
it  was  an  insult  to  make  them  an  offer. 

If  a  Vestal  infringed  her  vow,  it  will  be  of  course 
imagined  that  she  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  or 
decapitated  at  the  very  least.  No ;  in  this  case  they  did 
not  **  shed  her  blood,  nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her*s 
than  snow ;"  they  only  buried  her  alive.     Merciful  men ! 

The  order  of  the  Vestals— to  the  discontent,  no  doubt, 
of  every  true,  truculent,  orthodox  Roman  heathen — ^was 
abolished  by  the  Christian  Emperor  Theodosius. 

The  temple  of  Vesta  was  round ;  it  is  now  generally 
8(}oare ;  and  the  altar,  wherever  it  used  to  be  placed,  » 
situated  under  the  chimney.  The  goddess  was  sculptored 
in  long  flowing  drapery;  a  veil  adorned  her  head;  in  one 
hand  she  held  a  lamp  or  a  two-eared  vessel,  and  in  the 
^her  a  javelin :  at  least  so  it  is  written.    A  modern  fancy 
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Eortrait  of  this  divinity  would  more  truthfully,  but  with 
iss  elegance,  represent  her  as  wearing  a  moming-cap,  a 
cotton  flowered  dress  with  the  sleeves  tucked  up  at  the 
elbows,  and  an  apron  of  white,  diversified  by  several  soot- 
marks.  In  her  right  hand  she  would  hold  a  spit,  in  her 
left  a  fish-kettle. 

According  to  Keightley,  Vesta  is  described  in  <*the 
Homeridian  hymns  as  going  about  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  her  locks  dripping  with  liquid  oil."  She  now 
goes  about  the  kitchen  in  a  state  not  very  dissimilar.  A 
poet,  however,  might,  with  more  ro5nement,  have  repre- 
sented her  as  pouring  out  her  oil  from  a  Florence  flask. 

The  learned  authority  just  quoted  also  mentions, ''  that 
mortals  held  no  banquets  at  which  they  did  not,  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  pour  out  *  honeynsweet  wine'  to  Hestia, 
which  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess."  That  custom 
has  fallen  into  disuse  ;  but  ejaculate ry  praises  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  culinary  Vesta  are  still  frequently  uttered 
before  and  after  dinner.  They  are  usually  accompanied 
by  smiles,  and  smacking  of  the  lips. 

By  some  mythologists  Vesta  has  been  confounded  with 
Rhsea,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  Hecate,  and  Tellus. 
In  the  present  day,  Mrs.  Cook  is  often  confounded,  too* 
with  sundry  uncomplimentary  epithets,  when  the  muttoa 
is  overdone. 

There  were  two  individuals  worshipped  among  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Vesta.  In  modem  times  one 
only  is  recognised  in  well-regulated  families ;  it  being  an 
axiom  which  philosophy  has  established,  and  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  exoeriencot  that  «*Too  many  eooka 
spoil  the  broth." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISPOSING  OF   VULCAN. 


Vulcan,  according  to  Milton,  was  a  pretty  sort  of  a  god: 
**  Men  called  him  Mulciber,"  says  the  Bard,  bat  adds, — 
though  in  other  words,  that  he  was  no  such  things  beine* 
in  pr  int  of  fact,  an  ex-angel  and  actual  demon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  mythologists,  he  was  not  a  pretty  ■<>'" 
of  god  by  any  meansy  but  a  remarkably  ugly  one 
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brawny,  grisly,  lame,  deformed  monster.  He  was  repre* 
seoted  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  bristly  and  hirsute,  with 
particularly  shaggy  hair,  and  a  beard  and  whiskers  which 
cried  aloud  for  trimming.  He  was  not  at  all  '*  os  hume- 
rosque  deo  similis,'*  but  rather  more  like  an  ogre  as  to  his 
head  and  shoulders  than  a  god.  Muscular  he  was.  as  the 
cripple  in  Raphael's  celebrated  Cartoon,  and  sturdy  and 
strong  as  a  rhinoceros.  His  *'  shoulder  was  ordained  sc 
thick  to  heave,"  like  that  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  but  un« 
like  that  exemplary  sovereign,  (who  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy 
in  his  way,)  he  would  neither  **  entertain  a  score  or  two 
of  bailors,"  nor  *'  study  fashions  to  adorn  his  body  ;"  hence 
his  scant  attire.  Nay,  he  would  not  take  the  common 
pains  to  keep  himself  clean,  (although,  as  a  god,  he  was 
m  easy  circumstances  in  respect  of  soap,)  and  his  hands 
and  face  were  always  begrimed  with  soot.  Thus,  albeit 
one  of  the  celestial  aristocracy — one  of  the  ''  Dii  majorum 
gentium,"  he  was  numbered  with  the  Great  Unwashed. 
And  this  the  rather  for  that  he  generally  appeared  holding 
in  his  hand  a  hammer  and  pincers;  implements  signifi- 
cant of  his  craft,  which  was  that  of  a  blacksmith.  How- 
ever, he  also  presided  over  all  workers  in  gold,  silver,  iron, 
and  their  kindred  substances  ;  and  all  arts  and  mysteries 
thereunto  appertaining,  from  metallurgy  to  tinkerism. 
He  was  likewise  the  deity  of  fire,  in  his  way,  as  Vesta 
was  in  hers ;  but  whereas  her  department  was  the  roast- 
ing of  joints,  it  was  his  to  roast  ores.  She  roasted  the  ox, 
he  the  oxide. 

Some  say  that  Vulcan  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
others  that  he  was  the  son  of  Juno  per  se,  who  excogitated 
him  in  her  head,  as  her  husband  did  Minerva.  On  this 
supposition,  Juno  must  have  dreamt  him  after  a  pork-chop 
supper,  or  else  she  must  have  had  a  very  distorted  imagi- 
nation :  how  othei^ise  could  she  have  conceived  any 
thing  so  ugly  ?  Homer  says  that  Juno  was  so  disgusted 
with  her  little  prodigy, — for,  such  indeed  he  was, — that 
she  pitched  him,  the  instant  he  was  born,  into  the  sea, 
where  he  remained  nine  years.  Homer  does  not  add  that 
all  the  Sea-Nymphs  and  Tritons  voted  him  an  odd  fish; 
he  forgot  to  mention  that  circumstance. 

How,  and  why,  Jupiter  at  a  subsequent  period  kicked 
Vulcan  out  of  Heaven,  we  have  seen.  Truly,  this  unlucky 
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yod  appears  to  have  received  many  more^kicks  than  half^ 
pence,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
represented  him  like  a  monkey. 

The  broken  leg,  which  our  divinity  got  when  the  law 
of  gravitation  brought  him  down  whack  upon  Leronos, 
was  promptly  attended  to  by  an  eminent  practitioner  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  case,  however,  was  not  a  very 
successful  one,  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  having  been 
previously  exercised  on  the  human  subject,  not  on  the 
god.  Lateral  union  took  place  between  the  divided  bones, 
consequently  the  limb  was  shortened ;  and  the  anthroetical 
process,  called  **  dot  and  carry  one,"  attended  the  pro- 
gression of  the  patient  thenceforward  for  ever. 

Lemnos  being  full  of  blacksmiths,  and  possessing  other 
attractions,  Vulcan  found  himself  pleasantly  situated  there^ 
and  on  his  recovery  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  island* 
So  says  Tradition :  Conjecture  suggests  that  he  set  up 
shop.  He  mended  the  pokers  of  the  inhabitants,  repaired 
their  kettles,  shoed  their  horses,  and  otherwise  made  him- 
self so  generally  useful,  as  to  become  a  great  favourite 
with  them.  Divine  painters  are — that  is  to  say,  were— 
common  enough ;  but  divine  tinkers  are  rare  ;  the  natives 
of  Lemnos,  therefore,  must  have  been  sensible  that  they 
had  a  card  among  them. 

The  first  job  that  Vulcan  did  on  his  own  account  was 
to  make  a  golden  throne,  intended  for  a  present  to  his 
mother  Juno.  This  looks  like  filial  affection,  the  return- 
ing of  good  for  evil,  and  all  that  is  right  and  proper :  but 
hear  the  sequel.  Having  completed  his  work,  Vulcan 
despatched  the  piece  of  furniture  by  a  special  aerial  steam- 
carriage  to  the  summit  of  Olvmpus.  When  Juno  beheld 
it,  her  first  thought  was,  "  What  a  love  of  a  throne  !'*  her 
second,  '*  How  very  kind  of  poor  dear  Vulcan  !"  and  her 
third,  **  How  cruelly  I  behaved  to  him  when  he  was  a  little 
god  !'*  Her  next  reflection  was  more  of  a  common-place 
character :  **  Thrones,"  said  the  Q^ueen  of  Heaven,  <*  are 
made  to  sit  apon," — and  she  suited  the  action  to  the  word ; 
when  instantly  a  concealed  grating  on  either  side  of  the 
cushion  flew  up  and  fixed  her  in  her  seat  on  the  principle 
of  a  man  trap.  She  screamed ;  Jupiter  thundered  ;  Mars 
swore;  Momus  laughed;  and  there  was  a  great  row. 
Hexeules,  who  had  lately  airived  in  Heaven,  tiied  with  aV 
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Us  might  to  force  the  bars  asunder,  but  they  resisted  Us 
utmost  efforts,  although  Momus  advised  him  to  try  again, 
and  he  complied  with  the  request.  Juno  was  decidedly  in  a 
considerable  "  fix,"  and  it  was  clear  that  the  contriver  there- 
of was  the  only  person  who  could  unfix  her.  Mercury,  tbere- 
fore,was  sent  to  require  his  attendance,  but  Vulcan  would 
not  come.  Jupiter  at  this  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
was  preparing  to  beat  the  immortal  recusant  into  as  im- 
mortal a  state  of  commination  with  thunderbolts,  when  the 
wise  Minerva  suggested  to  him  that  that  precipitate  pro- 
ceeding would  only  render  the  extrication  of  Juno  hope- 
less; and  Bacchus  volunteered  to  use  his  influence  with 
Vulcan;  so  Jupiter  put  his  thunder  into  his  pocket  again. 
When  Bacchus  arrived  at  Lemnos,  he  found  Vulcan  at 
work  among  his  men,  who  were  hymning  the  **  Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith"  (adapted  for  the  purpose)  to  his  praise 
and  glory.  Vulcan  was  glad  to  see  Bacchus,  who  was 
the  greatest  friend  he  had,  and  willingly  acceded  to  the 
latter's  proposition  of  a  pot  of  nectar.  So  a  table  was  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  workshop,  and  down  they  sat.  Bacchus 
proposed  "  Hammer  and  Tongs,"  "  Success  to  the  Anvil," 
and  other  toasts,  and  then  sung  to  the  effect  following  >— 

Earth  is  darken'd  o'er  with  wo ; 
Bid  the  ruddy  nectar  flow ; 
Then  we'll  have  another  go. 

(^Here  he  cut  an  ecetntrie  coper.) 

Oh !  of  Nectar,  a  fu]I  pot 
Is  a  nice  thing,  is  it  not  ? 
Vnlcan,  quaff  the  stuff  before  thee; 
Nectar !  Nectar !  I  adore  thee. 

{Whereat  he  repeaied  his  former  proeeedmg*') 

"  Tore  Jupiter,"  cried  Vulcan,  by  this  time  very  tipay* 
**an  excellent  song.  Encore!"  Bacchus  complied;  an- 
other toast  succeeded,  and  Vulcan  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  Heaven  and  let  his  mother  out. 

A  reconciliation  having  now  b&en  effected  between 
Vulcan  and  Jupiter,  the  former  once  more  took  his  seat  at 
the  tables  of  Olympus.  It  was  high  time ;  for  Vulcan 
was  sole  manufacturer  of  thunderbolts  to  his  Majesty,  and 
Jupiter's  stock  of  ammunition  was  neiprly  out.  Jupiter 
also  wanted  the  assistance  of  Vulcan  to  punish  the  pre« 
vnmption  of  Prometheus^  who  had  not  only  been 
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eentnting  in  his  own  person  the  collective  audacity  of 
nine  tailors,  by  making  a  man ;  but  by  means  of  an 
electrical  kite  had  stolen  fire  from  Heaven,  wherewith  to 
animate  the  production.  **  1*11  pay  him  for  this,"  thought 
Jupiter ;  *'  I'll  give  him  a  wife  r '  .and  he  ordered  Vulcan 
to  manufacture  her.  He  was  obeyed ;  and  the  result  was 
the  creation  of  Pandora.  She  was  called  Pandora,  be- 
cause she  received  presents  from  all  the  gods*  Venus 
gave  a  bottle  of  Kalydor,  in  virtue  of  which  she  realized 
a  delicate  white  neck,  hand,  and  arm,  and  a  complexion 
of  the  fairest  hue ;  the  Graces  decorated  her  person  and 
directed  her  steps ;  Apollo  taught  her  to  sing  like  Mrs. 
Alfred  Shaw  or  the  nightingale ;  Mercury  touched  her 
tongue  with  French  and  Italian ;  and  Minerva  instructed 
her  in  geography,  astronomy,  and  all  the  other  branches 
of  an  elegant  female  education.  Withal,  Jupiter  presented 
her  with  a  box,  by  way  of  dowry  to  the  man  who  should 
marry  her.  The  reader  will  be  beginning  to  wish  that  Ae 
had  offended  Jupiter;  but  let  him  not  be  in  a  hurry.  The 
charms  of  Pandora  were  mere  **  springs  to  catch  wood- 
cocks ;"  the  box  was  full,  not  of  the  root  of  all  evil,  but 
of  evil  in  branch,  flower,  and  fruit ;  plagues,  distempers, 
famines,  and  all  sorts  of  miseries.  How  such  things  could 
be  contained  in  a  box  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  the 
box  was  a  mysterious  and  metaphysical  box:  this,  no 
doubt,  will  be  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Pandora,  thus 
beautified  and  endowed,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Prometheus,  but  that  individual  was  far  too  extensively 
vigilant  to  be  taken  in.  He  accordingly  transferred  the 
lady  to  his  brother  Epimetheus,  who  jumped  at  her.  They 
were  married ;  Epimetheus,  naturally  concluding  that  the 
box  was  full  of  money,  opened  it,  when  out  flew  the  con- 
tents, and  converted  the  world  into  this  uncomfortable, 
plaguy,  vexatious  penal  settlement  which  we  find  it.  Out 
of  evu  comes  good.  Hope,  by  some  chemical  process, 
had  been  formed  during  the  fermentation  of  the  evils  in 
the  box,  of  which  it  had  sunk  to  the  bottom ;  and  amid  all 
our  biOs  and  rates  and  taxes,  the  Income-tax  inciusiyey 
and  aches  and  pains  and  botherations,  it  luckily  remains 
to  us  stiU.  Some  authors  maintain  that  the  consolation 
which  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box  was*  n 
reality,  no  other  than  tobacco. 

22* 
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Tuleao's  forge,  where  he  made  thunder  and  chains  for 
bis  Majesty  Jupiter,  was  situated  under  Mount  Etna  ;  he 
had  also  a  branch  establishment  beneath  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal volcanoes.  His  workmen  were  the  Cyclopst  so 
called  because  they  had  great  round  eyes ;  they  possessed 
one  apiece,  in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  **  Individuality/* 
This  optical  apparatus  resembled,  in  size  and  appearance, 
a  carriage  builds  eye.  The  Cyclops  were  giants,  of 
large  appetite,  extreme  ferocity,  and  singular  ugliness- 
like  master,  like  men» 

Vulcan  forged  (without  counterfeiting)  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  as  tuso  those  of  ^neas  and  the  Shield  of  Her- 
cules, which  was  as  handsome  as  the  Waterloo  Shield 
made  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge.  He  also  wrought 
a  collar  for  Hermione  or  Mrs.  Cadmus,  which  proved 
fatal  to  all  who  wore  it,  althoufi^h  it  was  not  a  hempen 
collar, — perhaps  k  was  an  anodyne  necklace,  rather  too 
strong  of  the  opium. 

**The  amours  of  Vulcan,"  observes  Dr.  Lempriere', 
"  were  not  numerous."  So  one  might  imagine.  It  has 
been  related  that  he  became  the  husband  of  Venus,  and 
enough  has  already  been  stated  to  show  that  his  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  bliss  must  have  been  particularly  mo- 
derate. It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  a  second  wife, 
who  was  no  other  than  one  of  the  Graces.  Whether  the 
maid-6ervant  treated  him  better  than  the  mistress  or  not, 
we  are  not  informed.  Vulcan  seems  to  have  had  a  tolera- 
ble taste,  though  lie  did  not  show  it  in  the  arrangements 
of  his  toilette.  Had  he  cultivated  the  Graces,  all  three,  a 
little  more,  he  had  perhaps  been  a  happier  god.  A  good 
temper  is  an  indispensable  quality  m  a  husband,  but  a 
sharp  razor,  and  a  well-used  wash-hand-stand,  are  not  less 
essential  requisites  for  the  enjoyment  of  conjugal  felicity. 

Having  now  given  the  memoirs  of  the  more  eminent  of 
the  Immortals,  Punch  thinks  that  perhaps  he  has  been 
lecturing  long  enough  on  Pagan  Divinity.  The  Mythology 
might  run  a  little  longer — ^but  then '  it  might  get  out  of 
breath ;  for  a  train  of  composition  is  not  a  steam-train. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  person,  it  were  improper  to 
say  individual,  because  he  was  a  demi-god,  one  Hercules, 
about  whom  there  is  something  to  be  disclosed.     The 
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world  IS  not  generally  aware  that  the  said  Hercules 
achieved  a  second  series  of  labours  subsequently  to  the 
Christian  era.  When  it  conies  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  these  exploits,  which,  if  it  has  patience,  it  soon 
will — if  it  does  not  say  that  Hercules  was  a  trump,  it  will 
bo  as  ungrateful  a  world  as  the  poets  assert  it  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  LABOUR. HOW  HERCULES  SLEW  THE  RED  LION^ 

FELLOW  TO  AND  FELLER  THAN  THE  LION  OF  NEMiEA. 

The  first  monster  that  Hercules  attacked  was  a  formi- 
dable and  ferocious  lion,  to  which  the  Nemsean  Lion — to 
say  nothing  of  the  Lion  Wallace — was  a  mere  kitten.  This 
lion  was  not  a  four-leggred  lion,'^indeed  he  was  soon  not  a 
legged  lion  at  all,  for  Hercules  left  him  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.  He  was  a  biped  brute ; — but  such  a  brute  !  He  had  a 
scarlet  coat,  with  a  sort  of  yellow  fringe  upon  each  shoulder; 
and  he  wore,  in  place  of  a  mane,  a  stiff  black  collar  about 
his  neck.  His  head  was  surmounted  by  a  kidney-shaped, 
comb-like  excrescence  of  black  felt,  from  which  sprung 
great  plumes,  as  of  feathers,  white  and  red.  His  dexter 
fore-paw,  or  hand,  was  armed  with  a  weapon  of  iron  erer 
dripping  with  purple  gore.  His  eyes  flashed  lightning,  and 
he  breathed  out  fire  and  smoke  and  red-hot  cannon  balls. 
He  strode  among  crti^fced  and  mangled  carcasses,  through 
burning  cities  And  over  blood-becTabbled  decks,  and  he 
trampled  on  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Around  him,  were 
yelling  and  blasphemy,  shouts  of  rage  and  screams  for 
mercy.  Legions  of  his  cubs,  ferocious  as  himself,  followed 
him  ;  they  hauled  delicate  and  tender  women  by  the  hair 
over  flinty  streets,  tore  little  children  to  jiieces,  and  cleft 
feeble  old  men  to  the  chine.  He  had  desolated  Earth  and 
scandalized  Heaven  for  ages  ;  he  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning,  and  his  name  was  War. 

Men  committed  idolatry  to  this  Lion ;  they  sung  hymns 
to  his  praise  and  glory,  and  they  suspended  trophies  in 
his  honour  in  their  Houses  of  Prayer.  They  glorified  his 
very  cubs;  thev  dressed  them  out  in  fine  clothes  to  make 
them  look  hanJsome,  and  they  called  them  grand  names ; 
— Captains,  Colonels,  Generals,  and  Field  Marshals ;  and 
some  they  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Lords.  The 
ladies  smoothed  thenl  down,  and  patted  them  on  the  back, 
and  smiled  upon  them,  an^  toyed  with  them,  and  made 
much  of  them,  to  the  no  sm^  envy  of  their  own  peaceablo 
admirers.  They  would  rush  to  w-indows  to  see  a  hejd  of 
them  go  by,  strutting,  prancing,  and  looking  fierce,  to  th 
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■omid  of  trumpet  and  drum,  and  they  would  kiss  their 
hands  to  them  from  balconies  and  high  places.  In  shortj 
they  aided,  abetted,  and  comforted  them  to  the  very  utmost 
of  their  power. 

These  whelps  of  the  Red  Lion  would  sometimes  march 
under  the  command  of  a  leader  to  a  temple  or  place  of 
worship,  where  it  was  often  proclaimed  in  their  presence 
that  all  they  who  took  the  sword  should  perish  by  the 
sword ;  but  their  brute  natures  prevented  them  from  under- 
standing what  they  heard ;  moreover,  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  even  attempting  to  think,  and  had  any 
one  of  them  acted  on  the  doctrine  in  question,  he  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  rest  without  mercy. 

In  order  to  check  the  slightest  tendency  in  their  minds 
towards  reflection,  they  were  never  allowed  to  move  except 
to  noisy  and  boisterous  music,  which  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  mental  intoxication  highly  antagonistic  to  rationality. 
This  was  very  expedient ;  for  even  a  brute,  if  it  came  to 
think  and  meditate  on  the  sensations  accompanying  the 
having  its  entrails  torn  out,  or  its  limbs  crushed  into  a 
jelly,  and  on  the  commodiousness  of  a  wooden  leg,  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  put  itself  in  the  way  of  such  pleasant- 
nesses for  thirtecnpence  a  day«  even  though  it  should  be 
dressed  up  and  tricked  out,  and  called  a  Sne  fellow  into 
the  bargian. 

To  keep  the  cubs  in  order  was  not  always  easy  ;  and  it 
was  oftentimes  necessary,  even  for  a  trifling  misdemeanor, 
to  tie  one  of  them  up  to  a  stake  and  whip  the  hide  oflT  the 
creature's  bones,  for  the  edification  of  all  the  rest  and  the 
amusement  of  the  casual  looker-on. 

Now  that  these  animals  and  their  sire  must  have  been  a 
great  nuisance,  the  abatement  of  which  would  be  no  small 
boon  to  society,  is  very  obvious  and  apparent.  Their  own 
existence  being  involved  in  that  of  their  parent,  to  destroy 
the  old  Red  Lion  was  to  annihilate  his  progeny.  What 
Hercules  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  knock  War  on  the 
head.  In  the  case  of  the  Nem»an  lion,  he  did  this  at 
once ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  he  adopted  a  more  cir* 
cuitous  course.     He  had  a  harder  job  to  do  this  time. 

He  found  that  the  lion,  War,  was  fed  and  maintained 
upon  certain  errors  and  prejudices,  which  he  would  pre- 
viously have  to  knock  out  of  people's  heads ;  this,  there- 
fore, he  first  set  to  work  to  accomplish. 
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With  his  omnipotent  Club,  which  the  reader  must  know 
was  a  moral  and  intellectual  Club,  (a  Punch-Club,  in  fact,) 
he  beat  and  drove  out  of  the  heads  of  the  nations  the 
fallacy  that  there  was  any  thing  fine  in  the  nature  of  this 
beast.  He  took  the  /  out  of  the  glory  of  War,  and  showed 
them  that  it  should  rightly  be  called  gory.  He  divested 
the  evil  of  the  magnitude  which  gave  it  sublimity  in  pigmy 
eyes ;  he  pummelled  it  into  a  small  thing,  and  then  men 
found  it  wilful  murder,  and  saw^  that  it  was  bad. 

By  dint  of  the  argumentum  baculinum — to  wit,  ridicule* 
he  convinced  mankind,  and  womankind  too,  that  the 
epaulette  and  the  shoulder-knot  were  cousins-german,  and 
uniforms  became  in  their  sight  as  liveries.  He  took  a 
child's  drum  and  beat  it ;  and  he  squeaked  through  a  penny 
trumpet  about  the  streets,  till  at  last  people  laughed  at  the 
Coldstream  band. 

He  corked  his  eyebrows  and  stuck  moustaches  on  his 
upper  lip,  and  dressed  himself  up  in  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
scarlet  coat  like  the  monkey  of  an  Italian  organ-boy,  and 
so  walked  up  and  down  Regent  Street  with  the  air  of  Lord 
Bateman,  (no  policeman  daring  to  take  him  up;)  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  cocked  his  chin  and  swore  oaths. 
The  boys  followed  him  at  first,  but  they  soon  took  to  fol- 
lowing the  Commander-in-chief  also. 

When  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  sensitive 
females,  he  would  describe  the  processes  of  racking,  break- 
ing on  the  wheel,  impalement,  burning  alive,  and  other 
similar  modes  of  pleas urably  exciting  the  nervous  system, 
which,  as  history  informs  us,  were  formerly  in  vogue,  until 
the  sweet  creatures  grew  sick,  and  pale,  and  faint,  with 
horror  and  disgust.  And  then  he  hammered  into  their 
soft  heads  the  perception  that  bayonets,  shots,  shells  and 
rockets,  were  precisely  similar  in  their  operation  to  the 
tools  of  the  common  hangman. 

He  expatiated  in  all  companies  on  the  beauty  of  the 
precept,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  (which  we  do  not  observe 
now  only  because  we  have  no  enemies  to  love ;)  exj)lained 
the  compatibihty  of  its  observance  with  cutting  their  throats, 
ripping  up  their  stomachs  and  dashing  out  their  brains ; 
and  cited  the  example  of  a  drunken  Irishman  at  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  to  show  how  reasonable  and  sensible  such  con- 
duct was. 

He  described  the  march  of  an  invading  army,  and  the 
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taking  of  a  town  by  storm ;  and  drew  a  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  picture  of  the  blazing  corn-fields  and  rafters,  and 
the  massacred  inhabitants,  tie  gave  graphic  delineations 
of  all  the  writbings  and  agonies  resulting  from  the  opera* 
tion  of  cold  steel, lead  and  fire,  upon  the  human  body ;  and 
would  conclude  a  homily  upon  this  subject  by  a  grave 
proposal  for  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Moloch. 

At  last  men's  eyes  were  opened,  and  even  the  French 
perceived  War  to  be  a  mistake,  and  laughed  at  the  hum- 
bug of  "Glory."  The  lion  was  now  a  poor,  weak, 
drivelling,  impotent  savage,  and  Hercules  quietly  choked 
him. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE    SECOND   LABOUR. HOW   HERCULES    DESTROYED   ▲ 

CERTAIN    TERRIBLE   HYDRA. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  Hercules,  before  he  went 
to  Heaven,  smote  and  slew  a  frightful  monster,  denomi- 
nated the  Lernaean  Hydra.  This  Hydra  was  an  enormous 
reptile  of  a  species  now  happily  extinct,  the  researches 
of  the  most  diligent  naturalists  have  as  yet  failed  to  dis- 
cover an  individual  of  the  serpent  or  of  the  lizard  tribes 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  more  than  a  single  head, 
though  perhaps  a  dicephalous  alligator  may  be  found  one 
of  these  days  in  Kentucky.  But  the  Hydra,  according  to 
the  most  moderate  computation,  bad  seven  heads ;  while 
another  account  gives  it  fifty  ;  and  a  third,  just  as  likely 
to  be  correct  as  either  of  the  other  two,  a  hundred.  On 
one  of  these  heads  being  cut  oflT,  two  more  sprang  up  in 
its  place ;  and  very  likely  it  was  from  suffering  frequent 
decapitation  at  the  hands  of  heroes,  that  the  creature, 
endowed  with  seven  heads  to  begin  with,  came  to  have 
a  hundred  in  the  end.  The  above  facts,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Lernaean  Hydra  was  a  very  poisonous 
and  rapacious  vermin,  and  as  such  had  made  itself  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  neighbourhood,  are  all  that  we  know 
about  its  natural  history.  We  read,  however,  that  it  was 
the  oflipring  of  one  Echidna,  a  she-dragon  or  griffin,  by 
Typhon,  who  was  the  Evil  Principle.     This  is  an  import* 
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mH  pciiiitv  and  tike  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  duly  bear  it  in 
nuid. 

Now,  the  Lemffian  Hydra,  it  would  seem,  had  a  sort  of 
soul,  which  of  course  our  hero  was  unahle  to  smash.  This 
soul  underwent  a  long  series  of  ttansmigrations,  in  habiting 
auecesstvely  the  bodies  of  various  wolves,  hyaenas,  sharks, 
evooodilesvrattle^snakes  and  boa-constrictors,  till  at  last  it 
again  animated  a  frame  like  ite  original  tenement,  which, 
ampler  details  hav^ing  been  handed  down  to  us  concern- 
ing itf  we  afe  enabled  more  fully  to  describe. 

Thia  modern  Hydra  was  a  gigafitic  monster,  like  unto 
a  winged  serpent  aa  to  its  body,  and  having  large  and 
powerful  claw^s  or  talons,  which,  whenever  they  once  got 
prey  into  their  dutches,  were  never  known  to  let  it  go. 
k  had  heads^  almost  innumerable,  which  were  continually 
iaCl^easing,  from  day  to  day.  These  heads  Were  as  the 
heade  of  men,  and  upon  them  were  gray  wigs  which  r^<« 
sembled  wig^^  of  horse-hatr.  Of  the  wigsv  some  were  short 
and  cloiseHsropped,  with  a  few  stiff  roliis  of  curls  at  their 
sides  and  back,  wherefrom  also  depended  certaia  tails 
which  were  called  pig-tails;  others  were  long  and  flow^ 
log,  with  great  luxuriant  curls  like  thos^  which  ascend 
from  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco^ipe.  In  the  mouth  of  each 
head  wore  fangs  as  of  adders,  and  likewise  double  tongues. 
Those  tongues  possessed  the  faoulty  of  speech^  which  they 
employed  after  the  manner  of  the  first  speaking  serpent  on 
recordr  namely,  to  cajole  and  deceive,  which  objects  they 
aceomplished  by  two  arts  now  lost  to  the  world,  but  whose 
reviyal  is  scarcely  to  be  wished  for  :-«-Sophistry  and  Hum- 
bugs By  Sophistry  they  enlisted  the  intellect,  by  Hum- 
bug the  passions,  of  their  hearexs  against  the  truth.  The 
said  todgues,  moreover,  were  endowed  with  another 
power,t  which  they  would  very  frequently  exercise,— that 
of  Q^rbearing,  confounding  and  bullying ;  howerer,  being 
very  glib  and  oily,  they  were  quite  able  to  flatter  and 
speak  £eijp  on  occasion. 

Some  of  the  tongues  of  this  Hydra  possessed  the  privi- 
lege of  slaying  with  a  word.  The  heads  which  they 
resided  in  were  those  with  the  huge  curly  wigs;  and 
whea  they  were  about  to  be  tbus  fatally  employedy  the 
Vig.  wig  was  Surmounted  by  a  cap  of  black  i^vet».  vevsr 
awful  to  behold. 

Among  th9  Hydra>  heads  there'  were  not  a  few  wfaiek 
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had  no  wigs  at  all ;  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  foxes^ 
rery  cuoninfir-looking  and  sly.  By  contemporaneous  writers 
they  are  said  to  have  had  a  six-and-eightpenny  expression 
of  countenance,  a  phrase  the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  the 
present  day,  somewhat  ohscure. 

The  evil  and  mischief  which  this  monster  had  occasioned 
in  his  t'me  are  almost  incredible.  His  worst  quality  was, 
that  he  was  ever  a  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
who  would  feed  and  stuff  him,  and  enable  him  to  batten 
on  the  garbage  of  Mammon.  He  would  allow  himself  to 
be  hounded  on  anybody,  no  matter  whom,  for  a  considera- 
tion. If  a  rich  man  wanted  to  dispossess  a  poor  one  of 
his  little  all,  there  was  this  Hydra  ever  to  be  hired  for  a 
golden  bribe,  to  be  let  loose,  barking  with  one,  two,  or 
more  mouths,  according  to  the  reward,  at  the  needy 
wretch,  till  at  last  it  drove  him  off  his  premises.  Was 
there  a  mercenary  trull  who  had  inveigled  some  superan- 
nuated dotard  into  a  promise  of  marriage  ?  the  Hydra  was 
at  her  service  to  invoke,  by  raving,  canting,  and  lying,  a 
mulct  of  some  thousand  guineas  on  the  head  of  the  old 
man  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  disgusting  compact.  Was  a 
widow  or  an  orphan  to  be  defrauded  of  their  rights  ?  the 
Hydra  had  lynx-like  eyes  at  the  command  of  the  wealthy 
oppressor  to  find  out  fiaws  in  deeds  and  settlements, 
whereby  to  reduce  the  poor  creatures  to  beggary.  Was 
a  villain,  who  had  cut  his  father's  throat,  to  be  turned 
loose  on  society  ?  the  Hydra  only  needed  to  be  paid  to  do 
the  job,  by  discovering  that  the  criminal  had  been  accused 
by  a  name  of  four  letters,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  been 
spelt  with  five.  Nor  were  there  wanting  to  the  Hydra 
heads  that  would  for  a  trifle  call  Heaven  to  attest  their 
belief  in  the  prisoner's  innocence ;  they  well  knowing 
him  to  be  guilty  all  the  while.  There  was  one  particular 
den  which  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  this  Hydra,  where 
it  was  wont  to  display  the  most  ill-favoured  and  vUlanoas 
of  all  the  heads  it  bore  :  these  heads  were  remarkable  for 
being  more  particularly  foul-mouthed,  especially  towards 
each  other,  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  den  bore  the  name 
of  Old  Bailey. 

But  the  Hydra  had  been  guilty  of  deeper  and  more 

aanffuinary  enormities  than  the  above.     Not  only  had  it 

broken  innumerable  hearts,  and  driven  countless  victims 

UTing  mad;  but  it  had  strangled,  decapitated,  npped^ip, 
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burnt,  broken  alive,  and  destroyed  by  other  lingering  tor- 
ments, myriads  of  unfortunate  persons,  some  altogether 
innocent,  and  all,  except  some  few,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning. 

The  name  of  this  Hydra  was  *'  The  Law ;"  it  was  the 
ofTspring  of  Necessity,  by  Wickedness. 

Here  now  was  a  monster  to  be  exterminated  with  all 
speed ;  but  how  ?  Hercules  might  have  battered  at  its 
several  heads  to  all  eternity ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  its  proto- 
type, as  fast  as  one  was  knocked  off,  others,  forthwith, 
snot  up,  as  if  by  magic,  to  replace  it.  He  knew,  more- 
over, that  the  populace  had,  at  different  times,  arisen  and 
trampled  this  Hydra  in  the  dust ;  but  after  having  been 
to  all  appearance  destroyed  and  annihilated,  its  disjointed 
limbs  would  reunite,  and  it  would  shortly  be  resuscitated 
in  more  than  its  former  might.  He  further  perceived,  that 
80  long  as  crime  existed,  it  was  a  necessary  evil. 

So  Hercules  determined  to  use  his  club  as  a  Reform 
Club— though  not  the  Ciub  in  Pall-Mall — to  see  if,  in  a 
social  sense,  he  could  not  beat  the  knave  out  of  doors. 
But  first  he  launched  a  few  arrows  from  his  unerring  bow 
at  the  monster,  whereby  he  crippled  and  enfeebled  it,  pre- 
paratory to  knocking  it  on  the  heads.  These  arrows  were 
anointed  with  gall,  which  was  of  a  black,  inky  nature,  and 
the  wounds  which  they  made  stung  and  rankled  exceed-  • 
ingly.  And  the  unction  was  in  the  form  of  written  cha- 
racters, and  those  characters  made  words,  and  those  words 
sentences,  wherein  was  the  sting  of  the  arrows. 

Various  things  too  numerous  to  recite  were  inscribed 
on  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Among  them  it  was  written 
that  he  who  argued  and  employed  oratory,  being  hired, 
for  the  purpose  of  wiJful  deception,  was  a  paid  liar.  That 
the  willing  tool  of  the  swindler  and  the  cheat  was  a 
scoundrel.  That  the  person  protracting  by  technical  alti- 
fice  a  lawsuit  respecting  property,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self might  derive  the  larger  pickings  from  the  same,  was  a 
legal  pickpocket.  That  the  abettor  of  a  murderer,  whether 
wearing  a  wig  and  gown,  or  a  smock-frock  and  ankle-jacks, 
was  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  The  arrows  thus  anointed 
were  said  to  carry  «*  home  truths,"  and  they  did  marvellous 
execution  on  the  body  of  the  Hydra. 

Some  arrows  bore  legends  of  a  seemingly  opposite  i0>- 
port.    As  for  instance,  '*  Blessed  is  the  hireling  of  tl 
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Bppnmn  of  tlie  poor/'  <*  To  perplex  and  botbe«  a  fi^« 
11688,  with  the  view  of  causing  him  to  swear  to  an  uBlvuth« 
18  an  honest  thing."  *'  It  is  very  right  and  proper  know- 
ingly to  garble  statements  and  misrepresent  faets,  far  so 
mu<m.'*  It  was  also  set  down  upon  these  ariiows^  that 
under  the  protection  of  Court  to  insifrttate  felsehoodst 
known  to  be  soeh^  against  the  eharacter  and  motives  of  a 

Eiaiatiff  or  defendant,  wasextvemeiy  bra>7e  luid  giemieman* 
ke.  That  it  was  noble  and  htghnnindisd  to  employ  ndi" 
eaie  against  right,  and  to  exoite  vulgar  prejudices  in  be>- 
haif  of  wrang;  Some  of  these  seatenetts  were  of  a  slightly 
playfoichai«eter,.as  that  the  silk  gown*of  the  venal  pleader 
was  by  nO' manner  of  means  a  wrap-raseaii;  the  point  of 
the  arrows  thus  armed  weve  brighter  mid  more  sparkling 
than  the  rest ;-  and^  these  weapons  had  a  tiekling,  hnritating 
property,  which  oceasioned  moeh  smartkig  to' the  reptile. 
A  few  of  tihem=  were  aimed  at  the  more  sensitive  pact  of 
eei^n  duli  peii»>as  on  whom  the  H3Nlra'  depended  for  its 
sa4^s»tenee ;  htat  who<  by  the  tickling  of  tke  shifts  were 
piqued  audi  amused  into  refleetiom  These  anows^  in^ 
tfiffuaied  hew  sensible  and  ci^ditable  it  was>te  be  beguiled 
into  enthusiasm  against  Justice,  by  being  addressed  as  a 
<«  British'jary^,"  as^'*  Men^  pavents^busban^,  Bnglishmen,?' 
and  so  ibrtn>  by  a  crafty,  feenseeldng,  heartiest  k»tt¥e; 
who'sli  the  while  held  the  smdiBrilidi  j^ftyr  asid  the  m^, 
parenls^  husbandiSi- and) Englishmen  aforesaid^in  prolbund 
aiid<  s^oveveign^  contempt.  Qth^  similar  hims^  equally 
delectable  and  tettoring,.  they  Ukewise^  hose,  and  by  dint 
of  tliem  that  worthy  persona^erMr.  Joh»  Bull,  was  edified 
to  an  extent  that  was  surprismg; 

A  d^  number  of  voUeys^  of  arrows  having  been- dis- 
charged' by  Hercules,  the  Hydra  was  ofaserv^  to  gsow 
very  siek  and  faint,  and  to  pine  exceedingly  foi;  lack  of 
fbod,  which  people^  had  begun  to  take  all  possible  eafe  to 
take  out  of  its  way.^  It  was  obviously  in  bad  case ;  and 
it  WiEis  evident  that  a  veiy  littlo^  would  sufieo  to  settle  its 
bnsiness. 

Stilii  however,  the  demigod  leiit  it  alone,  aad<  proceeded 
with'  his  mighty  dub,  and  his  ^arp  arrows,  to  demolish 
rascality  in-  all  its  diiferent  varieties;  his-  achievements 
forming  other  adventures  whioh  yet  remain'to  be  recorded. 
Tiliany  at-  last  was  eradicated  from  tlie  euth ;  and*  the 
wnqtieror  now  advanced  to  give  his  enfeebled  eaemjrrthe 
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Hydra,  the  finishing  and  fatal  blow.  It  was  needless :  the 
monster  had  been  starred  to  death ;  for  roguery  is  the 
ibod  of  law.  80  Hercules  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  tuek 
the  creature  up  onhk  club,  and  to  cut  a  caper  i^f  triumph 
befoce  the  people ;  even  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Pitnoh, 
when  he  bas-aocompliahed  Ma  final  victory  overthe  enemy 
of  man. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

THE  THlRir  LABOUR. HOW  REBCULBS  CAPTURED  THE 

BUCK  OF  THE  BRAZEN  COUNTENANCE. 

It  is  >iiot  to  be  supposed  that  Hercules  could  have  gone 
on  choking  lions,  crushictg  reptiles,  «nd  extemninating 
monstecB  in  i^eneraU  without  attracting  some  attention. 

The  public,  in  ^general,  however,  contrary  to  their  tM> 
onstomed  behaviour,  io  those  who  sought  their  good, 
whom  they  were  wont  to  ipelt,  and  hang,  and  poison^  and 
persecute,  unaiumousLy  called  our  hero  a  jBne  fellow. 
^Hercules  forever!"  was  chalked,  painted*  and  printed 
up,  on  every  dead  wall  and  barrier.  His  more  ardent 
admirers  wanted  to  get  him  into  Parliament,  and  several 
fiags  inscribed  *'  Vote  for  Hercules  !*'  were  displayed 
from  divers  windows.  AIJ  public-houses  entitled  the 
*<  Pillars  of  Hercules"  began  to  be  much  frequented :  and 
at  some  of  these,  mystic  games,  called  exittxs^  were  m* 
stituted  in  his  honour.  Eaoh  oxi^txt  was  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  human  head,  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  some 
one  or  other  well-known  representative  of  a  particular 
class  "of  monsters,  whidi,  it  was  hoped,  he  would  speedily 
overthrow. 

One  day  a  procession  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  including  all  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  other  tradesmen,  crafts^ 
men,  and  mechanics,  waited  with  much  form  and  cere- 
mony on  the  hero.  Hercules  received  them  with  great 
d^nity,  and  on  their  spokesman  intimating  that  he  had 
something  to  say,  graciously  desired  him  to  say  on.  Then 
the  Lord  Mayor  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
putting  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  gave  a  short  cough,  ar ' 
read  to  the  efilrct  following :— * 
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•*  May  it  pfease  your  Divinity, 

«« Whereas  your  mightiness  in  times  past,  as  we  are 
credibly  informed  by  our  reverend  chaplain,  and  divers 
others,  learned  men  and  great  clerks,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  pursue,  entrap,  and  catch,  a  certain  Stao,  of 
mcredible  swiftness,  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet,  and  t|^ 
deliver  the  same,  firmly  bound  and  secured,  into  the 
custody  of  your  mightiness's  brother  Eurystheus :  which 
Stag  did  crop,  despoil,  and  lay  waste  the  pastures  and 
meadows  of  (Enoe,  to  the  no  small  damage  and  detriment 
of  the  shepherds  and  graziers  of  that  region  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. And  whereas,  now,  a  certain  Buck,  or  Male- 
deer,  also  with  horns  (to  our  cost)  richly  gilt,  and  though 
not  having  feet  of  brass,  yet  being  of  a  brazen  face ;  more- 
over exceedingly  swift,  so  that  no  man  may  catch  him, 
and  withal  of  extreme  subtlety,  doth,  in  like  manner,  nib- 
ble, bite,  and  devour,  the  herbage  of  a  certain  field  to  us 
appertaining,  commonly  called  the  Field  of  Commerce : 
We,  the  undersigned,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Corporation,  Mer- 
chants, Bankers,  Tradesman,  and  others  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  do  humbly  beg,  en- 
treat, and  implore,  your  mightiness,  that  you  would 
graciously  vouchsafe  also  to  pursue,  catch,  and  entrap  the 
said  Buck,  and  deliver  the  same,  likewise  firmly  bound 
and  secured,  into  the  hands  and  custody  of  our  SherifiTs  of 
London  and  Middlesex  ;  to  be  by  them  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  law  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  And 
your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 

Then  followed  a  host  of  signatures. 

Hercules,  having  with  much  gravity  and  condescension, 
patiently  listened  to  the  above  oration,  politely  requested 
nis  lordship  to  be  more  explicit ;  protesting  that  he  could 
not,  for  the  life  and  soul  of  him,  comprehend  what  he  had 
been  driving  at.  Whereupon,  the  Lord  Mayor  being  now 
out  of  breath,  his  clerk  proceeded  in  terms  rather  less 
enigmatical  to  explain  the  object  of  the  petition. 

He  informed  Hercules  that  the  Buck  complained  of 
was  a  human  Buck,  the  type  or  pattern  of  a  genus,  and 
that  he  derived  his  name  from  his  outward  man,  which 
was  what  was  commonly  denominated  a  «« fashionable 
exterior,"  that  is,  the  exterior  of  a  Buck.  That  the 
•^razenness  of  his  face  was  a  metaphorical  expression  signi- 

ing  Its  unchanging  nature,  and  indicating  singular  cool* 
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nets  and  impertiirbabiiity  of  mind.  That  the  gold  on  hit 
horns  repi-esented  booty  and  pillage,  and  was  intended  to 
distinguish  him  from  certain  other  Bucks  whose  horns 
were  said  to  be  green.  That  his  nibbling  and  biting  in 
the  Field  of  Commerce  meant  divers  depredations,  which, 
by  craft  and  stratagem,  he  perpetrated  on  the  goods,  chat- 
tels, and  substance  of  commercial  men.  And  that  his 
great  swiftness  of  f)Ot  related  to  a  remarkable  facility  of 
absconding,  by  m«;ans  of  which,  after  playing  ofi*  one  of 
his  tricks,  he  would  transfer  himself  in  less  than  no  time 
to  France  or  America,  and  that  he  had  a  great  many  dis- 
guises, military,  naval,  and  foreign :  and  thus  ended  his 
speech. 

The  hero  affected  for  a  few  moments  to  be  reading  over 
the  signatures.  He  was  only  thinking.  Presently,  he 
rose,  and  having  glanced  his  penetrating  eye  over  the 
deputation,  delivered  himself  as  follows : 

"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, 

*'  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  acceding  (substantially)  to 
your  request,  and  in  doing  my  best  to  settle  the  hash — ^tnat 
is  to  say,  the  venison-^of  this  very  troublesome  and  mis- 
chievous Buck.  You  will  please,  however,  to  allow  me  to 
manage  this  matter  my  own  way.  As  to  consigning  him  to 
the  custody  of  your  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  I  can- 
not undertake  to  do  that,  because  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that 
the  offices  of  those  gentlemen  will  very  shortly  be  sine- 
cures, in  which  case  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  that 
you  will  continue  them ;  so  that  you  may  expect,  before  any 
long  time  shall  have  elapsed,  to  have  no  Sheriffs  at  all." 

Here  the  members  of  the  deputation  generally  ex- 
changed blank  looks,  and  the  visages  of  the  civic  dignita- 
ries— some  of  whom  gave  audible  grunts  of  dissatisfaction 
—became  visibly  inflamed,  which  Hercules,  not  marking, 
continued — 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  take  any  measures  for  the 
capture  of  this  Buck,  I  must  insist  upon  a  little  exertion 
on  your  own  parts  with  a  view  to  protect  this  Field  of 
Commerce,  as  you  call  it,  from  his  depredations.  I  am 
not  going  to  waste  my  immortal  breath  in  chasing  him  for 
some  twelve  months,  perhaps  to  no  manner  of  purposet 
and  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  recommence  my  pur- 
suit of  some  other  individual  of  his  tribe  equally  obnoxiov*' 
with  himself  at  the  end  of  it.    You  must  famish  and  < 
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•will  see  wbat  I  can  do  for  you.  And  now,  attend.  Hoar 
is  it,  I  ask,  that  this  Buck,— -or,  as  I  may  .as  weU  ci^  him 
hy  his  leal  name,  Bwindlsr,  is  enabled  to  prey  upoB  you  ? 
Whyiv^yaia  addie^brained,  pudding^-patod,  turtle^witted 
iiooales-<-«beoauae  you  are  stupid  enoiigb  to  let  bim*  How 
is  it  that  you  do  not  leeogniae  him  the  instant  you  see 
him  t  Why'^^^nd  you  have  beian  told  this  befojre-— because 
your  brains  are  in  your  breecbes'  pookets.  Do  you  a«^ 
fkose  that  every  rogue  has  not  his  name  written  in  his 
countenance  far  those  who  can  jFead  ?  It  repels  you  from 
his  ey»-^t  disgusts  you  in  his^imirk-p^t  grates  upon  your 
ear  in  his  very  voice.  I  am  a  demigod,  but  with  half  my 
wit-^which  is  that  of  a  mere  man,  I  could  detect  a  awitia- 
lor  instantly.  For  instance,  there,"  (here  Hevoules  rose 
«nd  pointed  with  his  fore-fii^fer  to;an  individual  |»esent^ 
<*  there  is  a  swindler !  Do  you  not  aee  the  snake,  the  vulr 
tnre,  and  the  fox  branded  in  his  every  Imeamcnti  Do 
^u not, I  say?*' 

Hercules  paused.  Every  eye  was  directed  tpwa^rd  the 
object  thus  denounced.  He  was  a  Jew  bill-^coinntei; 
The  creature  looked  as  if  blasted  by  a  thundeibolt.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  and  wide  open,  his  face  like  wbitewadiu 
and  his  grinning  lips  livid  as  a  mulberry.  His  knees 
knocked  together,  and  his  whole  frttme  shook  like  a  j^Uy 
in  convulsions. 

**  Vanish,  scoundrel !"  thundered  the  hero.  The  caitiff 
lost  no  time  in  obeying.;  and  hastening  fnmticaUy  into  the 
street,  ran  his  head  against  a  lamp-post.  He  was  taken 
•up,  labouring  under  concussion  of  the  .brain,  and  having 
been  bled,  physicked,  and  blisteied  accordinglyf  turned 
.Christian  on  leoovery,  and  gave  away  all  he  had  to  a 
JiospitaL 

''  There !"  resumed  Hercules, «« I  was  right,  you  aoe^ 
iNow  all  you  have  to  do  to  become  iust  as  gooaa  physiognor 
mist  as  I  am,  is  just  to  devote  a  little  <^  that  time  which  you 
layout  upon  your  ledgers  and  day-books  to  kiokh^aboi^ 
70U,  studying  mankind,  and  cultivating  those  Mammon- 
muddled,  dross-defiled,  twopenny-halfpenny  intellects  of 
yours.  And,  now,  get  out  with  you  !*'  So  saying.  Hep- 
'cules  descended  from  his  throne,  and'Catchiqg  up  his  fooj^ 
Mooi,  flunff  it^t  their  heads,  which  he  afterwa^s  .belaboured 
ith  his  club  to  such  purpose,  that  they  ^^eedily  beat  th^ 
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'TCtiett.  Rubbing  their  pates,  they  made  the  best  of  jtheir 
way  hom«,  aird  when  they  got  there,  took  care  to  aet 
upon  his  suggestions. 

The  resuh  was,  that  the  race  of  swindlers  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  became  quite  extinct, — aH  except  one. 
He  had  been  the  great  'Buck  swindler  of  his  day,  but  he 
was  now  become  a  mere  starveling  and  tatterdemalion. 
Hercules,  in  taking  «  walk  one  day,  caught  sight  of  him 
through  a  dusty  witKlow,  dining  at  a  wretched  eating- 
house  in  the  New  Gut.  The  hero  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  as  the  sorry  wretch,  the  shadow  of  his  former 
se^lf,  was  "'bolting,"  as  Hercules  foresaw  that  he  would, 
without  haying  discharged  his  reckoning,  be  seized  him, 
almost  unresisted,  by  the  collar.  He  would  not  commit 
^im  to  a  jail,  well  knowing  that  he  woufld  go  out  a  greater 
TOgue  than  he  went  in  ;  and  he  considered  the  workhouse 
too  bad  even  for  a  swindler.  So  having  given  him  a 
wholesome  taste  of  his  emendatory  club,  he  put  a  few 
guineas  in  his  pocket  and  shipped  him  off  to  Australia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JJABOtJB  FOURTH. — HOW  HERCULES  DESTROYED  A 
GREAT   BOAR. 

(Hbroitlbs,  in  putting  down  war,  so  far  put  down  mur- 
d«»r.  But  murder  is  multiform.  Not  to  talk  of  murdering 
Hamlet,  Othcfllo,  and  Macbeth,  or  murdering  characters  in 
another  sense  of  the  term,  which  being  metaphoricall  mur- 
ders, -break  no  bones ;  there  are,  or  rafher  there  were, 
anteriorly  to  this  happy  era,iseverert  varieties  of  downright, 
'literati,  det^ly  murder.  Men,  women, and  dhildren,  were 
worked  to  death  m  mines  and  faotories.  W'vetches  were 
starved  in  prisons.  And  the  pubKc  was  'poisoned,  as  will 
presently  Im9  shown,  by  the  wholeeala. 

The  old  world  was  infested  with  certain  evik  oalled  dts* 
eases.  W^e  know,  thoug<h  of  course  no  one  ever  ^inka 
of  trymg  the  experiment,  what  would  happen  to  one  cf  us 
who  -should  think  proper  to  put  his  band  in  the  fire*  For 
we  read,  in  a  •certain  book  intended  for  the  instruction  r^ 
children,  that  ^igmsi^  fife,  «tir»,"  bums.    But,  fw 
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ntlely,  we  are  also  further  aware  that  some  things  aro 
good  to  eat  and  others  not,  and  of  those  which  are  good 
that  it  is  right  to  take  only  a  limited  (quantity,  otherwise 
that  certain  consequences,  not  essentially  in  any  way 
differing  from  the  burning  of  one's  fingers,  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, ensue.  So  that  no  individual  now  dreams  of 
eating  turtle,  venison,  beef,  mutton,  and  vegetables  for  six ; 
or  drmking  champagne,  port,  sherry,  or  brandy-and- water 
for  ten,  as,  sooth  to  say,  was  commonly  done  in  times  of 
yore.  Nor  does  anybody  otherwise  break  the  laws  of 
health ;  consequently  nobody  is  ill.  Diseases  were  sus- 
ceptible of  relief,  and  those  whose  business  it  was  to  afibrd 
it  were  called  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries.  The 
ruins  of  the  Hall  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
two  former,  were  still  standing  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  practice  of  these  men  consisted,  that  is  to  say,  it 
ought  to  have  consisted,  in  directing  their  patients  what 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  how  to  live ;  and  withal  in  giving 
and  applying  to  them  peculiar  substances  called  medicines 
and  remedies.  This  latter  part  of  their  business  was  the 
least  and  most  insignificant  portion  of  it ;  but.our  ancestors, 
with  all  respect  to  their  memory,  were  such  boobies  as  to 
suppose  it  the  principal.  They  fancied  that  every  disease 
had  an  appropriate  cure  in  the  shape  of  some  drug  or 
other,  which  when  they  became  ill,  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  drink,  swallow,  or  use.  This  mistake  of  theirs 
gave  origin  to  another  class  of  practitioners. 

The  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  lived  by  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  paid 
(sometimes)  by  the  persons  whom  they  attended.  They 
were  obliged  to  be  at  much  expense  and  trouble  in  educat- 
ing and  qualifying  themselves  for  their  duties ;  whereas  the 
other  class  was  under  no  obligation  of  the  sort.  Its  mem- 
bers had  only  to  invent  some  substance  or  compound,  and 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  which  secured  the  monopoly  of  it  to 
themselves,  in  order  to  go  and  sell  it  wherever,  and  to 
what  amount,  they  pleased.  These  persons  were  denomi- 
nated QrUACKS. 

Our  revered  ancestors  were  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able faculty, — a  singular  width  of  swallow.  This  will 
perhaps  have  been  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above 
of  their  voracity ;  but  the  swallow  here  intended  was  a 
mental  or  moral  swallow,  a  capacity  of  gulping  assertions. 
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Of  this,  the  Uuacks  took  great  advantage.  A  lie  is  now 
a  moral  monster,  a  thing  we  never  hear :  we  only  know 
what  it  is  from  History.  In  the  days,  however,  whereof 
we  write,  lies  were  "  as  plenty  as  blackberries ;"  or  rather* 
to  use  what  in  this  delightful  age  is  an  apter  simile,  as 
abundant  as  pineapples.  Well ;  these  Ctuacks  did  lie 
enormously.  You  could  not  take  up  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  that  was  not  crammed  with  their  falsehoods. 
Hardly  could  you  pass  a  wall  which  did  not  display  them ; 
hardly  run  your  nose  against  a  post  without  their  offend- 
ing it.  They  stared  you  brazenly  in  the  face  in  the  broad 
ways,  they  sneaked  into  your  notice  in  every  comer.  One 
Quack  professed  by  his  infallible  specific  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases ;  another  modestly  restricted  its  efficacy,  which,  how- 
ever, he  vowed  was  unerring,  to  one.  Each  pressed 
Styleses  and  Nokeses,  in  attestation  of  his  therapeutic 
miracles,  mto  his  service  by  scores :  and  at  last  it  became 
a  well-known  fact  that  whoever  could  afford  to  pay  suf- 
ficiently for  the  effectual  dissemination  of  his  lies,  was 
sure  to  be  repaid  for  his  outlay  by  the  realization  of  a 
fortune.  For  our  good  progenitors  gorged  these  bounces 
with  avidity,  to  the  infinite  detriment  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  regular  professors  of  physic ;  and  moreover,  to  the 
slaughter  of  whole  multitudes,  which  constituted  the 
species  of  murder  above  adverted  to. 

Accordingly,  the  medical  men  went  to  Hercules,  to 
complain  to  him  of  the  ravages  of  quackery,  which  they 
represented  as  a  terrible  bore. 

Hercules,  recollecting  his  former  adventure  with  th.e 
Erymanthian  boar,  was  inquiring  about  the  length  of  the 
monster's  tusks,  when  they  undeceived  him  by  informing 
him  that  they  meant  a  grievance. 

Whereupon,  the  hero  read  them  a  short  but  interesting 
lecture,  which  he  recommended  their  *head  man  to  retail  at 
the  next  conversazione  at  the  College  of  Physicians.  He 
expounded  unto  them  the  real  nature  of  disease,  with  the 
proper  principles  of  treating  it,  which  they  pretending  that 
they  knew  already,  the  hero  asked  them  why,  (and  be 
blistered  to  them !)  they  had  kept  the  people  in  ignorance. 
They  had  allowed  the  public  to  remain  fools,  and  how 
could  they  complain  if  it  became  the  prey  of  knavery  ! 
Until  they  purged  their  own  body  of  quackery,  he  wouM 
see  himself  at  Erebus  before  he  would  stir  his  stumps,  i 
23* 
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bis  clisft)  either,  to  afibrd  them  the  sligfhtest  assistance. 
Whh  this,  he  frowned,  and  shook  his  said  club  at  them  JD 
so  ilireatening  and  awful  a  manner  that  they  aU  went 
^wn  upon  their  knees  and  humfaly  promised  to  mind 
iriiat  he  had  told  them ;  after  which,  thej  slunk  out  of  hit 
presence  much  sadder  and  wiser  men  than  they  were  when 
they  came  into  it. 

In  due  time,  Herctfles  set  to  work  to  extirpate  the  ev3. 
His  first  proceeding  was  to  belabour  soundly  with  his  club 
the  unprincipled  legislature  of  the  country,  which  for  a 
consideration  protected  the  ^uack  in  the  monopoly  of  his 
pmsonons  rtfbbish.  He  also  distributed  an  adequate  amount 
of  drubbing  among  the  .public  generally,  insomuch,  that 
in  $pite  of  the  density  of  their  skulls  he  quickly  caused 
l^e  light  of  reason  to  dance  before  their  eyes,  even  as« 
when  a  heavy  singlestick  aligfhtef h  i>n  the  crown  of  a  rustic^ 
sparks  and  balls  as  of  £re  do  glimmer  and  fta^h  athwart 
his  retina.  And  herein  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  did  as  vigorously  and  unsparingly  .assault  divers  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporatl,  county  members  of  Parliament, 
worsh^ttl  aldermen,  and  respectable  burgesses,  as  the 
most  =httmb1e  workmen  and  mechanics.  Nay,  as  the  lattar, 
many  of  them,  hael  %een  Ibetter  taught  at  their  various  in- 
stitutes fhan  to  put  faith  in  €luacks,  he  found  eyen  more 
thumping  required  at  his  hands  among  what  were  then 
called  "ihe  superior  classes  of  society.  Indeed,  some  of 
fbosewho  wanted  the  hardest  hitting,  were  certain  ladies 
of  quality,  including  a  large  proportion  of  superannuated 
Countesses,  who  had  been  stupid  enoug'h  to  idlow  Chcdr 
names  to  be  appended  to  ceitincates  recommendatory  (st 
the  ear^trumpet  of  this  ^fcuacik,  the  spectacles  of  that^  and 
the  eye-snuff  or  stomach-pills  of  the  other. 

Nor  did  Hercules  forget  the  proprietors  cff  various  noted 
journals,  who  let  out  ihe  eiilumns  of  their  jpapers  for 
€luacks  to  publish  their  lies  in  them,— 'but  m  truth,  he 
dressed  and  curried  them  soundly,  till  they  ceased  to  be 
the  abettors  of  homicidal  'humbug. 

The  specific  of  the  Cluadk  now  n^pidly  became  it  drtJg 
in  the  market.  Whole  warehouses  were  filled  with  elixirs, 
carminatives,  electuaries,  balsams,  and  rea!l  blessings  to 
mothers,  large  quantities  of  which  were  shot  on  waste 
'lands  as-rubbiafh,  while  some  were  converted  toagrictflturkl 

tti^josea.     ft  was  found,  however,  that  the  vegeta:ble  piBa 
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and  syrups  which,  it  had  been  hoped,  would  form  useful 
manure,  proved,  in  consequence  of  not  being  vegetable 
matter  at  all,  extremely  detximeatal  to  the  soil.  However, 
certain  tons  of  powders,  which  were  principally  composed 
of  ibime-diist,  «weve  used  with  great  be&efit  in  someiduk 
tricts. 

In  fine,,  the  occupation  of  the  Ctuack,  thanks  to  the  club 
of  Hercules,  was  very  soon  gone ;  and  the  only  ina>n- 
venience  whidh  resulted  was  a  certain  increase  of  popula- 
tion.    it  was  remedied  by  emigration  to  Australia. 

'As  Hercules,  when  he  went  to  destroy  the  Erymantbiaa 
boar,  destroyed  likewise  the  Centaurs,  so,  in  putting  down 
the  bore  of  quackery,  he  overthrew  a  sect  or  gang  of  per- 
sons of  whom  the  said  Centaurs  were  in  some  measure 
typical.  For  we  are  informed  that  theOentaurs  werea 
species  of  monsters,  half  men  and  half  horse.  Now  ikm 
persons  ailluded  to  were  a  sort  of  Quacks,  half-rational 
creatures  and  half-jackass,  of  whom  some  were  termed 
Homcsopathists,  others  Hydropatliists,  While  there  like- 
wise be^longed  unto  them  several  of  the  Mesmerists  «nd 
Phrenologists.  Ail  were  comprehensible  under  the  generic 
term  pseudesopher. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  attendant  on  'the  destruc- 
tion of  quackery,  was  an  extreme  attenuation  of  the  Facul* 
ty,  which  included  w*itbin  itself  a  very  large  number  of 
virtual  Cluacks.  But,  however,  as  a  great  and  correspond- 
ing decline  had  taken  place  in  the  sum  of  diseases,  there 
remained  quite  as  many  medical  practitioners  as  were 
wanted,  until  mankind  jpfradually  arrived  itt  their  present 
state  of  enlightenment  with  respect  to  physiology;  and  at 
length  diseases  amd  doctors  became  extinct  togetber. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LAaOUM,  FDTH. ^HOW  HERC0LES  CLEANSED   THE  AUGEAS 

STABLES   OF   ENGLAND. 

OxFOKD  Street  has  its  '*  Pantheon  ;''  Resfent  Street  its 
*^  Circus ;"  and  a  club-house  in  Pall  Mall  is  called  the 
**  Athenaeum.'*  In  addition  to  these  classicalities  of  Lon- 
don, there  were  formerly  The  Auoean  Stables. 

The  original  Augean  Stables  were  tenements  apper- 
taining to  one  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  a  country  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. They  had  been  occupied  for  many  years  by  about 
three  thousand  head  of  live-stock,  consistmg  of  goats  and 
oxen,  and  duringf  all  that  time  had  never  once  been  cleaned 
out ;  so  that,  although  externally  they  bore  the  appearance 
of  stables,  their  interior  arrangements  were  rather  like 
those  of  a  pig-sty,  and  one  of  a  particularly  bad  style. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  there  were  no  pigs  in  them,  we  had 
better  say  that  they  were  a  sort  of  ill-regulated  cow-houses ; 
but  whether  pig-sties,  cow-houses,  or  stables,  they  were 
extremely  insalubrious  and  unpleasant,  and  ought  to  have 
been  indicted  for  a  nuisance.  Hercules,  during  his  mortal 
career,  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  cleansing  and 
dulcifying  these  odoriferous  out-houses  in  one  day,  which 
master-piece  of  scavengery  he  accomplished  by  the  simple 
process  of  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus  through 
them.  Divested,  by  this  means,  of  their  delicate  super- 
fluities, they  were  fit,  with  a  little  clean  straw,  for  tho 
accommodation  of  a  racing  stud;  though  perhaps  they 
would  first  have  required  a  little  rose  water. 

The  English  Augean  Stables,  which  were  in  existence 
so  lately  as  the  year  1843,  were  situated  in  various  parts 
of  London.  Some  were  called  OfEces;  others.  Courts ; 
but  the  principal  were  denominated  Houses.  These  last 
stood  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames  contiguous  to 
Westminster  Bridge.  Their  outside  was  really  very  like 
that  of  common  stables ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that 
they  had  been  built  up  in  a  great  hurry  for  temporary  use, 
—the  old  buildings  having  been  recently  burnt  down. 
What  may  seem  singular,  that  accident  had  not  in  the 

jiitest  degree  ameliorated  the  state  of  the  interior  from 
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which  they  had  derived  their  appellation.  But  the  fihh 
in  them  was  moral  filth,  which  is  mcombustihle  by  material 
fire. 

The  whooping,  shouting,  yelling,  hootinsr,  groaning- 
and  other  uncouth  and  zoological  noises  which  were  occa- 
sionally made  in  these  stables,  might  have  induced  the 
hearer,  if  out  of  sight  of  what  was  going  on  within,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  really  what  they  seemed  to  be, — 
at  least  that  they  were  mews,  or  pens,  or  menageries,  where 
wild  beasts  and  other  animals  were  confined.  Among 
these  sounds  there  was  a  very  common  one  which  much 
resembled  braying ;  nor  when,  upon  being  more  distinctly 
listened  to,  it  was  found  to  be  articulate,  did  the  similitude 
disappear. 

However,  the  occupants  of  these  edifices  were  really 
human  beings  ;  though  not  a  few,  in  the  qualities  of  their 
intellect,  partook  strongly  of  the  asinine  nature;  and  it 
was  remarked  in  a  celebrated  newspaper  of  the  day,  that 
any  allusion  made  to  the  thistle-munching  quadrupeds  of 
the  long  ears  was  certain  to  excite  a  sort  of  sympathetic 
cachinnation  in  the  assembly  held  therein.  Several,  from 
their  connection  with  agriculture,  and  also  from  their  tastes, 
habits,  and  ideas,  might  figuratively  have  been  termed 
oxen;  but  the  only  bulls  in  the  Augean  Stables  were 
Irish,  or  oral  bulls,  and  these  were  tolerably  numerous. 
Goats,  there  were  none,  unless  the  representative  of  a 
Welchman  may  be  called  a  goat ;  but  of  monkeys  and 
puppies  of  the  biped  class,  particularly  in  that  division  of 
the  stables  which  was  entitled  "The  Upper  House,"  there 
was  a  considerable  number. 

The  tenants  of  the  Augean  Stables  did  not  live  in  them 
always ;  they  only  came  there  on  certain  evenings  from 
about  January  or  February  until  August.  The  purpose 
for  which  they  met  was  that  of  law-making, — ^but  they 
made  many  more  speeches  than  laws.  The  object  of  their 
legislation  was  professedly  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
of  the  public  at  large,  but  it  was  really  the  greatest  possi- 
ble happiness  of  the  individual  legislators.  When,  in 
early  times,  they  made  laws  with  ropes  about  their  necks, 
they  enacted  whatever  pleased  the  tyrant  for  the  time 
being — ^thus  judiciously  saving  their  own  bacon  :  and  lat- 
terly, when  they  began  to  be  subject  to  "  pressure  from 
without,"  they  consulted  the  public  good  just  as  far 
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tbejr  were  obliged^  9XiZ  no  further;  allowing  justice  and 
benevolence  to  be  squeezed  out  of  them  by  instalments,  to 
an  amount  exactly  .proportioned  to  that  pressure. 

They  were  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  who  dif- 
feied  xaeoretically  about  matters  of  government,  but  were 
cordially  united -op  the  principle  of  taking  care  of  Aem- 
selves.  There  was  a  third  ana  small  party  whose  aim  was 
\o  promote  the  national  welfare,  but  those  who  composed 
it  were  scouted. 

It  wiU  now  be  seen  that  the  legislation  in  the  Augesin 
Stables  was  very  dirty  work ;  and,  the  j^ce  not  having 
been  txleaned  out  since  Its  foundation  several  centuries  back, 
(though  an  abortive  attempt  with  that. view  was  made  in 
1880,)  that  the  accumulation  of  filth  there  must  have  been 
prodigious.  This  chie^y  consisted  of  foul  and  sordid  Acts, 
which,  therefore,  insteaa  of  being  wholesome  and  salutary, 
as  such  Acts  ought  to  have  been,  were  grievously  the 
reverse,  to  the  infi^nite  scandal  and  offence  of  atl  rightly 
constituted  noses. 

The  other  places  which  were  likewise  denominated 
Ai^ean  Stables,  were  also  in  <a  very  disgraceful  state. 
The  various  Courts  were  defiled  with  injustice :  and  one 
in  panicttlary  yckpt  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  so  over- 
laden with  rascality  that  it  was  called  in  bitter  irony  the 
Court  of  Equity.  Of  the  Offices,  those  termed  Police 
O^ces  were  full  of  partiality  and  oppgression,  and  those 
which  belonged  to  the  Government,  besides  swarming 
with  a  sort  .of  locusts,  caterpillars,  and  other  vernun,  who 
preyed  on  the  vitsds  of  the  country,  were  replete  with 
fraud  and  humbug. 

Such  were  the  delightful  dens,  which  Hercules,  by  way 
of  parallel  lo  his  former  achievemeat,  found  it  his  vocation 
to  clean  out.  Of  course  it  will  be  supposed,  that  as  of 
yore  he  turned  the  river  Alpheus  through  the  stables  of 
his  Majesty  Aug^eas,  so  did  he  divert  the  Thames  throuffh 
chose  of  the  British  >sovereijg;n.  It  is  not  certain  that  nd 
bad  not  at  first  some  idea  of  so  doing,  the  principal  stables 
being  commodiously  situated  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
creatufreis  within  them  as  richly  deserving  a  drenching  as 
did !tbe  cattle  and  "creeping  things"  which  did  not  go  up 
into  Noah's  Ark.  But  there  were  two  objections  to  this 
«^lan ;  first,  that  a  great  many  of  the  said  creatures  were— 

tiiere  be  any  truth  in  a  certain  proverb--exempt  from 
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a  Wflilepy  death ;  aod  secondly,  that  to  direct  that  stream 
through  all  thestables,  some  o(  which  lay  dispersed ly,  was 
physically  impossible.  Bat  there  was  another  stream 
which  was  capable  of  swamping  them  all,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  it  as  we  shall  see. 

Th&  stream  -was  the  tide  of  Public  Opinion.  How  to 
raise  it,  was  the  difficulty, — ^though  it  is  easier  to  rajse  the 
water  than  to  raise  the  wind.  But  heroes  make  no  bones 
of  difficulties,  and  break  a  great  many  in  spite  of  them 
And  never  more  potent  was  enchanter  s  wand  in  arousing 
the  strength  of  ^he  billows,  than  the  club  of  Hercules. 
Prosperous  was  a  rattan  to  it.  In  faith  he  flourished  it  to 
some  purpose  v;  but  first  he  therewith  hoisted  out  of  the 
sluggish  and  stagnant  wa^rs  of  the  popular  mind  all  those 
weeds  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  gullibility  and  selfishness, 
which  had  till  then  kept  it  a  duu  toad^pond.  And  when 
he  had  done  this,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  how,  firat 
swaying  to  and  fro  like  an  awakened  ocean,  it  gradually 
rose  and  swelled,  and  heaved  up  its  waves  unto  ^he  aky. 
f^or  he  bad  stirred  it  up  from  the  very  bottom,  whence 
burst  and  'bubbled  up  fresh  and  pure  springs  innumerable ; 
insomuch,  that  it  became  a  vast  world  of  wateis.  And 
now  Hercules  smote  it  with  his  club,  as  whilom  Neptune, 
w^hen  he  >bad  a  niind  to  brew  up  a  storm,  was  wont  to 
«mite  the  main  with  his  trident.  Whereat,  it  roared  and 
foamed  terrifically,  and  broke  with  tremendous  force 
against  the  black  rooks  of  Interest,  Bribery,  and  Corrup- 
tion, whieh  were  set  up  to  dam  it  out  from  the  stables. 
The  rocks  ahook  and  trembled  to  their  foundations  by 
reason  of  its  violence,  and  from  behind  them  arose  shonts 
of  rage,  and  unmeaning  menaces,  and  imprecations,  and 
«ries  of  davm,  amid  all  which  a  noise  as  of  many  doiokeys 
was  distinctly  audible.  Bit  by  bit,  large  -masses  of  rock 
orunibled  «nd  fell  wi^h  an  astonishing  sound  into  the  gulf 
^beneath;;  wherefrom  a  voice  of  great  triumph,  as  (the  voice 
-of  many  Ihnnders,  ascended,  rending  l^e  air.  Nor  did  the 
flood,  it  beiuff  now  pure,  replace  with  muddy  d^oaitions 
^he  havoc  which  it  continually  made.  -At  last,  it  hawing 
attained  to  its  full  height  and  power,  and  the  rocks  havinsr 
been  thoroughly  sapped  and  undermined,  Hercules,  stand- 
ing on  the  shore,  did,  with  one  end  of  his  all'^potent 
and  magnetb  club,  attract  Che  h.u^e  body  of  waves  unto 
himself,  and  then,  presenting  unto  it  the  othef,  lie  sepeUe< 
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md  dismissed  it,  fall  flow,  with  irresistible  momentum 
against  its  barriers,  which  it  burst,  broke  down,  and  bore 
away  in  its  overwhelming  tide, — and  then  rushing  with 
unchecked  course  through  those  sinks  of  stables,  washed 
off  at  one  sweep  the  accumulated  abominations  of  ages. 
And  so  Hercules  cleaned  out  the  Augean  Stables. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LABOUR   SIXTH. ^HOW   HERCULES   DESTROYED   THE 

BARPIES. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Stymphalis,  in  Arcadia, 
was  infested  by  certain  carnivorous  birds  whose  quarry 
was  the  human  species.  They  are  said  to  have  resembled 
cranes  or  storks ;  but  the  crane  and  stork  are  not  anthropo« 
phagoos,  but  fish-eaters,  and  partial  to  frogs.  The  adjutant, 
or  gigantic  crane,  to  be  sure,  is  piscivorous  in  a  wider 
sense — ^with  it  all  being  fish  that  comes  to  net ;  but  it  does 
not  catch  Sepoys.  The  Stymphalides  most  likely  were 
immense  vultures— if  they  were  any  thing  at  all.  What- 
ever they  were,  it  is  recorded  in  the  various  Mythologies 
that  Hercules  shot  them. 

Now  there  was  formerly  a  sort  of  Stymphalides  in  Eng- 
land. To  what  particular  class  to  refer  them  would  puzzle 
an  ornithologist.  Their  natures  and  dispositions  were  a 
compound  of  the  raven,  carrion  crow,  vulture,  kite,  and 
buzzard ;  they  resembled  the  last  two  creatures,  especially 
in  their  generous  disposition  to  prey  upon  the  weak  and 
defenceless.  They  had  likewise  so  much  of  the  heron  in 
them,  as  a  stropg  appetite  for  gudgeons;  and  as  the 
albatross  devours  its  fellow-creatures  the  gulls,  even  so 
did  they.  They  were  foul,  filthy,  cruel,  and  rapacious. 
Let  us  call  them  Harpies. 

It  will  have  been  divined  by  the  reader  that  these  Har- 
pies belonged  to  the  genus  Homo.  So,  apparently  they 
did;  though  perhaps  in  reality  they  were  of  the  class 
Bmbolus;  for  they  were  decidedly  inhuman.  Bui  their 
resemblance  to  the  Harpy  was,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
lot  merely  a  moral  one.     By  far  the  greater  number  of 
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tbem  had  that  prominent  feature  of  the  face,  the  organ  of 
smell,  very  like,  in  conformation,  to  the  beak  of  the  harpy. 
These  individuals  were  of  a  certain  *'  persuasion,"  though 
what  they  were  persuaded  of,  except  that  the  grand  rule 
of  conduct  was  to  get  money,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Besides  their  nasal  peculiarity,  they  possessed  the  pleasing 
personal  advantages,  of  thick,  pouting,  and  everted  lips ; 
and  a  lozenge-like  eye,  of  the  variety  termed  goggle,  pro- 
truding attractively  from  its  socket.  Their  countenances 
were  radiant  with  a  smirk  of  complacent  baseness  and 
self-applauding  cunning.  The  elder  of  them  were  alto- 
gether  shabby ;  the  younger,  dirty  and  fine.  Their  names 
were  for  the  most  part  those  of  a  certain  wise  king,  of  that 
king's  father,  and  of  the  head  of  a  particular  priesthood ; 
but  these  names  they  generally  clipped  and  abbreviated, 
as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  them;  although,  in  truth, 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  any  thing. 

The  rest  of  the  Harpies  had  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
of  the  Christian,  and  some  of  them  actually  pretended  to 
that  title  ;  going  to  chapel  on  Sundays  three  times  a  day, 
and  while  there,  groaning  and  looking  dismal,  and  calling 
themselves  miserable  sinners ;  which  nobody  could  deny 
that  they  were. 

The  prey  of  these  Harpies  was  twofold.  One  kind 
corresponded  to  that  most  attenuated  of  quadrupeds,  the 
Church  Mouse  ;  the  other  to  that  remarkably  tender  bird, 
the  Gh*een  Goose.  The  Church  Mouse  was  an  unfortu- 
nate wight  who  wanted  a  few  pounds  on  an  emergency ; 
the  Green  Goose,  a  young  fool  with  expectations,  who 
would  fain  squander  his  fortune  beforehand.  Necessity 
placed  the  Mouse,  Extravagance  the  Goose,  in  the  power 
of  the  Harpies. 

There  is  an  amusement  in  which  our  youth  often  in- 
dulge, denominated  the  flying  of  kites.  A  species  of  kite- 
flying was  also  practised  by  the  youth  of  our  ancestors, 
and  by  others  of  them.  There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  games  ;  that  whereas  our  boys  must  first 
have  the  wind  raised  before  they  can  fly  their  kites,  kites 
were  flown  formerly  to  raise  the  wind.  Now  the  Church 
Mice  and  the  Green  Geese  where  the  chief  flyers  of  kites : 
and  thus  it  was  that  they  became  the  prey  of  the  Harpies. 

By  certain  means,  which  the  Legal  Hydra,  pandering 
to  the  voracity  of  the  Harpies,  afforded,  the  latter  wer 
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enaMed  to  despoil  the  Green  Geese  and  Ohardi  Mice 
even  onto  nakedness,  and  plague  them  afterwards  to  boot. 
These  means  were  designated  hy  two  cabalistic  phrases, 
FiKRi  Faoias,  and  Capias  ad  Satisfacienditbi  :  and  bj 
them  were  effected  Execution  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 
By  Execution,  a  debtor,  with  his  wife  and  family,  was 
reduced  to  destitution  and  beggary ;  by  Imprisonment  the 
poor  wretch  was  tarmented,  and  all  who  depended  on  hiti 
starred.  Among  the  various  social  phenomena  occasioned 
by  these  processes,  the  woman  about  1o  become  a  mother 
turned  shivering  into  the  snow ;  the  sick  child  expiring 
on  the  dung-hill ;  the  distracted  father  blowing  his  brains 
out— were  matters  af  frequent  occurrence. 

These  b€nevx)lent  contrivances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Harpies,  were  maintained  by  the  British  public  out  of  a 
lender  regard  on  the  part  of  its  members  for  their  beloved 
pockets,  and  a  modest  distrust  of  their  own  penetration, 
which  led  them  to  take  every  precaution  against  the 
eonttngency  of  being  cheated ;  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  punish  the  fraudulent  debtor 
is  a  rogue. 

Hercules,  on  beholding  the  ravages  af  these  raiiscreant 
Harpies,  was  moved  to  an  extremity  of  compassion  and 
wrath.  And  when  he  came  to  scan  their  hard,  pitiless, 
yellow,  ill^mened  faces,  and  to  look  into  Aeir  greedy, 
mean,  and  cruel  eyes,  his  celestial  ichor  so  boiled  with 
indignant  contempt  and  hatred,  that  he  could  have  found 
in  bis  heart  literally  to  dash  the  w'hole  brood  of  them  to 
atoms.  He  reined  in,  however,  the  excess  of  his  ire ; 
and,  leaving  the  individual  caitiffs,  withiiis  malison,  to  go 
their  own  way  to  Erebus,  toCk  measures  for  exterminating 
the  species. 

Having  first  placarded  the  tow:n  with  notices  of  his  in- 
tention, he  gave  a  lecture  on  the  law  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor at  Exeter  Ha^U,  where  he  appeared  on  the  platform  in 
a  respectable  suit  of  black  and  a  white  neckcloth.  He 
began  by  complimenting  his  audience  on  the  singular 
freedom  from  hypocrisy  which  characterized  the  British 
nation,  and  on  the  conformity  of  its  practice  with  the  code 
w4^ich  it  professed  to  follow.  The  compliment  was  ac- 
knowledged with  loud  cheers.  He  then  enumerated  c«r- 
Utm  precepts  of  the  code  in  question,  such  as  those  general- 
ty  recommending  justice  and  benevolence,  and  particuhriy 


that  which  required  the  forgfivenesB  of  debts;  and  the  sttr 
render  of  a  coat  to  one  who  took  a  cloak ;  and  he  demoa 
strated  the  beautiful  accordance  therewith  of  the  law 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  handle.  He  showed  that 
debt,  unless  a  swindling. transaction,  was  a  contract  entered 
into  with  a  risk ;  and,  in  case  of  its  unavoidable  non-fulfil- 
ment, how  consistent  it  was  with  the  maxim  *'  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  be  done  by,'*  to  ruin  a  debtor  and 
eonsigia  htm  to  a  dungeon.  Then  he  drew  so  delightAiUy 
pathetic  a  picture  of  the  working  of  the  law  with  reapeet 
not  only  to  the  prisoner,  but  his  wife  and  children,  that 
all  the  ladies^  pvesent  dried  bitterly.  To  be  sure  he  was 
intierrupted  occasionally  by  murmurs  and  aties  of  **  Oh ! 
oh  !*'  but  on<  the  whole  his  discourse  produced  a^serioiM 
impression,  and  the  majority  of  his  hearers  looked  grafe 
and  thoughtful,  as  if  really  a  rathe?  new  light  had  begun 
to  dawn  upon-  their  miads%  He  wound  u^  his  speech  by 
a  strong  panegyric  upon  the  Harpies  in  general,  (wh<HB, 
however,  he  did  not  call  "  Harpies,"  but  **  highly  respect* 
able  men,")  and  upon  the  considerate  regard  of  the  legia* 
lat'ure  for  their  interests  and  well-being.  Having  con- 
eluded^  he  sat  down  in  perfect  silence :  no  one  rose  Id 
reply  to  him,,  and  the  assembly  separated  looking  extreme- 
ly foolish. 

Tery  shortly  afterwards,  a  grand  discevery  was  made 
by  the  sagacious  public,  namely,  that  punishment  for  debt 
was  eontmfy  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion. 

The  Harpies  now  began  to  yell  and  scream  wondrously, 
in  great  trepidation  and  alarm  ;  the  rather  that  Hercules 
had  begun  to  discharge  against  them  his  inevitable  and 
deadly  aarrows*  The  weunds  which  they  therefrom  le- 
eeived  were  so  fearfully  envenomed,  Aat  the  wretches 
•welled  up  like  bloated  reptiles ;  and  became,  as  it  were, 
noisome  among  men;  They  were  only  seen  to  be  exe« 
erated ;  their  eompanv  was  shunned  like  a  pe»yienee, 
and  te  such  a*  pitch  had  the  popular  animositv  agoinct 
them  asisen,  that  they  stood  in  bodily  fear.  And  now  the 
lagialatuie,  galled  by  the  stray  shafts  of  the  herovatid 
overawed  by  the  cry  of  the  people  for  Right  and  Justice, 
at  once  utteiiy  abolished  the  laws  which  maintained'  ibem 
in>  being ;  and'  their  pemieioua  and  hateful  eviatenee'  i 
happily  terminated  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

ZJkBOUK  THE  SEVENTH. — HOW  HERCULES  CAUGHT  Aim 
TAMED  A  PRODIGIOUS  WILD  BULL,  WHICH  RAVAGED  A 
CERTAIN  ISLAND. 

Hercules  was  a  bull-hanter  of  old.  It  is  on  record  thai 
he  captured  a  wild  and  very  mischievous  bull,  which  laid 
waste  the  island  of  Crete.  The  Heraclidae,  or  descendants 
of  Hercules,  had  they  flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  might 
have  taken  the  name  and  arms  of  Turnbull ;  the  Heralds' 
College,  surely,  would  have  had  no  objection  to  their 
doing  so.  The  hero,  in  his  deified  state,  did  likewise 
catch  and  tame  a  notable  bull ;  bull  No.  2. 

This  bull  was  a  bull  who  made  himself  very  trouble- 
some in  an  island  contiguous  unto  Great  Britain,  forming, 
indeed,  a  third  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  so  powerful 
was  he  that  he  nearly  turned  it  upside  down.  In  fact, 
this  island  was  Hibernia ;  so  that  the  bull  was  an  Irish  bull. 
However,  the  reader  must  know  that  he  was  positively  an 
Irish  bull,  in  which  respect  he  differed  from  certain  other 
bulls  of  that  nation. 

This  bull  was  a  very  fat  bull.  He  had  no  horns,  Tthat 
we  know  of,)  so  that  he  did  not  gore  anybody.  Stilt  he 
was  very  dangerous.  He  possessed  a  marveuous  gift  of 
bellowing,  whereby  he  was  wont  to  create  frequent  dis- 
turbances in  the  island,  to  the  perilous  excitement  of  the 
turbulent  part  of  the  population,  and  the  disquiet  and 
alarm  of  the  more  peaceable  inhabitants.  Probably  it  was 
on  account  of  this  faouhy  of  roaring  that  he  was  named 
the  Great  O ;  that  letter  energetically  pronounced  being 
imitative  of  a  roar.  The  noises  which  he  used  to  make 
were  so  terrible  that  they  shook  the  whole  island  like  an 
earthquake,  to  such  an  extent  as  at  times  to  render  its  uttei 
disjunction  from  the  sister  kingdom  a  thing  to  be  appre- 
hended. Hence  it  was  that  he  was  ako  denominated 
Agitator. 

He  consumed  a  wonderful  amount  of  provender  annually, 
in  the  shape  of  a  material  which  in  the  language  of  the 
country  was  called  Rhint.  This  provender  he  obtained 
by  dint  of  his  roaring,  which  was  rather  musical  to  the 
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ears  of  the  majority  of  the  Hibernians,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  were  somewhat  of  an  obstreperous  disposition ;  but 
who  also  expected  to  derive  certain  advantages  from  it, 
hoping  that  it  would  terrify  the  adjoining  country  into 
conceding  to  them  certain  rights  and  privileges,  which,  as 
they  conceived,  it  had  unjustly  withheld  from  them. 
They  therefore,  though  they  could  ill  afford  it,  supplied 
him  copiously  with  the  Rhint,  to  encourage  him  to  bellow 
and  roar. 

This  bull  had  a  kinsman,  whose  name  was  John  BuU, 
who  lived  over  the  water,  and  to  whom  the  hullabaloo 
which  he  kept  up  was  extremely  annoying.  John  par- 
ticularly disapproved  of  the  earthquakes  which  the  Irish 
bull  was  occasioning,  and  looked  forward  to  their  possible 
consequence  with  much  uneasiness.  He  roared  out  to 
him  to  be  quiet ;  it  was  of  no  use.  He  roared  to  those 
who  had  the  common  charge  of  himself  and  the  other  bull, 
to  interfere  and  keep  him  in  order;  they  could  not,  they 
knew  not  what  to  do.  So  that  at  last  he  roared  out  for 
help  to  Hercules. 

Hercules,  ever  inclined  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  acceded 
readily  to  the  roar  of  John  Bull.  The  hero's  intentions 
becoming  known,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  would 
embark  for  Hibemia  by  the  first  steamer,  and  instantly 
proceed  to  reduce  the  animal  to  reason  with  his  club.  But 
upon  consideration,  he  found  that  whatever  induced  the 
Hibernian  bull  to  bellow,  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
little  reason  in  his  roar ;  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who 
upheld  him  therein.  For  they,  for  the  most  part,  had 
heen  reduced  to  live  on  potatoes  and  salt ;  a  diet  which  he 
felt  would,  in  his  mortal  state,  have  made  him  cry  out,  or 
get  anybody  he  could  to  cry  out  for  him  by  proxy.  And 
he  put  it  to  John  Bull,  who  was  extremely  sensitive  in  hn 
own  case  to  the  wrongs  of  the  stomach,  and  whose  appe- 
tite was  especially  remarkable,  whether  starvation  was 
not  a  fair  excuse  for  roaring  or  causing  to  roar. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  to  the  demigod,  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  order  to  tame  down  this  Irish  buli 
would  be  to  relieve,  aud  thereby  to  pacify,  the  famishing 
population  of  his  country.  And  now  how,  he  came  to  ask 
himself,  was  it  that  the  Hibernians  were  fain  to  live  upon 
the  root  which  the  swine  did  eat ;  that  Irishmen  were  re- 
duced to  fare  like  Irish  pigs  ?     He  saw  in  a  moment  tha 
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it  was  from  the  depressed  state  of  agriGulture  and 
merce ;  and  that  this  again  arose  in  conseqaeaee  of  the 
absence  from  the  country  of  those  whose  presence  was 
neeessajy  to  their  promotion  ;  the  capitalists  and  owness 
of  the  soil :  and  here  the  question  naturally  suggested  it* 
aelf :-— *«  Was  he  to  break  their  heads  V* 

No.  It  was  from  fear  of  having  their  heads  broken 
thai  they  absented  themselves^  The  country  w^s^too  hoi 
to  hold  them ;  and  now  came  the  grand  question^r-^how 
was  this  I 

There  is  a  certain  cuiinary  aziom^  annlogicaliy  a^plica^ 
Ue  to'Tegislation,  namely,  that '-  What  ia  sauce  for  goose 
is  sauce  for  gander/'  Nbw  the  sister  island,  conformably 
to  its  gendev,  being  vepi^sentabie  by  ganilem  and  Great 
Britain,  in  considieratiQn  of  ils  political  wisdom,  by  goose, 
il  was  apparent  to  the  mind  of  Hercules,  that,  for  foose 
and^  fop'  ffander,  very  different  sauces  were  provided,,  and 
that  gimdev  naturally  was  highly  indignant  with  her  cooks« 
KBenee  her  inflammatory  condition,  and  consequently  kk- 
convenient  temperature. 

Between^  ttibevnia  and  Britannia?  there  was  one  especial 
difibrenee.  No  man^who  likes  mutton  and  dislikes  beef, 
will'  willingly  eat  beef  instead  of  muttonw  Still  less  willi- 
ingljr  will  he  allow  beef  ta  be  forced  down  his  throat ;  and 
lesEst  of  all  will  he  willingly  pay  for  the  said  beef«  Now 
there  wasy  in  the  times  whereof  we  are  writing,:  a>  species 
of  theological  beef,<  and  a  species  of  theological  mutton. 
in  Bf itaotiitt  this  diversity  of  taste  was  acknowledged  and 
aeoomtnodatedi,  insomuch  that,  in  a  particular  district  of 
the  klleuid  where  veal  was  ppeferred,^«-the  other  and  the 
larger  dtstnct  being  inhabited  by  beef-eaters,  and  beef- 
aadng  being  therein  the  established  system«-^e  use  of 
veal'  w«r  ratified  and  sanctioned  by  law,  and  men  were 
not  obliged  toeat  Beef  unless  they  choose :  still  less  w^re 
they  obliged  to  pay  for  it  whether  they  ale  iter  not.  It 
had  been  at  one  time-  attempted  to  force  beef  upon  them  ; 
bur  they  eotisnofi^' together  against  it  and  lacked  it  out, 
and  thenceforward  they  were  allowed  to  eat^  their  v^al  in 
Q^ietv  The  territory  in  question'  was  called  Scotiie-^ 
ftibemia  had  a  peculiar  appetite  for  mutton<;  indeed  she 
«»uid  eat  nothing  else,  and  as  she  w«s  obliged  toeat  some- 
thing,  she  chose  that  and  paid  for  it.  Be  it  observed,  we 
^ak  of  mutton  theological ;  for  of  veritable  mUtton  pool 
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Hib^mia  had  little  enough.  But  Britannia  insisted  on  her 
feeding  on  beeff  or,  at  all  events,  on  paying  for  a  supply 
of  it.  The  pocket  is  impatient  of  aggression.  Men  do 
not  like  being  taxed,  Whether  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
what  they  do  not  require.  Hibernia,  therefore,  took  the 
demand  which  was  made  on  her  of  payment  for  the  beef 
(which  she  would  rather  have  been  without)  extremely  ill. 
rlor  was  this  all.  The  purveyors  of  the  popular  aliment, 
mutton,  felt  themselves  exceedingly  aggrieved,  panljf  at 
the  abstract  wrong  of  their  customers  being  saddled  ^ith 
tb6  expense  of  unpalatable  beef,  partly  because  their  mut- 
ton, but  for  that  imposition,  would  have  borne  a  higher 
price.  They  therefore  very  naturally  sided  with  those 
who  dealt  with  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  clamour  for 
"Liberty  of  Mutton,"  and  "No  compulsory  Beef,"  ex- 
citing the  bull  also  to  roar  to  the  same  tune. 

Hercules  being  acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  pre- 
sented himself  with  his  club  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Britannia  and  Hibernia,  and  said  how 
happy  he  should  be  to  reduce  the  Irish  bull,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Bull  called  John,  to  a  state  of  harm- 
less domesticity.  But  he  would  not  budge,  he  declared, 
till  the  homogeneity  of  the  sauce  for  the  gander  with  the 
sauce  for  the  goose  was  established,  and  especially  till  the 
exaction  for  the  repudiated  beef  was  abolished.  His  de- 
elaration  was  received  with  much  grunting,  hooting,  and 
groaning ;  and  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  convince 
him  that  the  so-called  gander  was  no  grander,  but  quite  a 
difl^rent  bird  from  the  goose.  Those  wno  made  this  asser- 
tion knew  very  well  that  it  was  false ;  and  there  needed  only 
a  very  few  blows  from  the  hero's  club  to  put  them,  all  to 
silence.  But  they  demurred  strongly  to  the  mutton,  and 
insisted  on  upholding  the  beef.  Mutton,  they  contended, 
was  unwholesome  for  the  Hibernians.  Hercules  replied 
that  they  would  eat  nothing  else.  They  urged  that  beef 
was  the  proper  thing ;  that  the  benighted  creatures  did 
not  know  what  was  good  for  themselves.  The  demigod 
answered  that  beef  they  would  not  have.  Then  they 
began  to  panegyrize  beef;  but  Hercules  lost  all  patience, 
and  knowing  well  that  the  purveyors  of  beef  were  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  humbug,  he  flew  into  a  fit  of  divine 
wrath,  and  laid  about  him  right  and  left,  till  he  had  drub- 
bed common  sense  and  rationality  into  the  assembly,  wher 
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they  at  length  agreed  to  be  guided  by  his  advice.  So  the 
sauce  for  the  gander  and  the  sauce  for  the  goose  were 
identified ;  the  privilege  of  mutton  was  conceded  to  the 
Hibernians,  and  beef  was  left  to  their  option. 

And  then  Hercules  went  over  to  Hibemia  prepared  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  now  that  he  had  no  further 
business  to  roar,  to  cudgel  him  soundly  should  he  prove 
riotous.  But  the  supply  of  provender,  all  but  an  eleemo- 
synary sufficiency,  had  ceased ;  the  creature  was  tame  as 
a  lamb :  and  allowed  himself  to  be  quietly  conveyed  by 
the  hero  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  London,  where  Her- 
cules, to  show  the  docility  of  his  prize,  having  entwined  a 
garland  of  mingled  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  around  his 
neck,  led  him  thereby  about  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
and  presented  him  on  the  first  Court  day  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

LABOUR   THE   EIGHTH. HOW  HERCULES  DESTROYED    CER- 
TAIN  MARES   WHICH   FED   UPON   HUMAN   FLESH. 

Once  upon  a  time,  that  time  being  the  mythological  era 
of  Greece,  there  lived  one  Diomedes,  King  of  Bistonia  in 
Thrace,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  mares ;  as  well  he 
might  be  :  since  the  said  mares,  rejecting  corn  and  beans, 
were  accustomed  to  eat  men.  Whether  this  taste  of  theirs 
was  innate  or  acquired,  whether  it  had  been  engendered 
by  Diomedes  for  a  physiological  experiment,  or  (for  kings' 
ideas  of  jocularity  were  formerly  often  singular)  for  fun; 
or  whether  the  animals  had  associated  in  early  youth  with 
hyenas,  and  had  imbibed  their  propensities,  we  cannot  sa)^. 
Diomedes,  perhaps,  was  a  political  economist,  who,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  surplus  population  of  his  territory, 
occasionally  turned  out  those  mares  to  graze  among  the 
paupers,  who  are  more  like  grass  than  any  other  kind  of 
flesh,  being  not  only  especially  liable  to  be  cut  down,  but 
also  being  continually  trodden  on.  At  least  so  it  was 
while  paupers  were.  No  doubt  the  subjects  of  Diomedes 
objected  to  becoming  pasture,  and  being  mown  as  human 
hay ;  and  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  H«rcule»  under 
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took  to  put  down  their  sovereign's  stud.  In  this  under^ 
taking  he  succeeded;  he  conveyed  the  mares  away,  first 
havin£^  regaled  them  on  the  carcass  of  their  owner ;  and 
turned  them  loose  on  Mount  Olympus,  where  they  finally 
came  to  he  eaten  up  themselves  hy  the  hears. 

Once  again  upon  a  time,  when  Hercules  was  last  on 
Earth,  there  existed  monsters  like  the  mares  of  Diomedes. 
These  monsters  were  of  the  feminine  gender ;  and  they 
drew  a  certain  vehicle  called  the  Car  of  Fashion ;  we 
may  therefore  compare  them  to  mares.  Their  names  were 
Pride  and  Vanity  ;  so  that  there  was  only  a  pair  of  them 
and  not  a  stud ;  but  their  appetite  was  enormous,  and  their 
victims  were  without  number.  What  was  peculiar  to 
them,  however,  was,  that  they  had  no  notion  of  the  kind  of 
food  which  they  devoured,  nor  suspected  that  it  was  aught 
but  ordinary  provender.  This  singular  circumstance  arose 
from  their  being  totally  blind,  and  from  their  nostrils  being 
continually  filled  with  incense,  ofl^ered  up  by  certain  idola- 
ters to  Fashion,  which  impaired  their  sense  of  smell:  also 
from  their  being  naturally  devoid  of  taste. 

For  an  ordinary  mare,  fourteen  hands  would  be  a  con- 
siderable height ;  but  these  mares  were  much  higher  than 
that;  and  those  who  rode  them  might  have  been  em- 
phatically said  to  ride  the  high  horse  ;  for  a  mare  is  a 
horse:  although  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  unten- 
able. They  Ave  re  gaily  and  jauntily  tricked  out  with  bows, 
and  ribbons,  and  top-knots ;  and  their  chariot  was  as  of 
gilt  gingerbread  beset  with  gimcracks.  Fashion  herself 
sat  upon  the  box  driving  this  chaise  and  pair  ;  her  brows 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  tulips,  surmounted  with  a 
velvet  cap  of  divers  colours,  of  a  conical  shape,  set  about 
with  gems,  and  decorated  with  a  peacock's  feather.  Her 
arms  were  adorned  with  costly  bracelets,  her  fingers  with 
rings  and  jewels,  and  her  person  with  a  vest  of  glistening 
satin,  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Her  waist 
was  as  the  waist  of  a  wasp,  and  she  had  wings  at  her 
back  like  unto  those  of  a  butterfly.  Sometimes  she  sal, 
holding  the  reins  of  her  car  in  one  hand  and  a  mirror  in 
the  other,  in  which  she  regarded  the  reflection  of  her  own 
countenance,  (the  only  reflection  that  she  had  any  taste 
for,)  with  an  expression  of  admiration  and  rapture :  some- 
times she  would  drive  standing  on  the  point  of  one  foot 
the  other  being  stretched  out  at  right  angles  with  her  body 
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fo  gire  the  spectators  an  advantageous  view  of  her  graceia^ 
ana  show  them  how  pretty  she  looked. 

The  prey  on  which  Fashion  fed  her  mares  consisted  of 
young  females.  She,  no  less  than  the  animals,  was  igDo« 
rant  of  its  quality ;  she  unconsciously  occasioned  the  supply 
of  it :  hut  even  if  she  had  known  what  it  was,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  she  would  not  have  cared  a  spangle  about  the 
matter ;  she,  wonderful  to  relate,  existing  without  a  heart. 

The  young  females  whom  Pride  and  Vanit}*^  devoured, 
—we  speak  not  of  those  fair  beings  who  were  eaten  up 
by  them  in  another  sense — ^were  the  poor  dress-makers 
and  milliners.  These  unfortunate  creatures  were  forced 
to  sacrifice  to  those  insatiable  animals  their  life-blood, 
which  was  worked  out  of  them  by  excessive  toil,  in  order 
to  furnish  trappings  for  Fashion  and  her  car.  Had  they 
been  devoured  at  once,  their  fate  had  been  less  grievous  ; 
but  they  were  killed  by  inches,  by  tortures  lingering  and 
slow.  Some  ached  at  head  and  at  heart  to  death ;  others 
were  gradually  smothered  by  consumption  ;  others,  in  like 
manner,  poisoned  by  close  air,  or  worried  by  complicated 
miseries  into  an  early  grave. 

riercules,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  evils  which  infested 
society,  took  cognisance  of  the  case  of  these  poor  young 
women ;  and  bdng,  like  all  true  heroes,  a  professed 
champion  of  damsels  in  distress,  he  conceived  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  against  Fashion,  her  car,  and  the 
odious  animals  which  drew  it;  and  thereupon  determined 
to  upset  the  whole  concern. 

He  forthwith  proceeded,  with  his  arrows  and  his  club, 
to  demolish  this  idol  of  Fashion  :  so  he  shot  and  battered 
away  at  her  with  all  his  might  to  reduce  her  from  a  god- 
dess to  a  dummy.  He  knocked  off  the  tawdry  tinsel  of  her 
head-dress,  till  he  had  reduced  it  to  show  like  what  it 
really  was — a  mere  fool's-cap.  He  bestowed  a  hand- 
some thwack  upon  her  head,  that  all  might  hear  how 
hollow  and  empty  it  sounded.  He  drove  one  of  his  keenest 
darts  through  the  place  where  her  heart  should  have  been, 
to  convince  the  beholders,  by  her  obvious  insensibility  to 
the  wound,  that  she  was  without  one.  He  dashed  away 
her  fallacious  externals  of  elegance,  and  displayed  the 
contrivances  beneath  them  for  screwing  on  this  part, 
puffing  out  that,  and  transmogrifying  the  other — that 
every  one  might  see  what  a  thing  of  lies  and  nothingncet 
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flbe  intrinsically  wae.  The  more  effectually  to  !<Slj$$piurag|9 
a^d  ,brin^  her  into  coAtejupt,  he  also  attacked  he^r  p^ie^ 
and  ministers,  the  hierophants  of  fiddle-faddle,  who  spokie^ 
and  sang,  and  wrote  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  to  he^ 
prajsie  and  glo^y  ;  till  at  last  '<  Fashionable  Xntel%.ence" 
hecanxe  a  t^nqie  of  laughter  even  to  scorn. 

He  tl^en  seized  Pride  ^nd  Vanity  by  the  mane,  (they  had 
no  bridle^)  and,  strippii^g  them  of  their  feathers  and  fineries, 
he  bade  people  look  and  see  what  sorry  jades  they  Wie^^,. 
And  having  thus  exhibited  them  in  all  their  meanness  to 
derision,  he  demanded  if  it  was  to  be  borne  that  to  these  vile 
things  should  be  immolated  yeuth,  and  l^ealth,  and  beauty ; 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  batten  on  the  agonies,  and 
tears,  and  wasting  flesh,  and  blood  of  an  innocent  girl  ? 
At  first  his  words  seemed  as  foolishness  to  the  delicate 
votaresses  of  Fashion,  by  whose  means,  unwittingly,  the 
creatures  had  been  pampered  ;  and  they  only  thought  that 
the  speaker  was  a  coarse,  rough  person,  a  savage  whose 
delight  w^s  to  excruciate  by  his  ferocious  invectiyes  the 
refined  sensibilities  of  '*  ton ;"  but  Hercules,  by  a  wave  of 
his  magic  club,  raised  before  their  eyes  a  panorama  of  the 
ghostly  wretchedness  of  which  they  had  been  the  igiforant 
cause  i  ^d  soon,  on  many  ^  flaunting  cheek*  the  fi^ctjjtjpus 
rose  of  the  paint-pot  was  merged  in  the  blush  of  shame^ 
He  then  (in  the  most  gentleman-like  manner  possibly) 
applied  his  magic  weapon  to  their  habilin^ents,  ^hen  loi 
there  ensued  a  marvel.  The  snowy  cambric  becan^ 
crimson ;  the  pink  satin  yellow,  like  the  cheek  of  sickness; 
and  the  glossy  silk  dull,  like  its  faded  eye.  Their  finely^- 
Strung  nerves  thrilled  with  horror ;  but  whien  the  elega^f 
corset  embraced  the  form  which  it  invested  with  a  glow 
like  th^t  of  hectic  fever,  they  screamed  aloud  with  affright. 
Another  flourish  of  the  club  annulled  the  g-ansforinatiop^ 
and  their  terrors  were  relieved  ;  but  conviction  had  been 
wrought  in  their  pinds,  and  they  tremblingly  resigned 
Pride  and  Vanity  into  the  hands  pf  HecculeSi  to  be  dealt 
with  accpr4ing  to  his  pleasure. 

In  consequence  of  the  renunciation  of  Pride  apd  Vanity, 
a  considerable  impairment  took  place  of  the  splendour  of 
"  Drawing-rooms,"  "  Soirees,"  the  boxes  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  Regent-street  of  a  summer's  afternoon.  The 
remaining  partisans  of  fiddle-faddle  sighed  bitterly  over 
thi9  altered  stale  of  t)^g««  and  lamented  with  much  pathc 
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the  departed  glories  wherein  they  had  lived,  and  moved, 
and  had  their  being.  But  to  most  eyes,  Beauty  gained 
more  in  its  adornments  of  Goodness  and  Mercy,  than  it 
lost  in  the  matter  of  silk  and  satin. 

It  will  be  inquired,  what  did  Hercules  do  with  Pride 
and  Vanity  ?  Some  say  that  he  turned  them  loose  in  Paris 
where  they  were,  after  a  long  tinie,  annihilated  by  Com- 
mon Sense.  But  the  more  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  he 
sacrificed  them  to  Jupiter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   NINTH   LABOUR. HOW   HERCULES   OBTAINED   A    GIR- 
DLE  W^HICH  APPERTAINED   TO   ROYALTY. 

HiPPOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  afterwards 
(according  to  Shakspeare)  Duchess  of  Athens,  had  a 
girdle,  wfich  was  called  tne  girdle  of  Mars.  Hippolyta 
and  her  subjects  were  military  and  masculine  ladies :  this 
girdle,  therefore,  was  probably  like  a  soldier's  belt ;  and 
her  Majesty  when  she  wore  it  must  have  looked  very 
much  like  Mr.  Liston  as  "Moll  Flagon."  The  ninth 
labour  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus,  was  to  get 
possession  of  this  accoutrement  for  his  daughter  Admeta: 
a  service  of  danger;  for  every  individual  of  the  Amazons 
was  a  regular  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Maid  of  Saragossa ;  and 
they  were  regarded  as  the  Invincibles  of  their  day.  How- 
ever, Hercules  got  the  girdle. 

There  was  also  a  certain  girdle  with  which  the  Sovereign 
of  England,  whether  king  or  queen,  was  invested  as  the 
Head  of  the  Executive.  For  a  royal  cincture  it  was  a 
very  unpretending  looking  thing.  It  was  no  silk  or  satin 
sash,  embroidered,  studded  with  gems,  and  fastened  with 
a  gold  buckle.  No.  It  was  just  such  a  girdle  as  a  friar 
might  have  worn ;  in  fact  it  was  made  of  hemp.  And  it 
is  proper  to  state,  that  the  monarch  only  wore  it  in  theory ; 
for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may' have  existed  as  to 
its  utility,  no  one  would  have  regarded  it  as  ornamental. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  it  was  actually  worn  occasionally 
^  the  subject,  though  never  more  than  once  by  the  samo 
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Miyidual ;  and  it  then  served  not  for  a  girdle,  but  for  a 
necklace. 

This  girdle,  also,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  girdle 
of  Mars,  for  Mars  was  the  god  of  hangmen.  In  a  word, 
U  was — the  Halter. 

Hercules,  who  looked  at  the  world  and  events  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  went  one  day  to  the  Court  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Around  him  were  rank,  splendour,  and 
beauty.  Uniforms,  orders,  stars,  crosses,  feathers,  were 
glowing,  glittering,  waving  about  on  every  side.  Eyes, 
brighter  than  the  diamonds  which  encircled  the  brows 
above  them,  were  radiating  in  all  directions.  Perfumes 
loaded  the  air.  On  her  throne,  pre-eminent  over  this 
scene  of  magnificence,  sat  the  young  and  lovely  Clueen  of 
England.  She  wore,  to  ordinary  eyes,  what  seemed  to  be 
merely  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  but  to  those  of  Hercules, 
it  was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  Halter,  which  he  thought 
exceedingly  ugly.  He  knew  that  it  had  not  been  put  on 
by  her  own  royal  hands,  nor  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber;  that  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
was  not  aware  that  she  was  wearing  it,  and  that  if  she  were 
so,  she  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Ha 
therefore  resolved  to  divest  her  fair  form  of  this  unbecom- 
ing decoration. 

The  Halter  was  a  trapping  with  which  Royalty  had  been 
embellished  by  Law.  It  was  a  contrivance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property ;  but  not  having  been  found 
practically  to  accomplish  the  latter  object,  it  had  been, 
after  a  long  series  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  abandoned 
as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  and  was  now  no  longer  em- 
ployed to  deter  a  famishing  wretch  from  purloining  a  few 
shillings,  or  feloniously  walking  off  with  a  lamb.  It  was 
still  resorted  to,  however,  as  a  preventive  against  murder* 
on  that  truly  homoeopathic  principle,  «' Similia  similibus 
curantur  ;'*  whereon  "  one  fire  burns  out  another's  burn- 
ing." But  Legislation  and  Quackery  were  closely  akin 
in  those  days. 

All  that  Hercules  had  to  do,  was  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  the  enactments  which  maintained  the  Halter.  But  this 
was  no  easy  matter.  The  Halter  had  many  friends  and 
supporters  who  considered  it  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society.  Some  of  them  venerated  it  as  an  ancient  and 
time  Honoured  appendage  to  the  glorious  constitutio*^ 
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and  not  a  few  regarded  it  with  interest  as  a  propeitjr  / 
pertaining  to  the  tragic  drama  of  life,  the  decline  o(  wticl, 
they,  in  their  hearts,  would  have  been  sorry  to  behold.  So 
the  hero,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  labour,  encoua* 
tered  much  opposition. 

Among  the  articles  of  the  popular  creed,  was  one  which 
mculcatcd  the  duty  of  returning  good  for  evil,  and  which 
distinctly  repudiated  the  maxim  of  ^'  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Hercules  demanded  what  dif- 
ference there  was  between  morality  for  the  ipass,  and 
morality  for  the  individual  ?  The  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  **A  good  deal;*'  and  no  other,  with  the 
hardest  blows  of  his  club,  could  he  hammer  out  of  the 
respondents.  Instead  of  replying  to  his  questions,  they 
assailed  him  with  abuse ;  calling  him  a  profane  person,  a 
subverter  of  the  established  order  of  things,  a  mawkish 
sentimentalist,  and  other  names.  '*  Well  done,  my  fine 
fellows,"  cried  Hercules,  "rally  around  the  Halter." 
Whereat,  they  howled  and  yelled,  and  hooted  at  him  the 
louder. 

Then  Hercules  changed  his  tone,  and  afiecting*  to  be 
convinced  that  he  had  been  in  error,  began  to  smg  the 
praises  of  hemp,  which  he  asserted  to  constitute  the  cord 
which  held  the  community  together,  but  for  which  un- 
kind would  instantly  set  about  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
**  Talk  of  the  bond  of  Charity !"  he  would  exclaim ; 
**  pooh !  the  noose — ^the  noose  is  the  thing !"  But  neither 
would  people  admit  of  this  doctrine,  and  they  indignantly 
asked  what  business  had  he  or  anybody  to  use  such 
language  as  that  ?  They  were  not  beasts  of  prey,  they 
said,  lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  but  men — Christians.  "  Then 
you  are  not,"  said  the  demigod,  "  deterred  from  doing 
murder  by  fear  of  the  gallows  ?"  They  replied,  "  Cer- 
tainly not."  But,  they  contended,  the  ignorant  and  the 
ijtupid  and  the  brutal  were. 

Hercules  hereupon  disguised  himself  as  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  and  taking  a  drum  before  him,  and  getting  a  fifer 
10  precede  him,  he  strutted  forth  playing  the  Grenadier's 
March.  In  a  moment  he  had  a  score  or  two  of  ragamuffins 
at  his  heels,  all  ready  to  list.  **  Death  or  Victory  !"  cried 
Hercules.  "Hurrah!"  shouted  the  rabble.  "Thirteeo 
pence  a  day,  my  lads,  safe !"  he  exclaimed.  Again  they 
iheered.   "  Who  cares  for  the  chance  of  a  Mlet !"  "NoT 
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Wf!  Wa  should  think  not !  Bullets!  Ho,  ho !"  roared  the 
pop^dac^  with  8Corn.  **Get  along  with  you,  you  vaga* 
Donds/'  said  the  hero,  dispersing  them  with  his  club. 
**  So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  fear  of  death." 

But  John  Bull  was  a  strong-minded  fellow.  He  was 
not  to  be  laughed  out  of  hi^  convictions — not  he  !  Her- 
cules, however,  resolved  to  persevere.  Accordingly  he 
gave  a  grand  banquet,  whereunto  he  invited  the  Ministers, 
several  of  the  Judges,  a  Bishop  or  two,  a  large  number 
of  ladies  of  title,  and  all  the  most  distinguished  personages 
in  the  world  of  Fashion,  of  Science,  and  Literature.  A 
hero  was  always  able  to  command  good  society — particu* 
larly  if  he  gave  good  dinners ;  so  they  were  very  glad  to 
come.  Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  cloth  removed,  Her- 
cules rose,  and  requested  his  distinguished  guests  to  allow 
him  to  call  their  attention  to  a  toast  which  he  was  about  to 

Eropose— the  health  of  a  gentleman  present,  to  whom,  he 
ad  no  doubt,  they  would  feel  extremely  happy  to  do  that 
honour :  a  gentleman  whose  important  services  to  the  state, 

fhe  hoped  no  one  present  would  ever  require  them,^  per- 
brmed  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  entitled  him 
to  public  gratitude,  and  particularly  to  the  thanks  of  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  Justice. 
He  had  that  gentleman  now  in  his  eye. 

Here  the  looks  of  the  illustrious  assembly  were  all 
directed  to  the  quarter  indicated  by  Hercules,  where,  next 
to  a  young  and  beautiful  countess,  sat  a  short,  squat,  burly 
man  with  a  flat  head,  coarse  features,  and  sunken  eyes, 
who  had  been  till  now  unnoticed  by  any  one ;  or,  if  he 
had,  had  passed  for  some  stupid  nobleman. 

«*  I  beg,"  continued  the  illustrious  demigod,  "to  propose 
the  health  of  Jack  Ketch." 

A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  instantly  ensued.  The 
young  countess  screamed  and  fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit. 
A  universal  exclamation  of  horror  and  disgust  broke  forth, 
and  an  expression  of  indignation  and  loathing  sat  on  every 
countenance.  The  ladies  turned  pale ;  the  noble  lords 
looked  ferocious ;  the  Judges  frowned,  and  the  meek  eyes 
of  the  Bishops  flashed  fire.  Hercules,  with  well-feigned 
astonishment,  protested  that  he  did  not  know  what  wa9 
tke  qaatter. 

A  noble  Duke  there  present,  begged  respectfully  to  ask 
the  distinguished  demigod  whether  he  considered  sacli 
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conduct  on  his  part  fit  and  proper,  and  hospitable  treat- 
ment of  his  right  honourable,  and  reverend,  and  illustrioits 
guests  ? 

**  Such  conduct  as  what?"  answered  Hercules. 

"Nay,  really,"  said  his  Grace,  "I  must  beg  your 
Mightiness's  pardon ;  but  look  at  that  person."  And  he 
pointed  to  Jack  Ketch,  who  returned  the  compliment  with 
an  ominous  leer. 

"  Well  I"  replied  the  hero,  «*  is  he  not  a  man  and  a 
brother  ?  Have  you  not  enacted  that  if  no  hangman  can 
be  found,  the  sheriff  is  to  perform  his  part  ?  Why  may 
not  Jack  Ketch  be  a  respectable  man  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  the  Duke,  "  object  to  his  station  in  life, 
being  quite  aware  that  to  a  divine  understanding,  such  as 
that  of  your  Mightiness,  all  men  are  equal:  but  to  ask  us 
to  dine  with  the  common  hangman  !" 

"  The  common  hangman  !"  said  Hercules.  "  What 
then  ?  Has  the  accessory  any  right  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
principal  ?  You,  all  and  each  of  you,  who  uphold  Jack 
Ketch,  are  his  accomplices.  The  fairest  lady  among  you 
who  would  continue  him  in  his  office,  lends  a  hand  to 
tighten  the  noose  which  throttles  a  fellow-creature." 

**  A — h  !"  screamed  all  the  ladies  in  unison. 

"  And  now  is  it  not  too  bad  of  you,"  continued  Hercules, 
"  to  impose  a  participation  in  this  man's  deeds  upon  your 
very  Sovereign, — to  force  the  Royal  hand,  by  its  signature, 
to  the  death-warrant,  to  become  the  primum  tnobUe  in  the 
work  of  butchery  ?" 

They  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

"  Get  out,"  said  Hercules  to  Jack  Ketch ;  "  we  hare 
now  had  enough  of  your  company.  Well,  good  people, 
what  say  you  ?  Will  you  consent  to  relieve  Royalty  of 
this  elegant,  this  Christia/i  ornament,  the  hempen  girdle, 
and  to  resign  it  into  my  custody  ?" 

They  now  saw  the  force  of  the  arguments  of  Hercules ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
for  dispensing  in  future  with  the  services  of  Jack  Ketch, 
and  for  the  everlasting  disuse  of  the  Halter,  which  the 
Head  of  the  Executive  gladly  resigned  into  the  hands  of 
Hercules,  who  formally  made  a  present  of  it  to  Punchy  to 
perpetuate,  in  the  execution  of  Jack  Ketch,  the  memory 
of  his  triumph  over  legal  homicide. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

L4B0UR   THE     TENTH. HOW   HERCULES    DESTROYED   THB 

MONSTER  MAMMON   AND   HIS   WHOLE   HERD. 

It  has  been  said  that  Christianity  overthrew  the  wor- 
ship of  demons.  It  was  some  time  in  doing  so,  however ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  devil  Moloch,  or  War,  whose 
destruction  by  Hercules  we  have  already  commemorated, 
the  devil  Mammon,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  adored  throughout  the  world,  but  especially 
in  Great  Britain. 

To  Mammon,  as  well  as  to  Moloch,  were  sacrificed 
human  victims ;  and  the  larger  share  of  them,  perhaps, 
was  immolated  to  the  former  fiend.  They  were  deprived 
of  life,  not  by  the  summary  processes  of  throat-cutting, 
shooting,  and  stabbing,  amid  fire  and  smoke,  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  braying 
of  trumpets,  but  by  the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  dis- 
ease, wretchedness,  and  hunger.  Thus,  though  Moloch, 
of  the  two  devils,  could  boast  of  the  finer  festivals,  the 
more  exquisite  banquet  of  agony  was  spread  for  Mammon* 

Demons  were  fond  of  inhabiting  the  human  body. 
Mammon  was  frequently  to  be  seen  incarnate  ;  and  he 
assumed  various  forms.  Sometimes  he  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  lean  withered  old  man,  but  more  generally  in 
that  of  a  round  bloated  monster,  with  a  bi^  belly.  His 
cheeks  were  fat;  his  chin  pendulous;  and  pimples  of 
carbnncular  appearance  garnished  the  end  of  his  nose. 
His  eyes  were  dull  and  leaden,  and  the  line  of  his  mouth 
was  that  of  a  smile  reversed ;  so  that  he  had  a  peculiarly 
forbidding  look.  He  most  commonly  wore  an  ample  blue 
coat  with  brazen  buttons,  a  waistcoat  of  black  or  buff,  with 
a  white  neckcloth  and  shirt  frill,  and  loosely-made  trousers 
of  drab,  together  with  gaiters  of  the  same.  Oftentimes 
was  his  hair  powdered ;  and  not  unfrequently  was  he  to 
be  seen  with  a  pair  of  pocket  spectacles  depending  from 
his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  He  seemed,  as  it  were  some- 
what knock-kneed ;  and  he  usually  carried  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pockets.  Beast  as  he  looked,  and  devil  as 
he  was,  people  were  very  civil  to  him  wherever  he  weo^ 
24* 
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for  he  did  not  show  his  tail;  his  square-toed  shoes  con** 
cealed  his  hoof;  and  he  bore  the  semblance  of  a  respect* 
able  man. 

Mammon  had  a  herd  of  slaves,  who  mostly  looked  very 
much  like  himself.  They  did  him  service  as  priests,  sell- 
ing him  their  own  souls,  and  providing  his  altar  with  daily 
victims,  of  whose  necessity  they  took  advantage  to  work 
them  to  death.  Various  were  the  scenes  of  this  b^chery ; 
bat  the  principal  of  them  were  the  loom  and  the  mine, 
which  latter  was  very  appropriate,  demons  being  sub 
terraneous  in  their  habits.  Often  in  mepfaitic  vapour,  or 
the  Tartarean  atmosphere  of  a  fire-damp,  wo^ld  the  foul 
fiend  hover  over  his  victims  in  the  crannies  of  the  cpal  pit, 
and  regale  his  malignant  eyes  with  their  pa)e,  wan  looks, 
dieir  haggard  features,  and  distorted  limbs,  and  his  fell 
ears  with  their  groans,  and  sighs,  ^nd  struggling  breath* 
Often,  also,  in  the  close,  crowded,  and  unwholesome  factory 
would  he  revel  in  alike  treat;  further  gratified,  in  either 
situation,  by  the  swearipg^  cursing,  ill  words,  filth,  ruffian- 
ism, and  profligacy,  engendered  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  lot,  among;  the  wretches  on  whose  blood  he  battened. 

Another  of  his  favourite  haunts  was  the  workhouse, 
where  he  glutted  himself  on  the  deathbed  of  the  unfriended 
pauper,  worn  out  by  the  oppression  of  his  murderous 
ministers,  and  on  the  surrounding  fatuity,  despair,  and 
anguish  of  heart,  entailed  by  unpitymg  Avarice  upon  the 
poor.  Or  he  would  betake  himself  to  the  jail,  and  there 
exult  in  the  tears  of  the  captives,  lost  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world  for  ever  through  crime,  to  which  penury,  the 
infliction  of  their  taskmasters,  had  goaded  them. 

Mammon,  furthermore,  played  into  the  hands  of  Moloch ; 
hunger  for  gold  was  accompanied  with  thirst  for  t>lood« 
He  stirred  up  the  nations  to  war,  and  his  crowning  triumph 
was  the  slaughter  of  the  unhappy  Chinese  for  the  price 
of  poison. 

Perjury,  swindling,  iniquitous  monopoly,  and  tyrannous 
legislation,  were  also  among  the  works  of  Mammon.  For 
him  the  politician  turned  his  coat ;  for  him  was  the  heart 
of  Beauty  self-bartered,  or  crushed  by  a  compulsory  ^ale 
to  the  dotard  or  the  villain.  At  his  bidding  did  the  preach- 
ers of  a  religion  which  bade  the  forgiveness  of  de^ts. 
distrain  for  tithes.  Gambling,  with  its  deadly  f^nit  of 
•nadness  and  suicide,  was  an  Upas  of  his  growing. 
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the  manifold  murders  of  this  fiend  Mammon  and  hi^ 
herd  considered* -he  may  be  well  said  to  have  resembled 
the  monster  Geryon,  the  son  of  Chrysaor  or  Gold-sword^ 
king  of  E^rytheia,  whose  oxen  devoured  human  £esh.  The 
herd*  too,  of  Mammon,  were  like  unto  oxen,  seeing  that 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  fat,  and  also  extremely 
stupid.  And  of  aught  noble,  or  refined,  or  beautiful;  of 
patriotisin,  virtue;  of  poetry,  music,  or  the  arts — they  had 
about  as  much  an  idea  as  the  ox.  Indeed,  they  bore  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  all  persons  who  were  eminent  in 
those  respects ;  and  were  never  more  happy  than  to  see 
an  entt^usiast  or  a  man  of  genius,  at  whom  tney  were  Vjery 
fond  of  sneering,  in  distress.  A  crowned  king,  who  was 
ope  of  them,  said,  (be  could  not  talk  English,)  "Iv  beejble? 
will  be  poets,  they  moost  sdarve." 

The  tenth  labour  of  Hercules  was  to  destroy  Mammon, 
as  he  had  foriperly  served  Geryon,  whom  the  monster  re- 
sembled. 

He  effected  this  business  by  a  process  which  probably 
would  never  have  been  divined  had  the  wisest  heads  in 
the  United  Kingdom  been  laid  together  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  a  body  of  men  who  were  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  wearing  black  clothes  and  white  neckclotfis. 
It  was  their  business  to  instruct  the  people  in  certam 
rnysteries,  and  also  in  certain  matters  of  conduct.  Their 
doctrine  formed  a  system  which  was  said  to  be  established 
in  the  land,  and  which  everybody,  particularly  the  gentle- 
m(Bn  in  black,  professed  to  believe  and  to  be  guided  by. 
People  made  this  profession,  no  doubt,  with  great  sincerity ; 
hut  they  were  slightly  mistaken.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
iisbelieved,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  whole  matter,  and, 
what  was  very  singular,  without  knowing  it.  For  when 
Hercules  charged  them  with  incredulity,  they  were  very 
angry ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  how  he  durst 
accuse  a  whole  nation,  with  so  many  respectable  persons 
in  it,  of  downright  hypocrisy  ?  Did  he  not  know  where 
they  went  on  Sundays?  "I  do,"  said  Hercules  ;  *'  I  see 
your  carriages  at  the  doors." 

They  did  not  like  this  answer  at  all,  and  would  have 
called  Hercules,  as  they  had  done  others  who  had  talked 
similarly  to  them  before,  various  hard  names ;  but  they 
stood  in  awe  of  his  club.  Then  the  hero  went  on  to  ask 
them  whether  one  of  the  maxims  which  they  acknowledged, 
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was  not  that  «*  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  cyil?" 
**  Certainly,"  they  said  ;  they  believed  it,  and  were  ready 
to  swear  it.  *•  I  think,"  said  Hercules,  **  you  had  better 
swear  not  at  all :"  at  which  remark  they  appeared  not  a 
little  confounded.  "  Come,  then,"  proceeded  Hercules, 
*•  I  will  not  ask  you  to  sell  all  your  effects,  and  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  starving  weavers  ;  hut  suppose,  now,  that 
you  devote  a  tithe  of  your  possessions,  each  of  you,  to  the 
poor?" 

They  demurred  unanimously  to  this  proposal ;  and  when 
Hercules  politely  pressed  them  to  allow  him  to  ease  them 
of  this  guilty  burden  of  gold,  they  saw  neither  the  reason- 
ableness nor  the  joke  of  what  he  said.  They  could  not, 
however,  help  their  eyes  being  slightly  opened  to  their 
inconsistency ;  whereon  the  hero  led  them  to  meditate  at 
their  leisure. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  sable  gen- 
tlemen, among  whom  he  shot  a  few  of  bis  sharpest  arrows, 
which  they  all  cried  out  against  as  arrows  of  persecution. 
The  arrows  were  aimed  with  great  precision  at  that  part 
of  the  encephalon  denominated  the  organ  of  conscientious- 
ness  ;  which  they  stung  into  such  activity,  that  the  gentle- 
men at  length  began  seriously  to  practise  what  they 
preached.  The  consequence  was,  (such  is  the  force  of 
example,)  that,  after  a  while,  the  nation  came  round  to 
their  way  of  thinking ;  and  that,  one  thousand  and  odd 
years  after  its  introduction  into  Britain,  Christianity  be- 
came the  English  creed ;  the  worship  of  Mammon  was 
abolished,  his  herd  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  himself 
sent  unto  his  own  place. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LABOUR  THE  ELEVENTH. HOW  HERCULES  OBTAINED  THK 

GOLDEN  FRUIT  FROM  THE  HESPERIDES. 

The  word,  "  Hesperides,"  means  Western  Maids.  The 
Hesperides  of  classical  antiquity  were  in  possession  of  a 
certain  little  freehold,  which  was  called  their  garden. 
Where  it  was  situate  is  a  point  on  which  the  learned  differ. 
Apollodorus  places  it  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  beyond  the  north ;  whereby  he 
proves  himself  a  very  poetically-minded  person,  by  quietly 
giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  For 
we  take  it,  that,  beyond  the  North  Pole,  the  John  o'Groats' 
House  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  but  atmosphere.  And  the  North  Pole  itself,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  all  nix  ;  which  may  be  inter- 
preted "all  snow,"  or  "nothing  at  all;"  according  to  the 
Cockney  or  classical  predilections  of  our  readers.  Hesiod 
transports  the  Hesperides  beyond  the  seas,  but  he  does 
not  say  for  how  long,  nor  to  what  place.  Their  residence, 
according  to  the  more  prevalent  opinion,  was  near  Mount 
Atlas,  in  Africa.  They  were  said  to  be  the  children  of 
Night ;  very  probably  because  they  were  dark,  as,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Moorish  maids,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  been. 

In  one  of  those  poetical  gems  whose  coruscations  illumine 
the  infant  mind,  a  question  is  put  to  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Mary,  as  to  the  nature  of  her  horticultural  produce. 
Had  the  reply  been  that  it  principally  consisted  of  golden 
pippins,  the  only  bump  in  the  inquirer's  head  that  would 
have  been  called  into  action,  would  have  been  that  of 
"  Alimentiveness."  But  had  it  also  been  that  those  pip- 
pins were  really  and  bond  fide  apples  of  gold,  the  an- 
swer would  have  rather  appealed  to  "  Marvellousness ;" 
and  in  case  it  had  not  been  voted  a  great  lie,  would  have 
aroused  "  Acquisitiveness"  also.  Eurystheus,  it  would 
seem,  must  have  acted  under  these  organs,  foj  the  eleventh 
task  which  he  imposed  upon  Hercules  was,  to  rob  the  " 
orchard  of  the  Hesperides.  The  place  (steel  traps  and 
spring  guns  had  not  as  yet  been  invented)  was  guarded 
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by  a  tetrible  dragon,  to  which  Hercules  proved  himself  m 
St.  Qeorge.  He  slew  the  monster  and  stole  the  apples. 
Another  account  states  that  he  got  Atlas  (of  that  ilk)  to 
commit  the  theft,  and  did  him  afterwards  out  of  the  booty. 
But  since,  in  the  same  narration,  it  is  averred,  that,  while 
Atlas  was  doing  the  larceny,  Hercules  supported  the 
heavens  for  him  on  his  shoulders,  this  story  must  be  re- 
garded as  being,  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  instance 
of  what  is  called  in  the  vernacular  '*  coming  it  strong." 

The  English  Hesperides  included  other  western  people 
besides  western  maids.  They  mostly  resided  in  a  part  of 
the  west  which  was  commonly  called  the  West  End. 
They  were  known  by  various  denominations,  whereof  the 
principal  were  the  "  exclusive  circles,"  and  the  *'e7i7e  of 
^OM."  Their  Gardens  were  chiefly  "Spring  Gardens" 
and  "May  Fair;"  but  they  had  also  other  Gardens  of 
broad  acres  in  many  a  district  of  fair  England.  The  fruit 
of  these  Gardens  was  golden  ;  that  is,  it  was  the  fruit  of 
gold.  Some  of  it  was  good  to  eat,  and  very  good  ;  con- 
sisting, indeed,  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  of  the  best ;  a  good 
deal  of  it,  too,  was  drinkable,  true  "  aurum  potabile^^^  in 
the  species  of  wines  and  liqueurs,  which,  could  the  ancients 
have  tasted  them,  would  have  made  them  think  decidedly 
small  beer  of  Falernian.  In  short,  it  included  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  this  life,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
procurable  by  money. 

The  exclusiveuess  of  these  Gardens  was  maintained  by 
a  variety  of  ingenious  devices,  and  was  practically  enforcedf, 
not  by  a  dragon,  but  by  a  degraded  sort  of  human  crea- 
turest  who  bore  externally  a  great  resemblance  to  tha 
monkey  race,  and  were  fantastically  arrayed  in  garment^ 
of  divers  co]ours,  red,  and  yelloWf  and'  green,  and  blue. 
Their  attire  displayed  a  great  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
hat-bands,  buttons,  buckles,  shoulder  knots,  and  other 
decorations  of  the  badge  class,  seemingly  intended  as 
marks  of  ignominy,  which  appearance  was  strengthened 
by  the  circumstance  that  their  heads  were  besmeared 
with  a  mixture  of  an  unctuous  substance,  called  pomatum, 
with  a  white  dust  or  powder.  It  was  much  in  this  way 
that  a  man  was  wont  to  disfigure  his  person  when  he 
^'played  the  fodl  or  Merry-Andrew  on  the  stage.  However, 
these  fellows  were  absolutely  proud  of  their  shame ;  and 
they  were  constantly  to  be  seen,  the  very  picture  of  vanity 
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^d  conGicit,  standing  at  the  portals  of  the  '<  exclusive  cir- 
cles," .to  prevent  the  entrance  of  all  those  who  were  not, 
in  Jthe  language  of  the  persons  so  called,  who  thought  it 
finer  than  English,  of  the  "  gens  commc  ilfauf,^* 

Tp  obtain  the  golden  fruit  pf  the  Hesperides,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  general,  was  the  endeavour  and 
the  work  of  Hercules.  He  was  wont  to  repair,  of  a  fine 
afterj^oon  in  June  and  July,  to  a  place  of  public  resort, 
^jgh  unto  the  region  of  that  people,  which  was  denomi- 
nated (without  any  allusion,  as  some  fable,  to  apples) 
Rotten  Row.  There  would  he  contemplate  the  Hesperides, 
displaying  the  fruit,  and  arrayed  in  the  flowers  of  theit 
Gardens,  to  the  ^reat  irrigation  of  the  mouth,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  envy  of  Penury  and  Want,  who,  regarding 
th«  raree-show  with  eager  eyes,  cursed  their  own  ill 
destiny,  and  coveted  their  neighbours'  goods. 

Now  Hercules  did  not  approve  of  this  infringement  of 
the  decalogue,  but  he  allowed  that  much  indulgence  was 
to  be  granted  to  a  hungry  belly  and  tattered  back.  He 
considered,  also,  that  a  rather  more  general  distribution  of 
the  Hesperidian  fruit,  if  it  could  be  peaceably  effected, 
would  be  desirable.  For  he  could  not  but  see  that  there 
was  a  superfluity  of  it  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  which, 
|us  though  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  they,  as  it  were, 
threw  sjiway  to  the  dogs,  and  principally  to  an  alien  pack 
of  hounds,  whose  only  recommendation  was  that  their 
yelping  was  musical  unto  their  ears. 

Our  hero  had  a  discerning  eye  and  a  taste  for  beauty ; 
and  he  could  not  but  gaze  with  much  admiration  on  the 
fineness  of  form,  grace  of  manner,  and  happy  placidity  of 
countenance,  which  the  feeding  on  their  golden  fruit  had, 
for  the  most  part,  conferred  on  the  Hesperides.  Nor  did 
he  not  regale  his  sight  by  contemplating  the  flowery 
luxuriance  wherewith  their  persons  were  decorated.  Bui 
he  considered  that,  had  he  still  been  a  mortal,  and  had  he 
not  known  of  a  world  where  the  souls  of  the  heroes  repose 
among  the  happy  immortals,  in  proportion  as  bis  spirit 
would  have  been  elated,  and  bis  hopes  encouraged  by  the 
sight  of  human  nature  in  its  brightest  g^^ise,  so  would  his 
aspirations  have  been  checked,  and  his  heart  chilled  by 
the  contemplation  thereof,  shrouded  in  the  rags,  and  de-^ 
faced  by  the  squalor,  a|id  coarseness,  and  degradation,  of 
Pp?jerty.    ^e  felt,  that,  as  jthe  high-born,  lofty-aired,  g^n- 
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tle-seeming  maiden,  would  have  appeared  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  even  so  would  the  she-savage  of  St. 
Giles's  have  seemed  but  dubiously  above  the  brute.  He 
reflected  that  the  costermonger  and  the  cabman  would 
have  well  nigh  put  him  from  his  faith  in  humanity — ^ay, 
and  in  divinity,  too  ;  that  he  would  have  been  tempted  to 
question  if  man,  capable  of  such  abasement,  could  possibly 
have  a  soul  to  be  saved.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  com- 
municate in  some  measure  to  ordinary  mortals  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  fortunate  Hespe rides. 

Some  say  that  he  commenced  his  labour  to  this  end,  by 
sending  Apollo  and  the  Graces  abroad  among  the  people 
to  cultivate  and  tutor  their  minds  and  to  inspire  them  with 
a  longing  after  the  Hesperidian  fruit.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  he  stalked  forth  himself  in  the  character  of  the  School- 
master, diffusing  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  taste, 
throughout  the  land,  and  using  his  club  as  a  rod  where- 
with to  chastise  ignorance,  and  rudeness  and  vulgarity. 
Hereby  he  annihilated  several  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
really  deserving  the  title  of  the  **  lower  classes"  by  reason 
of  their  brutishness  and  folly. 

And  now  men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened.  Rank  and 
title,  by  their  very  possessors,  were  regarded  as  humbug ; 
and  respect  was  entertained  only  for  real  worth.  A  general 
appetite  for  the  Hesperidian  fruit  had  heen  created ;  and 
all  that  now  remained  to  be  done,  was  to  procure  a  due 
distribution  of  it  throughout  society.  Hercules  might  have 
broken  into  the  Gardens  at  once,  and  with  the  strong  hand 
have  stolen,  taken,  and  carried  away  the  golden  fruit ;  but 
he  did  no  such  thing.  He  merely  procured  for  their 
owners  the  liberty  to  sell  them,  or  to  bequeath  them  to 
whomsoever  they  pleased — a  boon  which  they  themselves 
thankfully  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  their 
attempts  still  to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  ascend- 
ing many  having  plunged  them  deeply  in  debt.  Thus  were 
their  Gardens  with  the  fruit  of  them  gradually  portioned 
out  among  the  nation. 

In  a  short  time  the  village-dance  beneath  the  hawthorn 
was  as  graceful,  if  not  so  showy,  as  an  Almack's  ball ;  the 
^  Benefit  Club  as  gentleman-like  an  affair  as  the  Travellers' 
or  the  Carlton.  The  English  language  was  everywhere 
spoken  and  pronounced  in  its  purity.  Business  was 
ransacted  over  the  counter  with  as  much  propriety  of 
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manner  as  at  the  Home  Office.  The  milliner  took  tea 
with  the  Duchess  ;  the  Earl  walked  arm-in-arm  with  his 
tailor.  Every  one  respected,  and  nobody  cringed  to  his 
fellow ;  and  the  maxim  "  Honour  all  men"  was  at  length 
universally  observed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ULBOUR     THE     TWELFTH. HOW     HERCULES     TRIUBIPHED 

OVER   THE   ENGLISH   PLUTO   AND     CERBERUS — HIS    LAST 
GREAT   WORK. 

Between  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and  the  hero 
who  presides  over  these  pages,  there,  is  in  certain  parti- 
culars a  very  strong  resemblance.  Punchy  like  Hercules, 
settles  every  thing  with  his  club ;  and  if  he  does  not  de- 
stroy reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey,  he  knocks  bailiffs,  con- 
stables, churchwardens,  and  other  monsters  of  that  class, 
daily  on  the  head.  Punch,  moreover,  triumphs  over  Jack 
Ketch,  as  also  did  Hercules ;  and  his  concluding  achieve- 
ment is  a  victory  over  the  enemy  of  man.  How  far  in 
this  respect  he  and  Hercules  are  analogous,  the  reade 
will  learn  ere  he  is  ten  minutes  older. 

There  was  once  a  Tartarus  in  England.  A  Tartarus  it 
truly  was  ;  although  in  one  very  material  particular  it 
differed  from  the  place  where  the  lawyers  are.  It  was 
not  the  habitation  of  Dives,  but  of  Lazarus.  It  was  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  Poor. 

The  place  of  punishment  for  the  Poor !  Why,  cries 
the  reader,  what  a  set  of  heartless,  cruel,  impious  mis- 
creants our  forefathers  must  have  been!  Whether  they 
were  or  not,  such  a  place  had  they  established  in  the  land ; 
and  the  name  thereof  was  **The  Union  Workhouse." 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  came  this  great  national  crime  to 
be  perpetrated  in  the  face  of  Heaven  ?  There  had  sprung 
up  in  England  a  sect  of  wiseacres  who  were  called  Political 
Economists.  Economist  is  often  used  as  a  mild  synonyme 
for  miser ;  and  these  persons  were  in  fact  Political  Misers. 
The  great  question  with  them  was  how  to  maintam  the  pooJ 
at  the  least  possible  expense.  Not  to  keep  them  at  all  would 
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for  the  first  time  separated  since  the  days  of  their  youth, 
were  a  highly  instructive  example  to  the  heholder. 

It  must  he  added,  that  the  persons  confined — ^for  con- 
fined they  were — ^in  the  workhouse,  were  ohliged  to  have 
their  h^ads  cropped,  and  to  wear  a  dress  of  shame,  for  the 
more  forcible  impression  of  others  with  the  dread  of 
coming  to  their  condition. 

Such  was  the  English  Tartarus.  Its  Pluto  was  the 
minister  who  presided  over  it  for  the  time  being ;  and  its 
Cerberus,  the  triple-headed  monster  in  which  was  vested 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
a  great  fat,  ill-favoured,  surly-looking,  red-nosed  whelp, 
his  offspring ;  namely,  the  Beadle.  ^ 

As  Hercules  of  old  dragged  Cerberus  from  his  den,  so 
did  he,  by  main  force,  drag  the  Cerberus  of  England,  in 
spite  of  his  barking  and  biting,  into  the  light  of  day-.  He 
revealed  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house ;  he  thundered 
them  into  the  ears  of  the  nation ;  nor  did  he  relax  his  ex- 
ertions till  his  shout,  "  Down  with  the  inhuman  Poor  Law !" 
was  re-echoed  from  John  o'Groat's  House  to  the  Land's 
End.  The  cruel  enactment  was  repealed  ;  mercy  was  at 
length  shown  to  the  naked  and  hungry  ;  an.d  from  that 
instant,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Political  Econo- 
mists, the  nation  began  to  prosper.  The  gift  to  the  poor 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  loan. 

Hercules  had  now  performed  his  second  set  of  Twelve 
Labours  ;  but  he  determined  to  do  a  baker's  dozen.  His 
last  achievement  was — 

LABOUR  THE   THIRTEENTH, 

Concerning  which  we  shall  be  brief.  Hercules,  by  way 
of  a  finish  to  his  great  actions,  paid  the  National  Debt. 
This  tremendous  task  he  effected,  by  persuading  the  pro- 
prietors of  Punch  generously  to  devote  one-tenth  of  their 
returns  to  that  truly  patriotic  purpose. 

The  success  of  Hercules's  Labours  rendered  England 
an  example  to  the  world ;  and  very  happily  the  world 
took  it ;  hence  the  universal  peace  and  happiness  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  are  now  living. 

THE   END.  ^\ 


